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Carleton  is  a  university  old  enough  to  have  an  established 
reputation  yet  young  enough  to  combine  its  tradition  with 
innovation  in  ways  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  modern 
students. 

Carleton  began  in  1942  as  a  non-sectarian  part-time 
college  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  many  men  and  women 
who  came  to  Ottawa  to  serve  the  country's  war  effort. 
Since  that  time  it  has  grown  and  matured  and  now  takes 
its  place  proudly  as  one  of  Canada's  leading,  medium- 
sized  universities. 

The  first  "campus"  was  a  few  rented  classrooms  in  a  high 
school.  Full-time  programs  were  offered  for  the  first  time  in 
1945,  and  Carleton  moved  to  its  own  building  in  downtown 
Ottawa  the  following  year. 

Carleton  s  continued  growth  led  to  another  move  in  1959 
to  its  present  site -a  picturesque  152-acre  campus,  which 
now  has  twenty-four  buildings,  located  between  the 
Rideau  River  and  the  historic  Rideau  Canal.  The  canal, 
always  popular  for  boating  in  the  summertime,  has  gained 
great  wintertime  fame  in  recent  years  as  the  world's 
longest  skating  rink.  One  end  of  that  rink  is  at  Carleton's 
front  door;  the  other  end,  five  miles  away,  is  at  the  National 
Arts  Centre  -  a  short  walk  from  Parliament  Hill. 

The  Parliament  Buildings  and  the  Arts  Centre  are  just  two 
of  the  many  community  resources  available  to  Carleton's 
students,  thanks  largely  to  the  university's  location  in  the 
nation's  capital.  Government  departments,  museums,  art 
galleries,  libraries,  embassies  and  many  national  associa- 
tions and  organizations  willingly  open  their  doors.  The 
Ottawa  area  has  cultural  and  recreational  facilities  to  suit 
every  taste  and  a  large  number  of  information  and 
entertainment  programs  in  both  English  and  French. 

More  than  15,000  full-  and  part-time  students  attend 
Carleton  and  study  with  some  650  full-time  faculty 
members  as  well  as  many  part-time  instructors. 

The  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Social  Sciences,  and 
Engineering  offer  programs  in  architecture,  arts,  com- 
merce, engineering,  industrial  design,  journalism,  music 
and  science  which  lead  to  bachelor's  degrees.  Certificates 
in  public  service  studies,  teaching  English  as  a  second 
language  and  English  language  and  composition  and  an 
undergraduate  diploma  in  music  are  also  available.  The 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  offers  thirty- 
two  master's  and  fifteen  doctoral  degree  programs  in  arts, 
engineering,  journalism,  science  and  social  work.  In  public 
administration  there  is  a  graduate  diploma. 

The  academic  reputation  Carleton  has  established  in 
.  these  areas  is  complemented  by  exciting  interdisciplinary 
programs  in  Canadian  studies,  computing  science, 
criminology  and  corrections,  film  studies,  integrated  sci- 
ence studies,  international  affairs,  mass  communication, 
public  administration,  public  policy  and  management,  and 
Soviet  and  East  European  studies.  Courses  in  several 
dsciplines  are  devoted  to  women's  studies  from  both 
historical  and  current  perspectives.  Similarly,  courses  in 
several  disciplines  are  devoted  to  African  studies  and  to 
Urban  studies. 


Active  continuing  education  programs  carry  on  Carleton's 
tradition  of  serving  students  wishing  to  study  on  a 
part-time  basis.  These  programs  are  of  particular  interest 
to  people  who  wish  to  further  their  education  during  their 
working  lives  for  personal  interest  or  to  pursue  degree 
programs.  Free  tuition  for  senior  citizens  encourages 
many  older  persons  to  work  toward  degrees  or  to  take 
courses  for  the  joy  of  learning. 

"Challenge  for  Credit"  allows  older  students  admitted  to 
Carleton  to  receive  credit  in  some  undergraduate  courses 
based  on  their  personal  and  work  experience  outside  the 
university. 

A  wide  range  of  credit  and  non-credit  courses  is  offered 
through  continuing  education  and  extension  programs  on 
campus.  In  addition,  Carleton  reaches  out  to  the  commun- 
ity by  taking  courses  to  the  students.  The  University  at 
Noon  program  offers  courses  in  downtown  Ottawa,  and  a 
large  number  of  evening  courses  are  given  in  various 
locations  around  the  city  and  in  neighbouring  towns  in  the 
Ottawa  Valley.  Some  courses  are  now  available  to  Ottawa 
area  residents  in  their  homes  through  cable  television. 

The  focus  of  learning,  as  at  any  university,  centres  around 
its  library.  The  MacOdrum  Library  houses  more  than 
900,000  volumes  and  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  other 
items  which  include  an  increasing  collection  of  microfilms, 
archival  material,  maps,  aerial  photographs,  slides,  gov- 
ernment documents  and  prints.  Reading  rooms  housing 
books  and  periodicals  of  specialized  interest  are  main- 
tained by  many  departments  around  the  campus. 

A  broad  spectrum  of  recreational,  cultural,  and  leisure- 
time  opportunities  is  open  to  members  of  the  Carleton 
community.  The  multipurpose  University  Centre  has  a 
coffee  house,  a  pub,  games  room  and  an  arts  and  crafts 
workshop.  The  athletics  complex  provides  facilities  for 
physical  recreation  in  a  wide  range  of  activities  from 
individual  fitness  programs  to  intercollegiate  team  compet- 
ition in  a  number  of  sports.  Accommodation  for  more  than 
1,300  students  is  provided  in  Carleton's  five  residence 
buildings.  Many  individual  departments  offer  lively  and 
varied  programs  of  activities.  Special  interest  clubs,  public 
lectures,  concerts,  films,  live  theatre,  conferences  and 
conventions  bring  added  depth  and  new  dimensions  to  life 
at  Carleton. 

This  is  just  a  glimpse  of  Carleton  University,  its  programs 
and  facilities.  The  University  welcomes  enquiries  and 
encourages  potential  students,  their  parents  and  the 
general  public  to  visit  the  campus.  The  offices  listed  below 
will  be  happy  to  answer  any  specific  enquiries. 

Admission  and  Application  for  Undergraduate  Programs 

The  Office  of  Admissions 

Room  407,  Administration  Building 

Carleton  University 

Ottawa,  Ontario  K1 S  5B6 

613-231-3730 
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Admission  and  Application  for  Graduate  Programs 

Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 

Room  215,  Paterson  Hall 

Carleton  University 

Ottawa,  Ontario  K1 S  5B6 

613-231-4403 

Part-Time  Studies 

Continuing  Education 

Room  302,  Administration  Building 

Carleton  University 

Ottawa,  Ontario  K1 S  5B6 

613-231-6660 

Scholarships,  Awards  and  Bursaries 

The  Awards  Office 

Room  202,  Administration  Building 

Carleton  University 

Ottawa,  Ontario  K1 S  5B6 

613-231-3735 

General  Information  on  Undergraduate  Academic  Prog- 
rams 

The  High  School  Liaison  Office 
Room  204,  Administration  Building 
Carleton  University 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1S  5B6 
613-231-2738 


Carleton  Glossary 


The  following  are  some  terms  frequently  used  throughout 
this  Calendar,  together  with  a  brief  explanation  of  their 
general  meaning.  These  definitions  do  not  provide  the 
official,  complete  definition  of  the  terms  as  they  are 
applied  to  the  interpretation  or  administration  of  University 
regulations  and  programs,  and  must  not  be  so  construed. 

- 

Auditing 

With  the  permission  of  a  Department,  students  may 
register  in  courses  as  auditors.  Auditors  receive  no  grade 
and  no  credit  for  courses  audited. 

Bachelor's  Degree 

The  first  university  degree,  for  which  a  student  follows  an 
undergraduate  degree  program,  (e.g.  B.A.  -  Bachelor  of 
Arts). 

Bursary 

A  monetary  award  based  on  good  academic  standing  and 
financial  need. 

Calendar 

A  university  publication  listing  courses,  degree  require- 
ments, faculty  and  university  regulations,  and  faculty 
members. 

Dean 

The  academic  head  of  a  faculty. 
Discipline 

The  university  equivalent  of  a  "subject"  in  high  school. 
Faculty 

(a)  A  major  teaching  division  of  the  University,  divided  into 
departments,  schools  and,  in  some  cases,  committees, 
and  headed  by  a  dean.  (e.g.  Faculty  of  Arts). 

(b)  The  academic  teaching  staff  of  the  University. 

■ 

Honours  Degree  Program 

A  specialized  university  program,  normally  four  years  or 
20  full-course  equivalents  in  length  to  achieve  the  degree. 

Humanities 

Disciplines  offered  within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  such  as 
literature,  philosophy,  languages. 

Major 

A  discipline  in  which  a  student  specializes. 
Major  Degree 

;A  university  program,  normally  three  years  or  15  full- 
course  equivalents  in  length  to  achieve  the  degree. 

Mature  Matriculant 

A  person  who  lacks  normal  entrance  requirements  as 
published  in  the  Calendar,  but  who  is  21  years  of  age  or 
I  over  by  December  31  of  the  year  in  which  he  or  she 
wishes  to  enrol,  may  receive  consideration  for  admission 
to  a  degree  program  either  on  a  full-time  or  part-time 
basis. 


Ombudsman 

A  person  who  deals  with  individuals'  grievances,  com- 
plaints, requests  for  information. 

Part-Time  Student 

A  student  formally  admitted  to  an  undergraduate  degree 
program  who  (a)  for  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Social  Sciences 
or  Science,  is  taking  a  maximum  of  two  full  courses  or 
equivalent  during  any  academic  session;  or  (b)  for  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering,  is  taking  a  program  which  has  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty. 

Prerequisite(s) 

A  course  or  courses  that  must  be  completed  before  the 
student  can  enter  the  course  described.  In  most  cases,  for 
example,  the  student  must  have  taken  a  First-year  course 
in  a  particular  discipline  before  being  admitted  to  a  course 
in  the  same  discipline  at  the  Second-  or  Third-year  level. 
The  First-year  course  is,  therefore,  a  prerequisite. 

Program 

A  combination  of  courses  over  a  specific  area  or  discipline 
which  fulfills  requirements  for  a  degree. 

Registration 

The  process  of  selecting  and  enrolling  in  courses  for  an 
academic  session. 

Scholarship 

A  monetary  award  based  on  academic  achievement. 
Social  Sciences 

Disciplines  offered  within  the  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences 
such  as  economics,  political  science,  psychology, 

Special  Student 

A  student  not  admitted  to  a  degree  program  but  taking 
degree  credit  courses  to  qualify  for  admission,  to  improve 
professional  or  vocational  qualifications,  for  transfer  credit, 
or  for  personal  interest. 

Tuition  Fees 

Fees  paid  for  enrolment  in  courses. 
Undergraduate  Student 

A  university  student  working  towards  a  bachelor's  degree. 
Withdrawal 

The  formal  procedure,  according  to  regulations  laid  down 
by  the  University,  of  withdrawing  from  a  course  or  courses, 
or  from  the  University  (see  pp.  40  and  49). 


The  Academic  Year 


Undergraduate  Studies 


The  following  schedule  contains  the  dates  prescribed  by 
the  University  Senate  for  academic  activities  and  for 
procedures  of  academic  administration. 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 
Winter  Session 

The  Winter  session  commences  in  September  and  con- 
tinues until  the  end  of  the  examination  period  in  early 
May.  The  First  term  of  the  Winter  session  consists  of  the 
months  September  to  December.  The  Second  term 
consists  of  the  months  January  to  May.  Courses  are 
offered  during  the  Day  and  the  Evening. 

Summer  Session 

The  Summer  session  commences  in  May  and  continues 
until  the  end  of  the  examination  period  in  August.  The 
Evening  division  begins  in  May  and  continues  until 
August  while  the  Day  division  begins  in  July  and  con- 
tinues until  August.  Courses  offered  in  the  first  or 
second  halves  of  these  periods  are  designated  First  or 
Second  term  courses  respectively. 
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April  1 

Last  day  for  receipt  of  applications  for  admission  to  a 
program  from  candidates  whose  documents  originate 
outside  Canada  or  the  United  States 

July  1 

Last  day  for  receipt  of  applications  for  admission  to  a 
program  from  mature  matriculants,  from  those  present- 
ing post-secondary  education  qualifications,  and  from 
those  transferring  from  other  universities  in  Canada  or 
the  United  States 

August  1 

Last  day  to  apply  for  internal  degree  transfers  to  allow 
for  September  registration  without  incurring  a  late  regist- 
ration fee 

August  15 

Last  day  for  receipt  of  applications  for  admission  to  a 
program  from  Special  students  applying  solely  on  the 
basis  of  Carleton  University  studies 

September 

General  Faculty  Board  meets,  date  to  be  announced 
September  1 

Last  day  for  receipt  of  applications  for  admission  to  a 
program  from  applicants  with  high  school  qualifications 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  degrees  from 


potential  Fall  graduates 

Last  day  for  application  for  degree  program  transfers  for 

First  term  of  Winter  session 

September  3 

Statutory  holiday,  University  closed 
September  4-7 

Registration  for  Winter  session,  to  be  scheduled  as 
announced 

SeptembeQo) 

First  term  crasses  begin 

September  21 

Last  day  for  late  registration  and  course  changes  for  full 
courses  and  First-term  half  courses 

September  30 

Last  day  for  applications  for  Summer  session  supple- 
mental  examinations 

October  8 

Statutory  holiday,  University  closed 
October  13 

Summer  session  supplemental  and  special  examinations 
end 

November  3 

Fall  convocation  for  the  conferring  of  degrees 
November  16 

Last  day  for  withdrawal  from  First-term  half  courses 

December  1  j 
Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  degrees  from.; 
potential  Winter  (February)  graduates 
Last  day  for  application  for  January  admission  to  a 
degree  program 

December  7 

Last  day  of  First-term  classes 

Last  day  for  handing  in  term  assignments,  subject  to  any  I 
earlier  course  deadline 

December  10-22 

Final  examinations  in  half  courses  and  mid-term  exami- 
nations in  full  courses  may  be  scheduled  as  announced 

January  7,  1980 

Second  term  classes  begin 

Last  day  for  application  for  degree  program  transfers  for. 
Second  term  of  Winter  session 

Last  day  for  receipt  of  First-term  half-course  grade 
reports  by  faculty  registrars,  subject  to  any  earlier  dead- 
line /I 

January  7-1 1 

Registration  for  Winter  session  Second-term  half  i 
courses  as  announced 
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January  15 

Last  day  for  late  registration  and  course  changes  for 
Second-term  half  courses 

January  31 

Last  day  for  applications  for  supplemental  and  special 
examinations  in  First-term  half-course  finals 

February  1 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  degrees  from 
potential  Spring  graduates 

February  22 

Last  day  for  withdrawal  from  full  courses 

February  25-29 
Study  period 

March  1 

First-term  half-course  supplemental  and  special  exami- 
nations end 

March  21 

Last  day  for  withdrawal  from  Second  term  half  courses 
i  April  4 

Statutory  holiday,  University  closed 
April  11 

Last  day  of  classes  for  Winter  session  full  courses  and 
Second-term  half  courses 

April  16 

Last  day  for  handing  in  term  assignments,  subject  to  any 
earlier  course  deadline 

April  16  -  May  2 
'  Final  examinations  may  be  scheduled  as  announced 

1  May  9 

Last  day  for  receipt  of  grade  reports  by  faculty  regis- 
trars, subject  to  any  earlier  deadline 

June  1 

'  Last  day  for  submission  of  change  of  grade  reports 
June  4 

.  Spring  convocation  for  conferring  of  degrees 
June  30 

Last  day  for  applications  for  supplemental  and  special 
examinations 

)l  August  5-13 

Supplemental  and  special  examinations  may  be 
:.e  scheduled  as  announced 


alt 


Summer  Session  1980 


March  1 

Last  day  for  receipt  of  applications  for  admission  con- 
sideration to  the  Summer  session 

April  1 

Last  day  by  which  internal  degree  program  transfers  can 
be  submitted  to  guarantee  transfer  consideration  for  the 
Summer  session 

May  14,  15 

Registration  for  Summer  Evening  division 
May  19 

Statutory  holiday,  University  closed 
Classes  missed  will  meet  May  23 

May  20 

Summer  Evening  full  course  and  First  term  half  course 
classes  begin 

Last  day  for  application  for  degree  program  transfers 
effective  for  Summer  session 

May  27 

Last  day  for  late  registration  and  course  changes  for 
First  term  Evening  division  half  courses 
Last  day  for  late  registration  and  course  changes  for 
Evening  division  full  courses 

June  17 

Last  day  for  withdrawal  from  First  term  Evening  division 
half  courses 

June  26 

Last  day  for  First  term  Evening  division.  (Note:  Full  term 
Evening  division  courses  resume  on  July  2) 

June  27,  28 

First  term  Evening  division  half  course  final  examina- 
tions may  be  scheduled  as  announced 

July  1 

Statutory  holiday,  University  closed 
July  2 

Registration  for  Summer  Day  division 
Second  term  Evening  division  begins 

July  3 

Summer  Session  Day  classes  begin 
July  7 

Last  day  for  late  registration  and  course  changes  for 

Second  term  Evening  division  half  courses 

Last  day  for  late  registration  and  course  changes  for 

First  term  Day  division  half  courses 

Last  day  for  late  registration  and  course  changes  for 

Day  division  full  courses 
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July  17 

Last  day  for  withdrawal  from  First  term  Day  division  half 
courses 

July  22 

Last  day  for  withdrawal  from  Evening  division  full 
courses 

July  23 

Last  day  for  First  term  Day  division  classes 
July  24 

Second  term  Day  division  half  courses  begin 
July  25 

Last  day  for  late  registration  and  course  changes  for 
Second  term  Day  division  half  courses 

July  26 

First  term  Day  division  half  course  finaj  examinations 
may  be  scheduled  as  announced 

August  1 

Last  day  for  withdrawal  from  Day  division  full  courses 
Last  day  for  withdrawal  from  Second  term  Evening 
division  half  courses 

August  4 

Civic  holiday,  University  closed 

Evening  classes  missed  will  meet  August  8 

August  7 

Last  day  for  withdrawal  from  Second  term  Day  division 
half  courses 

August  13 

Last  day  for  Summer  session  classes 
August  14-16 

Summer  session  examinations 
August  22 

Last  day  for  receipt  of  Summer  session  final  grade 
reports  by  faculty  registrars,  subject  to  any  earlier  dead- 
line 

September  30 

Last  day  for  applications  for  Summer  session  supple- 
mental and  special  examinations 

October  18 

Summer  session  supplemental  and  special  examinations 
will  be  held 


General  Information 


Accreditation 


Carleton  University,  a  founding  member  of  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities,  enjoys  full  accreditation  by  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  It  is  a  Charter  member  of  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Commonwealth  Univer- 
sities and  of  the  International  Association  of  Universities. 


The  Organization  of  the  University 


Carleton  University  has  Faculties  of  Arts,  Social  Sci- 
ences, Engineering,  Science,  and  Graduate  Studies  and 
Research.  The  School  of  Journalism  is  associated  with 
the  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  School  of  Commerce,  the 
School  of  Public  Administration  and  the  Institute  of 
Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  are  associated  with 
the  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences.  The  Institute  of 
Biochemistry  is  associated  with  the  Faculty  of  Science. 
The  Faculty  of  Engineering  includes  the  School  of  Ar- 
chitecture and  the  School  of  Industrial  Design. 

The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  includes 
the  Institute  of  Canadian  Studies,  the  Norman  Paterson 
School  of  International  Affairs,  and  the  School  of  Social 
Work. 

The  University  offers  programs  of  undergraduate  study 
leading  to  bachelor  s  degrees  in  Arts,  Journalism,  Com- 
merce, Music,  Science,  Engineering,  Architecture  and 
Industrial  Design;  and  to  a  Certificate  in  Public  Service 
Studies,  a  Certificate  in  Teaching  English  as  a  Second 
Language,  a  Certificate  in  English  Language  and  Com- 
position, and  a  Diploma  in  music.  The  University's 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  offers  prog- 
rams leading  to  degrees  in  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Journalism,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Engineering, 
Master  of  Social  Work,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  studies 
in  certain  fields.  It  also  offers  a  program  leading  to  a 
Graduate  Diploma  in  Public  Administration. 


Purpose  of  the  Calendar 


The  undergraduate  Calendar  outlines  requirements  for 
admission;  information  concerning  registration;  course 
load,  changes  and  withdrawals;  and  examinations.  Reg- 
ulations governing  promotion  and  academic  standing  are 
included  in  the  sections  of  the  Calendar  dealing  with 
each  Faculty  and  School.  A  separate  calendar  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research. 


How  to  Use  the  Calendar 


All  students  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  con- 
tents of  this  Calendar  and  make  themselves  aware  of 


regulations  that  apply  to  them,  as  prescribed  by  the 
University  as  a  whole,  by  individual  faculties  and  by 
departments.  The  following  sections  of  the  Calendar  are 
most  important  in  this  regard: 

1.  General  Regulations:  Regulations  applicable  to  stu- 
dents in  all  faculties  and  to  Special  Students  (p.  45). 

2.  Faculty  Sections:  There  are  sections  for  each  under- 
graduate faculty:  (a)  Arts  (pp.  57,  75),  (b)  Social  Sci- 
ences (pp.  57,  177),  (c)  Engineering  (p.  264),  (d) 
Science  (p.  329).  Information  on  general  regulations  for 
each  faculty  is  provided  first,  and  students  should  make 
themselves  familiar  with  regulations  governing  the  fa- 
culty (and  school  or  institute  where  applicable)  in  which 
they  are  or  will  be  registered. 

3.  Following  the  general  faculty  information  are  the 
departments  of  the  University,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  within  the  faculty  of  which  they  are  a  member. 
Students  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  regu- 
lations of  every  department  in  which  they  plan  to  take 
courses,  including  those  of  faculties  other  than  the  one 
in  which  they  are  registered. 

4.  Interdisciplinary  courses  are  offered  for  students  in  all 
faculties.  This  section  includes  courses  in  African 
Studies,  Computing  Science,  Integrated  Science 
Studies,  Interdisciplinary  courses,  Technology,  Society, 
Environment  Studies,  Urban  Studies,  Women's  Studies; 
and  a  list  of  courses  offered  by  the  various  departments 
which  are  open  to  students  registered  in  other  depart- 
ments ("Courses  for  Non-Majors"). 

Please  consult  the  index  at  the  back  of  the  book  for 
guidance  in  finding  detailed  information  and  regulations. 


Administration  of  Regulations 


Students  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  courses  in 
which  they  register  conform  to  the  requirements  of  their 
academic  program.  The  regulations  published  in  this 
Calendar  include  the  main  legislation  governing  admis- 
sion and  standing  for  undergraduate  study  as  approved 
by  the  Senate.  Advice  on  more  specific  rules  or  interpre- 
tations that  may  affect  a  student's  registration  is  avail- 
able from  Departmental  and  Faculty  Registrar's  Offices. 

Students  have  the  right  to  appeal  the  application  of  a 
regulation,  and  should  enquire  about  procedures  at  their 
Faculty  Registrar's  Office. 


Registrarial  Services 


Registrarial  services  are  available  to  students  through 
the  following  offices: 

New  Applicants  and  Prospective  Students 

The  Admissions  Office 

Room  407,  Administration  Building 

Telephone  613-231-3730 
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Current  Undergraduate  Degree,  Certificate  and  Dip- 
loma Students 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences 

(including  Commerce,  Journalism,  Music  and  Public 

Administration) 

Room  312,  Paterson  Hall 

Telephone  231  -6690 

Faculty  of  Engineering 

(including  Architecture  and  Industrial  Design) 
Room  353,  Mackenzie  Building 
Telephone  231-4313 

Faculty  of  Science 

Room  212,  Herzberg  Laboratories 

Telephone  231  -6705 

Special  Students  and  Students  Enrolled  in  Non- 
Credit  Courses 

Continuing  Education 

Room  302,  Administration  Building 

Telephone  231-6660 


Classification  of  Students 


For  purposes  of  studying  at  Carleton  University  and  for 
the  administering  of  regulations  governing  these  studies, 
the  following  student  classifications  are  recognized. 

Full-Time  Undergraduate  Student 

A  student  who  has  been  formally  admitted  to  an  under- 
graduate program  and  who: 

1.  for  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Social  Sciences,  and  Sci- 
ence, is  taking  a  minimum  of  four  full  courses  or  the 
equivalent  during  the  Winter  session; 

2.  for  the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture and  the  School  of  Industrial  Design,  is  following  the 
course  load  as  shown  for  each  year  in  those  programs. 

Part-Time  Undergraduate  Student  i 

A  student  who  has  been  formally  admitted  to  an  under- 
graduate program  and  who: 

1.  for  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Social  Sciences,  and  Sci- 
ence, is  taking  a  maximum  of  two  full  courses  or  the 
equivalent  during  any  academic  session; 

2.  for  the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  is  taking  a  program 
which  has  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

Special  Student 

A  student  who  is  registered  in  a  degree-credit  course  or 
courses  but  who  has  not  been  formally  admitted  to  an 
undergraduate  program. 

Extension  Student 

A  student  who  is  registered  in  a  "non-credit"  course 
offered  by  the  Extension  Division,  Continuing  Education. 


Off-Campus  Courses 


Each  year  Carleton  University  offers  a  number  of  under- 
graduate degree -credit  courses  at  locations  away  from 
the  University  campus.  At  the  present  time  courses  are 
given  in  down-town  Ottawa  in  the  University  at  Noon 
program,  in  east-  and  west-end  Ottawa,  and  out  of  town 
in  Arnprior,  Bells  Comers,  Carleton  Place,  Kanata,  Man- 
otick  and  Smiths  Falls.  For  further  information  contact 
Continuing  Education,  Room  302,  Administration  Build- 
ing, telephone  231-6660. 


Senior  Citizens:  Tuition  Fees 


All  persons  sixty  years  of  age  and  over  as  of  the  last 
day  for  late  registration  may  register  in  degree-credit 
courses  and  have  their  tuition  fees  waived.  The  only 
charge  to  these  students  is  a  $5.00  per  session  registra- 
tion fee. 


Other  Calendars 


Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar 

Available  from: 

Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 
Room  21 5,  Paterson  Hall 
Carleton  University 
Ottawa,  Canada  K1 S  5B6 

Summer  Session  Calendar 

Available  from: 

Continuing  Education 

Room  302,  Administration  Building 

Carleton  University 

Ottawa,  Canada  K1 S  5B6 

Extension  Calendar 

(non-credit) 

Available  from: 

Continuing  Education 

Room  302,  Administration  Building 

Carleton  University 

Ottawa,  Canada  K1 S  5B6 
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Notes 

1.  Half -credit  courses  are  marked  with  the  symbol  * 

2.  When  the  number  of  an  individual  course  is  changed 
from  one  year  to  the  next,  the  former  (old)  number  is 
noted,  for  one  year  only,  in  brackets  next  to  the  new 
number. 


Departmental  Numbering 


Each  course  number  is  prefixed  by  the  number  or 
numbers  of  the  Department,  School  or  committee  under 
whose  auspices  the  course  is  offered.  Academic  de- 
partments are  listed  under  the  appropriate  Faculty. 

00  Interdisciplinary  Science 
04  Interdisciplinary  Courses 

10  Interdisciplinary  Humanities 

11  Art  History 

12  Canadian  Studies 

13  Classical  Civilization 

14  Classics 

15  Greek 

16  Latin 

17  Comparative  Literature 

18  English 

19  Film  Studies 

20  French 

21  English  as  a  Second  Language 

22  German 
24  History 

26  Italian 

27  Mass  Communication 

28  Journalism 

29  Linguistics 

30  Music 

32  Philosophy 
34  Religion 
36  Russian 
38  Spanish 

40  Interdisciplinary  Social  Sciences 

41  Accounting 

42  Management  Studies 

43  Economics 

45  Geography 

46  International  Affairs 

47  Political  Science 

49  Psychology 

50  Public  Administration 

51  Law 

52  School  of  Social  Work 

53  Sociology 

54  Anthropology 

55  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 

56  Sociology-Anthropology 

59  Multidisciplinary  Technology,  Society, 
Environment 


60  Interdisciplinary  Sciences 

61  Biology 

63  Biochemistry 

65  Chemistry 

67  Geology 

69  Mathematics  (Majors) 

70  Mathematics  (Honours) 

71  Mathematics  (Education) 

75  Physics 

76  Architecture  Division  A 

77  Architecture  Division  B 

78  Architecture  Division  C 

79  Architecture  Division  D 

80  Architecture  Division  E 
82  Civil  Engineering 

85  Industrial  Design 

88  Mechanical  and  Aeronautical  Engineering 

94  Systems  Engineering  and  Computing  Science 

95  Computing  Science 
97  Electronics 

99  Engineering  Projects 


Course  Numbering 


The  course  numbering  pattern  is,  in  general,  as  follows: 
001-099 

Courses  usually  taken  in  Qualifying  University  year 
100-199 

Courses  usually  taken  in  First  year 
200-299 

Courses  usually  taken  in  Second  year 
300-399 

Courses  usually  taken  in  Third  year 
400-499 

Courses  ordinarily  taken  in  Fourth-year  Engineering, 
Fourth-  and  Fifth-years  Architecture,  and  Fourth-year 
(Honours)  Arts,  Social  Sciences  and  Science 

500-599 

Courses  ordinarily  taken  by  Graduate  students 


Graduate  Studies  and  Research 


Programs  of  graduate  study,  first  offered  at  Carleton  in 
1954,  provide  opportunities  for  advanced  study,  re- 
search and  critical  scholarship  in  a  number  of  discip- 
lines. Carleton's  libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  re- 
search facilities  enable  graduate  students  to  perform 
scholarly  work  of  consistently  high  calibre,  and  help  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  independent  investigation. 

The  location  of  the  University  in  Ottawa  also  enables 
graduate  students  to  take  advantage  of  the  research 
facilities  connected  with  many  national  institutions  and 
government  departments.  In  addition,  through  the  pro- 
gram of  Inter-University  Co-operation  in  Graduate  In- 
struction, full-time  graduate  students  may  take  some 
approved  credit  courses  at  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

Graduate  programs  currently  offered  at  Carleton  are  the 
following: 

Graduate  Diploma  in  Public  Administration  (D.P.A.) 
Master  of  Arts  (M.A.) 

In  Anthropology,  Canadian  Studies,  Classics,  Compara- 
tive Literature,  Economics,  English,  French,  Geography, 
German,  History,  International  Affairs,  Philosophy,  Politi- 
cal Science,  Psychology,  Public  Administration,  Religion, 
Spanish,  Sociology,  and  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies. 

Master  of  Engineering  (M.Eng.) 
In  Aeronautical,  Civil,  Electrical,  Materials  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 

Master  of  Journalism  (M.J.) 

Master  of  Science  (M.Sc.) 

In  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Information  and  Sys- 
tems Science,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Master  of  Social  Work  (M.S.  W.) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.) 

In  Biology,  Canadian  Literature,  Chemistry,  Economics, 
Engineering  (Aeronautical,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechani- 
cal), Geology,  History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

Research 

Graduate  studies  and  research  are  closely  intertwined  at 
Carleton,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Institute  of  Canadian 
Studies,  the  Institute  of  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies,  and  the  Paterson  Centre,  which  provides  a 
focal  point  for  research  units  in  several  fields. 

Of  a  less  formal  nature  are  the  many  organized  re- 
search units  in  the  fields  of  architecture,  emergency 
communications,  energy,  entomology,  program  evalua- 
tion, jurisprudence,  regional  linguistics,  northern  and 
native  studies,  renaissance  studies,  social  welfare 
studies  and  multi-disciplinary  studies  in  communications. 


In  addition,  many  interesting  research  projects  are  thriv- 
ing, which  are  outlined  in  the  biennial  publication  Re- 
seach  and  Studies,  available  from  the  Information  Of- 
fice, Carleton  University,  Ottawa,  Canada  K1S  5B6. 

Special  Students 

Students  interested  in  pursuing  graduate  studies  at 
Carleton  are  urged  to  note  the  following  University 
regulation:  "Course  work  completed  as  a  Special  stu- 
dent is  not  normally  acceptable  for  degree  credit  in  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research."  Further 
information  is  available  from  the  Graduate  Studies  and 
Research  Calendar. 

Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar 

The  studies  of  each  candidate  will  be  directed  by  a 
department,  institute,  or  school,  and  are  governed  by  the 
general  regulations  outlined  in  the  Graduate  Studies  and 
Research  Calendar.  To  obtain  a  copy  of  this  calendar, 
write  to: 

The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 
Carleton  University 
Ottawa,  Canada  K1 S  5B6 
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Directory  of  Academic  Offices 


Accounting:  see  Commerce 

Aeronautical  Engineering:  see  Mechanical  and  Aeronaut- 
ical Engineering 

African  Studies:  B459  Loeb  Building,  231-4396 
Anthropology:  see  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Architecture:  302  School  of  Architecture,  231-6380 
Art  History:  2201  Arts  Tower,  231-7156 
Biochemistry:  204  Steacie  Building,  231-4332 
Biology:  583  Tory  Building,  231-3871 
Canadian  Studies:  1108  Arts  Tower,  231-4473 
Chemistry:  204  Steacie  Building,  231-4332 
Civil  Engineering:  see  Engineering  ' 
Classics:  2015  Arts  Tower,  231-3740 
Commerce:  928  Arts  Tower,  231-4373 
Comparative  Literature:  1519  Arts  Tower,  231-4494 
Computing  Science:  377  Mackenzie  Building,  231-6730 
Criminology  and  Corrections:  D794  Loeb  Building,  231- 
6650 

Economics:  C871  Loeb  Building,  231-4377 

Electronics:  see  Engineering 

Engineering:  353  Mackenzie  Building,  231-4313 

English  Language  and  Literature:  1812  Arts  Tower, 

231-3839 

English  as  a  Second  Language:  239  Paterson  Hall, 
231-5657 

Film  Studies:  1708  Arts  Tower,  231-6755 

French:  1604  Arts  Tower,  231-3754 

General  Arts:  2012  Arts  Tower,  231-2767  or  D473  Loeb 

Building,  231-5614 

Geography:  B340  Loeb  Building,  231-2641 

Geology:  304  Tory  Building,  231-2630 

German:  1315  Arts  Tower,  231-2605 

History:  400  Paterson  Hall,  231-2777 

Industrial  Design:  291  Mackenzie  Building,  231-5526 

Integrated  Science  Studies:  224  Herzberg  Laboratories, 

231-3630 

International  Affairs:  2A55  Paterson  Hall,  231-2693 

Italian:  1427  Arts  Tower,  231-4481 

Journalism:  305  St.  Patrick's  College  Building,  231-5530 

Law:  D586  Loeb  Building,  231-7540 

Linguistics:  247  Paterson  Hall,  231-5573 

Management  Studies:  see  Commerce 

Mass  Communication:  305  St.  Patrick's  College  Building, 

231-5530 

Mathematics:  712  Arts  Tower,  231-5500 
Mechanical  and  Aeronautical  Engineering:  see  Engineer- 
ing 

Music:  A911  Loeb  Building,  231-3633 

Philosophy:  2125  Arts  Tower,  231-3868 

Physics:  316  Herzberg  Laboratories,  231-4338 

Political  Science:  B640  Loeb  Building,  231-2697 

Psychology:  B552  Loeb  Building,  231-3636 

Public  Administration:  1001  Arts  Tower,  231-6360 

Religion:  2116  Arts  Tower,  231-3863 

Russian:  1301  Arts  Tower,  231-4488 

Social  Work:  469  St.  Patricks  College  Building,  231- 

3677 

Sociology  and  Anthropology:  B750  Loeb  Building,  231- 
6650 


Soviet  and  East  European  Studies:  257  Paterson  Hall, 
231-2711 

Spanish:  1419  Arts  Tower,  231-4465 
Systems  Engineering  and  Computing  Science:  see  En- 
gineering 

Technology,  Society,  Environment  Studies:  508  Steacie 
Building,  231-4334 

Urban  Studies:  B341  Loeb  Building,  231-3616 
Women's  Studies:  D791  Loeb  Building,  231-6650 


Hours  of  Operation 


Registrar's  Office:  Faculty  of  Arts  (including  School 
of  Journalism) 

Monday  to  Friday  8:30  a.m. -12  noon;  1-5  p.m. 

Registrar's  Office:  Faculty  of  Engineering  (Including 
Architecture  and  Industrial  Design) 

Labour  Day  to  May  31 

Monday  to  Friday  9:00  a.m. -12  noon;  1:15-5  p.m. 
June  to  Labour  Day 

Monday  to  Friday  8:30  a.m. -12  noon;  1:15-4:30  p.m. 

Registrar's  Office:  Faculty  of  Science 

Labour  Day  to  May  31 

Monday  to  Friday  8:30  a.m. -5  p.m. 

June  to  Labour  Day 

Monday  to  Friday  8:30  a.m. -4:30  p.m. 

Registrar's  Office:  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  (in- 
cluding Commerce  and  Public  Administration) 

Monday  to  Friday  8:30  a.m. -12  noon;  1-5  p.m. 

Office  of  Admissions 

Labour  Day  to  May  31 

Monday  to  Friday  8:30  a.m. -5  p.m. 

June  to  Labour  Day 

Monday  to  Friday  8:30  a.m. -12  noon;  1-3  p.m. 

Continuing  Education 

Labour  Day  to  May  31 
Monday  to  Friday  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

June  to  Labour  Day 

Monday  to  Friday  8:30  a.m. -4:30  p.m. 

Evening  Service,  Continuing  Education 

Monday  to  Thursday  6:30-8:30  p.m.  . 
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Students  registered  in  degree  programs  may  receive 
evening  counter  service  (general  information  and  forms) 
from  the  Continuing  Education  offices. 

Business  Office 

Monday  to  Friday  9  a.m. -4  p.m. 
Evening  Service,  Business  Office 
Monday  to  Thursday  5-7  p.m. 
Library 

Summer  Evening  Session 

Monday  to  Thursday  8:30  a.m. -11  p.m. 

Friday  8:30  a.m. -6  p.m. 

Saturday  10  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Sunday  1-8  p.m. 

Summer  Day  Session 

Monday  to  Thursday  8:30  a.m. -11  p.m. 

Friday  8:30  a.m. -6  p.m. 

Saturday  10  a.m. -10  p.m. 

Sunday  1-10  p.m. 

Winter  Session 

Monday  to  Thursday  8:30  a.m. -11  p.m. 
Friday  8:30  a.m. -6  p.m. 
Saturday  10  a.m. -10  p.m. 
Sunday  12  noon-10  p.m. 

Weekend  study  hours  are  extended  before  examina- 
tions. When  classes  are  not  in  session,  hours  are 
reduced.  The  Library  closes  for  all  statutory  and  civic 
holidays  except  Easter  Monday. 

Bookstore 

Hours  are  subject  to  change  and  will  be  posted  on 
Bookstore  entrance. 

Student  Services 

Labour  Day  to  May  31 
Monday  to  Friday  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

June  to  Labour  Day 

Monday  to  Friday  8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Counselling 

Labour  Day  to  May  31 

Monday  to  Friday  9  a.m. -12  noon;  1-5  p.m. 

June  to  Labour  Day 

Monday  to  Friday  8:30  a.m. -12  noon;  1-4:30  p.m. 
Health  Services  (Unicentre) 

Monday  to  Friday  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 


Medical  Clinic  (Unicentre) 

Monday  to  Friday  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 
Infirmary  (Glengarry  House) 

From  September  to  May,  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week. 


Office  Locations 


Admissions 

Room  407,  Administration  (231-3730) 

Alumni  Association 

Room  510,  Administration  (231-3833) 

Athletics  and  Recreation 

Room  201,  Physical  Recreation  Centre  (231-2646) 
Awards  Office 

Room  202,  Administration  (231-3735) 
Bookstore 

Room  306,  Southam  Hall  (231-6616) 

Business  Office 

Room  301,  Administration  (231-3762) 

Canada  Employment  Centre,  Carleton  University 
Room  508,  University  Centre  (231-2600) 

Continuing  Education 

Room  302,  Administration  (231-6660) 

Counselling 

Room  1201,  Arts  Tower  (231-4408) 

Dean  of  Student  Services 

Room  501,  University  Centre  (231-3723) 

Development  Office 

Room  510,  Administration  (231-4430) 

General  Information  Desk 
Administration  (231-4321) 

Health  Services 

Level  6,  University  Centre  (231-2755) 

High  School  Liaison  Office 

Room  204,  Administration  (231-2738) 

Infirmary 

Level  1,  Glengarry  House  (231-3844) 

Information  Carleton 

Level  4,  University  Centre  (231-7177) 
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Information  Office 

Room  605,  Administration  (231-3600) 
Medical  Clinics 

Level  6,  University  Centre  (231-2755) 
Level  1,  Glengarry  House  (231-3844) 

Overseas  Students'  Advisory  Service 
Room  501,  University  Centre  (231-3724) 

Registrar's  Office,  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Social  Sciences 

Room  312  Paterson  Hall  (231-6690),  General  Office 
Room  322  Paterson  Hall  (231-7407),  Counselling  Office 

Registrar's  Office,  Faculty  of  Engineering  (including 
Architecture  and  Industrial  Design) 
Room  353,  Mackenzie  (231-4313) 

Registrar's  Office,  Faculty  of  Science 

Room  212,  Herzberg  Physics  Laboratories  (231-6705) 

Residence  Information  and  Food  Services 
Rooms  223/225,  University  Commons  (231-3610) 

Students'  Association 

Room  401,  University  Centre  (231-4380) 


r 


Student  Services 


Office  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Services 


Dean  Norman  D.  Fenn 
Room  501 ,  University  Centre 
Telephone  231-3723 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Services  can  be  a 
valuable  source  for  a  student  who  is  seeking  information 
pertaining  to  almost  any  aspect  of  student  life  on  cam- 
pus. The  office  exists  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the 
student  community  and  where  needs  become  apparent 
to  provide  the  appropriate  services. 

The  Dean's  office  is  involved  in  programming  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  facilitate  interaction  among  the  various 
consituents  of  the  university.  Members  of  the  Dean's 
office  are  available  in  an  advisory  capacity  which  in- 
cludes an  Advisory  Service  for  overseas  students. 

The  Office  has  the  overall  administrative  responsibility 
for  the  following  departments: 

Department  of  Athletics  and  Recreation; 
Awards  Office; 
Counselling  Services; 
Health  Services; 
Residence  Life. 


Athletics  and  Recreation 


Physical  Recreation  Centre 
Telephone  231  -2646 

The  physical  recreation  program  has  been  designed  to 
meet  three  general  areas  of  interest:  intercollegiate 
athletics,  intramurals,  and  recreational  skill  instruction. 
Although  many  university  students  enjoy  the  challenge 
and  excitement  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  others  fre- 
quently prefer  a  less  demanding  level  of  competition  in 
Carleton's  intramural  program,  while  yet  another  seg- 
ment of  the  university  community  desires  physical  ex- 
pression almost  completely  devoid  of  all  competition. 

To  meet  these  needs,  skill-instruction  classes  are  of- 
fered in  squash,  dance,  yoga,  fitness,  jiu-jutsu,  karate 
and  swimming. 

The  intramural  program  includes  touch  football,  cross- 
country running,  basketball,  broomball,  volleyball,  bad- 
minton, swimming,  curling  and  hockey.  A  few  of  these 
activities  are  co-educational. 

Carleton's  Varsity  teams  for  men  (The  Ravens)  partici- 
pate in  basketball,  football,  waterpolo,  cross-country  ski- 
ing and  fencing.  The  University  is  a  member  of  the 
Ontario  Universities  Athletic  Association. 

The  women's  Varsity  teams  (The  Robins)  are  members 
of  the  Ontario  Women's  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  participate  in  basketball,  volleyball,  cross- 
country skiing  and  fencing. 


The  University's  present  outdoor  athletic  facilities  include 
football  and  soccer  fields  as  well  as  a  hockey  and 
skating  rink.  The  indoor  facilities  consist  of  a  fifty-metre 
pool  and  ten-metre  diving  platform;  a  fitness  centre  with 
jogging  track,  weight  training  and  fitness  testing  equip- 
ment; and  a  large  double  gymnasium  with  four  squash 
courts  and  a  combatives  room.  The  facilities  are  made 
available  to  students  either  for  recreational  needs  or  for 
organized  competition. 

The  athletic  program  at  Carleton  is  governed  by  an 
Athletic  Board  comprised  of  members  from  the  Faculty, 
Administration  and  the  Students'  Association. 


Awards  Office 


Room  202,  Administration  Building 
Telephone  231-3735 

Medals  are  the  major  academic  awards  granted  by  the 
University  to  its  superior  graduating  scholars.  They  have 
no  monetary  value. 

The  Awards  Office  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  undergraduate  scholarship  and  bursary  programs  as 
well  as  loans  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  on  entry  to  the  University  and 
to  those  in  course  on  the  basis  of  superior  academic 
performance.  Applications  are  not  required. 

Awards  and  prizes  are  awarded  for  excellence  in  particu- 
lar areas  of  study.  They  may  be  cash  awards  or  book 
prizes.  No  applications  are  required. 

Bursaries  are  awarded  to  students  who  can  show 
genuine  evidence  of  financial  need  and  who  have  satis- 
factory academic  standing.  Students  who  are  residents 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  or  the  province  of  Quebec  are 
expected  first  to  apply  for  provincial  assistance.  (See 
below.) 

Financial  Aid  for  Students 

Administration  of  Awards 

1.  Students  receiving  scholarships  and  bursaries  ex- 
ceeding in  total  $200  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  University  will  ordinarily  be  paid  in  two  instalments, 
one  in  October  and  one  in  January.  The  University 
reserves  the  right  to  withhold  the  payment  of  the  second 
instalment  in  cases  where  students  do  not  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  award.  Awards  of  $200  or  less  will 
ordinarily  be  paid  in  one  instalment,  in  October. 

2.  Scholarship  and  bursary  recipients  who  withdraw 
before  the  completion  of  their  year  will  be  expected  to 
refund  their  bursaries  or  scholarships  (or  a  portion 
thereof). 
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Government  Aid  Programs 

Ontario  Residents 

Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants  who  are  resi- 
dents of  Ontario  may  qualify  for  assistance  from  the 
Ontario  Student  Assistance  Program.  The  financial  aid 
scheme  is  designed  to  supplement,  rather  than  replace, 
family  and/or  student  resources.  In  order  to  determine 
the  additional  funds  required,  the  province  objectively 
assesses  the  resources  of  the  family  and/or  the  student 
which  could  reasonably  be  used  to  provide  for  the 
student's  educational  costs.  The  assistance  is  in  the 
form  of  an  Ontario  Study  Grant,  a  Canada  Student  Loan 
and/or  Ontario  Student  Loan.  The  maximum  loan /grant 
award  a  student  can  receive  in  one  academic  year  is  the 
total  amount  of  his  or  her  allowable  educational  costs. 
The  average  Ontario  Student  Assistance  issued  through 
Carieton  University  in  1978-79  was  $2,200.  Application 
forms  and  further  information  can  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting the  Awards  Office  or  the  Student  Awards  Branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  Mowat 
Block,  Queen's  Park,  Toronto,  M7A  2B4. 

Students  wishing  to  have  applications  processed  in  time 
for  Fall  registration,  must  ensure  that  completed  forms 
are  submitted  to  the  Awards  Office  by  July  1.  For 
assistance  for  the  full  academic  year,  application  should 
be  made  before  September  30. 

Part-Time  Students 

Students  enrolled  in  fewer  than  four  full  courses  are 
classified  as  part-time  for  the  purposes  of  federal/pro- 
vincial financial  aid  schemes.  These  students  are  ad- 
vised to  contact  the  Awards  Office  for  information  on  the 
availability  of  financial  aid  for  part-time  study. 

Residents  of  Other  Provinces /Territories 

Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants  from  the  ter- 
ritories and  all  other  provinces  except  Quebec  may 
qualify  for  assistance  from  the  Canada  Student  Loans 
Plan  through  their  home  province.  The  maximum  loan 
available  *per  academic  year  is  currently  $1,800,  al- 
though this  is  under  review.  The  loan  is  interest  free 
while  the  student  is  enrolled  full-time  and  for  six  months 
thereafter.  Some  provinces  also  make  available  non- 
repayable grant  assistance  along  with  this  federal  loan. 

The  Awards  Office  disburses  general  information  on  the 
various  provincial  aid  schemes  but  application  forms  and 
details  on  individual  programs  must  be  obtained  from 
the  authorities  in  the  home  province.  Deadline  dates 
vary  but  generally  speaking,  it  is  wise  to  apply  for 
financial  assistance  through  the  appropriate  provincial 
department  before  July  15. 

Quebec  Aid 

Applications  from  students  for  aid  assistance  from  the 
province  of  Quebec  should  be  made  directly  to  the 
Awards  Office.  Deadline  date  for  submission  of  applica- 
tions is  September  30.  In  order  to  be  accepted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  all  applications  must  be  offi- 
cially stamped  by  the  Awards  Officer. 


Bursaries 

Bursaries  administered  by  Carieton  University  are 
awarded  to  students  who  have  a  sound  academic  stand- 
ing and  who  show  evidence  of  genuine  financial  need. 

One  application  only,  available  in  the  Awards  Office,  is 
required  for  bursaries  which  are  administered  by  Carle- 
ton. 

For  details  of  medals,  scholarships,  prizes,  bursaries 
and  loans  see  pp.  41 9-432. 


Overseas  Students'  Advisory  Service 


Room  501 ,  University  Centre 
Telephone  231-3724 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Services  offers  an 
advisory  service  for  overseas  students.  Information  con- 
cerning English  and  academic  difficulties,  financial  assis- 
tance and  health  and  immigration  regulations  is  availa- 
ble through  this  office. 


Placement  and  Career  Counselling:  Canada 
Employment  Centre 


Room  508,  University  Centre 
Telephone  231-2600  or  996-9590 

The  Placement  and  Career  Counselling  Service  is  pro- 
vided by  Employment  and  Immigration  Canada  through 
the  establishment  of  an  on-campus  Canada  Employment 
Centre  (CEC).  The  purpose  of  the  service  is  two-fold. 

1.  To  provide  students  with  readily  available  access  to 
employment  opportunities.  To  this  end  the  Centre  main- 
tains job-boards  listing  part-time,  summer  and  perma- 
nent employment  opportunities.  In  addition,  each  year 
the  Centre  arranges  for  a  large  number  of  representa- 
tives from  government,  business  and  industry,  both  local 
and  national,  to  recruit  at  Carieton.  While  the  majority  of 
these  visits  are  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  for  perma- 
nent employment,  a  number  are  arranged  for  under- 
graduates seeking  summer  employment.  Students  in- 
terested in  participating  in  this  program  are  advised  to 
contact  the  Centre  upon  returning  to  classes  in  the  Fall, 
because  recruiting  visits  commence  early  in  October. 

2.  To  provide  students  with  information  about  and  assis- 
tance in  preparing  for  entry  into  the  labour  market. 
Individual  and  group  counselling,  covering  such  topics 
as  career  areas,  labour-market  trends,  the  job  hunt  and 
resume  preparation,  is  available  to  students  seeking  or 
preparing  for  employment.  Students  can  supplement  the 
counselling  provided  by  reviewing  materials  maintained 
in  the  Centre's  library,  as  well  as  by  contacting  Counsel- 
ling Services,  located  in  Room  1201,  Arts  Tower. 
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All  Placement  and  Career  Counselling  information  may 
be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Centre  or  referring  to  the 
CEC  Weekly  Bulletin  posted  throughout  the  University. 
The  University  papers  and  radio  station  are  additional 
sources  of  information  from  the  Centre. 


Student  Housing  and  Food  Services 


Residences 

Telephone  231-6395 

Five  residences  are  located  on  the  campus  close  to  the 
classrooms,  library  and  other  University  facilities.  The 
underground  tunnel  system  makes  travel  to  all  parts  of 
the  campus  easy  and  convenient  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  Each  residence  building  is  provided  with 
T.V.  lounges,  study  areas  and  laundry  facilities.  Stu- 
dents' rooms  are  equipped  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of 
students. 

Full-time  students  of  the  University  are  eligible  to  live  in 
residence,  with  non-residents  of  Ottawa  being  given 
preference.  The  residence  contract  covers  the  period 
from  September  through  the  Spring  examinations  except 
for  a  short  period  at  Christmas  when  the  facilities  are 
closed. 

All  residents  must  participate  in  the  residence  meal  plan 
which  provides  two  meals  per  day  (lunch  and  dinner)  on 
an  "all-you-can-eat"  basis.  In  addition  to  the  policy  of 
unlimited  servings  there  are  monthly  specials,  and  every 
Saturday  night  is  steak  night. 

To  receive  a  residence  application  form,  students  new  to 
Carleton  should  indicate  on  the  University  application 
that  residence  is  desired.  Subsequent  residence  infor- 
mation will  be  sent  from  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
Residence  applications  are  sent  to  students  concurrent 
with  the  offer  of  admissions  to  full-time  study  at  Carle- 
ton.  For  further  details  about  residence  services  or 
procedures,  students  should  contact  the  Student  Hous- 
ing and  Food  Services  Office.  Students  who  are  cur- 
rently registered  at  Carleton  need  only  visit  the  Student 
Housing  Office  to  obtain  an  application  for  residence. 

Off-Campus  Housing 

Telephone  231-3612 

The  Off-Campus  Housing  Section  is  set  up  to  assist 
students  unable  to  obtain  or  not  interested  in  on-campus 
residence  accommodation.  Listings  range  from  rooms  to 
private  houses,  giving  the  rates  and  amenities  provided. 
This  service  has  been  set  up  to  aid  out-of-town  people, 
but  it  is  in  no  way  a  rental  agency.  Listings  (not 
available  for  distribution)  are  posted  in  a  glass-enclosed 
case  in  the  foyer  outside  room  223  of  the  Commons 
building;  and  are  available  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week.  The  University  does  not  undertake  to  inspect  or 
approve  any  of  the  facilities  which  are  listed  by  the 
Off-Campus  Housing  Section. 


In  addition  a  service  called  "Faculty  and  Staff  Listing"  is 
prepared.  This  lists  houses  of  staff  members  going  on 
sabbatical  leave  for  periods  ranging  from  six  months  to 
two  years.  The  list  is  available  on  request. 

Food  Services 

Telephone  231-6395 

A  variety  of  food  service  plans  and  facilities  are  avail- 
able to  non-residence  students,  staff  and  faculty  at 
Carleton.  In  addition,  full  catering  services  are  available 
to  provide  banquets  for  500-800,  or  a  birthday  cake  for  a 
friend. 

Use  of  the  residence  dining  halls  with  the  program  of 
unlimited  servings,  Saturday  night  steak  and  monthly 
specials,  is  available  to  students,  staff  and  faculty.  A 
number  of  food  plans  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Food  Services.  These  range  from  14 
meals  per  week  to  cash  at  the  door. 

The  Loeb  Building  and  University  Centre  also  have 
Cafeteria  service  available.  In  addition,  many  buildings 
on  campus  are  serviced  by  vending  machines  for  full 
lunches  or  just  a  beverage. 

Conference  Services 

Telephone  231-5510 

During  the  summer  months,  residences  are  used  in  a 
dual  capacity  for  summer  and  transient  students  and  for 
conference  delegates.  Full  conference  requirements 
(room,  food  services,  special  catering,  meeting  rooms, 
etc.)  are  handled  by  this  section.  Rates  and  details  will 
be  sent  out  on  request. 

The  arrangement  of  special  functions  such  as  wedding 
receptions,  banquets,  parties  (large  and  small)  and  spe- 
cial meetings  come  within  the  scope  of  this  section. 


Health  Services 


Health  Services  is  provided  to  protect  and  improve  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  the  students  and  of  the 
University  community.  Responsibilities  are  to  provide 
consultation,  treatment  and  advice  on  matters  of  health, 
and  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  students  to  perform 
academic  work.  When  the  necessary  service  cannot  be 
provided  by  the  program,  appropriate  referrals  will  be 
made.  Confidentiality  is  respected  at  all  times. 

Health  Services  has  regular  hours  and  is  staffed  by 
physicians,  nurses  and  psychiatrists. 

The  main  clinic  is  on  level  6  of  the  University  Centre, 
open  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  For  an  appointment  call 
231-2755. 

The  infirmary  provides  care  for  in-patients,  as  well  as 
out-patient  clinics  after  closure  of  the  main  clinic  during 
the  'quiet  hours',  September  through  to  May.  Nursing 
care  is  provided  during  these  times  with  physicians  on 
call.  It  is  located  on  level  1  of  Glengarry  House. 
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Psychiatrists  are  in  attendance  for  those  requiring 
psychiatric  assessment  or  care.  The  services  provided 
by  these  facilities  are  available  to  all  students  of  the 
University. 

Medical  excuses  will  not  be  issued  by  the  Health  Ser- 
vices for  examinations  and  term  papers  which  are 
missed  because  of  illness.  If  confirmation  of  the  illness 
is  required,  the  instructor  may  contact  the  treating  physi- 
cian. A  medical  certificate  does  not  constitute  an  appeal. 
Requests  for  deferral,  etc.  should  be  made  to  the 
appropriate  Faculty  Registrar's  Office. 


University  Counselling  Services 


The  University  Counselling  Services  is  an  educational 
resource  centre  available  to  all  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community.  It  provides  a  variety  of  learning  experi- 
ences to  facilitate  personal  growth  and  adjustment, 
maximum  development  of  individual  potential  and  the 
realization  of  personal,  academic  and  career  goals.  To 
this  end,  a  qualified  team  of  counselling  professionals 
offers  a  wide  range  of  services  and  programs. 

All  contacts  with  the  University  Counselling  Services  are 
voluntary  and  strictly  confidential.  Information  is  only 
released  upon  the  request  and  consent  of  the  client 
involved.  Other  types  of  assistance  include  appropriate 
on  and  off-campus  referrals  when  required  and  consulta- 
tion regarding  the  problems  of  another  person. 

The  Centre  is  located  in  Room  1201,  Arts  Tower,  with 
office  hours  from  9  a.m.  to  noon  and  from  1  to  5  p.m. 
For  further  information  about  services  and  programs, 
contact  the  Centre  in  person  or  call  231-4408. 

Counselling  Services 

Personal  counselling  affords  the  opportunity  of  learning 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  emotional  and  social  con- 
cerns. Educational  and  career  counselling  involves  learn- 
ing to  plan  wisely,  handle  difficulties,  and  make  deci- 
sions with  regard  to  academic  and  vocational  concerns. 
Individual  and  group  approaches  are  used  in  providing 
counselling  and  therapy. 

Testing  Service 

A  testing  program  is  designed  in  consultation  with  a 
counsellor  and  constitutes  an  individual  assessment  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  self-knowledge  required.  Relevant 
information  generated  by  interest,  personality,  and  ability 
test  results  is  used  in  helping  to  determine  goals  and 
make  choices. 

Information  Service 

A  resource  centre  is  maintained  for  use  in  educational 
and  vocational  planning.  It  includes  materials  on  occupa- 
tions, university  and  community  college  calendars,  direc- 
tories and  other  types  of  career  literature.  Information 
about  other  sources  of  assistance  at.  Carleton  and  in  the 
greater  Ottawa  community  is  also  available. 


Learning  Assistance  Service 

Various  programs  and  activities  are  designed  to  create 
learning  experiences  which  further  the  development  of 
effective  reading  and  study  skills.  Testing,  instruction 
and  practice  are  provided  to  correct  difficulties  and 
improve  the  ability  to  learn  and  study.  Individual  and 
group  approaches  are  utilized. 

Group  Programs 

These  programs  afford  opportunities  to  be  involved  in  a 
variety  of  experiences  in  which  learning  is  best  facili- 
tated through  group  participation.  They  are  offered 
periodically  throughout  the  year.  The  nature  and  content 
of  programs  are  publicized  along  with  dates  and  regis- 
tration details. 


Facilities  for  Handicapped  Students 


The  campus  of  Carleton  University  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  in  Canada  for  accommodating  physically  hand- 
icapped persons.  The  buildings  are  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other  and  are  connected  by  tunnels.  All  of  the 
main  buildings  have  elevators  and  are  ramped  for  out- 
side entrance  and  egress;  most  have  washrooms  equip- 
ped for  the  handicapped. 

A  guide  to  the  University  for  the  handicapped  has  been 
prepared  by  a  club  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
handicapped.  Copies  are  available  through  the  office  of 
the  Dean  of  Student  Services. 


Bookstore 


The  University  Bookstore  is  located  in  Southam  Hall. 
The  Bookstore  offers  a  wide  range  of  reference  books 
and  books  for  leisure  reading  as  well  as  required  and 
recommended  books  for  classroom  use.  Stationery 
supplies,  material  for  laboratory  use,  giftware  and  other 
student  requirements  are  also  available  including  special 
order  service  and  film  processing  service.  Hours  of 
operation  vary  in  order  to  provide  extended  service 
required  during  peak  periods.  Please  check  the 
schedule  of  hours  at  the  Bookstore  entrance. 


University  Centre 


The  University  Centre  is  the  "student  building"  run 
largely  by  the  Carleton  University  Students'  Association. 
The  Unicentre,  as  it  is  affectionately  known,  offers 
recreational  and  educational  services  and  conveniences 
that  people  may  need  or  desire  in  their  daily  life  on 
campus,  and  allows  an  opportunity  to  gather  in  relaxed 
and  informal  discussion  outside  the  classroom.  The 
Centre  sponsors  many  events  of  interest  to  the  commun- 
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ity  as  a  whole.  It  also  encourages  individuals  and  groups 
to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  by  initiating  their  own 
programs. 

Services  and  facilities  within  the  University  Centre  are: 
arts  and  crafts  workshop,  games  area,  variety  and 
record  store,  women's  centre,  pubs,  coffee  house, 
lounges,  food  services,  health  services,  Canada 
Employment  Centre,  travel  agency,  radio  station 
(CKCU-FM),  student  newspaper  (The  Charlatan),  infor- 
mation services,  box  office,  amateur  radio  club,'  photo- 
graphic club,  and  the  offices  of  the  Ombudsman,  the 
Dean  of  Student  Services  and  the  Students'  Association. 
The  University  Centre  also  provides  rental  facilities  for 
both  on-  and  off-campus  groups. 


Office  of  the  Ombudsman 


Jim  Kennelly 
Ombudsman 

Dorothy  Kent 
Assistant  Ombudsman 

Room  51 1 ,  University  Centre 
Telephone  231-6717 

The  Office  of  the  Ombudsman  deals  with  individuals' 
grievances,  complaints  and  requests  for  information.  The 
Office  acts  independently  of  any  structure  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  is  able  to  act  objectively  on  behalf  of  the 
students,  staff  or  faculty  members.  On-campus  as  well 
as  off-campus  problems  are  handled  by  the  staff  (i.e. 
academic  appeals,  landlord  and  tenant  problems,  etc.). 

The  Ombudsman's  Office  will  act  as  an  intermediary  or 
provide  information  for  students  as  the  situation  de- 
mands. Advice  on  legal  issues  can  also  be  obtained 
from  the  Office. 


Students'  Association 


Carleton  University  Students'  Association 


Room  401,  University  Centre 
Telephone  231-4380 

The  Carleton  University  Students'  Association  (CUSA)  is 
a  student  run  organization  that  promotes  the  interests  of 
the  student  body.  Every  student  at  Carleton  is  a  member 
of  CUSA  and  contributes  an  annual  fee  to  help  pay  for 
the  costs  of  CUSA's  diverse  activities  and  operations, 
and  the  running  of  the  University  Centre. 

The  policy  body  or  'government'  of  CUSA  is  the  28- 
member  Students'  Council,  elected  annually  by  the  stu- 
dent population.  Representation  on  this  body  is  "rep- 
by-pop''  by  faculty,  plus  a  President  and  Finance  Com- 
missioner elected  at  large. 

CUSA  funds  and/or  operates  a  variety  of  services  such 
as  the  student  newspaper  (The  Charlatan),  an  FM  radio 
station  (Radio  Carleton  —  CKCU),  legal  aid  services, 
women's  centre  and  peer  counselling  centre,  the  Om- 
budsman's office,  various  publications  including  a 
Course  Guide,  a  Survival  Guide,  a  student  handbook 
and  a  telephone  directory,  an  assortment  of  clubs  and 
societies,  alternate  education  programs,  speakers 
series,  and  an  Education  Office  that  offers  academic 
and  political  information  for  all  students.  The  Unicentre 
building  on  campus  is  also  operated  by  CUSA  and 
includes  a  variety  store,  a  record  store,  Rooster's  Coffee 
House,  the  Box  Office,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  workshops, 
Information  Carleton,  the  Games  Room,  and  a  pub 
called  Oliver's. 

CUSA  also  represents  the  students'  interest  on  the 
political  level,  as  a  lobby  group,  to  outline  the  student 
point  of  view  to  the  Administration  and  various  govern- 
ment departments.  Students  at  Carleton  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Union  of  Students  and  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Students. 

The  Students'  Association  is  continuallly  working  to 
improve  and  expand  its  sphere  of  activities.  To  do  so, 
CUSA  welcomes  student  input  and  ideas,  and  individu- 
als as  well  as  groups  are  encouraged  to  make  their 
feelings  known  to  the  elected  members.  Remember  it's 
your  students'  association. 


Alumni  Association 


Room  510,  Administration  Building 
Telephone  613-231-3833 

The  alumni  association  is  an  informal  body  which  en- 
compasses the  24,000  graduates  from  the  University.  Its 
primary  function  is  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
the  University,  academically  and  otherwise,  with  the 
objective  of  enhancing  the  effectiveness  with  which  the 
University  fulfils  its  role  in  society.  As  well,  the  alumni 
association  exists  to  ensure  mutually  beneficial  relations 
and  communication  between  the  University  and  its 
alumni  and  among  the  alumni  themselves. 

Alumni  records  are  maintained  by  the  Development 
Office,  which  is  also  responsible  for  all  alumni  fund- 
raising  activities.  Alumni  communication  programs  are 
carried  out  through  the  Information  Office.  All  alumni 
activities  and  programs  are  supervised  by  the  Alumni 
Fund  and  Information  Council,  composed  of  alumni 
volunteer  representatives. 
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General  Admission  Requirements 


Persons  wishing  to  follow  programs  of  study  leading  to  a 
degree,  certificate  or  diploma  must  be  formally  admitted 
to  the  University. 

Persons  wishing  to  register  in  degree-credit  courses 
without  having  been  formally  admitted  to  the  University 
may  do  so  as  Special  students.  See  pp.  45-47. 

Applicants  should  note  that  in  view  of  limited  accommo- 
dation in  certain  programs,  holding  the  minimum  admis- 
sion requirements  can  only  establish  eligibility  for  selec- 
tion to  the  University.  This  is  particularly  true  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Bachelor  of  Architecture,  Bachelor  of  Com- 
merce, Bachelor  of  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Industrial 
Design  and  Bachelor  of  Journalism  programs. 

This  publication  contains  admission  requirements  for  the 
1979-80  academic  year  only.  Students  wishing  to  apply 
for  1980-81  should  request  a  copy  of  the  1980-81 
Admissions  brochure,  which  will  include  any  revisions 
made  since  publication  of  this  Calendar. 

Applicants  are  reminded  that  the  admission  require- 
ments contained  herein  are  guidelines  and,  as  such,  are 
applied  with  an  appropriate  degree  of  flexibility.  Individu- 
als who  are  in  any  doubt  about  their  eligibility  for 
admission  are  encouraged  to  enquire  at  the  Office  of 
Admissions. 

In  the  past  few  years,  considerable  flexibility  has  been 
introduced  into  the  admission  requirements  but,  at  the 
same  time,  essential  features  have  been  preserved.  As 
admission  requirements  are  subject  to  continuing  review, 
the  University  will  most  certainly  make  additional 
changes  in  the  future,  but  only  when  convinced  that 
these  changes  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
student. 

Guidelines  have  been  adopted  enabling  the  University  to 
deal  with  applications  from  the  most  highly  experimental 
schools.  High  school  officials  are  invited  to  contact  the 
Office  of  Admissions  if  it  is  felt  that  these  admission 
requirements  cannot  accommodate  certain  programs 
being  offered. 

Dates  of  Entry 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  register  in  January,  May, 
and  July  as  well  as  in  September.  (See  pp.  10-12  for 
details  on  the  Academic  Year.)  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  a  full  range  of  courses  is  only  offered 
during  the  Winter  session,  i.e.  September  to  May! 

Levels  of  Entry 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  Qualifying  University,  First 
or  Upper  years  depending  upon  academic  qualification. 
Where  a  student  is  admitted  at  the  Qualifying  University 
year  level,  a  Major  degree  program  is  normally  four 
years  in  length  (i.e.  Qualifying  University,  First,  Second, 
Third)  and  an  Honours  degree  program  is  normally  five 
years  in  length  (i.e.  Qualifying  University,  First,  Second, 


Third,  Fourth).  Where  a  student  is  admitted  at  the 
First-year  level,  the  degree  program  is  reduced  by  one 
year,  i.e.  normally  three  years  for  a  Major  degree  and 
four  years  for  an  Honours  degree.  Beyond  First  year, 
remaining  degree  requirements  are  determined  by  the 
total  number  of  credits  required  for  that  particular  degree 
program  less  those  credits  granted  on  transfer  from 
previous  post-secondary  study. 

It  should  be  noted  that  students  who  are  being  consider- 
ed for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  University  year  level 
may,  at  the  time  of  admission,  receive  credit  for  work 
completed  at  that  level  in  the  Canadian  high  school 
system.  This  is  of  particular  importance  if  a  student 
elects  a  Concurrent  Studies  Program  or  qualifies  for 
Accelerated  Progress  (see  below). 

Concurrent  Studies 

Concurrent  Studies  enables  local  high  school  students 
to  begin  their  university  studies  at  the  First-year  level 
while  completing  their  Grade  13  programs.  Concurrent 
Studies  is  Carleton's  response  to  the  high  school  credit 
system  and  recognizes  the  fact  that  many  students  do 
not  proceed  from  Grade  13  to  university  in  a  "lock-step" 
fashion.  The  intention  of  this  feature  is  to  facilitate  the 
transition  from  secondary  to  post-secondary  studies, 
thereby  extending  the  "continuous  progress"  concept 
which  has  been  so  well  developed  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels. 

Any  student  who  has  completed  the  Ontario  Grade  12 
diploma  with  a  minimum  70%  average  in  addition  to  one 
or  more  Level  5  (Grade  13)  subjects  may  participate.  At 
the  time  of  admission,  credit  will  be  granted  for  those 
Level  5  courses  graded  60%  or  better  which  are  accept- 
able for  the  student's  selected  degree  program.  The 
concurrent  program  must  then  be  completed  in  a  twelve 
month  period,  at  which  time  the  requirements  on  admis- 
sion will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  additional  Level  5 
work  completed. 

Note:  Students  must  successfully  complete  six  Level  5 
courses  (Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation 
Diploma)  in  order  to  receive  full  credit  for  the  Qualifying 
University  year. 

Accelerated  Progress 

Carleton  will  not  consider  Ontario  Grade  12  graduates 
for  admission  to  the  First  year,  but  the  "Accelerated 
Progress"  feature  can  achieve  similar  results  for  Qualify- 
ing University  year  students  in  the  Faculties  of 
Arts  and  Social  Sciences  who  perform  at  an  above- 
average  level.  More  specifically,  any  Qualifying  Univer- 
sity year  student  who,  during  his  or  her  first  two  years  or 
ten  courses  at  the  University,  passes  all  courses  with  a 
B-  or  70%  average,  may  have  his  or  her  program 
assessed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  number  of 
courses  required  to  graduate.  The  maximum  reduction 
possible  under  this  policy  could  result  in  a  student 
obtaining  a  degree  in  three  years  beyond  Grade  12. 

For  the  Faculty  of  Science,  students  who  successfully 
complete  the  First-year  promotion  requirements  within 
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one  Academic  Year  after  admission  to  Qualifying  Uni- 
versity year  may  have  their  remaining  degree  require- 
ments reassessed  at  that  time. 

For  the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  including  the  Schools  of 
Architecture  and  Industrial  Design,  students  who  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  promotion  requirements  upon  comple- 
tion of  one  year  of  full-time  studies,  may  apply  for 
assessment  of  the  remaining  degree  requirements  under 
the  Accelerated  Progress  Policy. 

Because  acceleration  is  based  on  a  student's  perfor- 
mance at  Carleton,  it  is  felt  that  this  policy  is  more 
academically  sound  than  direct  entry  to  First  year  from 
Grade  12. 

Only  exceptional  students  should  be  interested  in  this 
policy  of  accelerated  progress  which  is  designed  to 
enable  very  capable  students  to  proceed  to  a  degree  at 
a  rate  commensurate  with  their  ability  in  university  work. 

Qualifying  University  Year 

This  program  is  roughly  equivalent  to  Ontario  Grade  13 
and  is  offered  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  Bachelor  of 
Engineering  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  programs. 
Since  all  other  undergraduate  degree  programs  begin  at 
the  First-year  level,  students  interested  in  these  prog- 
rams must  first  complete  an  appropriate  Qualifying  Uni- 
versity year  program  in  either  Arts,  Engineering  or 
Science.  (See  Summary  on  pp.  35-38.) 

Certificate  and  Diploma  Programs 

In  addition  to  offering  eight  undergraduate  degree  prog- 
rams, for  which  the  admission  requirements  are  stated 
on  the  following  pages,  Carleton  offers  three  certificate 
programs  and  one  undergraduate  diploma  program  as 
follows: 

Certificate  in  English  Language  and  Composition 

Admission  Requirements 

A  university  degree  or  teaching  certificate.  This  is  an 
in-service  certificate  intended  primarily  for  practising 
teachers  in  order  to  upgrade  their  knowledge  of  those 
areas  of  language  and  of  writing  theory  which  underlie 
the  new  Ontario  guidelines  and  support  documents. 

Refer  to  p.  96  for  program  details. 

Certificate  in  Public  Service  Studies 

Admission  Requirements 

Junior  Matriculation.  The  cases  of  experienced  applic- 
ants without  Junior  Matriculation  will  be  considered  on 
their  merits  and  the  completion  of  certain  subjects  at 
Carleton  may  be  required  before  admission.  Candidates 
may  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing,  but  must 
complete  at  least  five  courses  for  the  certificate  at 
Carleton  University.  Students  who  have  completed  an 
undergraduate  degree  are  not  eligible  for  admission  to 
this  program. 

Refer  to  p.  183  for  program  details. 


Certificate  in  the  Teaching  of  English  as  a  Second 
Language 

Admission  Requirements 

The  certificate  program  is  intended  for  persons  who 
have  already  completed  a  first  degree  in  another  sub- 
ject, or  a  course  of  study  in  a  teacher  training  college. 
Others  with  a  strong  academic  background  or  with 
experience  in  the  teaching  cf  English  as  a  second 
language  may  be  admitted  to  the  program  with  the 
permission  of  the  Linguistics  Department. 

Refer  to  p.  139  for  program  details. 

Diploma  in  Music 

Admission  Requirements 

This  program  is  designed  to  attract  individuals  who  have 
a  strong  background  in  performance  on  a  musical  in- 
strument or  voice,  have  been  involved  in  the  teaching  of 
music,  and  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  additional 
academic  qualifications. 

Applicants  will  be  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Music.  Although  normal  admission 
requirements  are  senior  matriculation  and  an  adequate 
level  of  performance,  special  consideration  will  be  ex- 
tended to  other  applicants  under  mature  matriculation 
regulations. 

Refer  to  p.  144  for  program  details. 


High  School  Applicants 


Ontario 

The  basic  admission  requirement  is  the  completion  of 
the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma 
(Grade  12)  with  a  minimum  70%  average.  Students  who 
have  successfully  attained  this  level  will  be  considered 
for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  University  year.  Applic- 
ants are  cautioned,  however,  that  because  of  enrolment 
restrictions,  a  somewhat  higher  average  may  be  re- 
quired to  gain  admission. 

To  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  First  year,  which 
is  the  usual  level  of  entry,  a  student  must  successfully 
complete  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Gradua- 
tion Diploma  (Grade  13)  with  a  minimum  60%  average. 
Students  who  have  partially  completed  Grade  13  and 
who  are  not  participating  in  the  Concurrent  Studies 
program  (see  above)  will  be  considered  for  possible 
advanced  standing  at  the  Qualifying  University  year 
level.  A  later  assessment  might  also  be  possible  under 
the  Accelerated  Progress  feature  (see  above). 

Detailed  admission  requirements  for  each  under- 
graduate degree  program  can  be  found  in  chart  form 
on  pp.  35-38. 

Carleton  University  utilizes,  for  admission  purposes,  the 
credit  system  as  defined  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  for 
Ontario.  In  calculating  averages,  the  weighting  factor 
assigned  to  a  subject  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
credit  value  of  that  subject. 
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Quebec 

Students  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  may  apply  for 
admission  to  Carleton  University  either  upon  completion 
of  the  Secondary  V  Certificate  or  after  completing  work 
towards  the  Collegial  Diploma  (see  Quebec  CEGEPs,  p. 
33). 

Students  applying  on  the  basis  of  high  school  studies 
will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  Uni- 
versity year  as  follows: 

General  Statement 

The  Quebec  Secondary  V  Certificate,  with  a  minimum 
75%  average  and  including  six,  two-unit,  college  pre- 
paratory subjects  at  the  Secondary  V  level.  Applicants 
are  cautioned,  however,  that  because  of  enrolment  re- 
strictions, a  somewhat  higher  average  may  be  required 
to  gain  admission. 

Individual  Degree  Program  Requirements 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

Secondary  V  work  to  include  two  of:  English;  a  language 
other  than  English;  Mathematics  (Functions). 

Bachelor  of  Engineering 

Secondary  V  work  to  include:  Mathematics  (Functions); 
Chemistry;  Physics. 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Secondary  V  work  to  include:  Mathematics  (Functions); 
two  Natural  or  Life  Sciences,  normally  Chemistry  and 
Physics. 

Students  who  have  completed  a  Grade  12  program  will 
be  considered  for  admission  to  First  year. 

Other  High  School  Systems 

Although  all  high  school  applicants  may  be  considered 
for  admission  to  either  the  Qualifying  University  or  First 
year,  depending  upon  academic  qualifications,  indivi- 
duals from  foreign  systems  of  education  will  be  consider- 
ed for  admission  to  the  Qualifying  University  year  only  if 
they  are  able  to  present  sufficient  evidence  that  their 
secondary  school  background  is  appropriate  to  this  level 
of  entry  with  respect  to  academic  content  and  level  of 
achievement. 

Generally  speaking,  applicants  must  meet  requirements 
for  admission  to  a  university  in  their  own  province  or 
country. 

Note:  For  programs  which  have  a  Mathematics  pre- 
requisite, if  no  Calculus  is  presented,  appropriate  prog- 
ram adjustments  may  have  to  be  made  to  include 
Mathematics  69.007*  (Calculus)  as  an  extra  half-course 
above  and  beyond  the  normal  degree -prog ram  require- 
ments. 

The  following  certificates,  recognized  as  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Graduation 
Diploma  (Grade  12),  may  be  accepted  to  meet  admis- 
sion requirements  to  the  Qualifying  University  year: 


Newfoundland:  Grade  11  (High  School  Graduation). 

United  States:  High  School  Graduation  (Grade  12). 

United  Kingdom,  West  Indies,  East  and  West  Africa, 
Hong  Kong:  The  General  Certificate  of  Education  (or 
equivalent)  with  satisfactory  standing  in  five  subjects  at 
the  Ordinary  Level  (or  equivalent),  at  one  sitting. 

Note:  Students  who  achieve  at  a  high  level  in  their  first 
ten  courses  at  Carleton  University  may  have  their  prog- 
ram assessed  for  a  possible  reduction  in  degree  re- 
quirements (see  Accelerated  Progress,  p.  29). 

The  following  certificates,  recognized  as  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour 
Graduation  Diploma  (Grade  13),  may  be  accepted  to 
meet  admission  requirements  to  the  First  year  provided 
the  overall  minimum  average  is  65%: 

Alberta,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Saskatchewan: 
Grade  12  (Senior  Matriculation). 

United  Kingdom,  West  Indies,  East  and  West  Africa, 
Hong  Kong:  The  General  Certificate  of  Education  (or  the 
equivalent)  with  satisfactory  standing  in  five  subjects  at 
Ordinary  Level  and  two  suitable  subjects  at  Advanced 
Level,  the  latter  completed  at  one  sitting.  The  Interna- 
tional Baccalaureate. 

United  States:  Graduates  of  an  American  high  school 
are  not  eligible  for  admission  to  the  First  year  of  a 
degree  program.  (Students  who  have  completed  the 
Freshman  year  at  an  American  university  will  be  consi- 
dered for  admission  to  the  First  year.  See  p.  32  for 
transfers  from  post-secondary  institutions.) 

Special  Requirements  for  Overseas  Students 

Proficiency  in  English 

Since  the  instructional  language  of  the  University  is 
English,  applicants  must  be  able  to  understand  and  be 
understood  in  English,  both  written  and  oral.  Applicants 
whose  mother  tongue  is  a  language  other  than  English 
must  clearly  exhibit  this  ability  by  the  results  of  the  Test 
of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  given  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Translation  of  Documents 

Applicants  from  non-English  speaking  countries  must 
arrange  to  submit  Certified  English  translations  of  their 
academic  documents. 

Financial  Information 

1.  Current  immigration  laws  do  not  normally  permit 
foreign  students  to  seek  employment  in  Canada  to 
assist  themselves  in  paying  any  part  of  their  education 
expenses.  In  addition,  the  University  has  no  incoming 
scholarships  or  financial  assistance  plans  available  for 
foreign  students  at  the  Undergraduate  level. 

2.  The  annual  composite  University  fee  (including  tui- 
tion) is  approximately  $1 ,600.  (Canadian  funds)  for  one 
academic  session  (September-April).  It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  an  additional  $3,000  will  be  required  to  meet 
other  expenses  for  a  twelve-month  period.  If  a  student 
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plans  to  travel,  additional  funds  will  be  needed.  If  a 
student  intends  to  bring  dependents,  substantial  additio- 
nal funds  are  required. 


Transfers  from  Post-Secondary  Institutions 


Residence  Requirement 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  or  a  certifi- 
cate or  diploma  from  Carleton  University,  an  under- 
graduate student  must  complete  at  Carleton  University 
at  least  the  equivalent  of  the  final  year  of  that  degree 
program,  or  at  least  five  full  course  credits  for  any 
Certificate. 

When  a  Faculty  of  the  university  further  specifies  "core", 
level,  and  detailed  departmental  requirements,  such  as 
Design  Project  or  Honours  Thesis,  these  must  also  be 
fulfilled. 

Other  Universities 

Students  applying  from  other  recognized  universities 
may  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing  if  they  are 
eligible  to  continue  at  the  institution  from  which  they 
wish  to  transfer. 

An  applicant  who  is  attending  or  has  attended  institu- 
tions of  post-secondary  education  must  present: 

1.  Official  Certified  Transcripts  of  academic  records 
mailed  directly  to  this  University  by  the  registrars  of  the 
institutions  attended; 

2.  In  addition,  applicants  who  have  taken  only  one  year 
of  study  past  the  secondary  school  level  may  be  re- 
quired to  submit  an  official  transcript  of  high  school 
marks  mailed  directly  to  this  University  by  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  concerned. 

Credit  may  be  received  for  courses  taken  at  other 
recognized  degree-granting  institutions: 

(a)  if  courses  are  relevant  to  a  student's  proposed 
program;  and 

(b)  if  the  appropriate  department  recommends  that  such 
courses  be  credited  to  a  student's  program.  Each  appli- 
cation will  be  evaluated  on  its  own  merits. 

Students  who  apply  for  admission  to  an  undergraduate 
degree  program  who  already  possess  an  undergraduate 
degree  either  from  Carleton  or  another  university,  are 
required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  one  year's  academic 
work  at  Carleton  University  as  specified  by  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
qualify  for  another  undergraduate  degree. 

Provisional  Admission 

Select  transfer  applicants  (those  who  have  attended  only 
one  Canadian  university  or  Quebec  CEGEP  and  have 
demonstrated  better  than  average  academic  achieve- 
ment) will  automatically  be  considered  for  Provisional 
Admission.  The  provisional  approval  will  be  given  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  student's  current  year,  and  will 


provide  a  detailed  statement  of  the  credits  to  be  granted 
upon  transfer.  Admission  will  be  confirmed  upon  presen- 
tation of  a  final  transcript  which  indicates  the  successful 
completion  of  all  courses  with  suitable  standing. 

Ontario  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology 
(C.A.A.T.) 

Students  from  Ontario  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology  who  present  a  minimum  Second  Class  Ho- 
nours standing  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the 
University  and  may  receive  advanced  standing  to  a 
maximum  of  the  equivalence  of  First  year.  Assessments 
regarding  admission  and  advanced  standing  will  be 
based  on  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  Applicants  who  have  achieved  an  overall  Second 
Class  standing  or  better  or  who  have  Second  Class 
standing  or  better  in  the  last  two  semesters  in  a  three 
year  C.A.A.T.  program  will  be  considered  for  admission 
with  advanced  standing  to  a  maximum  of  five  courses 
(equivalent  to  one  year).  The  advanced  standing  would 
be  granted  according  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
C.A.A.T.  program,  the  course  concentration,  and  the 
achievement  in  relevant  courses. 

2.  Applicants  who  have  achieved  an  overall  Second 
Class  standing  or  better,  or  who  have  Second  Class 
standing  or  better  in  the  last  two  semesters  of  a  two- 
year  program  will  be  considered  for  admission.  While 
such  applicants  will  normally  not  receive  advanced 
standing,  exceptional  applicants  can  receive  advanced 
standing  on  the  recommendation  of  the  appropriate  I 
academic  department(s). 

3.  Applicants  who  have  completed  two  years  of  a 
three-year  program  and  who  have  achieved  an  overall 
Second  Class  standing  or  better,  or  who  have  Second 
Class  standing  or  better  in  the  last  two  semesters,  will 
be  considered  for  admission.  While  such  applicants  will 
normally  not  receive  advanced  standing,  exceptional 
applicants  can  receive  advanced  standing  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  appropriate  academic  depart- 
ments). 

4.  Applicants  who  have  completed  the  first  year  of  a 
three-year  C.A.A.T.  program  with  an  overall  First  Class  J 
standing  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  First  year  of 

an  appropriate  University  program! 

5.  On  a  trial  basis,  graduates  of  a  two-year  or  a 
three-year  C.A.A.T.  program  or  applicants  who  have  I 
completed  two  years  of  a  three-year  C.A.A.T.  program 
who  do  not  meet  the  minimum  published  requirements 
but  who  are  presenting  Third  Class  standing  may  re- 
ceive special  consideration  on  an  individual  basis.  :fl 

Other  students  presenting  an  incomplete  program  nor- 
mally will  not  be  considered  for  admission  to  Carleton 
University  on  the  basis  of  that  program.  Such  persons 
may  enquire  about  possible  alternatives  if  they  are 
desirous  of  seeking  admission  to  a  Carleton  University 
degree  program  at  some  future  date. 
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Quebec  CEGEPs 

Students  from  Quebec  CEGEPs  who  present  a  mini- 
mum Third  Class  Honours  standing  will  be  considered 
for  admission  to  the  University  and  may  receive  advan- 
ced standing  to  a  maximum  of  the  equivalence  of  First 
year. 

Guidelines  for  First  Year 

In  general,  students  who  have  successfully  completed 
the  First  year  of  the  "General"  or  pre-university  program 
(or  the  equivalent  program)  with  minimum  Third  Class 
Honours  standing  are  eligible  to  be  considered  for 
admission  to  the  First  year. 

Although  specific  subject  requirements  have  been  kept 
to  a  minimum,  the  following  are  considered  necessary 
prerequisites  for  the  degree  program  indicated: 

Bachelor  of  Architecture:  Mathematics,  Physics. 

Bachelor  of  Arts:  None  specified. 

Bachelor  of  Commerce:  Mathematics. 

Bachelor  of  Engineering:  Mathematics;  Physics; 
Chemistry. 

Bachelor  of  Industrial  Design:  Mathematics;  Physics; 
Chemistry. 

Bachelor  of  Journalism:  Language  other  than  English 
(French  recommended). 

Bachelor  of  Music:  None  specified. 

I     Bachelor  of  Science:  Mathematics;  two  experimental 
Sciences. 

Students  who  have  enrolled  in  the  "General"  program, 
but  who  have  not  successfully  completed  the  First  year 
will  not  normally  be  considered  for  admission.  Students 
with  an  incorrect  pattern  of  courses  will  have  their 
records  reviewed  on  an  individual  basis. 

Guidelines  for  Second  Year 

Students  successfully  completing  two  years  of  the 
"General"  CEGEP  program  or  the  equivalent,  with 
minimum  Third  Class  Honours  standing  will  be  consi- 
dered for  admission  and  may  receive  advanced  standing 
to  a  maximum  of  the  equivalence  of  First  year. 

Once  students  have  enrolled  in  the  Second  year  of  the 
CEGEP  program,  they  must  meet  the  published  stan- 
dard for  that  level  and  cannot  then  be  considered  solely 
i     on  the  basis  of  their  First  year's  academic  work. 

Note:  Students  who  make  application  on  the  basis  of 
Second-year  studies  expecting  advanced  standing  must 
submit  detailed  course  descriptions  upon  request. 


Mature  and  Special  Admissions 


Mature  Matriculation 

Persons  who  lack  the  normal  entrance  requirements  as 
published  in  this  Calendar  may  receive  consideration  for 
admission  under  the  Mature  Matriculation  policy.  Applic- 
ants will  normally  have  been  away  from  full-time  studies 
for  a  minimum  of  two  years  and  must  be  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  or  over,  by  December  31  of  the  year  in 
which  they  wish  to  enrol. 

Any  person  who  meets  the  age  requirement  is  eligible  to 
be  considered  for  admission  as  a  Mature  Matriculant  to 
either  part-time  or  full-time  studies.  This  category  is, 
however,  designed  for  individuals  who  do  not  meet 
normal  admission  requirements  but  who  would  probably 
be  successful  in  university  studies.  The  successful  com- 
pletion of  one  or  more  courses  as  a  Special  student  will 
normally  be  taken  as  sufficient  proof  of  one's  ability  to 
succeed. 

Mature  Matriculants  are  normally  considered  for  admis- 
sion to  the  First  year  of  an  undergraduate  program  in 
Arts,  Science  or  Engineering.  Students  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  Faculty  of  Science  who  do  not  hold  the 
necessary  prerequisites  may  be  required  to  take  Qualify- 
ing University  year  courses  in  addition  to  the  regular 
program.  Students  in  a  similar  situation  in  relation  to  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering  will  not  normally  be  considered 
until  such  time  as  the  necessary  prerequisites  have 
been  completed. 

Mature  Matriculants  are  not  usually  considered  for  entry 
into  Honours  programs.  If,  however,  at  the  end  of  their 
First  year  they  meet  the  requirements  for  an  Honours 
program,  they  may  apply  to  transfer  internally  to  the 
program  of  their  choice. 

Applicants  are  required  to  submit  proof  of  age  with  their 
application  for  admission. 

Special  students  at  Carleton  University  who  meet  the 
age  requirement  will  normally  be  considered  for  admis- 
sion as  Mature  Matriculants  if: 

(a)  they  have  obtained  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  at 
least  one  full  course  (or  equivalent);  and 

(b)  are  eligible  to  continue  as  Special  Students. 

Individuals  contemplating  Mature  Matriculation  are  in- 
vited to  seek  advice  at  one  of  the  following  offices: 

The  Office  of  Admissions; 
Continuing  Education; 

Non-Canadian  students  are  normally  not  considered  for 
admission  under  the  Mature  Matriculation  category. 

Special  Students 

Special  students  may  be  admitted  to  degree  study,  upon 
indicating,  through  academic  achievement  at  Carleton,  a 
reasonable  probability  of  future  academic  success. 

Normally,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences,  a  Special  student  will  be  admitted  after  pass- 
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ing  at  least  four  full  courses  with  a  C-  standing  or 
higher  in  at  least  two  full  courses  or  equivalent. 

Normally,  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  a  Special  student  will 
be  admitted  after  passing  at  least  four  approved  full 
courses  with  a  C-  standing  or  higher  in  at  least  two  full 
courses  or  equivalent. 

Note:  Students  who  perform  at  a  higher  level  may  gain 
admission  after  fewer  courses,  i.e.  an  A-  average  on 
two  successive  full  courses  or  a  B-  average  on  three 
successive  full  courses. 

Special  students  seeking  admission  must  meet  the  re- 
quirements within  the  previous  six  full  courses  preceding 
formal  application  for  admission  and  may  not  present 
more  than  two  supplemental  or  special  supplemental 
examinations  in  meeting  the  requirements  for  admission. 

Special  students  who  meet  the  age  requirement  for 
Mature  Matriculation  will  normally  only  be  considered  on 
this  basis  if  they  have  obtained  a  grade  of  C-  or  better 
in  at  least  one  full  course  (or  equivalent)  and  are  eligible 
to  continue  as  Special  students. 

All  former  students  who  had  been  formally  admitted  to  a 
degree,  certificate  or  diploma  at  the  undergraduate  level, 
and  who  are  seeking  readmission  either  to  that  program 
or  to  another  program,  are  governed  by  differing  regula- 
tions, depending  upon  the  Faculty  or  School  which 
offers  the  program. 

Please  refer  to  the  relevant  program  section  of  this 
Calendar  or,  if  there  is  no  specific  entry  dealing  with 
readmission  in  that  section,  consult  the  appropriate 
Faculty  Registrar's  Office  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
is  necessary  to  submit  a  new  application  for  admission. 
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Application  Deadlines 

The  following  are  application  dates  for  the  1979  admis- 
sion year: 

April  1:  Candidates  whose  documents  originate  outside 
Canada  or  the  United  States. 

July  1:  Applicants  for  transfer  from  other  universities  and 
colleges  in  Canada  or  the  United  States. 

July  1 :  Candidates  applying  as  Mature  Matriculants. 

August  15:  Candidates  applying  for  admission  solely  on 
the  basis  of  work  completed  as  Special  students  at 
Carleton  University. 

September  1 :  High  school  candidates  whose  documents 
originate  in  Canada  or  the  United  States. 

December  1 :  Candidates  applying  for  the  Second  term 
of  the  1979-80  Winter  session. 

Early  Admission 

Offers  of  Early  Admission  will  be  based  on  the  previous 
year  final  and  current  year  interim  marks. 

For  Ontario  high  school  applicants,  offers  will  not  be 
released  before  June  15.  The  onus  is  on  the  student 
who  does  not  receive  an  offer  of  early  admission  to 
supply  official  final  marks  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Out-of -province  applicants  will  receive  an  offer  of  admis- 
sion as  soon  as  interim  marks  are  received  by  the 
University  and  the  assessment  completed. 

Carleton  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  offers  of  admis- 
sion for  failure  to  complete  the  school  year  satisfactorily. 
In  addition,  applicants  are  advised  that  although  they 
may  receive  an  offer  of  admission  based  on  interim 
marks,  final  marks,  when  they  are  received,  will  become 
part  of  the  University's  admission  record. 


How  to  Apply 

Prospective  students,  when  requesting  an  application 
directly  from  the  University  should  provide  a  complete 
outline  of  their  academic  background. 

The  following  applicants  must  apply  through  the  Ontario 
Universities'  Application  Centre: 

1.  Current  Ontario  Grade  12  and  Grade  13  students 
should  obtain  a  preprinted  application  form  from  their 
high  school  and  arrange  to  have  it  submitted  to  the 
Application  Centre. 

2.  Other  applicants  should  obtain  a  common  application 
form  from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Carleton  University, 
and  submit  this  completed  form  to  the  Application 
Centre. 

Applicants  who  have  previously  registered  at  Carleton 
are  exempt  from  the  foregoing  procedures.  These  stu- 
dents should  request  a  Carleton  application  form  from 
the  Office  of  Admissions  and  submit  the  completed  form 
directly  to  that  office. 


Summary  of  Undergraduate 
Degree  Programs 
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Architecture 


Arts 


Degree 
B.  Arch. 


Degrees 
B.A. 

B.A.  (Honours) 


Length  of  Course  from  Junior  Matriculation 
6  years 


Length  of  Course  from  Junior  Matriculation 

4  years 

5  years  for  Honours 


Length  of  Course  from  Senior  Matriculation 
5  years 


Length  of  Course  from  Senior  Matriculation 

3  years 

4  years  for  Honours 


Admission  Requirements,  Qualifying  University  Year 

As  there  is  no  Qualifying  University  year  in  Architecture, 
students  must  complete  this  level  of  study  in  high  school 
or  by  registering  in  either  Qualifying  University  year 
Science  or  Engineering  in  an  appropriate  course  pattern. 
Hence,  the  admission  requirements  at  this  level  are 
those  for  Qualifying  University  year  Science  or  for  Qual- 
ifying University  year  Engineering  as  stated  elsewhere  in 
this  chart. 


Admission  Requirements,  Qualifying  University  Year 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma.  A 
70%  average  must  be  presented  on  a  minimum  of  ten 
Advanced  or  Enriched  Phase  credits  at  levels  3  and  4, 
including  two  of  English,  a  language  other  than  English 
and  Mathematics,  at  Level  4. 


Admission  Requirements,  First  Year 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Dip- 
loma, or  the  equivalent,  with  a  minimum  60%  average 
and  including  Functions,  Calculus  and  Physics;  or  the 
successful  completion  of  Qualifying  University  year  with 
an  appropriate  course  pattern. 


Admission  requirements  are  for  the  1979-80  year 
only,  and  are  based  on  the  Ontario  High  School 
system.  Holding  the  minimum  admission  require- 
ments only  establishes  eligibility  for  consideration. 


Admission  Requirements,  First  Year 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Dip- 
loma, or  the  equivalent,  with  a  minimum  60%  average; 
or  the  successful  completion  of  Qualifying  University 
year  Arts. 

For  Honours:  65%  on  the  Honour  Graduation  Diploma, 
or  the  equivalent. 

For  a  Major  in  Mathematics,  Functions  and  Calculus,  or 
the  equivalent  (Mathematics  69.006*  and  69.007*)  must 
be  included;  for  a  Major  in  Biology,  Economics  or 
Psychology  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  included. 
For  a  Major  in  Psychology,  English  is  also  recom- 
mended. Students  intending  to  major  in  Biology  should, 
in  addition,  present  Chemistry. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  Canadian  Studies  should 
present  French. 
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Commerce 


Engineering 


Degree 

B.Com.  (Honours) 


Degree 
B.Eng. 


Length  of  Course  from  Junior  Matriculation 
5  years 


Length  of  Course  from  Junior  Matriculation 
5  years 


Length  of  Course  from  Senior  Matriculation 
4  years 


Length  of  Course  from  Senior  Matriculation 
4  years 


Admission  Requirements,  Qualifying  University  Year 

As  there  is  no  Qualifying  University  year  in  Commerce, 
students  must  complete  this  level  of  study  either  in  high 
school  or  by  registering  in  Qualifying  University  year  Arts 
in  an  appropriate  course  pattern.  Hence,  the  admission 
requirements  at  this  level  are  those  for  Qualifying  Uni- 
versity year  Arts  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  chart. 


Admission  Requirements,  Qualifying  University  Year 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma.  A 
70%  average  must  be  presented  on  a  minimum  of  ten 
Advanced  or  Enriched  Phase  credits  at  Levels  3  and  4, 
including  an  appropriate  preparation  in  Chemistry, 
Physics  and  Level  4  Mathematics. 


Admission  Requirements,  First  Year 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Dip- 
loma, or  the  equivalent,  with  a  minimum  65%  average, 
including  Functions  and  Calculus;  or  the  successful 
completion  of  Qualifying  University  year,  with  an  approp- 
riate course  pattern. 


Admission  Requirements,  First  Year 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Dip- 
loma with  a  minimum  60%  average  and  including  Func- 
tions, Calculus,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  or  the  success- 
ful completion  of  Qualifying  University  year  with  an 
appropriate  course  pattern.  A  student  unable  to  meet  the 
specific  course  requirements  but  otherwise  admissible  to 
Carieton  University  may  be  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of 
Engineering,  but  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  outstand- 
ing requirements  at  the  Qualifying  University  year  level. 
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Industrial  Design 


Journalism 


Degree 
B.I.D. 


Degree 

B.J.  (Honours) 


Length  of  Course  from  Junior  Matriculation 
5  years 


Length  of  Course  from  Junior  Matriculation 
5  years 


Length  of  Course  from  Senior  Matriculation 
4  years 


Length  of  Course  from  Senior  Matriculation 
4  years 


Admission  Requirements,  Qualifying  University  Year 

As  there  is  no  Qualifying  University  year  in  Industrial 
Design,  students  must  complete  this  level  of  study  in 
high  school  or  by  registering  in  either  Qualifying  Univer- 
sity year  Science  or  Engineering  in  an  appropriate 
course  pattern.  Hence,  the  admission  requirements  at 
this  level  are  those  for  Qualifying  University  year  Sci- 
ence or  for  Qualifying  University  year  Engineering  as 
stated  elsewhere  in  this  chart. 


Admission  Requirements,  Qualifying  University  Year 

As  there  is  no  Qualifying  University  year  in  Journalism, 
students  must  complete  this  level  of  study  either  in  high 
school  or  by  registering  in  Qualifying  University  year  Arts 
in  an  appropriate  course  pattern.  Hence,  the  admission 
requirements  at  this  level  are  those  for  Qualifying  Uni- 
versity year  Arts  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  chart. 


Admission  Requirements,  First  Year 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Dip- 
loma with  a  minimum  60%  average  and  including  Func- 
tions, Calculus,  Chemistry  and  Physics  or  the  successful 
completion  of  Qualifying  University  year  with  an  approp- 
riate course  pattern. 


Admission  Requirements,  First  Year 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Dip- 
loma, or  the  equivalent,  with  a  minimum  65%  average, 
including  a  language  other  than  English  (French  is 
recommended);  or  the  successful  completion  of  Qualify- 
ing University  year  with  an  appropriate  course  pattern. 
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Music 


Science 


Degree 

B.  Mus.  (Honours) 


Degrees 
B.Sc. 

B.Sc.  (Honours) 


Length  of  Course  from  Junior  Matriculation 
5  years 


Length  of  Course  from  Junior  Matriculation 

4  years 

5  years  for  Honours 


Length  of  Course  from  Senior  Matriculation 
4  years 


Length  of  Course  from  Senior  Matriculation 

3  years 

4  years  for  Honours 


Admission  Requirements,  Qualifying  University  Year 

As  there  is  no  Qualifying  University  year  in  Music, 
students  must  complete  this  level  of  study  either  in  high 
school  or  by  registering  in  Qualifying  University  year 
Arts.  Hence,  the  admission  requirements  at  this  level  are 
those  for  Qualifying  University  year  Arts  as  stated 
elsewhere  in  this  chart. 


Admission  Requirements,  Qualifying  University  Year 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma.  A 
70%  average  must  be  presented  on  a  minimum  of  ten 
Advanced  or  Enriched  Phase  credits  at  Levels  3  and  4, 
including  an  appropriate  preparation  in  Chemistry, 
Physics,  and  Level  4  Mathematics. 


Admission  Requirements,  First  Year 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Dip- 
loma, or  the  equivalent,  with  a  minimum  65%  average; 
or  the  successful  completion  of  Qualifying  University 
year. 


Admission  Requirements,  First  Year 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Dip- 
loma, or  the  equivalent,  with  a  minimum  60%  average, 
and  including  Functions,  Calculus  and  two  Sciences;  or 
the  successful  completion  of  Qualifying  University  year 
with  an  appropriate  course  pattern. 

For  Honours:  65%  on  the  Honour  Graduation  Diploma, 
or  the  equivalent.  For  Honours  in  Psychology  Level  5 
English  is  recommended. 
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Requirements 


All  students  attending  the  University  are  required  to 
register  in  their  courses  with  the  Registrar's  Office  of  the 
appropriate  jurisdiction  at  the  time  designated  for  the 
session,  and  to  inform  this  office  in  writing  of  any 
changes  in  registration. 

Students  who  do  not  register  at  times  designated  tor 
their  session  will  be  charged  a  late  registration  fee.  (See 
P-  49.) 

A  student's  registration  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
complete  until  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
discharge  of  all  financial  responsibilities  to  the  University 
in  accordance  with  the  University  policies. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  until  all  outstand- 
ing accounts  due  to  the  University  have  been  paid.  (See 
Delinquent  Accounts,  p.  50.) 

Health  Service  Requirements: 

See  p.  52. 


Course  Selection 


Students  proceeding  to  a  degree  or  certificate  must 
select  their  courses  according  to  the  requirements  set  by 
their  faculty  or  school,  and  Major  department. 

Students  planning  to  undertake  professional  training 
beyond  their  undergraduate  studies  should  ensure  that 
their  programs  meet  the  requirements  of  admission  to 
their  intended  school  or  faculty. 

Cross-Referenced  Courses 

Some  courses  appear  in  the  calendar  more  than  once. 
These  cross-referenced  courses  may  be  taken  in  any  of 
the  departments  under  which  the  course  is  listed.  Stu- 
dents are  advised,  however,  to  consult  with  their  Major 
department  as  to  the  appropriate  designation,  assigned 
to  the  course,  for  their  program  of  study. 

The  Departmental  designation  may  not  be  changed  after 
the  last  date  for  withdrawal  in  any  term  or  session. 


Challenge  for  Credit 


Challenge  for  Credit  is  a  Carleton  University  policy  that 
enables  students  to  gain  undergraduate  academic  credit 
for  their  own  learning  and  experience  outside  the  uni- 
versity. 

Simply  stated,  Challenge  for  Credit  gives  the  student  the 
opportunity  to  be  examined  on,  and  receive  credit  for,  a 
recognized  Carleton  course  without  meeting  the  normal 


requirements  of  registration,  attendance,  and  instruction. 
The  student  first  challenges  the  academic  department 
with  evidence  that  he  or  she  has  adequate  experience 
and  learning  relevant  to  the  course  in  question.  If  the 
department  is  satisfied  with  this  evidence  it  accepts  the 
challenge,  and  sets  an  appropriate  examination.  If  the 
student  is  successful  in  the  examination,  the  course  is 
credited  to  his  or  her  academic  record.  Challenge  for 
Credit  is  available  only  to  students  formally  admitted  to 
and  registered  in  a  program  leading  to  a  degree,  dip- 
loma, or  certificate.  Special  students  are  not  eligible  to 
challenge  for  credit. 

Students  wishing  to  challenge  a  course  for  credit  should 
enquire  at  their  Faculty  Registrar's  Office. 


Transfer  of  Credit  for  Courses  Completed  at  Other 
Universities 


1.  Prior  to  Admisssion 

At  the  time  a  student  is  considered  for  admission  credit 
may  be  granted  for  individual  courses  successfully  com- 
pleted at  other  recognized,  degree-granting  institutions, 
if: 

(a)  the  individual  courses  are  relevant  to  a  student's 
proposed  program;  and 

(b)  the  appropriate  academic  department  recommends 
such  action. 

Each  application  is  evaluated  on  its  own  merits. 

2.  Subsequent  to  Admission 

Students  who  have  been  formally  admitted  to  a  Carleton 
degree  or  certificate  program  may  take  courses  at 
another  university  and  have  the  credit  transferred  to 
their  program  if  prior  permission  is  received,  according 
to  established  faculty  procedures,  before  commencing 
the  course. 


Auditing  Courses 


A  student  may,  with  the  instructor's  consent,  register  to 
audit  a  course  (i.e.  attend  without  receiving  credit),  in 
addition  to  those  courses  being  taken  for  credit.  Al- 
though audited  courses  will  receive  no  academic  credit, 
they  will  be  counted  as  part  of  the  total  course  load. 

Full-time  students  may  register  to  audit  a  course  without 
an  additional  fee;  all  others  must  pay  the  regular  course 
fee. 

Students  who  enrol  to  audit  must  so  indicate  on  their 
registration  form  or  course-change  form.  The  last  date 
for  change  from  audit  to  credit  or  from  credit  to  audit  will 
be  the  last  date  for  course  changes. 
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Course  Changes 


Changes  of  course  or  changes  of  section  within  a 
course  must  be  applied  for  at  the  appropriate  Faculty 
Registrar's  Office.  Changes  must  be  made  by  the  dates 
designated  in  the  Calendar  under  the  Academic  Year 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  department  in  which  the 
course  is  offered  and  by  the  Major  department.  Changes 
of  course  include  changes  of  status  from  credit  to  audit 
or  audit  to  credit.  (See  Fees  pp.  48-51 .) 


Program  Changes 


Students  wishing  to  change  faculty  or  school,  or  change 
Majors,  or  change  between  Major  and  Honours,  must 
apply  to  make  such  changes.  Applications  should  be 
made  at  the  Registrar's  Office  of  the  faculty  in  which  the 
student  is  registered,  after  consultation  with  the  faculty, 
school  or  departments  concerned. 

Changes  in  Major  may  be  effected  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

Students  wishing  to  change  from  a  Major  to  an  Honours 
program  should  submit  an  application  on  or  before 
October  1 . 

The  deadlines  for  application  for  degree  program 
changes  are: 

Winter  Session 

1.  First  term:  Fourteen  days  prior  to  the  last  date  for 
late  registration. 

2.  Second  term:  On  or  before  the  Friday  of  the  first 
week  of  lectures. 

Summer  Session 

On  or  before  the  first  day  of  Evening  division  classes. 


Withdrawal 


Students  who  are  withdrawing  from  a  course  or  courses, 
or  entirely  from  the  University,  must  notify  their  approp- 
riate Faculty  Registrar's  Office,  either  on  the  specific 
form  designated  for  the  purpose  and  available  from  that 
office,  or  by  letter. 

The  official  date  of  withdrawal  for  academic  notice  is  the 
date  on  which  the  notification  is  received  in  the  Faculty 
Registrar's  Office.  Partial  refund  of  fees  for  students 
withdrawing  from  a  course  or  courses,  but  not  entirely 
from  the  University,  will  also  be  calculated  as  of  that 
date.  In  order  to  obtain  a  partial  refund  of  fees,  a 
student  who  withdraws  entirely  from  the  University  must 
also  return  his  or  her  identity  card  to  the  appropriate 
Faculty  Registrar's  Office.  The  date  of  receipt  of  the 
identity  card  is  the  effective  date  for  determination  of 
partial  refund  of  fees. 


Students  must  withdraw  from  a  course  or  courses,  or 
from  the  University,  on  or  before  the  appropriate  last 
date  for  withdrawal  as  shown  in  the  Calendar  for  the 
Academic  Year  (see  pp.  10-12).  The  withdrawal,  along 
with  the  date  of  withdrawal,  will  be  entered  on  the 
student's  transcript  as  Wnd,  which  is  defined  as  "With- 
drawn in  good  standing.  No  academic  credit." 

It  is  not  possible  to  withdraw  from  a  course  or  courses, 
or  from  the  University,  after  the  appropriate  designated 
last  date  for  withdrawal,  and  no  partial  refund  of  fees  is 
available  unless  all  required  procedures,  as  outlined 
above,  have  been  completed  by  the  student  on  or 
before  the  appropriated  designated  last  date  for  with- 
drawal, i 

For  complete  details  about  partial  refund  of  fees  see  p. 
49  (Fees). 

For  the  various  last  dates  for  withdrawal  for  the  1979-80 
Academic  Year  see  pp.  10-12. 

Notes: 

1.  The  responsibility  for  taking  all  steps  necessary  for 
withdrawal  is  entirely  that  of  the  student.  Ceasing  to 
attend  classes,  or  informing  an  instructor  of  intent  to 
withdraw  does  not  constitute  withdrawal. 

2.  Withdrawal  may  affect  the  student's  promotion  status 
as  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  various  faculties  and 
schools.  Students  are  advised  to  consult  their  Faculty 
Registrar's  Office  for  information  and  guidance. 

3.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  a  course  retains  no 
academic  credit  for  any  part  of  that  course. 


Residence  Requirement 


In  order  to  qualify  for  a  Bachelor's  Degree,  or  a  Certifi- 
cate, from  Carleton  University,  an  undergraduate  student 
must  complete  at  Carleton  University  at  least  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  final  year  of  that  degree  program  or  at  least 
five  full  course  credits  for  any  Certificate. 

When  a  Faculty  of  the  University  further  specifies 
"core",  level,  and  detailed  departmental  requirements, 
such  as  Design  Project  or  Honours  Thesis,  these  must 
also  be  fulfilled. 


Proficiency  in  English 


(Regulations  supplementary  to  Admission  Requirements) 

All  new  students  registered  in  degree  programs  who  are 
non-native  speakers  of  English  will  be  required  to  write  a 
placement  test  in  English.  Individuals  who  achieve  an 
inadequate  score  on  the  test  will  be  advised  to  pursue  a 
program  of  English  Language  instruction,  which  is  avail- 
able at  the  University.  Both  testing  and  instruction  will  be 
administered  by  the  Linguistics  Department. 

Students  are  advised  that  this  placement  test  in  English 


is  for  diagnostic  purposes  only  and  will  not  form  part  of 
the  academic  record.  It  is  also  emphasized  that,  while 
the  test  itself  is  compulsory,  the  subsequent  instruction 
is  optional. 


University  of  Ottawa-Carleton  Visiting 
Undergraduate  Students 


A  full-time  undergraduate  student  in  Second  or  higher 
year  may,  with  departmental  permission,  take  the  equi- 
valent of  one  course  credit  per  Winter  session  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa  without  additional  fee.  Interested 
students  should  enquire  at  their  Faculty  Registrar's  Of- 
fice. This  exchange  agreement  is  not  in  effect  for  the 
Summer  session. 


Academic  Standing 


General 


Failure.  No  academic  credit. 


To  gain  standing  in  a  course,  a  student  must  meet  the 
course  requirements  for  attendance,  term  work,  and  the 
writing  of  examinations. 

Instructors  will  inform  their  classes  early  in  the  session 
of  the  relation  of  attendance  to  course  grades,  and 
whether  attendance  records  will  be  kept. 

The  Senate  may  at  any  time  require  a  student  to 
withdraw  from  the  University  if  his  conduct,  attendance, 
work,  or  progress  is  deemed  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Social  Sciences  and  Science  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Major  department,  and  in 
Engineering,  Architecture  and  Industrial  Design,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Faculty  or  School  to  ensure  that  a 
student  progresses  in  an  orderly  manner,  according  to 
faculty,  school  and  departmental  regulations. 


Standing  in  Courses 


Standing  in  courses  will  be  determined  by  departments. 

Standing  in  courses  will  be  shown  by  alphabetical 
grades.  The  system  of  grades  used,  with  the  corres- 
ponding grade  points,  is  as  follows: 

A+     12  B+  9 

A       11  B  8 

A-     10  B-  7 


C  + 
C 

C- 


D+  3 
D  2 
D-  1 


The  following  percentage  equivalents  are  published  sole- 
ly to  assist  other  institutions  in  interpreting  letter  grades. 
Students  are  advised  that  these  equivalents  have  no 


internal  application: 

A+  90-100 

B+ 

77-79 

A  85-89 

B 

73-76 

A-  80-84 

B- 

70-72 

C+  67-69 

D  + 

57-59 

C  63-66 

D 

53-56 

C-  60-62 

D- 

50-52 

Notations  to  represent  special  circumstances  are  as 
follows: 

Aeg 

Pass  standing  granted  although  absent  from  final 
examinations.  Aegrotat  standing  is  granted  only  by  the 
appropriate  faculty  committee,  after  consultation  with  the 
instructor,  in  response  to  a  student's  application.  (See 
Special  Final  Examinations  p.  43.) 

Pass 

Pass  standing  in  a  supplemental  examination. 


FNS 

Failure,  but  with  supplemental  privileges  withdrawn  be- 
cause of  incomplete  term  work  or  an  unacceptably  low 
mark  in  the  final  examination.  No  academic  credit. 

Abs 

Absent  from  final  examination.  No  supplemental 
privileges.  No  academic  credit.  Abs  is  normally  equated 
to  failure. 

Wdn 

Withdrawn  in  good  standing.  No  academic  credit. 
Dei 

Students  who  are  absent  from  final  examinations  or  who 
are  unable  to  complete  their  course  work  for  medical  or 
compassionate  reasons  may  apply  to  their  appropriate 
faculty  committee  for  deferred  examination  privileges. 

IP 

In  progress. 
Ch 

Challenge  for  Credit. 

Faculty  modifications  and  additions  to  the  foregoing  are 
given  under  separate  faculty  listings. 


Promotion 


The  conditions  under  which  a  full-time  or  part-time 
undergraduate  student  may  be  promoted  are  governed 
by  faculty  regulations  and  are  shown  in  the  Calendar 
entries  for  the  various  faculties  and  schools. 


Probation 


The  conditions  under  which  students  may  incur  or  be 
relieved  of  probationary  status  are  shown  in  the  Calen- 
dar entries  for  faculties  and  schools. 


Graduation 


Undergraduate  students  are  required  to  meet  the  gradu- 
ation standards  laid  down  by  their  faculty  or  school. 

Students  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  graduation  must 
apply  at  their  Faculty  Registrar's  Office  by  the  following 
deadlines: 

Winter  Graduation  (February):  December  1 
Spring  Graduation  (June):  February  1 
Fall  Graduation  (November):  September  1 


Examinations 

■ 


Evaluation 


All  instructors  will  state  in  writing,  by  the  last  date  for 
course  changes  in  each  term,  the  form  and  weighting  to 
be  used  to  determine  the  final  grade  for  the  course. 


Examinations 


1.  No  test  or  examination  given  in  class  periods  may 
exceed  the  time  allotted  for  the  class. 

2.  Any  mid-year  and  final  examinations  set  for  First  year 
and  Qualifying  University  year  courses  will  be  scheduled 

i  during  the  official  examination  period. 

3.  For  courses  at  the  200  and  300  level,  no  written  tests 
or  examinations  may  be  held  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  classes  of  the  First  or  Second  term  of  the  Winter 

.  session,  nor  during  the  period  between  the  end  of 
classes  of  the  Second  term  and  the  beginning  of  for- 
mally scheduled  examinations. 

4.  Take-home  examinations  below  the  400  level  may 
not  be  assigned  before  the  last  day  of  classes  and  are 
due  not  later  than  5  p.m.  of  the  last  day  of  the  formal 

:  examination  period. 

5.  Any  final  Examinations  set  for  full  and  half  courses  of 
the  Summer  session,  Day  and  Evening  divisions,  will  be 
held  in  the  stated  examination  periods. 

6.  Arrangements  for  unscheduled  examinations  at  the 
400  level  and  above  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
instructors  and  should  be  announced  at  least  three 
weeks  before  the  examination. 

7.  Laboratory  examinations  are  exempted  from  the 
above  regulations. 

8.  It  may  be  necessary  to  schedule  mid-year  and  final 
examinations  for  classes  held  in  the  Evening  during  the 
Day  and  vice  versa. 

9.  A  student  who  is  absent  from  a  final  examination 
without  an  acceptable  reason  will  not  be  granted  sup- 
plemental privileges. 


Special  Final  Examinations 


Students  who  are  unable  to  write  a  final  examination 
because  of  illness  or  other  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  or  whose  performance  on  the  examination  has 
been  impaired  by  such  circumstances,  may,  on  applica- 
tion, be  granted  permission  to  write  a  special  final 
examination.  Such  applications  must: 

1.  be  made  in  writing  to  the  appropriate  Faculty  Regis- 
trar's Office  not  later  than  one  week  after  the  date  of  the 
examination;  and 


2.  be  fully  supported  in  the  cases  of  illness  by  a  medical 
certificate  or  by  appropriate  documents  in  other  cases. 

Aegrotat  standing  will  be  considered  for  applicants  for 
special  final  examinations,  but  will  be  granted  only  in 
exceptional  circumstances  and  if  term  work  has  been  of 
high  quality. 

Special  final  examinations  (deferred  final  examinations) 
are  written  at  the  time  of  the  supplemental  for  the 
session  concerned. 

Standing  in  special  final  examinations  is  shown  by 
alphabetical  grades.  A  student  granted  aegrotat  standing 
may  apply  for  permission  to  write  a  special  final  exami- 
nation, but  may  write  only  at  the  next  supplemental 
examination  period. 


Supplemental  Examinations 


Supplemental  privileges  may  be  granted  in  courses 
where  the  final  grade  is  F  and  under  conditions  defined 
by  the  faculties  or  schools. 

Standing  in  supplemental  examinations  is  governed  by 
Faculty  regulations. 

If  a  supplemental  examination  is  failed,  the  student  must 
repeat  the  course  before  writing  another  examination  in 
it. 

Application  to  write  supplemental  examinations  must  be 
made  at  the  appropriate  Faculty  Registrar's  Office  by  the 
designated  date.  (See  Examination  Fees  p.  50.) 

Supplemental  examinations  must  be  written  at  the  next 
supplemental  examination  period. 

Students  may  apply  to  write  supplemental  examinations 
outside  Ottawa. 


Special  Supplemental  Examinations 


Examinations  written  to  raise  a  grade  in  courses  already 
passed  are  called  special  supplemental  examinations. 
(See  Examination  Fees  p.  50.) 

Special  supplemental  examinations  are  graded  by  the 
alphabetical  scale,  and  the  grade  obtained  supersedes 
the  grade  of  the  final  examinations. 

A  special  supplemental  examination  in  a  course  may  be 
written  only  once,  and  at  the  next  scheduled  examina- 
tion period. 

The  grade  assigned  a  special  supplemental  will  be 
based  on  the  whole  year's  work,  including  the  special 
examination. 

Students  should  note  limitations  on  supplemental 
privileges  under  individual  faculty  regulations. 
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Review  of  Grades 


Students  are  entitled  to  review  of  a  final  grade.  Those 
wishing  to  receive  such  a  review  should  enquire  at  their 
Faculty  Registrar's  Office,  after  which  they  may  wish  to 
make  a  formal  application  for  this  review.  Applications 
must  be  filed  with  the  appropriate  Faculty  Registrar's 
Office  within  fourteen  days  of  the  official  release  of 
grades  for  the  term. 

Requests  for  review  are  dealt  with  by  the  departmental 
chairmen  in  consultation  with  members  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  fee  for  review  is  $10  per  examination,  which  is 
refundable  if  the  grade  is  raised.  Students  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  a  review  must  still  apply  for  supplemental 
examinations  by  the  prescribed  deadline. 


Release  of  Grades 


A  Statement  of  Marks  is  mailed  to  each  student  as  soon 
as  the  grades  are  available  after  the  end  of  the  First  and 
Second  terms  of  the  Winter  session  and  after  the  end  of 
the  Summer  session.  A  Statement  of  Marks  is  mailed  to 
every  applicable  student  as  soon  as  possible  after  each 
supplemental  examination  period. 

Students  may  obtain  a  copy  of  their  official  transcript  by 
completing  a  copy  of  the  "Request  for  Academic  Trans- 
cript" form  which  is  available  in  their  Faculty  Registrar's 
Office.  Transcripts  required  for  professional  and 
graduate  schools  should  be  ordered  well  in  advance  of 
any  deadline  set  by  these  institutions. 

Students  are  advised  that  no  Statement  of  Marks  or 
official  transcripts  will  be  released  by  the  University  until 
all  outstanding  accounts  due  have  been  paid.  (See 
Delinquent  Accounts,  p.  50.) 


Continuing  Education 
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School  of  Continuing  Education 


D.  A.  George,  Director 
K.C.  Alnwick,  Registrar 

E.  P.  Rooney,  Extension  Officer 

The  School  of  Continuing  Education  is  a  newly-created 
unit  designed  to  co-ordinate  and  develop  both  existing 
and  new  activities  in  adult,  part-time  and  non-traditional 
education,  in  conjunction  with  other  departments  at 
Carleton. 

The  offices  of  the  Director  are  located  in  Room  1513, 
Arts  Tower  (231-7537).  Administrative  operations,  includ- 
ing registrarial  services  for  both  Special  students  and 
Extension  (non-credit)  students,  are  situated  in  Room 
302,  Administration  Building  (231-6660). 


Student  Classifications 


As  outlined  on  p.  14,  there  are  several  distinct  student 
classifications  at  Carleton.  The  three  most  basic  are 
discussed  in  detail  below.  The  distinction  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  whether  a  student  has  been  formally  admitted 
to  a  degree  program,  nor  on  the  basis  of  whether  he  or 
she  is  studying  part-time  or  full-time. 

Degree  students  are  those  who  have  been  admitted  to, 
and  are  enrolled  in,  a  degree  program,  whether 
graduate  or  undergraduate,  on  either  a  full-time  or 
part-time  basis. 

Special  students  are  those  who  have  not  been  admitted 
to  a  degree  program  but  who  are  taking  degree-credit 
courses  to  qualify  for  admission,  to  improve  professional 
or  vocational  qualifications,  for  transfer  credit  or  for 
personal  interest. 

Extension  students  are  those  enrolled  for  non-credit 
courses  and/or  workshops  offered  through  the  Exten- 
sion Division.  Detailed  information  regarding  all  non- 
credit  programming  offered  through  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion can  be  obtained  by  telephoning  Continuing  Educa- 
tion at  231-6660. 


Information  for  Part-Time  Students 


Information  of  particular  interest  to  part-time  students  is 
contained  in  various  sections  of  this  calendar.  The 
Carleton  Glossary  (p.  9),  The  Academic  Year  (p.  10), 
General  Information  (p.  13),  the  Course  Numbering 
System  (p.  15),  the  University  Office  Guide  (p.  17), 
Student  Services  (p.  20),  and  General  Regulations  (p. 
27)  are  all  sections  of  primary  interest. 

Current  or  prospective  part-time  Arts  or  Social  Science 
degree  students  are  encouraged  to  consult  Faculty  regu- 
lations outlined  on  pp.  57-71. 


Current  or  prospective  part-time  Science  degree  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
Faculty  of  Science  regulations  found  on  pp.  329-336. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  appropriate 
Faculty  Registrar's  Offices  (see  University  Office  Guide 
p.  17  for  telephone  numbers  and  locations). 


Special  Students 


As  indicated  above,  Special  students  are  those  register- 
ing in  degree-credit  courses  without  having  been  for- 
mally admitted  to  a  university  degree  program. 

Special  students  enrol  in  the  same  courses  as  students 
in  degree  programs  and  may  take  classes  in  both  Day 
and  Evening  divisions. 

All  registrarial  services  for  Special  students  are  provided 
through  Continuing  Education,  Room  302  Administration 
Building,  231-6660. 

Admission  Status 

Courses  completed  by  a  Special  student  will  not  be 
credited  towards  a  degree  program  until  formal  applica- 
tion for  admission  is  made  and  the  student  is  officially 
admitted  to  the  University  as  an  undergraduate  (either 
part-time  or  full-time). 

A  Special  student  may  be  admitted  to  degree  study 
upon  indicating,  through  academic  achievement  at 
Carleton,  a  reasonable  probability  of  future  academic 
success. 

Normally,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  or  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences,  a  Special  student  will  be  admitted  after  pas- 
sing at  least  four  full  courses  with  a  C-  standing  or 
higher  in  at  least  two  full  courses  or  equivalent. 

Normally,  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  a  Special  student 
will  be  admitted  after  passing  at  least  four  approved  full 
courses  with  a  C-  standing  or  higher  in  at  least  two  full 
courses  or  equivalent. 

A  Special  student  seeking  admission  who  has  com- 
pleted more  than  four  courses:  (a)  must  meet  the 
requirements  within  the  previous  six  full  courses  preced- 
ing formal  application  for  admission;  and  (b)  may  not 
present  more  than  two  supplemental  or  special  supple- 
mental examinations  in  meeting  the  requirements  for 
admission. 

The  number  of  courses  required  for  admission  to  a 
degree  program  may  be  reduced  if  the  Special  student 
is  able  to  present  a  sufficiently  higher  grade  average. 
Thus,  a  student  who  obtains  a  B-  grade  average  or 
better  in  three  successive  courses  or  A-  grade  average 
in  two  successive  courses  is  encouraged  to  make  formal 
application  for  admission. 

For  a  person  with  some  university  experience  (or  the 
equivalent),  the  number  of  courses  required  for  admis- 
sion to  degree  study  may  differ  from  that  indicated 
above.  Advice  in  this  regard  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Admissions  Office  upon  formal  application. 
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A  student  admitted  to  an  undergraduate  degree  program 
will  normally  receive  retroactive  credit  standing  in 
courses  successfully  completed  at  Carleton  as  a  Special 
student. 

Special  students  intending  to  pursue  a  degree  program 
in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  should  note  that,  upon  admis- 
sion, credit  may  be  granted  for  not  more  than  seven  full 
courses,  four  of  which  must  meet  the  First  year  promo- 
tion requirements. 

Admission  as  a  Mature  Matriculant 

Persons  who  lack  the  normal  entrance  requirements  as 
published  in  the  Undergraduate  Calendar  but  who  are 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  by  December  31  of  the 
year  in  which  they  wish  to  enrol,  and  have  been  away 
from  full-time  studies  for  a  minimum  of  two  years,  may 
receive  consideration  for  admission  to  a  degree  prog- 
ram. 

Any  individual  who  meets  the  age  requirement  is  techni- 
cally eligible  to  be  considered  for  admission  as  a  Mature 
Matriculant.  This  category,  however,  is  designed  for 
those  individuals  who  do  not  meet  normal  admission 
requirements  but  who  would  probably  be  successful  in 
university  studies. 

Mature  Matriculants  are  normally  admitted  to  the  First 
year  of  an  undergraduate  degree  program.  Students 
who  are  seeking  admission  to  either  the  Faculty  of 
Science  or  the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  but  who  do  not 
hold  the  necessary  prerequisites,  may  be  required  to 
take  Qualifying  University  year  courses  in  addition  to  the 
regular  program. 

All  applicants  are  required  to  submit  proof  of  age  with 
their  application  for  admission. 

Special  students  who  meet  the  age  requirement  will 
normally  be  considered  for  admission  as  Mature  Matri- 
culants if,  and  only  if:  (a)  they  have  obtained  a  grade  of 
C-  or  better  in  at  least  one  full  course  (or  equivalent); 
and  (b)  are  eligible  to  continue  as  Special  students. 

Eligibility  to  Register 

Returning  Special  students  must  pass  three  of  their 
previous  five  full  credits  (or  equivalent)  with  a  C- 
standing  or  higher  in  at  least  one  full  course  (or  equiva- 
lent) to  be  eligible  to  receive  permission  for  further 
registration. 

Without  documentation  to  the  contrary,  a  grade  of  Abs 
(Absent)  is  judged  equivalent  to  a  grade  of  FNS  (Failure, 
no  supplemental  privileges)  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing eligibility  to  continue  as  a  Special  student. 

Course  Load 

Special  students  may  enrol  in  a  maximum  of  two  full 
courses  (or  equivalent)  per  academic  session. 

In  exceptional  circumstances,  a  Special  student  may 
enrol  in  three  full  courses  (or  equivalent)  in  the  Winter 
session  provided  permission  is  first  obtained  from  Con- 
tinuing Education  and  a  C  average  has  been  obtained  in 


a  minimum  of  two  full  courses  (or  equivalent)  completed 
in  the  previous  session  attended. 

Special  students  may  enrol  in  four  or  five  full  courses 
provided  any  of  the  following  conditions  prevail: 

1.  the  student  is  enrolled  full-time  in  a  degree  program 
at  another  institution  and  can  present  a  Letter  of  Per- 
mission authorized  by  an  appropriate  official  of  that 
institution;  or  ♦ 

2.  the  student  holds  an  undergraduate  degree  from  a 
recognized  institution  and  wishes  to  pursue  further  study 
for  professional  development  or  in  preparation  for  entry 
into  graduate  study;  or 

3.  the  student,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  department, 
has  to  upgrade  undergraduate  deficiencies  prior  to  con- 
sideration for  admission  to  a  Carleton  graduate  program. 
Such  students  also  require  the  permission  of  the  Faculty 
of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  and  are  advised  to 
consult  the  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 

Course  Change  and  Course  Withdrawal 

Special  students  wishing  to  make  a  change  in  their 
registration  must  use  the  appropriate  form  provided  by 
Continuing  Education. 

Course  changes  must  be  made  by  the  deadline  dates 
designated  in  the  Academic  Year,  (see  pp.  10-12),  and 
must  be  approved  by  the  department  in  which  the 
course  is  offered.  Changes  include  withdrawal,  section 
changes,  as  well  as  changes  of  status  from  credit  to 
audit  or  vice  versa. 

Students  who  are  withdrawing  from  a  course  or  courses, 
or  entirely  from  the  University,  must  notify  the  Continu- 
ing Education  Offices,  either  on  the  specific  form  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose  and  available  from  those  offices, 
or  by  letter. 

The  official  date  of  withdrawals  for  academic  notice  is 
the  date  on  which  the  notification  is  received  in  the 
Continuing  Education  Offices.  Partial  refund  of  fees  for 
students  withdrawing  from  a  course  or  courses,  but  not 
entirely  from  the  University,  will  also  be  calculated  as  of 
that  date.  In  order  to  obtain  a  partial  refund  of  fees,  a 
student  who  withdraws  entirely  from  the  University  must 
also  return  his  or  her  identity  card  to  the  Continuing 
Education  Offices.  The  date  of  receipt  of  the  identity 
card  is  the  effective  date  for  determination  of  partial 
refund  of  fees. 

Students  must  withdraw  from  a  course  or  courses  or 
from  the  University  on  or  before  the  appropriate  last 
date  for  withdrawal  as  shown  in  the  Calendar  for  the 
Academic  Year  (see  pp.  10-12).  The  withdrawal,  along 
with  the  date  of  withdrawal,  will  be  entered  on  the 
student's  transcript  as  Wdn,  which  is  defined  as  "With- 
drawn in  good  standing.  No  academic  credit." 

It  is  not  possible  to  withdraw  from  a  course  or  courses, 
or  from  the  University  after  the  appropriate  designated 
last  date  for  withdrawal,  and  no  partial  refund  of  fees  is 
available  unless  all  required  procedures,  as  outlined 
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above,  have  been  completed  by  the  student  on  or 
before  the  appropriate  designated  last  date  for  with- 
drawal. 

For  complete  details  about  partial  refund  of  fees  see  p. 
49  (Fees). 

Notes: 

1.  The  responsibility  for  taking  all  steps  necessary  for 
withdrawal  is  entirely  that  of  the  student.  Ceasing  to 
attend  classes,  or  informing  an  instructor  of  intent  to 
withdraw  does  not  constitute  withdrawal. 

2.  A  student  who  withdraws  from  a  course  retains  no 
academic  credit  for  any  part  of  that  course. 

Course  Selection 

Persons  wishing  to  be  admitted  eventually  to  a  degree 
program  are  advised  to  note  the  specific  faculty  re- 
quirements for  First  year  students  as  listed  in  this 
calendar.  Special  students  who  have  not  completed 
Senior  Matriculation  or  equivalent  standing  may  have  to 
upgrade  by  enrolling  in  courses  at  the  Qualifying  Univer- 
sity year  level. 

Special  students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  consult 
directly  with  departments  when  selecting  specific 
courses  of  study. 

Supplemental  and  Special  Examination  Privileges 

A  Special  student  registered  in  one,  two  or  three 
courses,  who  fails  only  one  course,  may  write  one 
supplemental.  Supplemental  privileges  will  not  be 
granted  to  students  who  fail  more  than  one  of  these 
courses. 

A  Special  student  registered  in  four  courses  may  write 
one  supplemental  and  one  special  supplemental  only,  or 
two  special  supplemental. 

A  Special  student  registered  in  five  or  more  courses 
may  write  two  supplemental  or  two  special  supplemen- 
tal. 

Supplemental  examinations  written  by  Special  students 
will  be  graded  according  to  the  supplemental  regulations 
of  the  faculty  in  which  the  course  is  given. 

Supplemental  privileges  will  not  be  granted  to  a  full-time 
Special  student  who  does  not  pass  at  least  three 
courses  in  the  spring. 

A  Special  student  who  wishes  eventually  to  enrol  in  a 
degree  program  of  a  faculty  at  Carleton  University  is 
strongly  encouraged  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
supplemental  examination  regulations  for  that  faculty. 

Special  supplemental  are  more  commonly  referred  to 
as  "grade  raising"  examinations. 

Special  students  are  eligible  for  special  final  examina- 
tions (deferred  finals)  under  the  conditions  indicated  on 
p.  43. 


Special  students  must  make  applicaion  for  supplemental 
and  special  examinations  at  the  Continuing  Education 
offices  by  the  published  deadlines. 

Appeals 

A  Special  student  has  the  right  to  appeal  any  decision 
relating  to  the  application  or  interpretation  of  academic 
regulations  made  by  Continuing  Education. 

Appeals  must  be  made  in  writing  and  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary,  Special  Student  Policy  and  Appeals 
Committee,  c/o  Continuing  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Carleton  University. 


Transfer  Credits  to  Another  University 

Students  who  wish  to  attend  Carleton  to  receive  credits 
toward  a  degree  program  taken  elsewhere  are  eligible  to 
register  at  Carleton  as  Special  students.  Such  students 
who  wish  to  exceed  the  normal  course  load  or  attend 
full-time  should  write  or  consult  directly  with  the  Regis- 
trar of  Continuing  Education. 

Academic  Information  Service 


Continuing  Education  is  equipped  to  offer  information 
and  advice  to  Special  students  who  are  currrently  regis- 
tered and  to  prospective  Special  students.  Appointments 
may  be  arranged  by  telephoning  231-6660.  Evening 
appointments  are  available. 


Financial  Assistance 


Special  students  interested  in  obtaining  financial  assis- 
tance are  advised  to  contact  the  Student  Awards  Office 
at  231-3735.  At  the  time  of  publication,  it  appeared 
probable  that  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
would  continue  its  loan  program  for  part-time  students 
for  the  1979-80  academic  year.  Special  students  are 
eligible  to  take  advantage  of  this  program  or  any  other 
financial  aid  program  for  part-time  students. 
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General  Information 


Because  the  Calendar  is  published  several  months  in 
advance  of  the  academic  year,  the  University  reserves 
the  right  to  change  fees  and  refund  policies  without 
notice. 


Tuition  Fees:  Undergraduate,  Special  and  Foreign 
Students 


The  annual  composite  fee  includes  tuition,  Students' 
Association,  Athletics,  Health  Services  and  University 
Centre  fees,  and  where  applicable,  laboratory,  gradua- 
tion and  survey  camp  fees. 

Fees  for  Full-Time  Students 

(Four  or  more  full-credit  courses) 

Tuition 

Arts,  Commerce,  Music,  Journalism, 
Science,  Special  and  Qualifying 
University  year  students  in 

all  programs  $  680.00 

Engineering,  Architecture,  Industrial 

Design  (First  year  and  beyond)  $  740.00 

Foreign  students  not  eligible  for  exemption  $1 ,500.00 
Miscellaneous  Fees 

In  addition  to  the  tuition  fee  above,  full-time  students  will 
be  assessed  the  following  compulsory  miscellaneous 


fees. 

Students'  Association  (see  note  a)  $  32.50 

Athletics  50.00 

Health  Services  17.50 

University  Centre  20.00 


Total  $120.00 


Fees  for  Part-Time  Students  (see  note  b) 

(Per  full-credit  course  for  students  taking  fewer  than  four 
credits) 

Tuition 

All  students  other  than  foreign  $133.20 
Foreign  students  not  eligible  for  exemption  $300.00 


Miscellaneous  Fees 

In  addition  to  the  tuition  fee,  part-time  students  will  be 
assessed  the  following  compulsory  fees  for  each  full- 


credit  course: 

Students'  Association  (see  note  a)  $  6.50 

Athletics  10.00 

Health  Services  3.00 

University  Centre  4.00 


Total  $  23.50 


Notes 


(a)  The  Carleton  University  Students'  Association  Fee 
includes  a  fee  of  $1.00  for  the  National  Union  of 
Students,  or  $0.20  per  full-credit  course  for  part-time 
students  and  a  fee  of  $1.50  for  the  Ontario  Confedera- 
tion of  Students,  or  $0.30  per  full-credit  course  for 
part-time  students. 

(b)  The  half-credit  course  fees  will  be  assessed  at  one 
half  the  full-credit  course  amounts. 

(c)  Students  transferring  from  a  First-term  half-credit 
course  to  a  Second-term  half  course  will  be  given  credit 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  First-term  half  course 
and  charged  full  fee  for  the  Second-term  half  course. 


Exemptions  for  Foreign  Students 


Subject  to  approval  by  the  Admissions  Office,  the  follow- 
ing categories  of  foreign  students  are  exempt  from  the 
foreign  students'  fee  indicated  above  and  will  instead  be 
assessed  the  regular  tuition  fee: 

1.  Certain  categories  of  foreign  students  who  have 
previously  studied  in  a  recognized  post-secondary  in- 
stitution in  Ontario. 

2.  Persons,  or  dependents  of  persons,  admitted  to 
Canada  under  diplomatic  visas.  (Immigration  Act,  Sec- 
tion 7(1)  (A) ) 

3.  Dependents,  excluding  the  spouse,  of  a  person  ad- 
mitted to  Canada  on  a  special  visa  to  practise  his  or  her 
special  profession  for  a  specified  period  of  time.  (Immig- 
ration Act,  Section  7(1)  (H)) 

4.  Persons  sponsored  and  financially  assisted  by  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency,  International  Development  Research  Centre, 
etc. 

5.  Persons  studying  under  a  reciprocal  exchange  ag- 
reement recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

Persons  who  believe  that  they  qualify  for  exemption 
under  one  of  the  foregoing  categories  must  submit 
documentation,  at  the  time  of  registration,  to  support 
their  claim.  University  personnel  will  be  available  at  that 
time  to  answer  any  queries. 
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Tuition  Fees:  Senior  Citizens  Overdue  Accounts 


All  persons  sixty  years  of  age  and  over  as  of  the  last 
day  for  late  registration  may  register  in  degree-credit 
courses  and  have  their  tuition  fees  waived.  The  only 
charge  to  these  students  is  a  $5.00  per  session  registra- 
tion fee. 


Late  Registration  Fees 


Full-time  students 

$10  first  week  after  the  registration  period 
$15  second  week  after  the  registration  period 

Part-time  students 

$5  (per  full  course)  after  the  registration  period 
Late  Registration  fees  are  nonrefundable 


Method  of  Fee  Payments 


Fees  may  be  paid  in  accordance  with  either  of  the 
following  plans. 

1.  Payment  in  full  at  the  time  of  registration. 

2.  Payment  in  two  installments: 

(a)  At  registration,  V2  of  the  total  tuition  fee  plus  all 
miscellaneous  fees  plus  a  nonrefundable  deferred  pay- 
ment fee  of  $.50  per  half  course  (4  or  more  courses 
$5.00); 

(b)  at  or  before  January  15,  the  remaining  half  of  the 
total  tuition  fee. 

Scholarships,  bursaries,  and  loans  administered  by  the 
University  shall  be  applied  first  to  fees  provided  this  is 
not  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  award. 

Personal  cheques  will  be  accepted  for  payment  of 
accounts  but  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  cancel 
the  use  of  this  method  by  any  student  if  it  is  abused.  A 
service  charge  of  $5.00  will  be  made  for  each  cheque 
returned  to  the  University  as  non-negotiable  for  any 
reason.  Students  are  requested  to  have  their  own 
cheque  forms  available  when  payments  are  made. 


Income  Tax  Certificates 


Fees  are  due  and  payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 
However,  students  may  be  permitted  to  select  a  pay- 
ment program,  in  which  case  the  last  payment  due-date 
is  January  15.  Should  a  student  fail  to  complete  the 
payments  as  arranged  at  registration,  or  fail  to  make 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  discharge  of  fees  or 
other  outstanding  amounts  by  the  last  payment  due- 
date,  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the 
student's  registration.  All  charges  and  outstanding  fees 
accrued  to  the  date  of  cancellation  will  remain  due  and 
payable  on  the  student's  account. 


Withdrawal  and  Refund 


See  also  p.  40. 

The  composite  fee  for  full-time  students  is  a  charge  for 
four  full  courses  or  more.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  fifth 
or  any  additional  courses;  conversely,  no  refund  will 
arise  as  a  result  of  withdrawal  from  a  course  by  a 
full-time  student  unless  the  change  alters  his  or  her 
status  from  full-time  to  part-time. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  a  course,  or  from  the 
University,  are  required  to  notify  their  Faculty  Registrar 
in  writing,  or  fill  out  the  appropriate  forms  in  the  Faculty 
Registrar's  Office.  Students  who  withdraw  from  the  Uni- 
versity must  return  their  identity  cards  to  the  appropriate 
Faculty  Registrar's  Office  immediately.  Refunds  will  be 
calculated  by  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  card. 

A  refund  of  the  composite  fee  less  a  registration  charge 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  per  half  course  for 
part-time  students  and  $50.00  for  full-time  students  may 
be  made  for  withdrawals  before  the  last  date  for  late 
registration  in  the  First  term.  After  the  last  date  for  late 
registration,  the  tuition  portion  of  the  composite  fee  less 
the  registration  charge  is  amortized  over  the  period  from 
the  first  day  of  classes  to  the  last  date  for  withdrawal 
with  partial  refund. 

A  detailed  schedule  of  refund  credits  is  available  at  the 
Business  Office.  As  an  example,  the  following  is  an 
illustration  of  how  this  schedule  applies  to  a  student 
registered  in  the  Winter  session  in  Arts: 


A  certificate  for  Income  Tax  purposes  of  tuition  fees  paid 
will  be  available  from  the  Business  Office  prior  to 
February  29,  1980  to  all  students  who  have  paid  their 
accounts  in  full. 
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Full-Time 
(4  or  more  credits) 


Part-Time 
(per  full-credit  course) 


Original  Assessment 
Less:  Registration  Charge 
Credit  up  to  last  day  for  Late 
Registration  (September  21 ,  1979) 
Less:  Miscellaneous  Fees 

(after  September  21,  1979) 

Amount  to  be  pro-rated  over  period 

September  10,  1979  —  February  22,  1980 

(last  day  for  withdrawal  from  Winter  session  full-credit  courses) 


$800.00 
$  50.00 

$750.00 

$120.00 


$630.00 


$156.70 
$  10.00 

$146.70 

$  23.50 


$123.20 


The  amount  to  be  pro-rated  is  spread  over  the  period 
from  the  first  day  of  classes  to  the  last  day  for  with- 
drawal with  partial  refund.  In  the  case  of  the  foregoing 
example  any  student  who  withdraws  after  the  last  day 
for  Late  Registration  will  receive  a  refund  of  $630.00 
(123.20  part-time/per  full-credit  course)  less  approxi- 
mately $26.00  ($5.00  part-time/per  full-credit  course)  for 
each  week  or  partial  week  of  classes  as  determined  by 
the  effective  date  appearing  on  the  withdrawal/change 
form. 

Note  that  Miscellaneous  fees  are  not  refundable  after 
the  last  day  for  Late  Registration.  Late  Registration  or 
Deferred  Payment  fees  are  not  refundable. 

The  appropriate  refund  credit  will  be  applied  to  the 
student's  account  and  any  amounts  due  at  that  time  will 
be  offset  before  a  cash  refund  is  prepared. 

Following  are  the  last  dates  for  withdrawal  with  partial 
refund  of  fees;  no  application  for  withdrawal  and  refund 
will  be  considered  if  received  after  these  dates: 

1979-80  Winter  Session 

November  16,  1979  First  term  half  courses 

February  22,  1980  full  courses 

March  21,  Second  term  half  courses 

7980  Summer  Session 

June  17,  Evening  division  First  term  half  courses 

July  17,  Day  division  First  term  half  courses 

July  22,  Evening  division  full  courses 

August  1 ,  Day  division  full  courses  and  Evening  division 

Second  term  half  courses 

August  7,  Day  division  Second  term  half  courses 


Examination  Fees 


1.  Supplemental  and  grade-raising  special  examination 
fees  are  charged  on  a  per  paper  basis.  The  fee,  when 
the  examination  is  written  at  Carleton  University,  is 
$10.00  per  paper;  when  the  examination  is  written  other 
than  at  Carleton  University,  $20.00  per  paper. 

2.  Examination  fees  are  non-refundable. 


Transcript  Fees 


All  students  are  entitled  to  two  free  transcripts.  After 
these  have  been  issued  the  fee  is  $1 .00  for  the  first,  50 
cents  for  the  second  and  25  cents  for  each  additional 
copy  at  any  one  time  of  ordering. 


Locker  Fees 


A  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged  for  the  use  of  locker  space 
during  the  academic  year.  Lockers  are  allocated  on  a 
first-come  first-served  basis  and  it  may  be  necessary  for 
lockers  to  be  shared.  Locks  will  be  removed  from 
lockers  occupied  by  unauthorized  persons  and  the  con- 
tents turned  over  to  Security  Services.  A  refund  of  locker 
fees  will  be  made  only  up  to  the  last  date  for  late 
registration. 

Lockers  must  be  vacated  by  May  15,  after  which  they 
will  be  cleared  and  any  articles  found  therein  will  be 
treated  as  abandoned.  Such  articles  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  University  Lost  and  Found  and  disposed  of 
without  further  notice  after  a  period  of  three  months. 


Deposit-Gowns  and  Hoods 


At  each  convocation  the  University  makes  available  for 
graduating  students  appropriate  academic  regalia.  To 
obtain  this  regalia  students  are  required  to  pay  a  $25.00 
deposit  which  is  refundable  when  the  regalia  is  returned. 


Delinquent  Accounts 


Registration  shall  not  be  complete  until  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  payment  of  fees, 
and  may  be  cancelled  should  the  student  fail  to  meet 
these  arrangements. 

If  a  student  owes  the  University  any  money  at  the  end  of 
an  academic  session  his  account  becomes  delinquent. 
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Students  with  delinquent  accounts  will  not  receive 
examination  results,  are  not  permitted  to  receive  trans- 
cripts, may  not  graduate  and  will  not  be  permitted  to 
register  again  until  all  monies  owing  have  been  paid  in 
full  by  cash  or  certified  cheque. 


Parking 


Permission  to  park  on  the  campus  is  granted  for  a  fee  to 
students  and  others  associated  with  the  University,  but 
this  permission  is  conditional  upon  co-operation  in  the 
observance  of  the  regulations.  Infractions  will  be 
penalized,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  cars  will  be 
towed  away  at  the  owner's  risk  and  expense.  Security 
Personnel  are  authorized  to  issue  City  of  Ottawa  traffic 
tickets  on  campus.  Any  vehicle  not  displaying  a  valid 
Carleton  Permit  is  subject  to  this  type  of  ticket. 

In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  examination  grades  will  be 
withheld  from  students  owing  sums  of  money  to  the 
University.  Unless  cause  can  be  shown,  the  third  infrac- 
tion may  lead  to  withdrawal  of  parking  privileges.  The 
University  accepts  no  responsibility  for  cars  or  their 
contents  parked  or  operated  on  the  campus.  The  regula- 
tions related  thereto  are  available  in  the  Traffic  and 
Parking  Office.  Students  and  staff  who  bring  cars  to  the 
campus  are  expected  to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
these  regulations.  Parking  lots  are  indicated  on  the  map 
at  the  back  of  the  Calendar,  pp.  466-467. 


Library  Regulations 


Health  Regulations 


The  University  Library  is  located  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  main  quadrangle.  It  comprises  four  divisions: 
Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Science  and  Engineering 
and  Government  Documents.  The  Map  Collection  is  in 
the  Loeb  Building,  Room  D299.  The  collection  numbers 
over  one  million  items,  the  majority  of  which  are  on  open 
shelves. 

The  Library  is  governed  by  regulations  approved  by 
Senate.  Copies  are  available  at  all  information  desks. 

The  Library  collection  is  protected  against  theft  by  an 
electronic  book  detection  system.  As  a  condition  of  use 
of  the  Library  all  users  must  submit  books,  brief  cases, 
bags,  etc.  for  inspection  at  the  exit,  if  requested  to  do 
so.  Fines  are  charged  for  overdue  books,  and,  as  noted 
under  "Delinquent  Accounts",  examination  grades  and 
transcripts  will  be  withheld  from  students  owing  money 
to  the  University. 

Geoffrey  H.  Briggs,  M.A.  (Cambridge)  Dip.  Lib.,  Dip. 
Arch.  (London)  University  Librarian 
Neil  Brearley,  B.Sc.  (London),  B.L.S.  (British  Columbia) 
Divisional  Services 

E.  Martin  Foss,  B.A.  (Alberta),  B.L.S.  (British  Columbia) 
Technical  Services 

Verna  Z.  Wilmeth,  B.A.  (San  Jose),  M.A.L.S.  (Michigan) 
Administrative  Services 

Milly  Armour,  B.Sc.  (Glasgow),  B.L.S.  (Ottawa)  Acquisi- 
tions 

Gail  Catley,  B.Sc,  M.L.S.,  (McGill)  Science  and  En- 
gineering 

Bozena  Clarke,  B.A.  (Carleton),  M.L.S.  (Toronto)  Serials 
Barbara  Farrell,  B.A.  (London)  M.A.  (Carleton)  Maps 
Hilda  Gifford,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  (McGill)  Collections  and  Gifts 
Susan  Jackson,  B.A.  (Carleton),  B.L.S.  (McGill)  Docu- 
ments 

Jeremy  Palin,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  (British  Columbia)  Special 
Collections 

Dorothy  Rogers,  M.A.  (Yale),  B.L.S.  (Toronto)  Catalogu- 
ing 

Elspeth  Ross,  B.A.  (Queen's),  B.LS.  (Toronto)  Social 
Sciences 

Terry  Clark,  B.A.  (Winnipeg)  M.A.  (Manitoba)  M.L.S. 

(Western  Ontario)  Interlibrary  Loans 

Audrey  Turner,  B.A.  (Carleton)  Special  Services 


Medical  insurance  is  compulsory  for  all  full-time  stu- 
dents. It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  provide  the 
insurance  number  when  receiving  medical  care. 

All  Ontario  students  should  be  covered  by  OHIP. 

Students  whose  home  residence  is  outside  Ontario 
should  have  coverage  under  their  provincial  plan. 

Students  from  outside  Canada  should  apply  for  OHIP. 
This  application  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible 
because  there  is  a  delay  in  coverage  after  application. 

Students  who  object  to  the  foregoing  requirements  on 
conscientious  grounds  must  consult  the  University 
physician,  and  provide  a  written  statement  giving  the 
basis  for  such  objection. 

Tuberculosis  Control 

On  admission  to  the  University,  every  student  requires  a 
tuberculin  skin  test,  or  chest  X-ray  if  tuberculin  positive. 
Tuberculin  skin  tests  are  administered  in  the  Health 
Services,  sixth  floor  University  Centre,  or  at  Provincial 
Chest  Clinics. 


Academic  Dress 


The  academic  dress  of  Carleton  University  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  style  of  hoods  outlined  in  the 
American  Intercollegiate  Code  and  the  dress  of  the 
ancient  foundations  of  Britain  and  America.  The 
Bachelor's  or  Master's  hood  is  of  simple  or  Oxford 
shape,  made  of  black  stuff  and  lined  with  two  chevrons 
of  red  and  black  on  a  silver  field. 

The  Master's  hood,  made  of  black  silk,  is  again  of  the 
simple  shape  but  open  to  show  more  of  the  lining.  The 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  hood  is  again  made  of  silk,  but 
completely  opened  to  show  the  lining  and  provided  with 
a  purple  border. 

The  border  of  the  Bachelor's  or  Master's  hood  denotes 
the  degree  granted,  according  to  the  following  colour 
combinations:  Architecture,  cerise;  Arts,  white;  Com- 
merce, camel  brown;  Engineering,  orange;  Industrial 
Design,  dark  cardinal;  Journalism,  white  with  a  black 
cord  sewn  slightly  in  from  the  lower  border;  Music, 
Venetian  pink;  Science,  golden  yellow;  Social  Work, 
cream. 

The  Bachelor's  gown,  to  be  worn  with  the  above  hoods, 
is  of  full  length,  made  of  black  stuff,  with  a  gathered 
yoke  behind,  and  long  open-fronted  sleeves.  The  Mas- 
ter's gown  is  of  full  style,  made  of  black  silk  or  rayon, 
with  full  gathered  yoke  behind,  and  closed  sleeves  with 
an  opening  at  the  elbows.  The  Doctoral  gown  is  the 
same  style  as  the  Master's,  made  of  fine  royal  blue  cloth 
with  facings  of  a  light  blue  silk. 

The  gown  of  the  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws,  Literature, 
Science  and  Engineering  is  a  blue  robe  with  bell-shaped 
sleeves,  made  of  fine  royal  blue  cloth  with  facings  and 
sleeves  in  light  blue  silk.  The  hood  is  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  gown,  has  the  same  lining  as  that  for  the 
degrees  granted  by  examination,  and  is  bordered  with 
dark  mauve  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  vibrant 
blue  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature,  red  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  and  orange  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Engineering. 
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Faculty  of  Arts;  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences 
Degree  and  Certificate  Programs 


Degree,  Certificate  and  Diploma  Programs 


The  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Social  Sciences  offer  prog- 
rams in  five  degrees,  three  certificates,  and  one  diplo- 
ma. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Honours 
(B.A.) 

The  three-year  Pass  B.A.  program  offers  a  liberal  educa- 
tion with  concentration  in  one  subject  as  a  Major,  in  two 
as  a  Combined  Major,  or  in  a  selected  topic  or  theme  for 
the  General  degree.  The  Pass  B.A.  provides  a  basic 
university  education  of  immense  value  either  as  a  gen- 
eral intellectual  preparation  for  a  vast  number  of  non- 
specialized  careers,  or  as  an  introduction  to  subsequent 
specialized  study. 

The  four-year  program  for  the  Honours  B.A.  provides 
more  rigorous  and  extensive  study  in  one  or  two  discip- 
lines. The  Honours  degree  is  necessary  for  entry  to 
certain  fields  of  employment,  and  is  a  desirable  prepara- 
tion for  graduate  studies  and  professional  training,  in- 
cluding teaching. 

Bachelor  of  Commerce  (B.Com.) 

The  four-year  Honours  program  in  Commerce  provides 
a  foundation  in  the  disciplines  essential  to  careers  in 
business.  The  program  is  offered  by  the  School  of 
Commerce. 

Bachelor  of  Journalism  (B.J.) 

The  four-year  Honours  program  and  the  one-year  post- 
degree  Honours  program  are  both  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  careers  in  the  mass  media.  The  program  is 
offered  by  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Bachelor  of  Music  (B.Mus.) 

The  four-year  Honours  program  prepares  students  for 
graduate  studies  in  musicology  and  ethno-musicology, 
and  gives  an  essential  background  for  careers  in  music 
librarianship,  music  administration,  and  teaching.  The 
program  is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Music. 

Certificate  in  English  Language  and  Composition 

A  five-course  post-degree  certificate  intended  primarily 
for  practising  teachers,  to  upgrade  their  knowledge  of 
areas  of  language  and  of  writing  theory  which  underlie 
the  new  Ontario  guidelines.  Also  open  to  persons  with- 
out a  degree  who  hold  a  teaching  certificate. 

Certificate  in  Public  Service  Studies  (C.P.S.S.) 

This  is  a  six-course  program  in  public  service  subjects  at 
the  undergraduate  level.  The  program  is  offered  by  the 
School  of  Public  Administration. 


Certificate  in  the  Teaching  of  English  as  a  Second 
Language  (C.T.E.S.L.) 

This  is  a  five-course  program  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching  English  as  a  second  language.  The  program 
is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Linguistics. 

Diploma  in  Music 

This  is  a  one-year  undergraduate  program  in  Music 
combining  musical  performance  with  courses  in  general 
musical  literacy,  theory  and  history  of  music.  It  is  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Music. 

Disciplines  of  Concentration 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  choice  of  concentra- 
tions available  in  the  B.A.  program.  Concentration  in 
Commerce  is  available  only  in  the  B.Com.  program. 
Honours  concentration  in  Journalism  is  available  in  the 
B.J.  program,  but  Journalism  may  also  be  taken  as  a 
Combined  Honours  subject  in  the  B.A.  (Honours)  pro- 
gram. Honours  concentration  in  Music  is  available  in  the 
B.Mus.  program,  but  Music  is  also  available  as  a  Major, 
Combined  Major,  or  Combined  Honours  subject  in  the 
B.A.  program. 

For  a  B.A.  with  Major  or  Combined  Major,  students  must 
present  a  total  of  15  credits  if  admitted  to  First  year,  or 
20  if  admitted  to  Qualifying  University  year.  For  a  B.A. 
with  Honours  or  Combined  Honours,  students  must 
present  a  total  of  20  credits  if  admitted  to  First  year,  or 
25  if  admitted  to  Qualifying  University  year.  Program 
requirements  are  set  out  in  detail  in  the  Departmental 
entries  in  this  Calendar. 
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Major 


Combined 
Major 


Honours 


Combined 
Honours 


Anthropology 
Art  History 
Biology 

Canadian  Studies 

Classical  Civilization 

Classical  Civilization  (Ancient  History) 

Computing  Science 

Economics 

English 

Film  Studies 

French 

Geography 

German 

Greek 

History 

Italian 

Journalism 

Latin 

Law 

Linguistics 

Mass  Communication 

Mathematics 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Music 

Philosophy 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Public  Administration 

Religion 

Russian 

Sociology 

Sociology- Anthropology 

Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 

Spanish 

*  with  History  only 
**  with  Mathematical  Sciences  only 
***  with  Computing  Science  only 
****  with  Journalism  only 
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A  concentration  in  Criminology  and  Corrections,  in  con- 
junction with  majors  in  Law,  Psychology  and 
Sociology-Anthropology,  is  also  offered.  (See  p.  191.) 


Academic  Clubs  and  Societies 


The  following  clubs  and  societies  operating  on  the 
campus  serve  to  broaden  and  enrich  the  curriculum,  and 
to  offer  students  social  activity  and  friendship  related  to 
their  intellectual  interests.  The  societies  listed  here  are 
particularly  pertinent  for  students  registered  in  the  facul- 
ties of  Arts  or  Social  Sciences. 

The  Biological  Society  sponsors  academic  and  social 
events,  promotes  informal  contact  between  students  and 
faculty,  and  helps  acquaint  students  with  on-going  bio- 
logical research.  Faculty  adviser:  Dr.  M.B.  Fenton. 

The  Carleton  Cinema  Club,  open  to  all  members  of  the 
University,  promotes  film  events  through  public  screen- 
ings, its  own  magazine,  and  a  film  production  unit. 
Faculty  sponsor:  Professor  Chris  Faulkner. 

The  Classics  Academic  Society  sponsors  public  lec- 
tures by  visiting  speakers  and  student-faculty  social 
gatherings.  Faculty  co-ordinator:  Chairman  of  the  Clas- 
sics Department. 

The  Carleton  Commerce  Society  organizes  social  and 
academic  events  to  strengthen  the  link  between  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  the  business  community;  and  to 
promote  stronger  ties  among  Commerce  students. 
Academic  co-ordinator:  Elaine  Grout. 

ELSS,  the  English  Literature  Students'  Society,  open  to 
all  students,  offers  theatre  troupes,  work  with  a  printing 
press,  a  lecture  series,  writers'  groups,  debating  groups, 
reading  groups,  parties  and  the  publication  of  a  creative 
writing  monthly.  Faculty  liaison:  Parker  Duchemin,  R.G. 
Laird. 

The  Club  Francophone  is  open  to  all  members  of  the 
University  interested  in  the  French  language  and  in 
French  and  French-Canadian  culture.  The  Club  promo- 
tes informal  language  practice  and  sponsors  speakers, 
discussions,  musical  and  social  events,  films  and  excur- 
sions. Faculty  adviser:  Sinclair  Robinson. 

The  Carleton  University  Geography  Society  (CUGS) 
organizes  lunch-time  talks  or  movies  of  academic  inte- 
rest and  a  variety  of  social  events,  promotes  student- 
faculty  contact,  and  sponsors  the  Harvey  Humbolt 
Chair  of  Geomorphography. 

The  German  Academic  Society  (formerly  Deutschklub) 
is  open  to  all  members  of  the  University  interested  in  the 
language  and  culture  of  German-speaking  countries. 
Weekly  meetings  with  films  and  speakers  are  featured. 
Faculty  contact:  Chairman  of  the  German  Department. 

The  Ottawa  Historical  Association  is  a  "town  and  gown" 
association  of  people  interested  in  history,  offering  a 
series  of  lectures  and  discussions.  President  1978-79: 
Professor  Blair  Nectby. 


The  Carleton  Italian  Cultural  Society,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Department  of  Italian,  sponsors  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Italian  topics,  social  events,  and  informal 
discussions  for  those  interested  in  the  language. 

The  Carleton  University  Journalism  Students'  Union  of- 
fers a  program  including  talks,  seminars  and  panel 
participation  by  distinguished  journalists. 

MATHSOC,  the  Carleton  University  Mathematics  So- 
ciety features  "Naire-Level  Seminars"  designed  by  and 
for  mathematics  undergraduates.  The  society  office 
promotes  contact  between  students  at  different  stages  in 
their  studies.  Faculty  co-ordinator:  Dr.  John  Poland. 

The  Music  Department  is  affiliated  with  three  groups 
which  are  open  to  anyone  who  is  interested,  and  which 
perform  both  on  and  off-campus  through  the  year.  Music 
Under  Glass  is  an  ensemble  specializing  in  music  by 
avant-garde  composers  and  students  in  the  Department. 
The  Madrigal  Singers  specializes  in  sixteenth-  and 
seventeenth-  century  madrigals.  It  is  a  group  of  15-20 
singers,  and  auditions  may  be  required.  The  Collegium 
Musicum  comprises  three  sub-groups:  the  Carleton  Re- 
naissance Consort,  concentrating  on  sixteenth-  and 
seventeenth-century  instrumental  and  vocal  music;  the 
Carleton  Medieval  Consort,  of  instrumentalists  perfor- 
ming music  up  to  the  fifteenth  century;  and  the  Carleton 
Viol  Consort,  playing  string  music  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

The  Diogenes  Club  is  a  bi-weekly  forum,  meeting 
throughout  the  session  to  discuss  philosophical  topics. 
Faculty  co-ordinator:  R.J.  Gaizauskas.  The  Carleton 
University  Student  Journal  of  Philosophy  is  a  student- 
operated  publication  that  publishes  articles  written  by 
students  from  across  Canada.  Editors:  W.  Sweet,  J. 
Gilhooly,  A.  Harley. 

The  Political  Science  Forum,  the  academic  society  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Science,  promotes  communi- 
cation among  students  and  faculty  through  seminars, 
speakers,  symposia  and  social  events. 


The  Academic  Regulations 


Office  of  the  Assistant  Dean  and  Registrar,  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Social  Sciences 

Assistant  Dean  and  Registrar 
J.I.  Jackson 

Assistant  Registrar 
C.E.  Dence 

Records  Officers /Counsellors 
M.  Foulger 
J.  Nordenstrom 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Dean  and  Registrar  is  a 
source  of  general  information  on  the  Faculties'  academic 
programs.  Specific  information  about  course  content, 
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subject  matter,  and  the  structure  of  Major  or  Honours 
programs  is  obtainable  from  the  academic  Departments. 

The  office  is  responsible  for  maintaining  the  academic 
records  of  all  students  in  the  Faculties'  degree  and 
certificate  programs,  and  for  administering  the  academic 
regulations.  Counselling  is  available  on  all  aspects  of  the 
regulations,  and  appointments  may  be  made  at  312 
Paterson  Hall  (231-7407). 

Index 

The  regulations  are  grouped  for  ease  of  reference  under 
indexed  headings  as  follows: 

1.  Administration  of  the  Regulations 

1.1  General  Administration 

1.2  Student  Responsibility 

1.3  Requests  and  Appeals 

2.  Admission,  Readmission,  and  Degree  Transfer 

2.1  New  Students 

2.2  Readmission 

2.3  Change  of  Degree  Program 

3.  Registration 

3.1  Registration 

3.2  Late  Registration 

3.3  Credit  Value 

3.4  Course  Load 

3.5  Auditing 

3.6  Change  of  Course  and  Section 

3.7  Withdrawal 

3.8  University  of  Ottawa  Exchange  Agreement 

3.9  Courses  from  other  Faculties 

3.10  Transfer  of  Credit 

3.11  Residence 

3.12  Student  Records 

3.13  Challenge  for  Credit 

4.  Promotion  and  Continuation 

4.1  Standing  in  Courses 

4.2  Computation  of  Averages 

4.3  Promotion  from  Qualifying  University  year  and  First 
year 

4.4  Course'  Credit  System 

4.5  Conditional  Pass 

4.6  Failure  and  Probation 

4.7  Suspension 

4.8  Accelerated  Progress 

5.  Examinations 

5.1  Supplemental  Examinations 

5.2  Deferred  Examinations  and  Final  Papers 

5.3  Grade-Raising  Examinations 

5.4  Eligibility 

6.  Entry  and  Continuation:  Major  and  Honours 
Programs 

6.1  Major  Programs:  B.A. 

6.2  The  General  B.A. 

6.3  Admission  to  Honours 


6.4  Continuation  in  Honours 

6.5  Honours  Thesis  or  Research  Essay 

7.  Graduation 

7.1  Application  to  Graduate 

7.2  Graduation  Requirements:  B.A.  (Major  and  Gen- 
eral) 

7.3  Distinction 

7.4  Graduation  Requirements:  B.A.  (Honours),  B.J., 
B.Com.,  B.Mus. 

7.5  Classes  of  Honours 

8.  The  Qualifying  University  Year  and  First  Year 
Curriculum 

8.1  Qualifying  University  Year 

8.2  First  Year 

8.3  Approved  Courses 


1.    Administration  of  the  Regulations 


1.1  General  Administration 

The  regulations  on  the  following  pages  are  administered 
by  the  Faculty  Registrar's  Office  and  the  student's  Major 
Department.  The  Faculty  Registrar's  Office  provides  an 
academic  counselling  service,  and  students  are  urged  to 
seek  the  service's  advice  on  all  questions  about  the 
regulations,  and  in  particular  before  taking  any  action 
affecting  promotion  and  probation,  withdrawal,  transfer 
of  credit,  review  of  grades,  and  change  of  concentration 
or  degree  program. 

1.2  Student  Responsibility 

The  student  is  responsible  for  knowing  the  regulations 
and  complying  with  them.  Specific  written  permission 
must  be  obtained  for  exceptions  to  the  regulations. 
Routine  approval  of  a  records  form  (for  example  the 
registration  contract  or  course-change  form)  does  not 
constitute  approval  of  an  exception. 

1.3  Requests  and  Appeals 

The  Faculties'  Committee  on  Admission  and  Appeals  is 
responsible  for  considering  student  requests  for  special 
consideration  respecting  the  regulations.  Decisions  on 
requests  are  made  by  the  Assistant  Dean  and  Registrar 
according  to  guidelines  set  by  the  Committee.  Students 
may  have  such  decisions  reviewed  by  making  an  appeal 
to  the  Committee. 

Requests  and  appeals  are  made  in  writing  to  the  Faculty 
Registrar's  Office,  if  possible  on  the  forms  provided. 
Students  should  discuss  their  requests  or  appeals  with  a 
counsellor.  The  circumstances  of  any  request  or  appeal 
are  held  in  the  strictest  confidence. 
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2.     Admission,  Readmission,  and  Degree  Transfer 


2.1  New  Students 

Detailed  requirements  for  initial  admission  to  the  Facul- 
ties' degree  and  certificate  programs  are  given  on  pp. 
29-34. 

2.2  Readmission 

Students  in  the  following  categories  are  required  to 
apply  for  readmission  before  registration.  Readmitted 
students  are  governed  by  the  regulations  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  readmission. 

(a)  Students  who  after  graduation  wish  to  pursue  a 
further  degree; 

(b)  Students  who  have  been  absent  from  the  University 
for  two  consecutive  Winter  sessions  and  the  intervening 
Summer  session; 

(c)  Students  who  have  been  admitted  to  and  taken 
courses  at  any  other  post-secondary  institution  since 
their  last  registration  at  Carleton  (except  students  stu- 
dying on  a  Letter  of  Permission  from  the  Faculty  Regis- 
trar's Office); 

(d)  Students  who  have  forfeited  degree  status. 
Note: 

Applications  for  readmission  (obtainable  from  the  Ad- 
missions Office)  must  be  filed  before  July  1  for  the 
Winter  session  and  before  April  1  for  the  Summer 
session. 

2.3  Change  of  Degree  Program 

Applications  to  change  degree  programs  must  be  made 
to  the  Faculty  Registrar's  Office  by  August  1  for  the 
Winter  session,  by  December  1  for  Second  and  Spring 
terms  of  the  Winter  session,  and  by  April  1  for  the 
Summer  session. 


3.  Registration 


3.1  Registration 

Students  are  to  complete  their  course  registrations  in  the 
registration  periods  shown  for  the  session  or  term  in  the 
schedule  for  the  Academic  Year  on  pp.  10-12. 

3.2  Late  Registration 

Registration  after  the  registration  period  incurs  a  late 
registration  fee.  Students  registering  late  may  find 
courses  and  sections  closed.  Registration  is  not  permit- 
ted after  the  late  registration  period. 

3.3  Credit  Value 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  courses  in  the  Faculties  are 
of  one  full  credit,  indicated  1.0  on  all  records  documents. 
Courses  marked  *  are  half-credit  courses,  indicated  0.5. 


3.4  Course  Load 

(a)  Normal  Load: 

In  the  Winter  session  full-time  students  may  register  in 
the  equivalent  of  five  half-credits  in  each  term.  Part-time 
students  may  register  in  the  equivalent  of  two  half- 
credits  per  term,  audited  courses  included. 

In  the  Summer  session  students  may  enrol  in  up  to  two 
credits.  This  total  includes  audited  courses  and  supple- 
mental and  grade  raising  examinations. 

(b)  Overload 

Permission  to  exceed  these  limits  may  be  granted  by 
the  Faculty  Registrar  to  students  with  a  C  average 
overall  and  in  the  Major  (failures  included)  who  com- 
pleted a  full  course  load  in  the  previous  session  (five 
credits  if  full-time,  two  if  part-time).  The  maximum  per- 
missible load  in  any  term  of  the  Winter  session  is  six 
half-credit  equivalents  for  full-time  students  and  three 
half-credit  equivalents  for  part-time  students.  Qualifying 
University  year  students  may  not  exceed  the  normal 
load. 

3.5  Auditing 

Students  may,  with  the  instructor's  permission,  register 
in  courses  as  auditors  (see  p.  39  for  details).  Auditors 
receive  no  grade  and  no  credit  for  the  course.  The 
deadline  for  changing  from  credit  to  audit  or  from  audit 
to  credit  will  be  the  final  date  for  registration  in  the 
course.  No  appeal  for  credit  initiated  after  the  last  day  of 
classes  in  the  course  will  be  considered. 

3.6  Change  of  Course  and  Section 

Changes  of  course,  or  of  section  within  a  course,  must 
be  reported  to  the  Faculty  Registrar's  Office  by  the 
following  dates: 

Winter  session  full  courses:  September  21 
First  term  half  courses:  September  21 
Second  term  half  courses:  January  15 

3.7  Withdrawal 

Students  withdrawing  from  courses  or  from  their  entire 
program  must  notify  the  Faculty  Registrar's  Office  by  the 
following  dates: 

Winter  session  full  courses:  February  22 
First  term  half  courses:  November  16 
Second  term  half  courses:  March  21 

For  Summer  session  1979  see  the  Summer  Session 
Calendar. 

For  Summer  Session  1980  see  the  Academic  Year  pp. 
10-12. 

A/ore: 

The  onus  for  notifying  the  Registrar's  Office  of  with- 
drawal rests  solely  with  the  student.  Ceasing  to  attend 
lectures  or  informing  the  instructor  does  not  constitute 
withdrawal,  and  normally  results  in  an  Abs  or  FNS 
grade. 
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3.8  University  of  Ottawa  Exchange  Agreement 

Students  maintaining  full-time  registration  may,  during 
their  Second  or  higher  year,  take  their  fifth  credit  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa  without  additional  fee.  Registration, 
on  forms  provided  at  the  Faculty  Registrar's  Office, 
should  be  commenced  early  in  September,  because  of 
the  early  registration  period  at  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

Students  withdrawing  from  an  Exchange  Agreement 
course  must  notify  both  Universities,  or  a  grade  of  Abs 
may  be  recorded. 

Grades  are  transferred  to  the  student's  Carleton  record 
for  courses  taken  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  under  this 
agreement. 

3.9  Courses  from  Other  Faculties  and  Schools 

Students  should  consult  the  Faculty  Registrar's  Office 
about  the  acceptability  of  courses  from  other  Faculties 
and  Schools.  Science  and  Interdisciplinary  courses  are 
generally  acceptable.  Courses  in  Architecture,  Engineer- 
ing and  Industrial  Design  are  generally  not  acceptable 
and  registration  in  these  courses  is  normally  not  permit- 
ted. Professional  courses  in  Journalism  are  not  accepta- 
ble options  with  some  concentrations  in  the  B.A.  prog- 
ram. 

3.10  Transfer  of  Credit 

Students  in  good  standing  who  have  completed  at  least 
one  year  at  Carleton  and  who  are  in  a  Major  or  Honours 
program  may,  with  prior  permission,  take  courses  at 
another  university  and  have  the  credit  transferred  to 
their  program  at  Carleton.  The  following  regulations  on 
transfer  of  credit  do  not  apply  to  students  studying  under 
exchange  agreements,  i.e.,  at  Chamber/,  Trois  Rivieres, 
and  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

Maximum  Load 

Subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  host  university,  a 
Carleton  student  on  a  Letter  of  Permission  may  take  a 
maximum  of  2.0  credits  in  the  Summer  and  5.0  credits 
in  the  Winter  session. 

Transfers  of  Grade 

(a)  Grades  for  courses  taken  on  Letters  of  Permission 
will  not  be  transferred. 

(b)  The  Major  department  or  the  Registrar  may  require 
that  the  student  obtain  a  minimum  grade  higher  than  the 
passing  grade.  The  student  shall  be  notified  of  such  a 
requirement  when  the  Letter  of  Permission  is  issued. 
Should  the  student  pass  the  course  but  fail  to  meet  this 
minimum  grade,  credit  will  not  be  recorded. 

(c)  Failure  on  a  course  taken  elsewhere  will  be  re- 
corded with  the  appropriate  credit  value. 

(d)  If  a  student  writes  a  supplemental  examination  in  a 
course  taken  on  a  Letter  of  Permission,  both  the  failure 
and  subsequent  pass  will  be  recorded. 


Reporting 

(a)  Students  are  required  to  present  to  Carleton  an 
official  transcript  showing  results  in  courses  taken  on  a 
Letter  of  Permission.  If  the  transcript  is  not  forthcoming, 
the  course  will  be  awarded  a  failing  grade. 

(b)  Students  completing  a  final  credit  for  a  degree  on  a 
Letter  of  Permission  during  the  Winter  session  are 
warned  that  transfer  grades  may  not  be  available  in  time 
for  Spring  graduation. 

Applications  for  a  Letter  of  Permission  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Faculty  Registrar's  Office.  The  application  form 
must  be  returned  to  that  office  accompanied  by  a 
photocopy  of  the  official  description  of  the  course. 

Applications  for  a  Letter  of  Permission  must  be  made  by 
November  15,  1979,  for  January  registration;  March  30, 
1980,  for  Summer  registration;  and  July  27,  1980,  for 
September  registration. 

Note: 

Students  who  take  courses  without  obtaining  a  Letter  of 
Permission  cannot  be  guaranteed  that  credit  will  be 
given  for  the  courses.  Permission  obtained  from  an 
instructor  or  from  a  department  does  not  obligate  the 
University  to  accept  a  credit. 

3.11  Residence 

To  obtain  a  degree  from  Carleton  University,  students 
must  present  a  minimum  of  five  credits  taken  at  Carle- 
ton. These  five  credits  must  include  credits  in  the  Major 
or  Honours  subject(s)  as  follows: 

Major:  3.0  credits; 

Combined  Major:  3.0  credits  in  one  subject  and  2.0 
credits  in  the  other; 

Honours:  4.0  credits  including  the  honours  thesis  or 
comprehensive  examination  where  it  is  a  requirement  of 
the  program; 

Combined  Honours:  3.0  credits  in  one  subject  and  2.0 
credits  in  the  other  including  the  Honours  thesis  or 
comprehensive  examination  where  it  is  a  requirement  of 
the  program. 

Departments  may  require  that  certain  of  these  credits  be 
at  the  senior  level. 

3.12  Student  Records 

Incorrect  address  information  will  delay  the  receipt  of 
awards,  examination  results,  and  notification  of  changes 
in  academic  status.  Students  must  notify  the  Faculty 
Registrar's  Office  immediately  of  any  change  in: 

(a)  permanent  or  home  address  (used  for  final  grades 
and  permits  to  register); 

(b)  local  address  (used  for  all  mail  during  the  academic 

session); 

(c)  telephone  number  for  permanent  address  and  for 
local  address; 

(d)  name. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  First  term  of  the  Winter  session 
students  will  be  mailed  a  "Confirmation  of  Registration", 
listing  the  courses  and  sections  in  which  they  are 
registered  and  showing  the  biographical  information 
which  appears  in  their  file.  Errors  in  this  information 
must  be  reported  to  the  Faculty  Registrar's  Office  at 
once. 

3.13  Challenge  for  Credit 

A  student  with  experience  and  non-university  learning 
equivalent  to  a  specific  Carleton  course  may  receive 
credit  for  that  course  through  the  Challenge  for  Credit 
procedure.  If  a  department  is  satisfied  that  a  student  is 
adequately  grounded  in  a  course,  credit  may  be  granted 
by  examination,  without  the  normal  requirements  of 
attendance  and  instruction.  Not  all  Departments  partici- 
pate in  this  procedure.  Interested  students  should  en- 
quire at  the  Faculty  Registrar's  Office. 


4.     Promotion  and  Continuation 


4.1  Standing  in  Courses 

Standing  in  courses  is  shown  by  alphabetical  grades  as 
described  on  p.  42.  Supplemental  examinations  are  gra- 
ded by  the  same  scale. 

In  addition  the  following  symbols  apply  in  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Social  Sciences: 

Abs 

Absent  from  formally  scheduled  final  examinations 
where  the  necessary  term  work  has  been  completed. 
(This  grade  bears  academic  penalty  in  that  for  purposes 
of  promotion  and  calculation  of  certain  averages  it  is 
interpreted  as  an  FNS  grade.) 

Aeg 

A  passing  grade  granted  on  the  basis  of  course  work 
when  no  further  assessment  is  considered  feasible  (see 
also  5.2).  Aegrotat  is  granted  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  Committee  on  Admission  and  Appeals. 

Def 

Final  grades  deferred  for  personal  or  medical  reasons 
with  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  and  Ap- 
peals. 

IP 

Honours  thesis  or  essay  is  "In  Progress".  (See  p.  42.) 

4.2  Computation  of  Averages 

The  twelve-grade-point  system  is  set  out  on  p.  42.  The 
grade  points  earned  in  any  specific  course  are  determi- 
ned by  multiplying  the  grade  points  corresponding  to  the 
grade  by  the  credit  value  of  the  course.  Thus  an  A+  in  a 
half-credit  course  will  earn  the  student  six  grade  points, 
while  A+  in  a  two-credit  course  would  be  worth  twen- 
ty-four grade  points. 

Grade-point  averages  are  calculated  by  dividing  the  total 
accumulated  grade  points  by  the  total  credits.  Both  the 


credits  and  the  grade  points  are  doubled  in  the  case  of 
double-weighted  courses. 

Averages  for  graduation  are  calculated  on  the  grades 
earned  in  the  number  of  courses  required  for  the  de- 
gree, taking  first  into  consideration  the  grades  earned  in 
the  courses  of  the  Major  or  Honours  department.  Some 
departments  include  all  courses  in  the  Major/Honours 
field;  others  include  only  those  required  by  the  program. 
Failures  are  not  included  in  the  calculation  of  graduation 
averages. 

4.3  Promotion  from  Qualifying  University  Year  and 
First  Year 

A  full-time  student  must  pass  four  credits  and  obtain  C- 
or  better  in  two  credits.  A  part-time  student  must  pass 
four  of  the  first  six  credits  attempted  and  obtain  C-  in 
two  credits. 

4.4  Course  Credit  System 

Students  meeting  promotion  requirements  at  the  end  of 
First  year  will  proceed  on  the  Course  Credit  system. 
Under  this  system  there  is  no  promotion  from  one  year 
to  the  next. 

After  promotion  to  the  Course  Credit  system  a  student  in 
a  three-year  degree  program  may  accumulate  a  maxi- 
mum of  five  credits  in  supplemental,  grade-raising 
examinations,  repeated  courses,  course  replacements.  A 
student  in  an  Honours  program  may  accumulate  only 
three. 

Students  who  have  not  graduated  seven  years  after 
promotion  to  the  course  credit  system  may  have  their 
remaining  requirements  reviewed. 

4.5  Conditional  Pass 

Full-time  students  who  are  not  on  the  Course  Credit 
system  or  on  probation,  and  who  pass  three  credits  in 
the  Spring  examinations  will  be  considered  to  have 
passed  their  year  conditionally.  They  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  4.3  by  the  end  of  the  August  examina- 
tion period,  by  taking  Carleton  Summer  courses  or 
writing  supplemental  to  a  maximum  of  two  credits. 

A  student  who  has  passed  conditionally  may  write 
supplemental  examinations  and  take  replacement 
courses  in  not  more  than  a  total  of  two  credits  in  the 
Summer  session. 

4.6  Failure  and  Probation 

A  student  who  fails  to  meet  the  promotion  requirements 
in  4.3  and  4.5  and  who  is  not  on  the  Course  Credit 
system  will  be  deemed  to  have  failed.  Credits  passed 
will  be  retained  as  credits  towards  the  degree,  but  may 
not  be  used  to  meet  subsequent  promotion  require- 
ments. 

A  student  who  has  failed  may  continue  on  probation.  To 
clear  probation  a  full-time  student  must  pass  four  credits 
and  obtain  C  -  or  better  in  two  credits  in  the  Spring  final 
examinations.  A  part-time  student  must  pass  four  credits 
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of  the  next  five  attempted  and  obtain  C-  in  two  of  these 
credits.  Students  on  probation  may  not  write  supplemen- 
tal or  grade-raising  examinations. 

4.7  Suspension 

A  student  on  probation  who  fails  to  meet  the  terms  of 
probation  is  suspended  and  becomes  ineligible  for 
further  registration  in  a  degree  program  in  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  or  Social  Sciences. 

Students  under  suspension  may  be  readmitted  to  a 
degree  program  only  by  meeting  terms  of  reinstatement 
prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  and  Ap- 
peals. These  terms  will  be  prescribed  individually  in 
response  to  the  student's  appeal.  Students  who  have 
not  requested  reinstatement  must  not  assume  that 
courses  taken  while  under  suspension  will  establish 
eligibility  for  re-admission  or  for  a  degree. 

4.8  Accelerated  Progress 

Students  admitted  to  Qualifying  University  year  may 
have  some  or  all  of  the  courses  taken  in  Qualifying 
University  year  count  toward  the  degree  if  they: 

(a)  have  completed  at  Carleton  two  years'  full-time 
study  or  equivalent  and  be  in  a  Major  or  Honours 
program; 

(b)  have  no  failures  or  grade-raisers  on  their  record; 
and 

(c)  present  a  minimum  B-  7.0  average  on  10  or  more 
credits,  or  a  total  of  70  grade  points  on  9.0  or  9.5 
credits. 

If  more  than  10  credits  are  presented  all  will  be  used  to 
calculate  the  average. 

Application  forms  are  available  in  the  Faculty  Registrar's 
Office  and  should  be  submitted  upon  completion  of  the 
second  year  of  study  after  advice  from  a  counsellor. 


5.  Examinations 


General  regulations  on  examinations  are  on  pp.  43-44. 
In  addition  the  following  regulations  apply  to  students  in 
the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Social  Sciences. 

5.1  Supplemental  Examinations 

Students  may  request  a  supplemental  examination  in  a 
course  graded  F.  Supplemental  are  not  available  in  all 
courses.  Courses  graded  FNS  or  Abs  are  not  eligible  for 
supplemental. 

5.2  Deferred  Examinations  and  Final  Papers 

Students  unable  to  write  a  final  examination  or  complete 
the  final  term  paper  because  of  illness  or  other  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control  may  apply  within  four- 
teen days  to  the  Faculty  Registrar's  Office  for  permis- 
sion to  write  a  deferred  examination  or  extend  a  term 
paper  deadline.  Permission  can  be  granted  only  if  the 


absence  is  fully  and  specifically  supported  by  a  medical 
certificate  or  other  documents. 

Students  unable  to  complete  a  course  may  apply  for 
aegrotat  standing  (Aeg),  but  this  will  be  granted  only  in 
exceptional  circumstances  and  if  term  work  has  been  of 
high  quality.  As  Aeg  indicates  only  a  passing  standard, 
students  aiming  for  a  high  grade-point  average  may 
prefer  to  write  a  deferred  examination. 

Deferred  examinations  are  not  granted  to  students  who 
make  travel  plans  that  conflict  with  the  examination 
period. 

5.3  Grade-Raising  Examinations 

A  student  may  apply  to  write  an  examination  in  a  course 
already  passed.  No  more  than  three  grade-raising 
examinations  may  be  written  in  any  degree  program 
(including  Qualifying  University  year).  Please  refer  to 
"Special  Supplemental  Examinations",  p.  43. 

The  grade  received  on  this  examination  will  supersede 
the  previous  grade  whether  it  is  higher  or  lower.  For  this 
reason  students  are  strongly  advised  to  consult  with  a 
counsellor  before  applying  for  a  grade-raising  examina- 
tion. 

5.4  Eligibility 

Regulations  which  apply  to  all  students: 

(a)  No  student  may  write  more  than  three  grade-raising 
examinations  in  the  course  of  degree  studies  (including 
Qualifying  University  year). 

(b)  No  student  may  write  supplemental  and/or  grade- 
raising  examinations  in  more  than  two  credits  in  any 
academic  year. 

(c)  Students  on  probation  may  not  write  supplemental 
or  grade-raising  examinations. 

(d)  Students  who  pass  conditionally  in  the  Spring  but 
fail  to  meet  the  terms  of  promotion  by  the  end  of  the 
Summer  may  not  write  supplemental  or  grade-raising 
examinations. 


6.  Entry  and  Continuation:  Major  and  Honours 
Programs 


6.1    Major  Programs:  B.A. 

Students  should  apply  to  enter  or  change  their  Major 
affiliation  as  soon  as  possible  after  completing  the 
relevant  introductory  course.  Students  are  required  to 
enter  a  Major  after  promotion  from  First  year,  unless 
granted  exemption  by  the  Assistant  Dean.  Application 
may  be  made  during  registration,  or  through  the  Faculty 
Registrar's  Office. 

Commencing  in  September,  1980,  students  must  be  in  a 
Major  to  register  in  Third  year;  those  ineligible  to  enter  a 
Major  will  be  ineligible  to  register  in  the  B.A.  program. 

To  be  accepted  into  a  Major,  students  must  have  at 
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11  least  a  C-  average  in  the  courses  of  their  Major  or 
Majors. 

f  Students  whose  Major  average  is  less  than  C-  at  the 
J     end  of  Second  year  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from 

*  their  Major. 

*  6.2   The  General  B.A. 

Students  proceeding  to  the  General  B.A.  must  apply  for 
5     the  program  after  promotion  from  First  year.  Students 
"    transferring  from  other  Majors  must  apply  before  begin- 
ning Third  year  or  their  final  five  credits.  The  application 
must  stipulate  a  minimum  of  six  credits  related  to  a 
theme  or  topic  of  concentration.  Two  credits  of  the  six 
I     must  be  among  the  students'  final  five  credits. 

8  Application  forms,  available  at  the  Faculty  Registrar's 
"  Office,  must  be  received  by  August  31  preceding  the 
1     academic  year  of  intended  entry. 

9  6.3  Admission  to  Honours:  B.A.  (Hons.),  B.Com., 
$     B.J.,  B.  Mus. 

a     New  students  seeking  admission  directly  to  an  Honours 
(     program  should  refer  to  the  general  admission  require- 
ments outlined  on  pp.  29-34. 

In-course  students  may  apply  for  Honours  at  any  time 
after  having  completed  the  introductory  course  in  the 
discipline  in  which  they  wish  to  specialize.  They  are 
g  strongly  advised  to  discuss  their  academic  career  with 
j  the  Honours  adviser  of  the  Department  before  making 
formal  application  for  Honours. 

i     Application  for  Honours  may  be  made  at  registration  or, 

I  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  through  the  Faculty 
Registrar's  Office.  Applications  for  Honours  which  in- 
volve a  change  of  degree  (B.A.  to  B.J.  for  example) 

s  must  be  made  on  a  Degree  Transfer  form  at  the  Faculty 
Registrar's  Office  and  are  subject  to  deadlines  as  set 

i     out  on  p.  61 . 

*  For  entry  into  Honours,  a  student  must  have  a  grade- 
'     point  average  of  6.0  or  better  in  the  Honours  subject 

and  4.0  or  better  overall  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Honours  Department  or  Departments. 

l     While  the  consent  of  the  Department  or  Departments 
concerned  is  necessary  for  entry  to  an  Honours  pro- 
-     gram,  the  Department  cannot  establish  a  standard  of 
entrance  based  on  a  grade-point  average  which  is 
higher  than  that  established  by  the  Faculty  as  set  out  in 
B.    the  foregoing  paragraphs.  Students  who  consider  that 
(,    they  meet  the  requirements  for  entry  to  an  Honours 
fc:    program  but  who  have  not  been  accepted  by  any 
s     Department  may  appeal  to  the  Committee  on  Admission 
j     and  Appeals  for  review  of  their  case.  The  Committee  will 

1  report  to  the  appropriate  Faculty  Board  on  all  such 
appeals.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  departmental 
capacities  to  accept  all  qualified  Honours  candidates 

2  may  be  limited  by  physical  resources. 

K 


6.4  Continuation  in  Honours 

For  continuation  in  an  Honours  program  a  student  must 
maintain  a  grade-point  average  of  6.0  or  better  in  the 
Honours  subject  or  subjects  and  4.0  or  better  overall. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  last  five  credits,  students  in 
Honours  must  have  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  at  least 
half  of  the  courses  to  be  credited  towards  the  degree. 

Students  who  fail  to  maintain  Honours  standing  must 
withdraw  from  the  Honours  program.  They  may  apply  for 
admission  to  a  Major  program.  Students  in  this  situation 
are  advised  to  contact  a  counsellor  in  the  Faculty 
Registrar's  Office. 

6.5  The  Honours  Thesis  or  Research  Essay 
General 

Although  the  scope  of  the  Honours  Research  Essay  or 
Thesis  should  not  exceed  what  the  student  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  complete  within  an  academic  session,  up 
to  two  re-registrations  are  permitted.  If  the  thesis  is  not 
completed  within  three  consecutive  sessions,  a  grade  of 
F  will  be  assigned.  (Students  who  first  register  in  Sep- 
tember must  submit  the  finished  thesis  by  April  1  of  the 
following  Fall/Winter  session). 


i 
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Registration  and  Re-registration 

The  following  table  sets  out  a  typical  registration,  re-registration  schedule  for  a  student  registering  in  a  thesis  for  the 
first  time  in  September  1979.  Please  note  that  fees  may  change,  and  that  there  is  a  late  fee  payment  assessed 
during  the  late  registration  period.  . 


Registration 


Deadline* 


Fee 


Deadline  for 
Submission  of 
Completed 
Thesis 


Grade  if 
not  Complete 


Deadline  for 
Withdrawal 
from  Thesis* 


Initial 

Registration 


First 

Re-registration' 


Second 
Re-registration 


Last  day 
for  late 

registration  (Sept. 


$156.70 

per 

credit 


Last  day  for  $78.35 
late  registration 
for  Summer  session 
Day  division 
(July) 


Last  day 
for  late 

registration  (Sept. 


$78.35 


June  1 
(April  1  for 
Spring  graduation) 

Sept.  15 


April  1 


IP 


IP 


Last  day  for 
withdrawal  from 
full  courses  (Feb.) 

Last  day  for 
withdrawal  from 
Summer  session 
Day  division 
full  courses 

Last  day  for 
withdrawal  from 
full  courses  (Feb.) 


Consult  "The  Academic  Year"  applicable  to  each  year,  for  precise  dates  (see  pp.  10-12). 
*Optional  —  see  below 


The  First  re-registration  is  optional.  Students  should 
note,  however,  that  they  are  not  eligible  for  supervision 
or  library  privileges,  may  not  submit  a  thesis  for  grading, 
and  may  not  graduate,  if  they  are  not  registered. 

The  Second  re-registration  is  compulsory  for  students 
whose  theses  are  still  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  session.  Students  who  have  not  registered  by 
the  last  date  for  late  registration  in  that  session  will  be 
registered  by  the  Faculty  Registrar's  Office. 

To  avoid  such  re-registration  students  must  either: 

(a)  withdraw  from  the  Honours  program,  notifying  the 
Registrar's  Office  of  their  intention,  in  writing,  no  later 
than  the  last  date  for  late  registration. 

(b)  notify  the  Registrar's  Office  of  intention  to  complete 
the  Honours  program  by  means  of  appropriate  alterna- 
tive courses  approved  by  the  Honours  supervisor. 

Withdrawal 

Students  may  withdraw  from  the  Honours  thesis  up  to 
the  last  date  for  withdrawal  from  full  courses  in  the 
Session.  Students  who  withdraw  during  their  first  ses- 
sion of  registration  will  retain  Honours  status.  Students 
who  withdraw  from  a  re-registration  will  forfeit  Honours 
status,  unless  they  simultaneously  transfer  to  another 
course  or  courses  which  meet  Honours  requirements. 
Students  who  withdraw  from  the  Honours  program  will 
automatically  be  withdrawn  from  the  Honours  Thesis. 

Re-lnstatement 

Students  who  forfeit  Honours  status,  either  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  thesis  or  by  obtaining  an  F  grade  for 
non-completion,  may  apply  for  reinstatement  in  the  Hon- 


ours program.  The  department  may  require  such  stu- 
dents to  begin  a  new  project.  Following  reinstatement, 
students  will  commence  a  new  registration  cycle  of  three 
consecutive  sessions  and  will  pay  a  full  registration  fee. 

In  the  academic  year  immediately  following  the  one  in 
which  Honours  status  was  forfeited,  students  will  apply 
through  the  Faculty  Registrar's  Office.  Subsequently, 
they  will  apply  through  the  Admissions  Office. 


7.  Graduation 

7.1  Application  to  Graduate 

Students  expecting  to  graduate  in  the  Spring  must  make 
application  on  the  form  available  in  the  Faculty  Regis- 
trar's Office  by  February  1 ,  those  expecting  to  graduate 
in  the  Fall,  by  September  1,  and  those  expecting  to 
graduate  in  February,  by  December  1 . 

7.2  Graduation  Requirements:  B.A.  (Major  and 
General) 

Candidates  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  fifteen  credits  beyond  Qualifying  University  year; 

(b)  a  minimum  of  eight  credits  at  the  200  level  or 
higher; 

(c)  requirements  of  Major  program;  or  as  set  by  the 
General  B.A.  Committee; 

(d)  a  minimum  grade  of  C-  in  half  the  courses  pre- 
sented (not  including  Qualifying  University  year); 
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(e)  a  minimum  average  of  C-  in  the  Major  field  or,  in 
the  case  of  Combined  Majors,  in  each  Major  field;  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  General  B.A.,  an  overall  average  of  C- 
in  all  courses  presented  for  the  degree. 

(f)  not  more  than  five  credits  of  the  following  after 
promotion  to  the  Course  Credit  system:  supplemental 
examinations,  grade-raising  examinations,  course  re- 
placements, course  repetitions. 

Note: 

In  calculating  the  average  in  the  Major  some  depart- 
ments count  all  courses  taken  in  the  Major  field  while 
others  count  only  the  courses  required.  Students  who 
have  any  questions  about  the  calculation  of  their  gradua- 
tion average  are  advised  to  consult  with  a  counsellor. 

7.3  Distinction 

Subject  to  changes  in  regulations  that  may  be  intro- 
duced during  this  academic  year,  students  in  a  three- 
year  program  will  be  designated  as  graduating  "with 
distinction"  if: 

(a)  they  have  successfully  completed  the  fifteen  credits 
required  for  the  degree  without  a  course  failure,  supple- 
mental, repetition  or  replacement;  and 

(b)  the  ten  courses  taken  beyond  the  First-year  requi- 
rements were: 

i  approved  by  the  candidates'  Department  and  Faculty 
and  completed  while  they  were  registered  students  of 
Carleton  University; 

ii  graded  by  Carleton  either  directly  or  by  acceptance 
and  translation  of  the  grade  from  another  academic 
institution  (at  least  five  of  these  courses  must  be  taken 
at  Carleton  University);  and 

iii  graded  under  the  Carleton  University  system  and  the 
grade-point  total  was  at  least  ninety  grade  points. 

7.4  Graduation  Requirements:  B.A.  (Honours),  B.J., 
B.Com.,  B.Mus. 

Candidates  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  twenty  credits  beyond  Qualifying  University  year  as 
set  out  in  departmental  regulations  (twenty-one  credits 
for  Journalism); 

(b)  a  minimum  of  eleven  credits  at  the  200  level  or 
higher  (thirteen  for  Commerce); 

(c)  requirements  of  the  Honours  program; 

(d)  a  minimum  of  C-  in  half  the  courses  presented  for 
the  degree; 

(e)  a  minimum  grade-point  average  of  6.0  in  each 
Honours  field  and  4.0  overall; 

(f)  not  more  than  a  total  of  three  credits  of  the  following 
after  promotion  to  the  Course  Credit  system:  supplemen- 
tal examinations,  grade-raising  examinations,  course  re- 
placements, course  repetitions. 

Note: 

In  calculating  the  average  in  the  Honours  discipline 
some  Departments  include  all  courses  in  that  discipline 


while  others  include  only  the  courses  required  in  the 
program.  Students  who  have  any  questions  about  the 
calculation  of  their  graduation  average  are  advised  to 
consult  with  a  counsellor.  Courses  taken  in  Qualifying 
University  year  are  not  included  in  graduation  require- 
ments except  where  they  include  a  course  required  by 
the  program. 

7.5   Classes  of  Honours 

Four  classes  of  Honours  are  awarded.  They  are  deter- 
mined by  grade-point  average  as  follows: 

First  Class 

(a)  For  students  admitted  to  Honours  prior  to  March  1 , 
1977:  9.0  or  better  in  the  Honours  subject  and  6.0  or 
better  overall. 

(b)  For  students  admitted  to  Honours  after  February  28, 
1977:  9.0  or  better  in  the  Honours  subject  and  7.0  or 
better  overall. 

High  Second  Class 

(a)  For  students  admitted  to  Honours  prior  to  March  1, 
1977:  8.0  or  better  in  the  Honours  subject  and  5.0  or 
better  overall. 

(b)  For  students  admitted  to  Honours  after  February  28, 
1977:  8.0  or  better  in  the  Honours  subject  and  6.0  or 
better  overall. 

i 

Second  Class 

6.0  or  better  in  the  Honours  subject  and  4.0  or  better 
overall. 

Third  Class 

(a)  For  students  admitted  to  Honours  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 6,  1977:  4.0  or  better  in  the  Honours  subject  and  3.6 
or  better  overall. 

(b)  Students  admitted  to  Honours  after  September  5, 
1977  are  not  eligible  for  Third  Class  Honours,  except  in 
the  B.Com.  program. 

Departments  may  recommend  the  next  higher  class  of 
Honours  degree  in  the  case  of  a  student  one  of  whose 
averages  is  in  the  appropriate  higher  range  and  the 
other  within  0.2  grade  points  of  the  higher  range. 

To  determine  the  class  of  Honours  degree  for  students 
in  Combined  Honours  programs  the  average  is  taken  in 
each  of  the  two  subjects,  and  the  simple  average  of  the 
two  is  used.  If  agreeable  to  both  of  the  Departments 
concerned,  the  final  average  may  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  weighted  average  of  the  required  number  of 
Honours  courses  in  the  two  subjects. 


8.  The  Qualifying  University  Year  and  First  Year 
Curriculum 


8.1    Qualifying  University  Year 

Students  in  Qualifying  University  year  must  present  five 
credits,  which  must  include  two  of: 

(a)  A  100-level  course  in  English; 

(b)  Mathematics  69.006*  and  69.007*; 

(c)  A  language  other  than  English. 
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The  remaining  credits  are  to  be  selected  from  the  list  in 
8.3  below.  Students  planning  to  apply  for  admission  to 
the  B.J.  program  must  take  a  modern  language  course. 
Those  planning  to  apply  for  the  B.Mus.  program  should 
discuss  the  choice  of  a  Music  course  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Music  Department.  Qualifying  University  year 
students  should  be  aware  of  the  provisions  for  Accelera- 
ted Progress  (see  4.8).  018 

8.2  First  Year 

First-year  students  must  present  five  credits  from  the  list 
in  8.3.  Students  in  the  B.Com.,  B.J.,  and  B.Mus.  pro- 
grams must  meet  the  First-year  prescriptions  of  their 
programs.  There  is  no  prescription  of  courses  for  First 
year  in  the  B.A.  program,  and  students  are  encouraged 
to  select  courses  which  will  acquaint  them  with  the 
range  of  studies  across  the  social  sciences,  arts,  and 
languages.  Students  should,  however,  attempt  to  include 
in  their  First-year  registration  any  course  which  is  requi- 
red for  their  prospective  Major  or  Honours  concentration, 
and  should  be  aware  that  many  upper-year  courses 
stipulate  prerequisites.  Students  new  to  the  University 
should  take  advantage  of  the  Summer  Advisory  Service, 
which  operates  through  July  and  August  to  assist  in  the 
selection  of  First-year  courses. 

8.3  Approved  Courses 

The  following  courses  may  be  taken  by  Qualifying  Uni- 
versity and  First-year  students.  Registration  is  not  per- 
mitted in  courses  which  do  not  appear  in  this  list. 

Courses  marked  *  are  for  students  intending  to  do  a 
Major  or  Honours  program  in  that  discipline.  Courses 
marked  **  may  be  taken  only  with  special  Departmental 
approval. 

While  the  University  makes  every  effort  to  allow  students 
to  enrol  in  a  program  of  their  choice,  enrolments  may 
have  to  be  limited  in  certain  of  the  more  popular 
First-year  courses. 

■  Faculty  of  Arts 

(Course  Descriptions  pp.  81-173) 

Art  History 

1 1 .100    Survey  of  the  History  of  European  Art 
1 1 .103    Survey  of  the  Arts  of  Native  Peoples 
11.200*  Canadian  and  American  Art  I 
1 1 .201  *  Canadian  and  American  Art  II 
11.210*  Greek  and  Roman  Art  and  Archeology 
11.220*  Western  Medieval  Art 
11.230*  Italian  Renaissance  Art 
11.235*  Northern  Renaissance  Art 
11.240*  Baroque  and  Early  Romantic  Art 
11.250*  Romantic  and  Early  Modern  Art 
11.260*  Modern  Art 

Canadian  Studies 

12.188  Contemporary  English-Canadian  and  French- 
Canadian  Literature. 


Classical  Civilization 

13.102*  Aspects  of  Greek  Civilization 
13.103*  Aspects  of  Roman  Civilization 
13.209    Greek  and  Roman  Literary  Genres 
13.231    Methods  and  Techniques  of  Archeology 
13.232*  Greek  and  Roman  Art  and  Archeology 
13.235   Ancient  Science  and  Technology 

13.290  History  of  Ancient  Greece:  the  Classical  Period 

13.291  History  of  Ancient  Rome:  Late  Republic  — 
Early  Empire 

English 

18.100  English  Authors  from  Chaucer  to  T.S.  Eliot 

18.101  English  and  Continental  Texts 

18.102  Form  and  Tradition 
18.105  Writing  and  Language 
18.162  Twentieth  Century  Literature* 
18.209  Greek  and  Latin  Literary  Genres** 

English  as  a  Second  Language 

(open  only  to  non-native  speakers  of  English) 

21.115  Intensive  Elementary  English 

21 . 1 50  Intermediate  English 
21.155  Intensive  Intermediate  English 
2 1 . 1 90  Advanced  English 

21.195    Intensive  Advanced  English 

Film  Studies 

19.100    Introduction  to  Film  Studies 
French 

20.100  Elementary  French 

20.101  Intensive  Introductory  French  (two  credits) 
(Summer  only) 

20.102  Intermediate  French  (A) 

20.103  Intermediate  French  (B) 
20.106*  Reading  French 

20.107  Intermediate  Immersion  French  (2  credits) 

20.108  Advanced  French  for  Non-Majors 

20.109  Advanced  Immersion  French  (2  credits) 

20.111  Advanced  French  (A)* 

20.112  Advanced  French  (B)* 

20.113  Advanced  Oral  French 

20.151  French-Canadian  Literature 

20.152  French  Literature 

20.161  Introduction  to  Literature  French  Texts  from  the 
Seventeenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century* 

20.162  Introduction  to  Literature  French  Texts  from  the 
End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the  Present* 

20.163  Introduction  to  Literature  French-Canadian 
Texts  from  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the 
Present* 

20.164  General  Introduction  to  French  Literature 
20.181    Civilization  I 

German 

22.115    Introductory  German 

22.120    Intensive  Introductory  German  (two  credits) 
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22.150  Intermediate  German  A 

22.151  Intermediate  German  B 
22.201*  Spoken  German** 
22.202*  Written  German** 

Greek:  Ancient 

15.115    Beginning  Classical  Greek 
15.151    Literature  and  Reading 

Greek:  Modern 

I  15.116    Beginning  Modern  Greek 

History 

24.105  Western  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

24.112  The  Rise  of  Modern  Europe 

24.113  Europe  in  the  Modern  World 

24.114  Origins  of  American  Societies 

Any  200-level  course  in  History  may  be  taken  by  First- 
year  students  but  not  by  Qualifying  University  year 
students. 

Italian 

26.115  Introduction  to  Italian 
26. 1 50    Intermediate  Italian 

26.155    Intermediate  Italian  for  Dialettofoni 
26.201  *  Italian  Conversation** 
26.202*  Italian  Composition** 

Journalism 

28.110  Introduction  to  Journalism  Studies  (Journalism 
Honours  students  only) 


Latin 

16.115 
16.151 
tion 


Beginning  Latin 
First  Year  Latin: 


Reading  and  Prose  Composi- 


Linguistics 

29.100    Introduction  to  Linguistics 
29.220   Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language  (Pre- 
requisite or  concurrent  registration:  Linguistics  29.100) 
29.225    Practicum  in  Teaching  English  as  a  Second 
Language  (Prerequisite  or  concurrent  registration:  Lin- 
guistics 29.220) 

Mass  Communication 

27.111    Introduction  to  Mass  Communication 

27.211    The  Mass  Media  in  Modem  Society  (First-year 

students  only) 


Music 

30.100 

tion 

30.115 

30.150 

30.190' 


Introduction  to  the  Music  of  Western  Civiliza- 

Elementary  Materials  of  Music 
Materials  and  Techniques  of  Music  I** 
Performance  I  (1)* 


30.195*  Performance  I  (2)*  k 

30.201  The  Vocal  and  Choral  Literature  of  Western 
Music 

30.202  The  Keyboard  Literature  of  Western  Music 

30.203  Orchestral  and  Chamber  Music  Literature 
30.210*  Music  in  the  Middle  Ages** 

30.21 1  *  Music  in  the  Renaissance** 

30.212  Music  in  the  Baroque  Era** 
30.213*  Music  in  the  Classical  Era** 
30.214*  Music  in  the  Romantic  Era** 

30.215*  Twentieth-Century  Music  to  World  War  II 
30.216*  Music  Since  World  War  ll 

Philosophy 

32.100  Themes  in  History  of  Philosophy 

32.101*  Ethics  and  Philosophy  of  Religion 

32.102*  Knowledge  and  Meaning 

32.103*  Philosophical  Texts  I 

32 . 1 05  Ph  i  losoph  ical  Texts 

32.106*  Metaphysics  and  Truth 

32.107*  Philosophical  Texts  II 

32.108*  The  Problem  of  Value 

32.110  Consciousness  and  Reality 

32.120  Reason  and  Argument 

32.150  Contemporary  Moral,  Social  and  Religious  Is- 
sues 

Portuguese  (offered  in  the  Department  of  Spanish) 

38.116  Introductory  Portuguese 

Religion 

34.100*  Exploring  Religious  Meaning  in  Traditional 
Faith 

34.101*  Exploring  Religious  Meaning  in  the  Modern 
World 

34.102*  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  (Old  Testament) 

34.103*  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Literature 
34.104*  Religious  Traditions  in  the  Middle  East 
34.105*  Hindu  Yoga  and  the  Buddhist  Middle  Way 
34.106*  Religious  Thought  and  Practice  in  China  and 
Japan 

34.107*  Christianity 

34.200  The  Encounter  of  Science  and  Religion 

34.201  Women  in  Religious  Traditions 

34.203  Religion  and  Art  in  India,  China  and  Japan** 

34.204  The  Hindu  Tradition:  Studies  in  the  Nature  of 
Human  Consciousness** 

34.205  The  Buddhist  Middle  Way:  Its  Indian  Develop- 


ments 
34.206 
34.207 
ligions 
34.208 
34.219 


Religion  and  Philosophies  of  East  Asia** 
Ancient  Near  Eastern  and  Graeco  Roman  Re- 


Islam 

Life,  Thought  and  Wisdom  in  Ancient  Israel1 
34.223*  Between  the  Testaments** 
34.225    The  Life  and  Testing  of  Jesus 
34.237*  Selected  Topics:  Religious  Cults  in  Canada 
34.238*  Death  and  Afterlife 
34.240    Judaism  and  the  Jewish  People 
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34.245  History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East 

34.265*  Historic  Figures  in  the  Psychology  of  Religion** 

34.266*  Contemporary  Psychologies  of  Religion** 

34.270  The  Development  of  Christian  Thought 

34.278  The  Middle  East:  1798  to  Present 

34.280  Modern  Religious  Thought 

Religion  —  Languages 

34.115  Introduction  to  Hebrew 

34.116  Introduction  to  Arabic 

34.117  Introduction  to  Sanskrit 

Russian 

36.100    Introductory  Russian 

36.110    Scientific  and  Professional  Russian 

36.150    Intermediate  Russian 

36.201  *  Russian  Conversation** 

36.200    Advanced  Russian** 

36,203    Russian  Grammar** 

36.250    Russian  Classics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century** 
36.260    Russian  Literature  in  Translation — Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Centuries 

36.290  Twentieth  Century  East-European  Literature  in 
Translation 

36.301  *  Advanced  Russian  Conversation** 
Spanish 

38.115  Introductory  Spanish 

38.120    Intensive  Introductory  Spanish*  (two  credits) 
Intensive  Spanish  Program:  First  term:  Carleton  Univer- 
sity (2V2  credits)  Second  term:  Spain  (2V2  credits) 

38.150  Intermediate  Spanish 

38.151  Intensive  Intermediate  Spanish* 

Ukrainian  (offered  in  the  Department  of  Russian) 

36.116  Introductory  Ukrainian 
36.216    Advanced  Ukrainian 

Note: 

With  special  departmental  approval,  the  following  De- 
partments will  allow  First-year  students  to  take  certain 
courses  numbered  200  and  above:  Art  History,  Classics 
(Greek,  Latin),  French,  German,  History,  Italian,  Music, 
Philosophy,  Russian  and  Spanish. 

■  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences 

(Course  Descriptions  pp.  188-262) 

Accounting 

41.100   An  Introduction  to  Accounting**  (open  only  to 
students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Commerce  program) 
41.101*  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting 
41.102*  Management  Accounting 

Anthropology 

See  Sociology-Anthropology 

Economics 


Geography 

45.101    The  Geographic  Web 
45.200*  Introduction  to  Cartography** 
45.201  *  Statistical  Methods  in  Geography** 
45.202*  Air  Photo  Interpretation** 
45.210    Physical  Geography  and  Environmental  Man- 
agement** 

45.220    Urban  and  Economic  Geography** 
45.230    Cultural  Geography** 

Students  are  asked  to  contact  the  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy for  information  regarding  the  way  in  which  Geog- 
raphy 45.101  can  provide  special  departmental  approval 
for  entry  into  200-level  courses  in  Geography. 

Law 

51.100    Introduction  to  Legal  Studies 
51.101*  Historical  Introduction  to  Legal  Studies 
51.102*  Introduction  to  the  Canadian  Legal  System 
51 .220   Commercial  Law  I 

Political  Science 

47.100    Introduction  to  Political  Science 

First-year  students  may  take  a  200-leve!  Political  Sci- 
ence course  concurrently  with  Political  Science  47.100. 

Psychology 

49.100    Introductory  Psychology 

Sociology-Anthropology 

53.100    Introduction  to  Sociology 

54.100    Introduction  to  Anthropology 

56.100    Principles  of  Comparative  Social  Structure: 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

■  Faculty  of  Science 

(Course  Descriptions  pp.  337-394) 

Biology 

61.100  General  Biology 

61.101  Introductory  General  Biology 
61.190  Biology  and  Man 

61 .200  Form  and  Diversity 

61.215  Genetics 

Chemistry 

65.010    Introductory  Chemistry 

65.100    General  Chemistry 

65.107   The  Chemistry  of  Art  and  Artifacts 

Geology 

67.100   General  Geology 
67.111*  Geology,  Environment  and  Man  I 
67.112*  Geology,  Environment  and  Man  II 
67.204*  Earth,  Resources  and  Society** 


43.100    Introduction  to  Economics 


Mathematics 


69.006*  Functions  and  Relations 

69.007*  Introductory  Calculus 

69.102  Calculus* 

69.106*  Pre-calculus  Mathematics 

69.107*  Elementary  Calculus  I* 

69.112  Algebra* 

69.117*  Elementary  Algebra* 

69.127*  Topics  in  Calculus  and  Algebra* 

69.131*  Excursions  into  Mathematics  I 

69.132*  Excursions  into  Mathematics  II 

69.141*  Gambling  I 

69.142*  Gambling  II 


Physics 

75.010  Pre-University  Physics 

75.100  Introductory  Physics* 

75.105  Introductory  Physics  (for  non-Majors) 

75.120  Introduction  to  Astronomy** 

75.190  Astronomy  (for  non-Science  students) 

75.195  Physics  of  Music  (for  non-Science  students) 

■  Interdisciplinary 

(Course  Descriptions  pp.  397-415) 


Computing  Science 

95.101*  Introduction  to  Computers  for  the  Social  Sci- 
ences 

95.102*  Introduction  to  Computing  Science 
95.103*  Introduction  to  Scientific  Computing 
95.104*  Introduction  to  Data  Processing 
95.105*  Introduction  to  Programming 
95.202*  Advanced  Programming  Techniques** 


Interdisciplinary  Courses 

10.100    Humanities:  An  Examination  of  Selected  Works 

from  Biblical  Times  to  the  Present 

60.100    Science:  Man  and  His  Environment 
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Officers  of  the  Faculty 


Acting  Dean 
N.E.S.  Griffiths 

Assistant  Dean  and  Registrar 
J.I.  Jackson 


Directory  of  Offices,  Departments  and  Schools 


Office  of  the  Dean,  2009  Arts  Tower,  231-3730 

Office  of  the  Associate  Dean,  2011  Arts  Tower,  231- 

2767 

Registrar's  Office,  312  Paterson  Hall,  231-6690 

Art  History,  2201  Arts  Tower,  231-7156 

Canadian  Studies,  1108  Arts  Tower,  231-4473 

Classics,  2015  Arts  Tower,  231-3740 

Comparative  Literature,*  1519  Arts  Tower,  231-4494 

English,  1812  Arts  Tower,  231-3839 

Film  Studies,  1708  Arts  Tower,  231-6755 

French,  1604  Arts  Tower,  231-3754 

German,  1315  Arts  Tower,  231-2605 

History,  400  Paterson  Hall,  231-2777 

Italian,  1427  Arts  Tower,  231-4481 

Journalism,  305  St.  Patrick's  College  Building,  231-5530 

Linguistics,  247  Paterson  Hall,  231-5573 

Music,  A911  Loeb  Building,  231-3633 

Philosophy,  2125  Arts  Tower,  231-3868 

Religion,  2116  Arts  Tower,  231-3863 

Russian,  1301  Arts  Tower,  231-4488 

Spanish,  1419  Arts  Tower,  231-4465 

*  Graduate  level  degree  programs  only.  For  details 
please  see  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 
For  undergraduate  courses  in  Comparative  Literature 
see  p.  94. 
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Officers  of  the  School 


Director 

G.  Stuart  Adam 

Professor  Emeritus 
Wilfrid  Eggleston 

Professors 
Wilfred  H.  Kesterton 
T.  Joseph  Scanlon 
Melville  W.  Thistle 
Anthony  Westell 

Associate  Professors 
G.  Stuart  Adam 
Roger  Bird 
Carman  Cumming 
Murray  Goldblatt 
Patrick  MacFadden 
Tom  McPhail 
Robert  Rupert 
Marvin  Schiff 
Brian  Taylor 
David  Van  Praagh 
John  R.  Weston 
Phyllis  Wilson 

Assistant  Professors 
Sandra  Came 
George  Frajkor 
Peter  Johansen 

Visiting  Associate  Professor 
Cameron  Graham 

Lecturer 
Alan  Frizzell 

Sessional  Lecturers 
Wayne  Cheveldayoff 
Bryce  Flynn 
Helga  Gossage 
Michael  Han  ley 
Carl  Mollins 
Helmut  Schade 
Jacob  Siskind 

Seminar  Leader 
Sarah  Jennings 

Field  Work  Supervisors 

Ernie  Calcutt  (CFRA) 

Gordon  Fisher  (The  Citizen,  Ottawa) 

Arch  MacKenzie  (Canadian  Press) 

Rod  Currie  (Canadian  Press) 

Gordon  Eastwood  (The  Journal,  Ottawa) 

Burns  Stewart  (Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation) 

Max  Keeping  (CJOH) 

Fran  Cutler  (Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation) 


Stephen  McNamee  (Information  Services  Branch, 
Canadian  Government  Office  of  Tourism) 
Sidney  Margies  (Standard  Broadcasting) 
Fred  Ennis  (CFGO) 
Robert  Lewis  (Maclean's  Magazine) 
Caroline  Midgley  (Carleton  University  Director  of  Infor 
mation) 

Advisory  Council 
T.J.  Allard,  Executive  Vice-President,  Canadian  Associa 
tion  of  Broadcasters 
Guy  de  Merlis,  Department  of  Labour 
Marcel  Gingras,  Redacteur  en  chef,  Le  Droit,  Ottawa 
Martin  Goodman,  Editor,  Daily  Star,  Toronto 
Gordon  Pape,  Publisher,  The  Canadian  Magazine,  To 
ronto 

I.  Norman  Smith,  Former  Editor,  The  Journal,  Ottawa 
Christopher  Young,  General  Manager,  Southam  News 
Services,  Ottawa 

William  E.  Beckel,  President  of  the  University 
G.  Stuart  Adam,  Director  of  the  School 
J.I.  Jackson,  Registrar  of  the  University 
James  Downey,  Vice-President  (Academic)  of  the  Uni 
versify 


Bachelor  of  Journalism  Honours  Programs 


Con 


Cof 


Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism 
with  Honours  are  required  to  complete  a  four-year 
course  of  studies  after  Senior  Matriculation.  Journalism 
courses,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  seminars,  are 
offered  in  the  Day  division  only.  Optional  courses,  how- 
ever, are  offered  in  the  Evening  division,  and  Second 
year  requirements  are  offered  in  the  Summer  session. 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  not  to  train  technologists;  it  is 
to  give  students  the  ability  to  investigate,  interpret  and 
communicate  intelligently  in  any  of  the  mass  media.  To 
this  end,  courses  are  designed  to  give  students  both 
professional  skills  and  an  understanding  of  how  media 
function,  in  order  that  they  can  adapt  to  the  various 
areas  of  modern  journalism.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the 
many  resources  outside  the  University  provided  by  the 
location  of  the  University  in  the  national  capital. 

Combined  Honours 

Honours  programs  may  be  taken  by  students  in  the 
four-year  undergraduate  program  in  which  Journalism  is 
combined  with  other  programs  by  arrangement.  The 
minimum  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Journalism  with  Honours,  with  the  exception 
that  students  in  Combined  Honours  may  write  their 
graduating  research  paper  for  either  of  the  participating 
departments. 

Combined  Honours,  Journalism  and  Political  Sci- 
ence 

See  p.  225  and  consult  the  Department  of  Political 
Science. 
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Combined  Honours,  Journalism  and  Economics 

See  p.  192  and  consult  the  Department  of  Economics. 

Combined  Honours,  Journalism  and  English 

See  p.  95  and  consult  the  Department  of  English 

Combined  Honours,  Journalism  and  Law 

Course  requirements  are: 
■    1.  Journalism  28.100,  28.101*,  28.200,  28.220,  28.320, 
28.321*,  28.351*.  28.421  and,  if  the  Honours  degree 
sought  is  the  Bachelor  of  Journalism,  Journalist  28.498; 

2.  at  least  six  but  not  more  than  nine  full  courses,  or 
their  equivalent,  in  Law  according  to  the  following  pre- 
scribed pattern:  Law  51.100  or  the  combination  of 
51.101*  and  51.102*;  51.200;  at  least  one  Law  course 
at  the  300  level  or  higher;  at  least  one  other  Law  course 
at  the  400  level;  if  the  degree  sought  is  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  an  Honours  essay  in  Law  (51.498)  or  designated 
equivalent;  but  if  the  Honours  essay  is  in  Journalism, 
Law  51.490,  directed  studies  in  Law;  at  least  one  other 
Law  course  which  may  not  include  Law  51.201; 

3.  a  First-year  Language  credit  other  than  English  (pref- 
erably French); 

4.  an  approved  credit  in  Canadian  History.  (Students 
who  plan  to  practise  Journalism  in  another  country  may 
be  advised  to  choose  a  different  History  course); 

5.  approved  options  to  make  up  a  program  total  of 
twenty-one  courses. 

Combined  Honours,  Journalism  and  Sociology 

Course  requirements  are: 

1.  Journalism  28.100,  28.101*,  28.200,  28.220,  28.320, 
28.321*.  28.351*,  28.421,  and,  if  the  Honours  degree 
sought  is  the  Bachelor  of  Journalism,  Journalism  28.498; 

2.  Sociology  53.100  or  Anthropology  54.100  or 
Sociology- Anthropology  56.100;  Sociology-Anthropology 
56.200*;  either  Sociology  53.201*  or  Anthropology 
54.201*;  Sociology  53.370;  Sociology-Anthropology 
56.305  or  Sociology  53.306  (if  the  Honours  essay  ,  is 
written  in  Sociology,  53.306  is  recommended);  if  the 
Honours  essay  is  written  in  Sociology,  Sociology  53.495 
or  53.498  and  two  additional  courses  in  Sociology, 
excluding  Sociology-Anthropology  56.211,  one  of  which 
must  be  taken  at  the  400  or  500  level,  but,  if  the 
Honours  essay  is  written  in  Journalism,  three  additional 
courses  in  Sociology,  one  of  which  must  be  taken  at  the 
400  or  500  level; 

3.  a  First-year  Language  credit  other  than  English  (pref- 
erably French); 

4.  an  approved  credit  in  Canadian  History.  (Students 
who  expect  to  practise  Journalism  in  another  country 
may  be  advised  to  choose  a  different  History  course); 

5.  approved  options  to  make  up  a  program  total  of 
twenty-one  courses. 


BJ.  Honours  with  a  Concentration  in  Psychology 

First  Year 

1.  Journalism  28.100  and  28.101*; 

2.  Psychology  49.100; 

3.  First-year  language  (preferably  French); 

4.  Two  approved  options. 

Second  Year 

1.  Journalism  28.200  and  28.220; 

2.  Psychology  49.200*  and  49.205*; 

3.  Two  of  Psychology  49.210*,  49.220*,  49.250*, 
49.260*,  49.270*,  49.300*; 

4.  One  approved  option. 

Third  Year 

1.  Journalism  28.320,  28.321*  and  28.351*; 

2.  Four  half-courses  in  Psychology  (2  credits)  chosen  in 
consultation  with  members  of  the  Department  from 
Psychology  courses  in  the  area  of  education,  bio- 
psychology,  mental  health,  community  social  processes, 
perception,  and  social  policy; 

3.  One  and  one-half  approved  options. 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Journalism  28.421; 

2.  Journalism  28.498; 

3.  A  free  optional  credit  in  Psychology; 

4.  Two  approved  options. 

One- Year  Course 

A  one-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Journalism 
degree  with  Honours  is  open  to  students  who  are 
already  university  graduates.  Applicants  for  this  program 
should  contact  the  School  of  Journalism  directly,  before 
June  1,  for  information  about  this  program. 


Admission  Requirements 


First  Year 

To  the  First  year  of  the  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Journalism  degree: 

1.  Completion  of  Qualifying  University  year  with  a 
grade-point  average  of  4.0  or  better. 

2.  The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation 
Diploma  with  a  minimum  65%  average  and  including  a 
language  other  than  English  (French  is  recommended). 

Selective  Admission 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  student  spaces  in 
the  School  is  limited.  Because  of  this  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  grant  admission  to  all  applicants  who  meet 
the  foregoing  requirements.  Admission  will  therefore  be 
on  a  selective  basis  with  preference  given  to  those 
candidates  who  show  the  highest  promise  of  success  in 
the  course. 
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Second  and  Subsequent  Years 

Admission  to  Second  year  will  be  guaranteed  only  to 
First-year  Journalism  students  who  maintain  a  7.0  over- 
all grade-point  average  in  First  year  and  achieve  a 
minimum  B-  in  Journalism  28.100. 

Students  may  normally  be  permitted  to  transfer  into 
Second-year  Journalism  provided  they  have  a  minimum 
B-  average  in  their  First  year  and  provided  they  make 
up  First-year  Journalism  requirements:  Journalism 
28.100,  28.101*  and  a  language,  preferably  French. 

Note:  Journalism  students  must  become  reasonably 
proficient  on  the  typewriter  as  soon  as  possible.  All 
assignments  in  the  professional  journalism  courses  are 
done  by  typewriter. 


Course  Requirements 


Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism 
take  a  total  of  twenty-one  courses  in  four  years.  The 
courses  cbrtsist  of  subjects  from  those  listed  as  follows: 

First  Year 

Journalism  28.100  and  28.101* 

A  language  course,  preferably  French** 

Three  approved  options 

**Students  may  substitute  an  approved  option  if  they 
can  demonstrate  a  proficiency  in  the  French  language  to 
the  degree  required  to  report  accurately  in  English  on 
statements  and  research  materials  in  French.  Students 
whose  native  language  is  other  than  English  may  have 
the  language  requirement  waived. 

Second  Year 

Journalism  28.200  and  28.220 

An  approved  course  in  Canadian  history,  normally  His- 
tory 24.230**  or  24.231** 
Two  approved  options 

"Students  who  expect  to  practise  Journalism  in  another 
country  may  be  advised  to  choose  a  different  History 
course. 

Third  Year 

Journalism  28.320,  28.321*  and  28.351* 
Three  and  one-half  approved  options.  These  options 
must  include  at  least  one  but  may  include  additional 
Third-year  Journalism  courses.  Furthermore,  a  student 
should  continue  working  towards  the  departmental  re- 
quirement that  before  graduation  four  courses  be  taken 
in  a  field  other  than  Journalism,  with  at  least  one  of 
these  courses  at  the  300  level  or  higher.  The  courses 
available  as  options  are:  Journalism  28.300,  28.305*, 
28.306*,  28.333,  28.352*,  Mass  Communication  27.201 
and  27.311. 

Fourth  Year 

Journalism  28.421  and  28.498.  Three  approved  options. 
Students  will  note  the  departmental  requirement  de- 


scribed above  regarding  non-Journalism  courses.  The 
Journalism  options  offered  in  Fourth  year  are  Journalism 
28.400  and  28.490. 


Academic  Standing 


A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism 
with  Honours  must  have  a  C+  average  in  his  or  her 
Journalism  courses,  with  C  grades  or  better  in  the 
reporting  courses,  a  minimum  C-  in  each  other  Jour- 
nalism course,  and  be  recommended  for  graduation  by 
the  School. 

If  after  the  regular  examinations  in  any  year  a  student  is 
below  the  standard,  grades  must  be  raised  in  the 
appropriate  subjects  by  writing  special  supplemental 
examinations. 

Students  may  not  continue  into  300-level  or  higher 
courses  without  satisfactory  standing.  Admission  to 
these  courses  will  be  based  on  a  minimum  of  (1)  C 
standing  in  Journalism  28.220  (2)  an  average  of  C+  in 
the  three  Journalism  subjects  taken  for  credit  in  the  first 
two  years:  Journalism  28.100,  28.200  and  28.220  (3)  an 
overall  grade-point  average  of  4.0  (4)  completion  of 
Journalism  28.101*. 


One- Year  Program 


The  holder  of  a  Bachelor's  or  Master's  degree  in  Arts  or 
any  field  may  be  permitted  to  enrol  in  the  one-year 
program  and,  if  his  or  her  background  has  reached  the 
required  standard,  may  qualify  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Journalism  with  Honours  in  one  academic 
year  of  five  and  a  half  courses.  If  the  background  is 
insufficient,  one  or  more  additional  credits  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  degree.  , 

The  one-year  program  will  normally  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Journalism  28.321*  (Career  Seminars) 

2.  Journalism  28.434*  (Media  and  Society  I)  and  Jour- 
nalism 28.435*  (Media  and  Society  II) 

3.  Journalism  28.461*  (Perspectives  on  Modern  Socie- 
ty) and 

Journalism  28.462*  (Public  Issues  in  Canada) 

4.  Journalism  28.440*  (Media  Practices)  and 
Journalism  28.445*  (Editorial  Techniques) 

5.  Journalism  28.441*  (Reporting  Laboratory  I)  and 
Journalism  28.442*  (Reporting  Laboratory  II) 

6.  Journalism  28.499  (Honours  Research  Project) 

Students  enrolled  in  the  one-year  program  as  the  Qual- 
ifying year  of  the  Master's  program  in  the  communica- 
tions stream  are  required  to  take  five  credits  including  a 
seminar  in  communications  research,  described  in  the 
course  list  under  Mass  Communication  27.201,  and 
omitting  Journalism  28.321*,  28.445*  and  28.499.  Stu- 
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dents  proceeding  to  their  Master's  degree  in  the 
specialized  reporting  stream  are  required  to  take  five 
credits  including  a  seminar  in  interpretative  reporting, 
described  in  the  course  list  under  Journalism  28.444*, 
and  omitting  Mass  Communication  27.201  and  Jour- 
nalism 28.499.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  appren- 
ticeship assignments  to  supplement  such  practical  ex- 
perience as  graduate  students  may  already  possess. 
Please  note  the  foregoing  reference  to  proficiency  in 
typewriting,  and  the  paragraph  relating  to  academic 
standing  and  grades.  A  student  must  obtain  a  minimum 
overall  average  of  C+,  a  minimum  C  grade  in  the 
reporting  courses  and  a  minimum  C-  in  each  other 
Journalism  course. 


Classes  of  Honours 


The  grade-point  system  by  which  standing  is  expressed 
is  outlined  on  p.  42. 

The  class  of  Honours  degree  for  the  one-year  program 
students  will  be  calculated  as  follows: 

1.  The  Honours  average  is  normally  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  a  weighting  system  which  provides  a  weight  of 
two  for  Journalism  28.441*  and  28.442*,  one  for  each 
pair  of  half -courses  listed  in  the  program  and  one  for 
28.499,  that  is,  the  marks  for  these  courses  are  multi- 
plied by  the  appropriate  weight  and  the  total  divided  by 
seven. 

2.  Students  admitted  to  the  one-year  program  will  be 
notified  of  the  value  that  has  been  applied  to  their 
overall  previous  academic  work  and  this  value  will  be 
included  in  the  calculation  of  the  overall  average  as  if  it 
represented  the  first  three  years  of  university  work  at 
Carleton. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Mass  Communication 


The  School  of  Journalism  offers  Major  and  Honours 
undergraduate  programs  in  Mass  Communication.  Can- 
didates for  the  Major  program  are  required  to  take  a 
minimum  of  fifteen  full  courses  after  Senior  Matriculation 
and  those  in  the  Honours  program,  twenty  full  courses 
after  Senior  Matriculation.  The  admission  and  continua- 
tion requirements  in  the  two  programs  are  those  set  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts.  It  should  be  noted  that  professional 
journalism  courses  are  open  only  to  candidates  for  the 
Honours  Journalism  degree.  These  include  Journalism 
28.220,  28.320,  28.321*.  28.421.  The  Mass  Communi- 
cation programs  are  provided  for  students  with  broad 
interests  in  mass  communication  in  contemporary  soci- 
ety who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  careers  as  professional 
journalists.  The  Honours  degree  is  designed  for  students 
who  intend  to  do  graduate  work  in  Communication  or  a 
related  field. 


Major  Program 

The  minimum  requirements  for  a  Major  in  Mass  Com- 
munication, which  include  five  course  credits  in  Mass 
Communication,  are: 

1.  Mass  Communication  27.111,  27.201,  27.211, 
27.311; 

2.  one  full  course  (or  two  half-courses)  chosen  from 
Journalism  28.305*,  28.306*.  28.351*.  28.352*; 

3.  Sociology-Anthropology  56.220,  Political  Science 
47.200; 

4.  one  full  course  in  either  Economics  or  Philosophy; 

5.  seven  electives. 

Note:  Students  are  normally  expected  to  take  at  least 
two  of  the  courses  in  requirements  3  and  4  in  their  First 
year. 

The  requirements  for  a  Major  program  combining  Mass 
Communication  with  another  discipline  are  the  same  as 
for  a  Major,  with  the  omission  of  requirement  2. 

Honours  Program 

A  candidate  for  a  B.A.  with  Honours  in  Mass  Communi- 
cation requires  nine  credits  in  Mass  Communication  and 
three  specified  courses  from  other  disciplines.  The  re- 
quirements are: 

1.  Mass  Communication  27.111,  27.201,  27.211, 
27.311,  27.401,  27.411,  27.497,  Journalism  28.351*, 
28.352*; 

2.  one  course  equivalent  chosen  from  Journalism 
28.305*.  28.306*  or  Sociology  53.430; 

3.  Sociology-Anthropology  56.220  and  Political  Science 
47.200; 

4.  one  full  course  in  either  Economics  or  Philosophy; 

5.  eight  electives. 

Recommended  sequence  for  B.A.  Honours  in  Mass 
Communication 

First  Year 

Mass  Communication  27.111 

Sociology- Anthropology  56.220 

One  course  credit  in  Economics  or  Philosophy 

Two  electives 

Second  Year 

Mass  Communication  27.201  and  27.21 1 
Political  Science  47.200 
Two  electives 

Third  Year 

Mass  Communication  27.31 1 
Journalism  28.351*.  28.352* 

One  course  credit  chosen  from  Journalism  28.305*. 
28.306*  or  Socio  logy -Anthropology  56.430 
Two  electives 
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Fourth  Year 

Mass  Communication  27.401,  27.411,  27.497  (Honours 
Essay) 

Two  electives 
Combined  Honours 

Students  taking  combined  Honours  in  Mass  Communica- 
tion and  another  discipline  are  required  to  take  seven 
full  courses  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  These  courses 
are  Mass  Communication  27.111,  27.201,  27.211, 
27.311,  27.401,  27.411,  Journalism  28.351*  and 
28.352*.  In  addition,  students  are  required  to  complete 
the  Honours  Research  Essay  or  thesis  in  one  of  the 
combined  Honours  Departments. 

Combined  Honours  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Com- 
munication 

Students  are  required  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
both  programs  except  that  they  will  take  Journalism 
28.100  and  28.200  rather  than  Mass  Communication 
27.111  and  27.211  and  either  27.497  or  Journalism 
28.498.  Also,  requirement  2  of  the  Honours  Mass  Com- 
munication program  will  be  waived,  i.e.,  students  will  not 
be  required  to  select  an  additional  course  credit  from 
among  Journalism  28.305*,  28.306*,  Sociology- 
Anthropology  56.430. 

Note:  The  Honours  B.J.  degree  requires  twenty-one 
course  credits  rather  than  twenty,  proficiency  in  short- 
hand and  typing,  and  has  a  foreign  language  require- 
ment (see  requirements  for  Honours  B.J.)  . 


Courses  Offered 


Courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Journalism  are  listed 
under  "Journalism"  in  alphabetical  order  with  all  courses 
offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  See  p.  134. 


Department  of  Art  History 


Officers  of  Instruction 


Chairman 
David  Goodreau 

Supervisor  of  Honours 
David  Burnett 

Supervisor  of  Majors 
David  Goodreau 

Professor 
George  Swinton 

Associate  Professors 

C.  Malcolm  Brown 
David  Burnett 
David  Goodreau 

Assistant  Professors 
Peter  Larisey 
Diane  le  Berrurier 

Adjunct  Professors 

R.H.  Hubbard  (National  Gallery  of  Canada) 

D.  Reid  (National  Gallery  of  Canada) 
M.C.  Taylor  (National  Gallery  of  Canada) 

Sessional  Lecturers 

L.  Koltun 

R.  Lamb 

M.  Montpetit 

R.  Phillips 

G.M.  Scott 

Slide  Curator 
G.M.  Scott 


General  Information 


The  Department's  offerings  range  from  beginning  survey 
courses  to  advanced  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Major  and  Honours  degrees.  A  Master  of  Arts 
program  with  a  specialization  in  Art  History  is  offered 
through  the  Institute  of  Canadian  Studies. 

Students  who  wish  to  pursue  programs  in  museum 
training  on  the  post-graduate  level  are  advised  that 
courses  in  general  chemistry  are  strongly  recommended. 


Courses  Open  to  First  Year  Students 


The  following  courses  are  open  to  First-year  students: 
Art  History  11.100,  11.103,  11.200*.  11.201*,  11.210*, 
11.220*.  11.230*.  11.235*.  11.240*.  11.250*.  11.260*. 
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Major  Programs 


Major  in  Art  History 

The  Major  in  Art  History  consists  of  a  minimum  of  six 
full-course  credits  in  Art  History,  the  courses  chosen  in 
consultation  with  members  of  the  Department.  While  a 
student  may  take  both  Art  History  11.100  and  11.103, 
only  one  of  the  two  courses  may  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  minimum  of  six  full-course  credits  required  for  the 
Major.  The  normal  sequence  of  courses  includes  four 
full-course  credits  taken  from  among  the  following:  Art 
History  11.100,  11.103,  11.200*.  11.201*.  11.210*. 
11.220*.  11.230*.  11.235*.  11.240*.  11.250*.  11.260*. 
In  most  cases  these  courses  form  the  prerequisite  to 
courses  offered  at  the  300  level;  a  Major  must  include  at 
least  two  full-course  credits  at  the  300  and  400  levels. 
Courses  at  the  400  level,  excluding  Art  History  11.490*, 
11.491*  and  11.499*,  may  be  taken  by  students  in  their 
Third  year  who  have  the  appropriate  course  prerequisite 
and  permission  of  the  Department. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  balance  in  their  program,  Art 
History  Major  students  may  not  offer  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  their  minimum  requirement  of  courses  in  any 
one  of  the  following  general  areas: 

(a)  European  art  up  to  1600  A.D.; 

(b)  European  art  after  1600  A.D.; 

(c)  Art  of  North  America. 

Students  entering  Third  year  who  wish  to  register  for 
300-level  Art  History  courses  without  having  had  the 
prerequisite  200-level  preparatory  course,  are  advised 
that  admission  is  conditional  upon  the  permission  of  the 
Department.  It  is  recommended  that  Majors  in  Art  His- 
tory have  the  equivalent  of  at  least  a  First-year  course  in 
a  language  suitable  to  their  program. 

Combined  Majors 

For  Major  students  combining  Art  History  with  another 
subject,  the  general  rule  is  that  they  must  include  at 
least  four  full-course  credits  in  Art  History,  of  which  one 
must  be  at  the  300  level. 


Honours  Programs 


Honours  in  Art  History 

The  Honours  program  comprises  twenty  full-course  cre- 
dits after  Grade  13,  of  which  a  minimum  of  nine  full- 
course  credits  must  be  in  Art  History. 

1.  For  the  First,  Second  and  Third  year  programs  refer 
above  to  the  course  pattern  outlined  in  the  section  Major 
in  An  History. 
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2.  Honours  students  must  take  at  least  three  full-course 
credits  in  Art  History  at  the  400  level.  In  order  to  achieve 
a  balanced  program  of  study,  not  more  than  two  of  the 
required  three  full-course  credits  shall  be  taken  in  any 
one  of  the  following  general  areas: 

(a)  European  art  up  to  1600  A.D.; 

(b)  European  art  after  1600  A.D.; 

(c)  Art  of  North  America. 

3.  Students  will  be  required  to  demonstrate  a  proficient 
reading  knowledge  of  either  French,  German,  Italian,  or 
another  language  if  relevant  to  their  program.  The  writ- 
ten examination  may  be  waived  if  the  student  has 
attained  a  grade  of  B-  or  higher  in  a  100-level  course  in 
the  language.  If  graduate  study  is  contemplated,  a 
second  language  is  strongly  recommended.  Normally, 
graduate  programs  in  Art  History  require  reading  profi- 
ciency in  French  and  German  and  in.  a  third  language 
for  the  doctoral  level. 

4.  Normally  a  student  may  not  offer  in  his  or  her 
program  more  than  one  full-course  credit  of  independent 
study  taken  from  Art  History  11.490*,  11.491*  and 
11.499. 

5.  Courses  are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Honours  Supervisor. 

Combined  Honours 

For  Honours  programs  combining  Art  History  with 
another  subject,  the  minimum  requirement  is  seven 
full-course  credits  in  Art  History  chosen  in  consultation 
with  the  Department,  which  must  include  two  full-course 
Art  History  credits  at  the  400  level. 


Courses  Offered 


Art  History  11.100 

A  Survey  of  the  History  of  European  Art 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  placed  on  the  analysis  of 
European  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  through  a 
survey  from  prehistory  to  the  present,  in  order  to  explain 
the  problems  and  attitudes  typical  of  the  major  artistic 
periods. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
G.  Scott 

Art  History  11.103 

A  Survey  of  the  Arts  of  Native  Peoples 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  de- 
velopment and  character  of  prehistoric  and  native  art 
forms  of  North  America,  Pre-Columbian  America, 
Oceania  and  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Special  reference  is 
made  to  the  network  of  stylistic,  historical  and  cultural 
relationships  existing  within  each  of  the  style-regions. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
R.  Phillips 


Art  History  1 1 .200* 
Canadian  and  American  Art  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  survey  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture  and  the  decorative  arts  in  North  America 
from  the  beginning  of  the  European  settlement  to  about 

1850. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 

week. 

D.  Goodreau 

In  1979-80  also  offered  off  campus,  Evening  division: 
Location  and  lecturer  to  be  announced. 

Art  History  1 1 .201  * 
Canadian  and  American  Art  II 

This  course  is  designed  to  survey  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture  and  the  decorative  arts  in  North  America 
from  about  1850  to  1940. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

P.  Larisey 

In  1979-80  also  offered  off  campus,  Evening  division. 
Location  and  lecturer  to  be  announced. 

Art  History  11.210* 

Greek  and  Roman  Art  and  Archaeology 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Classics  as  Classical 
Civilization  13.232*. 

Art  History  11.220* 
Western  Medieval  Art 

The  development  of  Western  medieval  art  from  the 

earliest  Christian  productions  through  the  late  Gothic 

period  is  studied,  with  some  reference  to  Eastern 

medieval  art  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 

week. 

G.  Scott 

Art  History  1 1 .230* 
Italian  Renaissance  Art 

This  course  is  designed  to  survey  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture  in  Italy  from  the  fourteenth  through  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
CM.  Brown 

Art  History  1 1 .235* 
Northern  Renaissance  Art 

This  course  examines  the  development  of  Flemish  and 
German  Renaissance  art. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
CM.  Brown 

Art  History  1 1 .240* 

Baroque  and  Early  Romantic  Art 

This  course  is  designed  to  survey  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture  in  Europe  from  the  Baroque  period  of 
the  seventeenth  century  through  the  Rococo  and  the 
beginnings  of  Romantic  art  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

D.  Goodreau 
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Art  History  11.250* 

Romantic  and  Early  Modern  Art 

This  course  surveys  painting  and  sculpture  in  Europe 
from  the  Romantic  period,  through  Impressionism  to  the 
beginnings  of  abstract  art  up  to  the  First  World  War. 
Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
iweek. 
D.  Burnett 

In  1979-80  also  offered  off  campus,  Evening  division. 
Location  and  lecturer  to  be  announced. 

Art  History  1 1 .260* 
Modern  Art 

This  survey  course  emphasizes  the  major  artistic  groups 
and  personalities  working  in  Europe  and  North  America 
from  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  to  the  present. 
jDay  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
D.  Burnett 

In  1979-80  also  offered  off  campus,  Evening  division. 
Location  and  lecturer  to  be  announced. 

Art  History  11.300* 
Canadian  Painting 

This  course,  designed  to  study  particular  aspects  of 
painting  in  Canada,  emphasizes  artists  working  in  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Art  History  11.200*,  11.201*, 
11.240*,  11.250*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 
P.  Larisey 

Art  History  11.301* 

Topics  in  Contemporary  Canadian  Art 

This  course  examines  in  depth  the  art  of  selected 
groups  and  individuals  working  in  Canada  from  the 
Second  World  War  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.201*  or  11.260*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 

week. 

D.  Burnett 

Art  History  11.302* 
Canadian  Architecture 

This  course  is  designed  to  study  the  cultural  history  of 
Canada  as  expressed  through  its  architectural  heritage. 
Selected  buildings  and  complexes  from  the  earliest 
settlements  through  the  early  twentieth  century  within 
the  French  and  English  Canadian  architectural  traditions 
are  examined. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Art  History  11.200*,  11.201*, 

11.240*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 

week. 

P.  Larisey 

Art  History  1 1 .303* 

Prehistoric  Art  of  the  Canadian  Arctic 

This  course  studies  the  art  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  during 
the  past  3,000  years,  and  examines  and  compares 
archaeological  data  and  regional  art  forms. 


Prerequisite:  One  full-course  credit  in  Art  History  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
G.  Swinton 

Art  History  11.304* 

Pre-Classical  Greek  Art  and  Archaeology 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Classics  as  Classical 
Civilization  13.331*. 

Art  History  11.310* 
Etruscan  and  Roman  Art 

This  course  studies  Etruscan  art  and  the  development  of 

Roman  art  and  architecture  through  the  Constantinian 

period.  (Also  listed  as  Classical  Civilization  13.334*.) 

Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.210*  or  permission  of  the 

Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Art  History  1 1 .320* 
Byzantine  Art 

This  course  examines  the  sources  and  the  development 

of  the  arts  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  as  well  as  the 

influence  of  these  artistic  productions  on  those  of 

neighbouring  countries  and  Western  Europe. 

Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.220*  or  permission  of  the 

Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Art  History  1 1 .325* 
Russian  Art 

The  development  of  Russian  art  is  studied  from  its 
origins  through  the  seventeenth  century  with  an  em- 
phasis on  Byzantine  influences  as  opposed  to  local 
characteristics. 

Prerequisites:  Art  History  11.220*  or  11.320*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Art  History  11.326* 
Romanesque  Art 

The  arts  in  Western  Europe  from  the  early  eleventh 
through  the  twelfth  century. 

Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.220*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

M.  Montpetit 

Art  History  11.327* 
Gothic  Art 

The  development  of  Gothic  architecture  and  monumen- 
tal sculpture  in  Northern  and  Southern  Europe  from  its 
origins  in  the  twelfth  century  through  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury will  be  investigated. 

Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.220*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
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Art  History  1 1 .330* 

Florentine  Renaissance  Art:  Masaccio  through 
Raphael 

This  course  examines  Florentine  art  in  its  development 
from  late  Trecento  ideas  to  the  emergence  of  the  High 
Renaissance  vocabulary. 

Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.230*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
CM.  Brown 

Art  History  11.331* 
Venetian  Renaissance  Art 

This  course  examines  the  art  of  the  Venetian  Republic, 
from  the  Basilica  of  San  Marco  to  the  emergence  of  a 
Renaissance  vocabulary  with  Bellini,  Giorgione,  Titian, 
Veronese  and  Tintoretto,  within  the  context  of  North 
Italian  painting. 

Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.230*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
CM.  Brown 

Art  History  1 1 .340* 
Studies  in  Baroque  Art 

This  course  examines  selected  topics  of  seventeenth- 
century  art  and  architecture. 

Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.240*  or  permission  of  the 

Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Art  History  1 1 .350* 

British  Art  and  Architecture 

Art  and  architecture  in  Britain  from  the  early  sixteenth  to 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  are  studied. 
Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.240*  or  11.250*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
D.  Goodreau 

Art  History  1 1 .355* 

Late  Nineteenth-Century  Art  in  France 

This  course  defines  the  roots  of  the  major  modern 
movements  of  early  twentieth -century  art  through  an 
examination  of  the  principal  artists  and  trends  in  French 
painting  from  Manet  to  Cezanne.  Special  attention  is 
also  given  to  the  major  Impressionist  and  post- 
Impressionist  artists  including  Monet,  Renoir,  Seurat, 
van  Gogh  and  Gauguin. 

Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.250*  or  permission  of  the 

Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Art  History  1 1 .360* 

Twentieth-Century  Art:  Selected  Topics 

This  course  examines  in  depth  the  art  and  ideas  of 
selected  groups  of  artists  working  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  during  the  twentieth  century. 
Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.250*  or  11.260*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
D.  Burnett 


Art  History  1 1 .368* 

Modern  Architecture:  The  Nineteenth  Century 

This  course  covers  selected  topics  in  nineteenth-century 
architecture  and  urban  planning  in  Europe  and  North 
America  from  the  Gothic  Revival  to  American  Commer- 
cial architecture. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Art  History  11.240*,  11.250*  or 

1 1 .369*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 

week. 

P.  Larisey. 

Art  History  11.369* 

Modern  Architecture:  The  Twentieth  Century 

This  course  considers  The  Bauhaus  and  the  New 
Brutalism,  and  also  includes  such  architects  as  Gaudi, 
Wright,  Le  Corbusier,  Mies  van  der  Rohe  and  Buckmins- 
ter  Fuller. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Art  History  11.250*.  11.260*. 
1 1 .368*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Art  History  11.370* 

Art  Historical  Problems 

This  seminar'  allows  Art  History  Majors  to  pursue  inten- 
sively such  problems  as  iconography,  attribution,  bibliog- 
raphy, restoration,  forgery,  materials  and  media. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Art  History  1 1 .400* 

Canadian  Artists  and  Architects 

In  1979-80  this  seminar  considers  the  artists  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  as  individual  artists  and  as  members  of 
the  nationalist  movement  in  Canadian  painting  which 
they  created.  The  movement  is  studied  in  the  contexts 
of  Canadian  nationalism  and  the  history  of  modern  art. 
Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.300*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

P.  Larisey 

Art  History  11.403*  (11.408*) 

Contemporary  Inuit  Art  in  the  Context  of  Art  History 

This  course  investigates  the  development  of  Inuit  art 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
emphasis  given  to  regional  and  local  stylistic  characteris- 
tics and  the  works  of  individual  artists. 
Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.303*  or  Anthropology 
54.319*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
G.  Swinton 

Art  History  1 1 .420* 

Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Manuscript  Illustration 

This  seminar  studies  the  origins  of  the  codex  illustrations 
and  will  concentrate  on  the  development  of  religious  and 
secular  manuscripts  from  the  fourth  century  through  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.320*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
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Art  History  11.421* 

Early  Medieval  and  Byzantine  Ivories 

This  course  focuses  on  the  origins  of  the  ivory  carving 
tradition  and  the  various  types  of  secular  and  religious 
productions  from  the  earliest  examples  through  the  tenth 
century  in  Western  medieval  art  and  through  the  fif- 
teenth century  in  Byzantine  art. 

Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.320*  or  permission  of  the 

Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Art  History  1 1 .425* 

Byzantine  and  Russian  Icon  Painting 

This  seminar  course  focuses  on  the  origins  and  de- 
velopment of  Byzantine  and  Russian  icon  painting 
through  the  sixteenth  century. 

Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.320*  or  11.325*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Art  History  1 1 .427* 
Carolingian  Art 

This  course  focuses  on  the  sources  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Carolingian  Revival.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  manuscript  illustration. 

Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.220*  or  11.310*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Day  divison,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Art  History  1 1 .440* 
Baroque  Art 

This  seminar  examines  selected  topics  of  seventeenth- 
century  art  and  architecture. 

Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.340*  or  permission  of  the 

Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Art  History  1 1 .450* 

British  Landscape  Painting 

This  seminar  examines  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
British  school  of  landscape  painting  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  Study  also  includes  varieties 
of  media  and  techniques,  and  although  the  main  focus  is 
on  British  landscape  art,  North  American  and  European 
examples  are  introduced  for  comparative  purposes. 
Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.350*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
D.  Goodreau 

:    Art  History  1 1 .452* 

Goya:  Painter  and  Printmaker 

This  course  examines  the  style  and  imagery  of  Goya's 
paintings  and  graphics,  as  well  as  the  range  of  attitudes 
and  opinions  that  critics  and  art  historians  have  held 
about  Goya's  work. 
'  Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.240*  or  11.250*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 


Art  History  1 1 .460* 

Twentieth-Century  Art  Theory  and  Criticism 

In  this  course  the  place  of  the  critic  and  of  the  artist  as 
theorist  is  examined  in  relation,  to  the  painting  and 
sculpture  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.260*,  or  11.360*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
D.  Burnett 

Art  History  1 1 .465* 

Paul  Klee  and  German  Expressionism 

The  art  and  ideas  of  Paul  Klee  are  discussed  within  the 
context  of  the  German  Expressionist  movement. 
Prerequisite:  Art  History  11.260*,  or  11.360*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Art  History  1 1 .470* 
Historical  Studies  in  Drawing 

The  history  of  the  drawing  as  a  work  of  art  from  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  present  is  studied  in  this  seminar, 
using  in  large  part  original  examples  from  the  National 
Gallery  of  Canada.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  expres- 
sive possibilities  of  the  various  media  and  on  connois- 
seurship.  Enrolment  limited. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
M.  Taylor 

Art  History  1 1 .480* 

Secular  Iconography:  Pagan  Themes  in  Western  Art 

This  course  analyses  and  categorizes  the  various  ways 
in  which  Greco-Roman  themes  were  used  in  Medieval, 
Renaissance  and  Baroque  art. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
CM.  Brown 

Art  History  1 1 .485* 

Religious  Iconography:  Biblical  Themes  in  Western 
Art 

This  course  explores  the  textual  and  the  visual  traditions 
underlying  selected  Old  and  New  Testament  themes  in 
Medieval,  Renaissance  and  Baroque  art. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Art  History  1 1 .490* 

Directed  Readings  and  Research 

This  course  consists  of  supervised  readings  and  re- 
search projects  in  a  specific  area  of  Art  History  to  be 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Honours  Supervisor. 
Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  Honours  standing  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  term. 
Members  of  the  Department 

Art  History  1 1 .491  * 

Directed  Readings  and  Research 

This  course  consists  of  supervised  readings  and  re- 
search projects  in  a  specific  area  of  Art  History  to  be 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Honours  Supervisor. 
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Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  Honours  standing  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  Second  term. 
Members  of  the  Department 

Art  History  1 1 .499 
Honours  Research  Essay 

This  course,  designed  for  independent  research  under 
the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  Department,  is  open 
to  those  students  with  B+  standing  in  their  Art  History 
courses.  An  essay  of  approximately  10,000  words  is  the 
usual  assignment.  A  written  project  outline,  approved  by 
the  supervisor,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Honours 
Supervisor  by  the  last  day  for  course  changes. 
Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  Honours  standing  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions. 
Members  of  the  Department. 


Canadian  Studies 


Program  Committee 


Chairman  and  Program  Co-ordinator 
To  be  announced 

Members 

B.  Egyed  (Philosophy) 
j  J.  Kealey  (French) 
L.  McDonald  (English) 
J.  Noonan  (English) 
D.  Olsen  (Sociology) 
D.  Smith  (French) 
R.  Whitaker  (Political  Science) 

S.  Wise  (Director,  Institute  of  Canadian  Studies,  ex 
officio) 


General  Information 


The  undergraduate  program  in  Canadian  Studies  is  a 
three-year  program  leading  to  a  B.A.  degree  with  a 
Major  in  Canadian  Studies.  Its  aim  is  to  provide  students 
with  a  broad,  multidisciplinary  view  of  Canada  while  at 
the  same  time  allowing  them  to  concentrate  on  a  particu- 
lar aspect  of  Canadian  society  or  on  a  discipline  that 
has  considerable  Canadian  content. 

The  program  forms  the  undergraduate  division  of  the 
Institute  of  Canadian  Studies,  and,  like  the  graduate 
division  of  the  Institute,  benefits  from  Carleton  Universi- 
ty's situation  in  Canada's  capital  and  the  richness  of 
material  available  in  Ottawa  for  such  studies. 

The  program  core  is  designed  to  accomplish  two  things. 
The  first  is  to  give  the  student  a  broad  understanding  of 
i  Canadian  history,  culture  and  society,  and  the  opportun- 
ity to  study  the  relationships  among  various  aspects  of 
Canada  in  some  depth.  The  second  is  to  give  the 
student  some  competence  in  French  and  to  encourage 
further  study  of  the  language. 

The  structure  of  the  program  requires  the  student  to  go 
beyond  this  core  for  (a)  further  study  of  Canadian 
society  along  disciplinary  lines  or  (b)  study  which  is 
guided  by  specific  thematic  interests. 

(a)  With  regard  to  further  disciplinary  study,  it  is  poss- 
ible within  the  program  to  do  the  equivalent  of  a  Major 
(without  certification)  or  of  three  years  Honours  in  En- 
glish, French,  History,  Economics,  Political  Science  or 
Sociology.  This  approach  brings  together  specialized 
study  within  a  discipline,  especially  as  that  discipline 
applies  to  Canada,  and  the  broader  multidisciplinary 
content  of  the  core.  A  good  balance  of  breadth  and 
depth  is  thereby  achieved,  and  the  student  has  the 
option  of  continuing  directly  to  Fourth-year  Honours  or 
graduate  work  within  one  of  these  six  disciplines. 

(b)  In  the  second  approach  the  student  may  choose  a 
theme  for  which  the  Committee  has  designed  a  prog- 
ram, or  may  design  a  program  based  on  a  theme  of  his 
or  her  own  interests.  The  Canadian  Studies  themes  for 


which  programs  have  been  designed  by  the  Committee 
are:  The  Arts  in  Canada,  Canadian  Literature,  Canadian 
History,  Canadian  Society,  Canadian  Political  Economy, 
Canadian  Law,  and  Canadian  Geography. 

The  free  options  within  the  program  allow  the  student  to 
do  further  work  along  disciplinary  or  thematic  lines  or  to 
take  courses  that  will  satisfy  and  develop  new  interests. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  student  take  some 
courses  with  non-Canadian  content  in  order  to  place  the 
study  of  Canada  in  the  required  broader  context. 


Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Canadian  Studies 


The  Major  program  is  composed  of  a  core  of  seven 
credits  plus  three  credits  in  program  options.  A  program 
option  is  a  course  with  substantial  Canadian  content  and 
accepted  as  such  by  the  program  committee.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  normal  course  pattern.  If  required,  adjustments 
to  this  pattern  may  be  made  with  permission  of  the 
program  committee. 

First  Year 

History  24.230  Canada  from  1763; 

Philosophy  32.202  Ideas  of  Man  and  Society  in  Canada; 

A  French  language  course  to  be  decided  in  consultation 

with  the  Department  of  French.  It  is  expected  that  the 

student  will  complete  the  equivalent  of  an  advanced 

course  in  French  by  the  end  of  Third  year; 

Two  free  options. 

Second  Year 

Canadian  Studies  12.188  English  and  French  Canadian 
Literature; 

Political  Science  47.200  Canadian  Government  or 
Sociology-Anthropology  56.220  Canadian  Society  (no 
prerequisite  for  the  former  course  for  Canadian  Studies 
students); 

French  20.283  Culture  et  civilisation  au  Canada  francais, 
or  French  20.267*  La  litterature  du  XIXe  siecle  au 
Canada  francais  and  French  20.268*  La  litterature  du 
XXe  siecle  au  Canada  francais; 
Program  option; 
Free  option. 

Third  Year 

Canadian  Studies  12.302  Canadian  Studies  Seminar; 
Two  program  options; 
Two  free  options. 

At  least  two  credits  must  be  beyond  the  200  level.  At 
least  two  credits  in  program  options  must  be  beyond  the 
100  level. 

Program  options  must  be  approved  by  a  member  of  the 
program  committee.  A  grade-point  average  of  at  least 
4.0  must  be  achieved  in  the  seven  required  credits  of 
the  program  core. 
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Course  Patterns  within  the  Canadian  Studies  Prog- 
ram 


1.  Course  patterns  leading  to  a  Major  in  Canadian 
Studies  with  the  equivalent  of  a  Major  or  of  the  first 
three  years  of  Honours  in: 

English  Language  and  Literature 

French 

History 

Economics 

Political  Science 

Sociology-Anthropology 

Consult  a  member  of  the  program  committee  for  details. 

2.  Course  patterns  leading  to  a  Major  in  Canadian 
Studies  with  a  concentration  on  a  Canadian  theme. 
Some  possible  themes  are: 

The  Arts  in  Canada 

Canadian  Geography 

Canadian  History 

Canadian  Law 

Canadian  Literature 

Canadian  Political  Economy 

Canadian  Society  (Sociology  emphasis) 

Consult  a  member  of  the  program  committee  for  details. 


Open  to  students  with  Third-year  standing  in  Canadian 
Studies.  Other  Third  year  students  may  be  admitted  with 
the  permission  of  the  Committee. 
Day  division:  seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

For  other  courses  related  to  the  Canadian  Studies 
Program,  see  the  appropriate  discipline  sections  of  the 

Calendar. 


Courses  Offered 


Canadian  Studies  12.188  (04.188) 
Contemporary  English-Canadian  and  French- 
Canadian  Literature 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  and  compare  the 
themes,  myths,  symbols  and  techniques  of  English- 
Canadian  and  French-Canadian  literature.  The  readings 
for  the  course  are  chosen  from  among  the  following: 
English-Canadian  texts:  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  Grove;  The 
Fire-Dwellers,  Laurence;  Layton;  Livesay;  Purdy; 
Lampman;  Two  Solitudes,  MacLennan;  Riel,  Coulter; 
Atwood;  Nicol  (Coach  House);  You're  gonna  be  all  right, 
Jamie  Boy.  French,  textes  canadiens-frangais:  Maria 
Chapdelaine,  Hemon;  Nelligan;  Bonheur  d'occasion, 
Roy;  Tit-Coq,  Gelinas;  Salut  Galarneau,  Godbout;  Gar- 
neau;  Brault;  Chamberland;  Lalonde;  Duguay;  Les 
Belles-Soeurs,  Tremblay. 

Prerequisite:  A  reading  and  basic  writing  knowledge  of 
French  is  required. 

Canadian  Studies  12.302  (04.302) 
Canadian  Studies  Seminar 

A  multidisciplinary  examination  of  prescribed  Canadian 
topics.  Each  student  presents  two  papers  on  one  or  two 
topics.  Each  paper  is  based  on  the  Canadian  Studies 
core  and  the  student's  related  disciplinary  or  theme- 
oriented  courses.  Papers  may  be  presented  in  either 
English  or  French. 


Department  of  Classics 


Officers  of  Instruction 


Chairman 
D.G.  Beer 

Professor 

A.  Trevor  Hodge 

Associate  Professors 
R.C.  Blockley 
A.S.  Fotiou 
T.R.  Robinson 
M.E.  Welsh 

Assistant  Professors 
D.G.  Beer 
R.L.  Jeffreys 


General  Information 


The  discipline  of  Classics  is  divided  into  three  main 
fields:  Latin,  Greek,  and  Classical  Civilization.  By  "Latin" 
and  "Greek"  are  meant  works  of  Latin  and  ancient 
Greek  literature  studied  in  the  original  tongue,  not  in 
translation;  "Classical  Civilization"  covers  all  non- 
linguistic  studies  in  classical  antiquity,  such  as  ancient 
history  and  literature  in  translation. 

Honours  and  Majors  programs  exist  in  Latin  alone  and 
Greek  alone,  and  in  Classical  Civilization  alone.  Com- 
bined Honours  and  Combined  Major  programs  are  av- 
ailable in  a  combination  of  any  two  of  the  three  fields, 
i.e.,  Latin  and  Greek,  Latin  and  Classical  Civilization, 
Greek  and  Classical  Civilization. 

Combined  Honours  and  Combined  Majors  programs  can 
also  be  arranged  combining  any  of  the  three  with  work 
in  another  Department  (for  example,  Religion  and  Clas- 
sical Civilization;  Latin  and  French)  upon  consultation 
with  the  department  chairmen  concerned. 


Major  Programs 


Major  in  Greek 

Five  Greek  courses  and  Classical  Civilization  13.290. 
Major  in  Latin 

Five  Latin  courses  and  Classical  Civilization  13.291. 
Major  in  Classical  Civilization 

Six  full  Classical  Civilization  courses  and  Latin  or  Greek 
at  the  115  level  or  equivalent. 

Students  must  include  in  the  program  one  from  Classical 
Civilization  13.290,  13.291,  one  from  Classical  Civiliza- 
tion 13.301,  13.302,  13.303,  13.429,  two  from  Classical 
Civilization  13.209,  13.300,  13.312,  13.315,  13.428. 


Combined  Majors 

Greek  and  Classical  Civilization 

Four  Greek  courses  and  four  Classical  Civilization 

courses  to  include  13.290. 

Latin  and  Classical  Civilization 

Four  Latin  courses  and  four  Classical  Civilization 
courses  to  include  13.291. 

Greek  and  Latin 

Four  Greek  courses  and  four  Latin  courses  and  either 
Classical  Civilization  13.102*  and  13.103*  (or  13.100)  or 
13.290  and  13.291. 

Combined  Majors  with  Another  Department 

Combined  Majors  can  be  arranged  with  other  depart- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  other 
Department  (for  which  the  student  should  consult  its 
chairman),  one  of  the  following  will  be  required: 

Greek: 

Four  Greek  courses  and  Classical  Civilization  13.290. 

Latin: 

Four  Latin  courses  and  Classical  Civilization  13.291. 

Classical  Civilization: 

Four  Classical  Civilization  courses. 

Classical  Civilization  (Ancient  History)  and  History: 
Four  Classical  Civilization  (Ancient  History)  courses: 
13.290,  13.291  and  two  of  13.301,  13.302,  13.303. 
Or,  instead,  three  of  the  above  Classical  Civilization 
(Ancient  History)  courses  and  one  of  the  following: 
Classical  Civilization  13.100  (for  which  13.102*  and 
13.103*  may  be  substituted),  13.231,  13.235,  13.320, 
13.342. 

Students  should  consult  the  History  Department  for  the 
History  component  of  the  program. 

All  courses  are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Department. 


Honours  Programs 


Honours  in  Greek 

Seven  Greek  courses  and  Classical  Civilization  13.290. 
Honours  in  Latin 

Seven  Latin  courses  and  Classical  Civilization  13.291. 

Honours  in  Classical  Civilization 

Nine  full  Classical  Civilization  courses  and  Greek  15.151 
or  Latin  16.151  and  the  other  language  at  the  115  level. 

Classical  Civilization  courses  to  be  chosen  as  follows: 
13.100  or  13.102*  and  13.103*;  two  of  the  following 
courses  at  the  200  level:  13.209,  13.290,  13.291;  two 
full  courses  at  the  300  level;  either  13.428  or  13.429; 
three  options. 
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Combined  Honours 

Greek  and  Classical  Civilization 

Seven  Greek  courses,  four  Classical  Civilization  courses 
to  include  13.290  and  Latin  16.115  or  16.151. 

Latin  and  Classical  Civilization 

Seven  Latin  courses,  four  Classical  Civilization  courses 
to  include  13.291  and  Greek  15.115  or  15.151. 

Greek  and  Latin 

A  minimum  of  twelve  courses  out  of  twenty  is  required. 
These  may  be  built  up  in  various  combinations  to 
produce  differing  degrees  of  emphasis  on  the  two  lan- 
guages. Acceptable  combinations  are: 
Six  Greek  courses  and  six  Latin  courses; 
Seven  Greek  courses  and  five  Latin  courses; 
Five  Greek  courses  and  seven  Latin  courses; 
Five  Greek  courses,  five  Latin  courses  and  two  Classical 
Civilization  courses. 

Combined  Honours  with  Another  Department 

Combined  Honours  can  be  arranged  with  other  Depart- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  other 
Department  (for  which  the  student  should  consult  its 
chairman),  one  of  the  following  will  normally  be  required: 

Greek: 

Six  Greek  courses  and  Classical  Civilization  13.290. 
Latin: 

Six  Latin  courses  and  Classical  Civilization  13.291. 
Classical  Civilization: 

Six  Classical  Civilization  courses  including  either  Classi- 
cal Civilization  13.428  or  13.429. 

Classical  Civilization  (Ancient  History)  and  History: 

Six  Classical  Civilization  (Ancient  History)  courses: 

13.290,  13.291,  13.301,  13.302,  13.303,  13.429. 

Or,  instead,  five  of  the  above  Classical  Civilization 

(Ancient  History)  courses,  one  of  which  must  be  13.429, 

and  one  of  the  following:  13.100  (for  which  13.102*  and 

13.103*  may  be  substituted),  13.231,  13.235,  13.320, 

13.342. 

Students  should  consult  the  History  Department  for  the 
History  component  of  the  program. 

Note:  In  all  the  above  prescriptions,  Major  and  Honours, 
unless  stated  otherwise  the  terms  "Greek  courses"  and 
"Latin  courses"  should  be  understood  to  refer  to  courses 
at  the  151  level  and  higher.  Students  with  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  language  will  need  to  take  in  addition 
Greek  15.115  or  Latin  16.115  as  a  prerequisite  for 
admission  to  the  151  level  and  this  course  will  normally 
count  toward  their  degree  as  one  of  their  options.  Greek 
15.116  may  not  be  taken  to  complete  the  Department's 
requirements  for  any  degree.  It  may  be  taken  only  as  an 
option. 

Chemistry  of  Art  and  Artifacts 

The  attention  of  students  interested  in  archaeology  is 
directed  to  Chemistry  65.107,  The  Chemistry  of  Art  and 
Artifacts.  The  course,  designed  for  archaeologists  and 
historians  dealing  with  the  deterioration  and  preservation 


of  artifacts  and  works  of  art,  is  strongly  recommended 
by  the  Department  as  an  option. 


Graduate  Program 


The  Department  of  CJassics  offers  studies  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  For  further  details  consult  the 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 


Courses  Offered 


■  Greek 

Greek  15.115 

Beginning  Classical  Greek 

A  beginning  course  to  introduce  students  not  only  to 
grammar  and  syntax,  but  also  to  the  reading  of  continu- 
ous prose. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  practice  periods  four  hours  a 
week. 

T.R.  Robinson 

Greek  15.116 
Beginning  Modern  Greek 

The  course  introduces  students  to  the  speaking  and 
reading  of  modern  Greek.  This  course  may  not  be  taken 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  any  of  the  Depart- 
ment's degree  programs.  It  may  be  taken  only  as  an 
option. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  and  practice  periods  four 

hours  a  week. 

AS.  Fotiou 

Greek  15.151 

First  Year  Greek:  Reading  and  Prose  Composition 

A  study  of  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Orations  of 
Lysias.  Some  time  is  also  devoted  to  prose  composition. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  15.115  or  equivalent. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

A.S.  Fotiou 

Greek  15.200 

Second  Year  Greek:  Literature  and  Sight  Translation 

A  study  of  selected  passages  from  major  authors  such 
as  Homer  and  Thucydides,  and  the  Memorabilia  of 
Xenophon.  Time  is  also  devoted  to  sight  translation. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  15.151  or  equivalent. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
D.G.  Beer 

Greek  15.310 
The  Tragedians 

The  rise  and  development  of  tragedy  in  Greece;  plays  of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  read. 
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d    Prerequisite:  Greek  15.200  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Day  divisbn:  Three  tutorial  hours  a  week. 

-  D.G.  Beer 

-  Greek  15.320 
Homer 

*  Readings  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  and  a  general 
8    study  of  epic  poetry. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

*  Other  Greek  courses  to  be  offered  in  rotation  in  coming 
years  are: 

Greek  15.300 
The  Orators 

Greek  15.330 
The  Philosophers 

Greek  15.390 

An  Author  in  Depth 

2 

Greek  15.400 
Comedy 

Greek  15.410 
„     Lyric  and  Elegy 

"     Greek  15.420 
The  Historians 

■  Latin 

1     Latin  16.115 
Beginning  Latin 

A  course  for  students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  designed  to  introduce  them  not  only  to  the 
grammar  and  syntax  of  the  language  but  also  to  the 
reading  of  continuous  prose. 

*  Day  division:  Lectures  and  practice  periods  four  hours  a 
1  week. 

R.C.  Blockley 

Latin  16.151 

First  Year  Latin:  Reading  and  Prose  Composition 

Selected  readings  from  authors  particularly  valuable  for 
1     the  light  they  throw  on  Roman  society,  especially  in  the 
Silver  Age.  Time  is  also  devoted  to  prose  composition. 
Prerequisite:  Grade  12  Latin,  Latin  16.115,  or  equivalent. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
R.L  Jeffreys 

Latin  16.200 

Second  Year  Latin:  The  Golden  Age 

A  study  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  Livy,  and  Horace  —  the  major 
,  writers  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature.  Time  is  also 
1     devoted  to  practice  in  sight  translation. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  16.151  or  equivalent. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

R.C.  Blockley 


Latin  16.300 
Virgil  and  Epic 

Readings  in  the  Aeneid  and  a  study  of  classical  epic 
poetry. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  16.200  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Day  division:  Three  tutorial  hours  a  week. 
M.E.  Welsh 

Latin  16.420 
Roman  Oratory 

A  study  of  Roman  political  and  forensic  oratory,  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  16.200  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Day  division:  Three  tutorial  hours  a  week. 
R.L  Jeffreys 

Other  Latin  courses  to  be  offered  in  rotation  in  coming 
years  are: 

Latin  16.310 
Lyric  and  Elegy 

Latin  16.320 
Philosophy 

Latin  16.330 
Drama 

Latin  16.391 

An  Author  in  Depth 

Latin  16.400 
The  Historians 

Latin  16.410 
Satire 

■  Classical  Civilization 

Classical  Civilization  13.100 

Some  Aspects  of  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Classical  Civilization  13.102* 
Aspects  of  Greek  Civilization 

An  introduction  to  Greek  antiquity  in  which  the  main 
characteristics  of  Classical  Greece  are  discussed.  It  is 
especially  recommended  for  students  of  other  faculties 
who  desire  an  Arts  option,  or  for  Arts  students  whose 
interest  is  general  rather  than  specific.  There  are  ap- 
propriate readings  from  Greek  authors  in  translation. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  term:  Lectures  two 
hours  a  week. 

R.C.  Blockley,  AS.  Fotiou,  R.L.  Jeffreys,  T.R.  Robinson 

Classical  Civilization  13.103* 
Aspects  of  Roman  Civilization 

An  introduction  to  Ancient  Rome  in  which  the  main 
characteristics  of  Roman  civilization  are  discussed.  It  is 
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especially  recommended  for  students  of  other  faculties 
who  desire  an  Arts  option,  or  for  Arts  students  whose 
interest  is  general  rather  than  specific.  There  are  ap- 
propriate readings  from  Latin  authors  in  translation. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  Second  term:  Lectures  two 
hours  a  week. 

R.C.  Blockley,  AS.  Fotiou,  R.L  Jeffreys,  T.R.  Robinson 

Classical  Civilization  13.202 
History  of  Comedy  and  Satire 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Classical  Civilization  13.209 

Greek  and  Roman  Literary  Genres 

A  study  through  English  translation  of  the  various  genres 
of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  especially  those  which 
influenced  later  European  writings:  epic,  drama,  the  ode, 
pastoral  poetry,  satire.  (Also  listed  as  English  18.209.) 
Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 
M.E.  Welsh 

Classical  Civilization  13.231 

Methods  and  Techniques  of  Archaeology 

The  interrelation  of  archaeology  and  anthropology,  his- 
tory, classics,  art  history,  etc.  Techniques  of  field  ar- 
chaeology such  as  stratigraphy,  air  photography,  survey- 
ing, Carbon  14,  typology  and  seriation,  underwater  ar- 
chaeology, laboratory  analysis:  and  the  organization  and 
administration  of  a  major  excavation. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 
R.E.  Morlan 

Classical  Civilization  13.232* 

Greek  and  Roman  Art  and  Archaeology 

The  art,  architecture  and  archaeology  of  Greece  and 
Rome  at  the  height  of  their  powers.  Vase  painting, 
sculpture,  Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  town  planning 
and  analogous  arts  are  studied.  (Also  listed  as  Art 
History  11.210*.) 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 
A.T.  Hodge 

Classical  Civilization  13.235 
Ancient  Science  and  Technology 

The  development  of  science  and  technology  in  the 
ancient  world  and  their  practical  application  in  such 
fields  as  ancient  engineering,  machinery,  metallurgy, 
transport,  building,  agriculture  and  Hippocratic  medicine: 
the  position  of  the  craftsman  and  artisan  in  society,  the 
attitude  of  the  intellectuals  to  science  and  manual 
labour,  and  the  effect  upon  technological  development  of 
the  institution  of  slavery.  This  course  is  suitable  for 
students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  Greece  or 
Rome. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 
A.T.  Hodge 

Classical  Civilization  13.240 
Greek  Philosophy 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  as  Philosophy 
32.205. 


Classical  Civilization  13.245 
History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East 

An  introduction  to  the  major  societies,  cultures  and 
religious  traditions  of  the  ancient  Near  East  before  Islam 
through  a  survey  of  the  history  of  Mesopotamia, 
Anatolia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Canaan,  Persia-Parthia,  the 
Hellenistic  kingdom  and  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire. 
(Offered  in  the  Department  of  Religion  as  Religion 
34.245.) 

Day  division:  Two  hours  a  week. 

Members  of  the  Departments  of  Classics  and  Religion. 

Classical  Civilization  (Ancient  History)  13.290 
History  of  Ancient  Greece:  the  Classical  Period 

The  history  of  Classical  Greece  from  the  Persian  Wars 
to  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Particu- 
lar attention  will  be  paid  to  the  age  of  Pericles.  (Also 
listed  as  History  24.290.)  It  is  particularly  intended  for 
Majors  and  Honours  students  in  Classics  and  History  or 
for  other  students  who  wish  to  study  in  depth  and  detail 
the  core  period  of  Classical  Greece. 
Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 
T.R.  Robinson 

Classical  Civilization  (Ancient  History)  13.291 
History  of  Ancient  Rome:  Late  Republic -Early  Em- 
pire 133  B.C. -96  A.D. 

A  study  of  the  events,  processes  and  conditions  which 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  the  establishment  of  the 
Principate  of  Augustus  and  the  development  of  imperial 
policies  under  the  Julio-Claudians  and  Flavians  to  the 
death  of  Domitian.  (Also  listed  as  History  24.291.)  It  is 
particularly  intended  for  Majors  and  Honours  students  in 
Classics  and  History  or  for  other  students  who  wish  to 
study  in  depth  and  detail  the  core  period  of  Classical 
Rome. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 
R.L.  Jeffreys 

Classical  Civilization  13.300 
Classical  Mythology 

A  study  of  classical  mythology,  emphasizing  its  use  in 

Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  its  place  in  classical  art 

and  religion.  There  will  be  some  discussion  of  classical 

myths  in  terms  of  contemporary  interpretations  of  myth. 

(All  texts  used  will  be  in  English). 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 

M.E.  Welsh 

Classical  Civilization  (Ancient  History)  13.301 
The  Hellenistic  Age  323-31  B.C. 

The  history  of  the  Hellenistic  kingdoms  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  to  the  defeat  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at 
Actium.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  development 
and  interaction  of  the  Hellenistic  monarchies,  the  rise 
and  expansion  of  Rome  and  the  relationship  between 
the  Mediterranean  powers  and  the  rest  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  (Also  listed  as  History  24.301.) 
Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 
T.R.  Robinson 
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Classical  Civilization  (Ancient  History)  13.302 

Late  Roman  History:  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries  A.D. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  later  Roman  Empire  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  A.D.  The  course  will  concen- 
trate upon  the  development  of  the  political  system 
shaped  by  Diocletian  and  Constantine  I  and  the  prob- 
lems with  which  it  had  to  deal  —  military  and  economic 
weakness,  religious  rivalries,  social  unrest,  German  en- 
croachment. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 
R.C.  Blockley 

Classical  Civilization  (Ancient  History)  13.303 
History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  527-1453  A.D. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Classical  Civilization  13.305 
Sites  and  Civilization 

(Summer  only) 

Classical  Civilization  13.310 
Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Classical  Civilization  13.311 
Latin  Literature  in  Translation 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Classical  Civilization  13.312 
Greek  and  Roman  Drama 

A  study  in  translation  of  Greek  and  Roman  tragedy  and 
comedy;  the  origins,  character  and  development  of  the 
ancient  theatre.  Plays  by  the  following  authors  are 
discussed:  Aeschylus;  Sophocles;  Europides;  Aris- 
tophanes; Menander;  Plautus;  Terence;  Seneca. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  two  hours  a 
week. 
D.G.  Beer. 

Classical  Civilization  13.315 

Epic  and  Novel  in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Classical  Civilization  13.320 
Ancient  Society 

A  survey  of  ancient  religion,  politics,  law,  trade,  slavery, 
education  and  other  institutions,  characteristic  of  Greek 
and  Roman  society. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 
R.C.  Blockley 

Classical  Civilization  13.331* 
Pre-Classical  Greek  Art  and  Archaeology 

The  art,  architecture  and  archaeology  of  the  Minoan, 
Mycenaean  and  Cycladic  civilizations.  With  emphasis  on 
vase-painting,  architecture,  small  finds  and  frescoes,  this 
course  documents  the  development  of  art  in  the  Aegean 
area  down  to  the  emergence  of  Greece  into  the  histori- 
:  cal  era,  around  600  B.C.  (Also  listed  as  Art  History 
11.304*.) 


Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 
A.T.  Hodge 

Classical  Civilization  13.333 
Monuments  of  Rome 

A  study  on  the  site  in  Italy  of  the  principal  antiquities  of 
ancient  Rome  and  the  surrounding  region,  including 
Naples  and  Paestum.  (Summers  only.) 
Not  offered  1979. 

Classical  Civilization  13.334* 
Etruscan  and  Roman  Art 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Art  History  as  Art  History 
11.310*. 

Classical  Civilization  13.342 
Social  Problems  in  Antiquity 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Classical  Civilization  13.344 
Women  in  Antiquity 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Classical  Civilization  13.428 

Selected  Topics  in  Greek  and  Roman  Literature 

Special  topic  for  1979-80:  Tragedy.  This  course  is  in- 
tended for  Honours  students  in  Classical  Civilization, 
who  are  in  their  Third  or  Fourth  year. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Discussions  two  hours  a  week. 
D.G.  Beer 

Classical  Civilization  13.429 

Selected  Topics  in  Greek  and  Roman  History 

Also  listed  as  History  24.429  and  intended  for  Honours 

students  in  History  and  in  Classics  who  should  normally 

be  in  their  Third  or  Fourth  year.  Special  topic  for 

1979-80:  The  Persian  Wars. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 

A.T.  Hodge 

Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division  1978-81 

Summer  1979 

Latin  16.115,  Classical  Civilization  13.102*,  13.103*, 
13.291. 

Evening  1979-80 

Classical  Civilization  13.102*.  13.103*,  13.231,  13.235, 
13.290. 

Summer  1980 

Greek  15.115,  Classical  Civilization  13.102*,  13.103*, 
13.290. 

Evening  1980-81 

Classical  Civilization  13.102*,  13.103*,  13.231,  13.235, 
13.291. 


Comparative  Literature 


Members  of  the  Committee 


Chairman 

S.  Sarkany  (French) 

Members  N 

M.  Ciavolella  (Italian) 

J.  Dallett  (German) 

A.  Elbaz  (French) 

F.  Gildenhuys  (English) 
J.J.  Healy  (English) 

J.  Jurado  (Spanish) 
P.  Laurette  (French) 

C.  A.  Marsden  (Comparative  Literature  and  Spanish) 
H.-G.  Ruprecht  (Comparative  Literature) 

S.  Russell  (English) 

J.  Thompson  (Philosophy) 

G.  A.  Woods  (Comparative  Literature) 

Adjunct  Professors 

W.  Krysinski  (Universite  de  Montreal) 

Eva  Kushner  (McGill  University) 

Associate  Members 
G.R.  Barratt  (Russian) 

D.  G.  Beer  (Classics) 
CM.  Brown  (7W  History) 
V.K.  Chari  (English) 
T.H.  Coulson  (English) 
CP.  Fleischauer  (French) 
J.  Goheen  (German) 

E.  F.  Kaye  (French) 

C.  Levenson  (English) 

F.  Loriggio  (Italian) 

G.  Melnikov  (Russian) 

B.  Mogridge  (German) 
K.  O'Donnell  (English) 
R.M.  Polzin  (Religion) 
J.S.  Tassie  (French) 
P.  van  Rutten  (French) 
P.  Varnai  (Russian) 

G.  Wood  (English) 
Student  Representatives 


General  Information 


The  Comparative  Literature  Committee  offers  a  program 
of  graduate  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  While  the  Committee  makes  available  some  of  its 
courses  as  options  for  qualified  undergraduates  and 
graduates  who  are  registered  in  other  disciplines  and 
are  appreciative  of  the  broader  perspectives  offered  by 
Comparative  Literature,  its  main  purpose  is  to  provide 
courses  for  graduate  students  wishing  to  specialize  in 
Comparative  Literature. 

The  purpose  of  the  Comparative  Literature  program  is  to 
study  literature  in  its  international  context,  and  to  relate 


and  compare  literary  phenomena  usually  studied  ir 
isolation  because  of  linguistic  barriers  and  the  traditiona 
departmental  division  of  academic  disciplines.  Thus 
taking  into  account  the  interrelation  of  all  humanistic 
studies  such  as  the  various  literatures,  philosophy 
psychology,  sociology,  the  visual  arts  and  history,  "com 
paratists"  view  literary  creation  within  the  total  comple) 
evolution  of  world  literature.  The  historical  flow  of  literary 
archetypes,  the  role  of  folklore  and  myth  in  literature 
recurrent  problems  of  literary  theory  and  consideration  o 
the  less  well  known  literatures  of  the  world  are  some  o 
the  objects  of  Comparative  Literature  studies. 

Students  registered  in  other  language  departments  whc 
wish  to  enrol  in  one  or  more  courses  in  the  Comparative 
Literature  program  must  demonstrate  a  reading  know 
ledge  of  the  languages  required  for  each  course. 

Interested  students  are  invited  to  contact  the  Chairmar 
in  room  1517,  Arts  Tower. 


Graduate  Program 


For  complete  information  on  admission  and  course  re 
quirements  please  consult  the  Graduate  Studies  an( 
Research  Calendar. 


Courses  Offered 


Comparative  Literature  17.361 
Studies  in  Literary  Genres 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Comparative  Literature  17.400 
Analytical  Approaches  to  Literature 

An  introduction  to  basic  concepts  governing  approachei 
to  literature,  such  as  historical,  sociological,  stylistic 
hermeneutic,  aesthetic  and  psychological,  with  varying 
emphasis  from  year  to  year.  Application  of  theories  t< 
literature  is  based  on  English  texts,  although  essay; 
may  be  written  on  works  in  other  languages. 
Prerequisite:  Normally  Fourth-year  standing  and  permis 
sion  of  the  Committee. 

Comparative  Literature  17.401 

Selected  Topic  in  Comparative  Literature 

Topic  for  1979-80:  Tristan  and  Isolde  through  the  cen 
turies.  This  course  will  examine  the  manner  in  whicl 
English,  German  and  French  authors  have  explored  th< 
Tristan /Isolde  theme  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  twen 
tieth  century.  A  study  of  the  various  Tristans  from  Beroi 
and  Gottfried  to  more  modern  versions  includim 
Wagner's  opera  Tristan  and  Isolde  and  Cocteau's  filn 
L'Eternel  Retour. 

Prerequisite:  Normally  Fourth-year  standing  and  permis 

sion  of  the  Committee. 

Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

G.A  Woods 
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Lawrence  McDonald 
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T.  Nollet 

Michael  Thompson 
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Writing  Tutorial  Service 
Aviva  Freedman 


Major  Programs 


Every  student  who  elects  English  as  a  Major  subject 
must  have  his  or  her  program  approved  by  a  member  of 
the  Department.  The  Major  in  English  consists  of  a 
minimum  of  six  courses  in  English,  as  follows: 

1.  A  First-year  course  in  English,  preferably  English 
18.162; 

2.  English  18.232  in  the  Second  year; 

3.  four  additional  courses  in  English  which  must  include 
18.242  or  18.352  (both  may  be  taken  if  desired).  English 
18.268,  English  18.291  and  English  18.293  may  not  be 
counted  towards  the  Major. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Department,  a  student  may 
arrange  in  special  cases  a  course  program  which  would 
allow  alternatives  to  English  18.232,  to  18.242  and  to 
18.352.  In  order  to  continue  in  the  Major  or  Honours 
program,  a  student  must  attain  a  grade-point  average  of 
4.0  or  better  in  the  First -year  course  in  English.  A 
grade-point  average  of  at  least  4.0  must  be  maintained 
thereafter  in  English  courses. 

A  combined  Major  in  English  and  another  subject  will 
include  at  least  five  courses  in  English.  English  18.232 
is  required,  along  with  either  18.242  or  18.352  (or  in 
special  cases  approved  alternatives).  Both  departments 
must  approve  a  combined  program. 


Honours  Programs 


All  students  who  meet  the  general  University  Honours 
requirements,  and  who  have  at  least  second-class 
standing  in  English,  will  be  admitted  to,  and  permitted  to 
continue  in,  the  Honours  program.  Students  with  third- 
class  standing  in  English  will  be  given  individual  consid- 
eration on  application  to  the  Department.  An  Honours 
student  must  have  his  or  her  program  approved  at 
registration  by  a  departmental  adviser.  The  Honours 
program  consists  of  twenty  courses  after  Grade  13 
(twenty-five  after  Grade  12),  of  which  eleven  must  be  in 
English,  including  the  following: 
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1.  A  First -year  course  in  English,  preferably  English 
18.162; 

2.  English  18.232,  18.242  and  18.352; 

3.  a  course  in  English  literature  to  1500  or  English 
language; 

4.  a  course  in  Shakespeare; 

5.  a  course  in  Canadian  literature. 

Of  the  eleven  courses  at  least  three  must  be  chosen 
from  courses  at  the  300  or  400  level  designated  by  the 
Department  as  seminar  courses  or  courses  of  indepen- 
dent study.  English  18.209  (also  listed  as  Classical 
Civilization  13.209)  will  be  counted  as  one  of  the  eleven 
courses  required  for  the  Honours  degree. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Department,  a  student  may 
arrange  in  special  cases  a  course  program  which  allows 
alternatives  to  English  18.232,  18.242  and  18.352. 

Combined  Honours 

Combined  Honours  programs  may  be  arranged.  Six 
courses  in  English  are  usually  required,  including: 

1.  A  First-year  course  in  English,  preferably  English 
18.162; 

2.  English  18.232; 

3.  either  English  18.242  or  13.352. 

Students  may  take  both  English  18.242  and  18.352.  Of 
the  six  courses  at  least  two  must  be  chosen  from 
courses  at  the  300  or  400  level  designated  by  the 
Department  as  seminar  courses  or  courses  of  indepen- 
dent study.  English  18.268,  English  18.291  and  English 
18.293  may  not  be  counted  towards  the  English  re- 
quirements for  Combined  Honours. 

Combined  Honours,  English  and  Journalism 

A  Combined  Honours  program  may  be  arranged  in 
English  and  Journalism.  Six  courses  in  English  are 
usually  required,  including: 

1.  A  First-year  course  in  English,  preferably  English 
18.162; 

2.  English  18.232; 

3.  English  18.242  or  18.352  (both  may  be  taken);  and 
two  courses  chosen  at  the  300  or  400  level  from  among 
those  designated  by  the  Department  as  seminar  courses 
or  courses  of  independent  study.  English  18.268,  En- 
glish 18.291  and  English  18.293  may  not  be  counted 
towards  the  English  requirements  for  Combined  Honours 
English  and  Journalism. 

Should  the  student  decide  to  take  the  special  Honours 
project  in  the  Fourth  year  in  the  School  of  Journalism, 
he  or  she  would  be  required  to  take  Journalism  28.498. 
In  this  case,  the  student  would  receive  a  Bachelor  of 
Journalism  degree,  Combined  Honours  Journalism  and 
English.  Should  the  student  decide  to  do  the  Fourth-year 
project  in  the  Department  of  English,  he  or  she  would 


take  English  18.498.  In  this  case,  the  student  would 
receive  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  Combined  Honours 
English  and  Journalism. 


Certificate  in  English  Language  and  Composition 


This  is  an  in-service  certificate  intended  primarily  for 
practising  teachers  in  order  to  upgrade  their  knowledge 
of  those  areas  of  language  and  of  writing  theory  which 
underlie  the  new  Ontario  guidelines  and  support  docu- 
ments. 

Admission  requirement:  a  university  degree  or  teaching 
certificate. 

To  receive  the  Certificate  in  English  Language  and 
Composition,  students  must  meet  the  following  require- 
ments: English  18.295  (Structures  of  English),  English 
18.298  (Writing:  Theory  and  Practice),  English  18.495 
(Research  Seminar  in  English  and  Education),  plus  two 
course-credits  chosen  from  the  following:  English  18.305 
(Style,  Imagination  and  Judgment),  English  18.302 
(Children's  Literature),  Linguistics  29.220  (Teaching  En- 
glish as  a  Second  Language),  Linguistics  29.261* 
(Psycholinguistics),  Linguistics  29.264*  (Speech  and 
Language  Problems),  Linguistics  29.271*  (Sociolinguis- 
tics),  a  course  approved  by  the  Department. 

Note: 

The  same  course  cannot  be  counted  towards  both  a 
degree  and  the  certificate.  If  any  of  the  courses  required 
for  the  certificate  have  already  been  taken  for  a  degree, 
then  the  student  must  choose  an  approved  option  to 
replace  them. 


First  Year 


A  maximum  of  two  English  courses  at  the  First -year 
level  may  be  taken. 


Graduate  Program 


The  Department  of  English  offers  courses  of  study 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Students  may 
choose  a  program  consisting  of  course  work  and  thesis 
or  one  consisting  entirely  of  course  work.  A  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  program  specializing  in  Canadian 
literature  will  be  offered  in  1979-80.  For  further  details 
consult  the  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar 
and  the  Department's  Handbook  of  Advice  for  Graduate 
Students  in  English. 
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^  Film  Course  and  Writing  Seminars  in  Poetry  and 
Prose  Fiction 


The  film  course  (English  18.268)  and  the  writing  semi- 
.  nars  in  poetry  and  prose  fiction  (English  18.291  and 

English  18.293)  offered  in  the  Department  of  English 
j  carry  credit  towards  the  total  requirements  for  the  Major 
■e  and  Honours  degree  and  may  be  counted  among  the 
fi  minimum  eleven-course  requirements  of  the  Honours 
j.  program.  They  cannot,  however,  be  counted  among  the 

minimum  six-course  requirements  of  the  Major  program. 

ig   

Reading  Lists  and  Advice 

d   

j,  Detailed  reading  lists  and  a  Handbook  of  Advice  for 
^  English  Major  and  Honours  Students  will  be  available 
B  from  the  Department  of  English  (1812  Arts  Tower)  after 
^  April  14.  The  Handbook  will  contain  a  summary  descrip- 
(2  tion  of  upper-year  courses. 

j   

[  Special  Interest  Courses 

>• 

The  Department  offers  a  number  of  courses  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  outside  the  English  prog- 
rams. 

a 

J  1 .  Classic  Works  of  English  and  Continental  Literature: 

i  English  18.101  is  designed  for  all  students  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  England  and 
continental  Europe.  Works  of  Shakespeare,  Chaucer, 

-  Swift  and  Bryon  are  studied,  along  with  works  (in 
translation)  of  Boccaccio,  Dante,  Tolstoy,  Flaubert  and 

-  Isben. 

I  2.  Literature  and  Related  Subjects: 

A  number  of  courses  explore  the  relationship  of  litera- 
.  ture  to  other  fields  of  inquiry:  English  18.207  (Literature 

and  the  Sciences),  English  18.208  (Myth  and  Literature), 
.  English  18.290  (Literature  of  the  Self),  English  18.302 

(Children's  Literature),  and  English  18.390  (the  Litera- 
ls ture  of  Existentialism). 

j  3.  /Areas  of  Special  Literary  Interest: 

s  English  18.202  (Comedy  and  Satire),  English  18.209 
1  (Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  Translation),  English 
V,  18.303  (The  English  Novel),  and  English  18.364  (Mod- 
1  ern  Drama). 
■  I 

4.  Shakespeare: 

■  English  18.236  (Shakespeare)  explores  the  imagination 
and  achievement  of  the  greatest  writer  in  English. 

5.  The  Literature  and  Culture  of  English-Speaking 
Canada: 


English  18.282  offers  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the 
growth  and  achievement  of  the  literary  tradition  of 
English-speaking  Canada. 


Courses  Offered 


English  18.100 

English  Authors  from  Chaucer  to  T.S.  Eliot 

A  study  of  significant  works  of  English  literature,  pre- 
sented as  a  general  historical  survey  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  twentieth  centuries.  In  1979-80  authors  to  be 
studied  include  Chaucer,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare, 
Donne,  Milton,  Pope,  Swift,  Fielding,  Keats,  Wordsworth, 
Browning,  Dickens,  Tennyson,  Yeats,  Eliot. 
Day  and  Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
A  McLay  (co-ordinator) 

English  18.101 

English  and  Continental  Texts 

A  study  of  works  by  English  and  Continental  writers.  The 
list  of  authors  to  be  read  usually  includes  Dante,  Boc- 
caccio, Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Flaubert,  Tolstoy, 
Ibsen  and  O'Casey.  Consult  the  instructor  or  the  De- 
partment for  complete  reading  lists.  The  continental  texts 
are  read  in  translation. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
C.  Haines 

English  18.102 
Form  and  Tradition 

A  study  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama  concentrating  on 
the  nature  and  development  of  significant  literary  forms. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

English  18.105 
Writing  and  Language 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  writing  of  stu- 
dents from  all  disciplines  through  the  investigation  of 
language  in  its  many  uses  and  styles  (e.g.  scientific, 
journalistic,  expository,  commercial,  literary),  through 
study  of  the  writing  process,  and  through  the  practice  of 
writing. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week. 
R.  Laird  (co-ordinator) 

English  18.162 

Twentieth-Century  Literature 

For  Major  and  Honours  students,  in  the  First  year. 
Undeclared  students  may  also  enrol.  An  introduction  to 
literary  study,  examining  the  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction 
of  the  twentieth  century,  in  a  representative  selection  of 
English,  American  and  Canadian  authors.  The  relation 
between  critical  ideas  and  literary  works  will  be  em- 
phasized. The  course  may  include  works  by  Lawrence, 
Conrad,  Faulkner,  Eliot,  Yeats  and  Williams,  and  a 
selection  of  novels,  plays,  and  poems. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week,  includ- 
ing a  one-hour  seminar. 
A.  T.  Tolley  (co-ordinator) 
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English  18.202 
Comedy  and  Satire 

A  critical  examination  of  the  comic  and  satiric  in  litera- 
ture. The  theory  and  practice  of  comedy  in  various 
forms.  Types,  techniques  and  themes  of  satire.  The 
influence  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors  on  English 
writers  of  comedy  and  satire. 
Prerequisite:  Second-yeaar  standing. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
T.  Nollet 

English  18.204 
Dramatic  Genres 

A  study  of  selected  plays,  representing  the  major  genres 
of  dramatic  literature.  The  course  serves  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  drama.  Portions  or  the  whole  of 
some  plays  included  on  the  course  are  rehearsed  and 
presented  by  the  class  as  part  of  the  assigned  work  of 
the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  workshops  four  hours  a 

week. 

D.  Campbell 

English  18.205 

History  of  the  Language 

A  course  on  the  nature  and  development  of  the  sounds, 
grammar  and  spelling  of  the  English  language,  together 
with  some  study  of  its  cultural  and  stylistic  evolution. 
Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

E.  Padolsky 

English  18.207 

Literature  and  the  Sciences 

A  course  concentrating  on  certain  points  of  intersection 

between  literature  and  science,  using  texts  from  various 

periods  and  genres. 

Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

T.J.  Henighan 

English  18.208 
Myth  and  Symbol 

A  study  of  myth  and  its  appearance  in  literature.  The 
course  explores  the  great  myths  which  gave  form  to 
man's  search  for  meaning,  and  which  still  strike  a  deep 
response  in  the  psyche.  A  wide  range  of  texts  is  used  to 
demonstrate  the  nature  and  vitality  of  myth,  in  both  its 
non-literary  and  literary  forms.  In  1979-80  the  main 
themes  are  the  creation  and  apocalypse  (the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  world),  the  garden  (symbol  of  innocence 
and  harmony),  the  life  of  the  hero  (the  individuation  of 
the  self),  and  the  myths  of  woman. 
Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

R.H.  Mac  Donald  (day),  Anna  Wurtele  (evening) 


English  18.209 

Greek  and  Latin  Literary  Genres 

A  study  through  English  translations  of  the  various 

genres  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  especially  those 

which  influenced  later  European  writing:  epic,  drama,  the 

ode,  pastoral  poetry,  satire.  Offered  in  the  Department  o 

Classics  as  Classical  Civilization  13.209. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 

J.  Beer  j 

English  18.212 
Old  English 

A  study  of  Old  English  language  and  literature,  includinc 
grammar  and  phonology,  and  translation  of  selections  o 
Old  English  prose  and  poetry. 

Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department.  | 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

English  18.222 

Introduction  to  Middle  English 

An  introductory  study  of  Middle  English  language  anc 
literature. 

Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  perm  is  [ 

sion  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Two  hours  a  week. 

M.  Gunn 

English  18.232 
English  Studies  I 

The  required  course  for  Second-year  Honours  and  Majoi 
students.  A  selection  of  major  authors  from  Chaucer  tc! 
Milton  is  studied  intensively,  and  their  intellectual  anq 
artistic  relationships  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis 
sion  of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  seminar  foui> 

hours  a  week. 

D.  Wurtele  (co-ordinator) 

English  18.234 

Drama  in  England  until  1642 

A  study  of  the  development  of  dramatic  production  anc 
literature  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  closing  of  the: 
theatres  in  1642.  Reading  of  representative  plays 
excluding  Shakespeare. 

Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis 

sion  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

D.  Beecher 

English  18.236 
Shakespeare 

A  close  study  of  a  selection  of  Shakespeare's  plays  j 
attention  is  also  paid  to  his  environment  and  his  de 
velopment  as  a  dramatist. 

Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week. 
C.  Haines  (co-ordinator) 
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English  18.242 
English  Studies  II 

H  required  course  for  Honours  students  in  their  Second 
^ear.  Major  students  and  Combined  Major  and  Com- 
le  5ined  Honours  students  must  take  either  this  course  or 
d  English  18.352,  and  may  take  both.  The  course  covers 

tie  literature  of  the  Restoration  and  the  eighteenth 

:entury.  Major  authors  to  be  studied  generally  include 

Dry  den,  Pope,  Swift,  Johnson  and  Blake. 

3rerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  seminar  three 

lours  a  week. 

S  Vf.  Thompson  (co-ordinator) 
i 

English  18.252 

|  Victorian  Poetry  and  Prose 

The  study  of  the  major  poetry  and  prose  of  the  Victorian 
Deriod. 

Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English. 
Mot  offered  1979-80. 


English  18.253 

fhe  Novel  from  Dickens  to  Conrad 

^  study  of  the  English  novel  from  the  High  Victorian 
period  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Eliot  to  World  War  I. 
Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
R.B.  Rutland 

English  18.263 

The  Novel  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

A  study  of  twentieth-century  American,  British  and 
Canadian  novels. 

Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

English  18.268 

Forms  and  Conventions  of  the  Cinema 

This  course  examines  some  of  the  cinema's  characteris- 
tic forms  and  structures,  and  their  stylistic  and  thematic 
conventions.  The  course  emphasizes  the  need  to  dis- 
cover a  critical  idiom  suited  to  the  description,  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  film.  No  practical  film-making  is  in- 
volved. (Also  listed  as  Film  Studies  19.268.) 
Prerequisite:  Film  Studies  19.100;  or  a  First-year  course 
in  literature  and  permission  of  the  Department. 
Lecture  and  discussion,  four  hours  a  week. 
G.  McKnight 

English  18.272 

Introduction  to  American  Literature 

An  introduction  to  the  major  authors  and  traditions  of 
American  literature  from  the  beginnings  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week. 
S.C.  Russell  (day),  J.J.  Healy  (evening) 


English  18.282 
Canadian  Literature 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  Canadian  literature  in 
English  from  its  nineteenth-century  beginnings  to  the 
present. 

Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week. 
L  McDonald  (co-ordinator) 

English  18.290 
Literature  of  the  Self 

A  study  of  the  forms,  themes  and  meaning  of  autobiog- 
raphical literature.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  history  of 
autobiographical  writing,  and  to  the  autobiography  as  a 
social  document,  but  the  main  focus  of  the  course  is  on 
autobiography  as  part  of  the  modern  search  for  the  self. 
In  1979-80  the  main  topics  include  the  war  memoir,  the 
experience  of  the  Canadian  settler,  autobiographical 
fiction  and  the  confessional  apologia. 
Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

T.  Middlebro'  (day),  R.H.  Mac  Donald  (evening) 

English  18.291 

Writing  Seminar  in  Poetry 

A  workshop  involving  regular  assignments  in  writing 
poetry  and  practical  criticism  based  on  this  work.  Enrol- 
ment in  the  Day  division  is  limited.  Details  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department. 

Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Two  hours  a  week. 
C.  Levenson 

English  18.293 

Writing  Seminar  in  Prose  Fiction 

A  workshop  involving  regular  assignments  in  writing 
prose  fiction  and  practical  criticism  based  on  this  work. 
Enrolment  is  limited.  Details  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department. 

Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Two  hours  a  week. 

J.I.  Jackson 

English  18.295 
Structures  of  English 

An  introduction  to  the  phonology,  morphology  and  syn- 
tax of  the  English  language.  Questions  of  usage  and 
style,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  development  of  the 
language  and  of  the  kinds  of  variation  which  occur  in 
languages.  Implications  for  the  teaching  of  English  as  a 
native  language. 

Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing,  or  enrolment  in  the 
Certificate  Program  in  English  Language  and  Composi- 
tion. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
/.  Pringle 
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English  18.297 

Writing:  Theory  and  Practice 

A  study  of  the  process  of  writing  in  theory  and  practice. 
Reading  and  discussions  focus  on  the  nature  of  the 
composing  process;  the  development  of  writing  abilities 
from  the  elementary  years  to  maturity;  the  interrelation- 
ship between  talking  and  writing;  strategies  for  en- 
couraging growth  in  writing.  In  addition  to  examining 
recent  research  findings  and  pertinent  theoretical  texts, 
students  engage  in  the  composing  process  themselves 
in  order  to  ground  the  theory  and  research  findings  in 
their  own  experiences  as  writers. 
Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing  or  enrolment  in  the 
Certificate  Program  in  English  Language  and  Composi- 
tion. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
A.  Freedman 

English  18.300 

Literary  Criticism  from  Aristotle  to  the  Present 

Problems  and  questions  in  literary  criticism. 
Prerequisite:  English  18.232. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
J.  Downey  (day) 

English  18.302 
Children's  Literature 

An  historical  and  critical  study  of  children's  literature. 
The  course  introduces  students  to  critical  analysis  and 
assessment  of  a  number  of  acknowledged  classics  of 
children's  literature.  The  organization  of  works  studied 
will  be  generic,  with  myth,  legend,  folklore,  fantasy, 
poetry,  drama,  allegory,  fable,  and  fiction  being  the 
principal  forms  to  be  considered.  A  detailed  reading  list 
is  available  from  the  Department.  Enrolment  is  limited. 
Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week. 
R.B.  Lovejoy,  (co-ordinator) 

English  18.303 
The  English  Novel 

The  development  of  the  art  of  fiction  in  English  literature, 
from  its  beginning  in  the  eighteenth  century,  through  the 
major  Victorian  novelists,  to  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
A.M.  Beattie 

English  18.304 

Drama  to  the  Nineteenth  Century 

A  survey  of  world  dramatic  literature  from  the  classical 
period  to  the  end  of  the  Romantic  period,  with  special 
emphasis  on  a  comparison  of  the  various  periods  of 
English  drama  with  other  traditions.  Certain  major 
dramatic  genres  are  discussed  where  relevant,  e.g. 
classical  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  mystery  play,  the 
Japanese  Noh  drama,  the  Italian  commedia  dell'arte; 
neo-classical  and  romantic  forms  of  drama  of  the  Re- 


naissance, the  Restoration  comedy  of  manners,  senti 
mental  drama,  Romaniticism  etc. 
Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 
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English  18.305 

Style,  Imagination  and  Judgment 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  good  and  bad  writing. 
The  category  of  imagination  as  .a  criterion  for  judging 
prose.  Conditions  favourable  to  the  production  of  good 
writing.  The  cultural  effects  of  bad  writing. 
Prerequisite:  Third-year  standing  or  enrolment  in  thej^ 
Certificate  Program  in  English  Language  and  Composi-'P 
tion. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 
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English  18.322 
Middle  English 

A  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature  between 
the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
1979-80  the  course  is  principally  concerned  with  the 
works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Prerequisite:  English  18.232  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Day  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
£  Padolsky 

English  18.327 

Chaucer  and  the  Allegorical  Tradition 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  princi- 
pally The  Canterbury  Tales,  and  The  Faerie  Queene, 
together  with  contemporary  background  and  current  crit- 
ical writings. 

Prerequisite:  English  18.232. 

Day  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 

D.  Wurtele 

English  18.334 

Seminar  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Drama 

Study  of  a  group  of  plays,  with  attention  given  to  the; 
development  of  dramatic  form  and  theatrical  techniques 
and  to  problems  of  staging.  Included  in  the  study  is  the 
production-history  of  individual  plays. 
Prerequisite:  English  18.232. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

English  18.336 
Milton 

An  intensive  study  of  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Milton, 
combined  with  an  examination  of  the  intellectual 
background  of  his  work  and  his  age. 
Prerequisite:  English  18.232. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

English  18.337 

Seventeenth-Century  Literature 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  five  major  writers  of 
the  seventeenth  century:  Donne,  Herbert,  Marvell,  Mil- 
ton, and  Jonson.  In  addition,  some  other  writers  in 
prose,  such  as  Bacon,  Bunyan,  Burton,  Andrewes,  and 
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Irowne,  are  studied  in  less  detail.  These  writers  repre- 
ent  the  principal  trends  and  aspects  of  the  age  —  the 
toglo-Catholic,  Puritan  and  humanist  —  and  the  literary 
larms  which  were  associated  with  them. 
Prerequisite:  English  18.232. 
Jot  offered  1979-80. 

|,  English  18.338 

g  Jixteenth-Century  Literature 

d\n  examination  of  various  English  authors  of  the  six- 

eenth  century,  including  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Sidney, 
e  Jpenser,  Donne,  Jonson,  and  certain  other  writers  to  be 
i  elected  by  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  English  18.232. 

)ay  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 

I  Garner  * 

English  18.342 
n  Eighteenth-Century  Literature 

n  Detailed  study  of  authors  and  movements  of  the  period 
e  660  to  1780. 

'rerequisite:  English  18.242  or  permission  of  the  De- 
i.  >artment. 

Jot  offered  1979-80. 

English  18.343 

The  Novel  from  Defoe  to  Scott 

\\  study  of  selected  novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century 

ind  earlier  nineteenth  century, 
prerequisite:  English  18.242  or  permission  of  the  De- 
i  >artment. 


)ay  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
I  Wilcox 


English  18.344 

Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Drama 

A  seminar  in  the  development  of  drama  in  London  from 
1 660  through  the  eighteenth  century. 
Prerequisite:  English  18.242  or  permission  of  the  De- 
e  >artment. 

s  slot  offered  1979-80. 
e 

;  English  18.348 

Studies  in  Romanticism 

k  study  of  major  writers,  including  Wordsworth,  Col- 
eridge, Blake,  Byron,  Keats  and  Shelley. 

Prerequisite:  English  18.232,  18.242  or  permission  of 

he  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
>.C.  Russell  (day),  T.  Henighan  (evening) 

English  18.351 

Studies  in  the  Major  Victorian  Poets 

\  detailed  examination  of  the  poetry  of  Tennyson, 
3rowning  and  Arnold,  with  some  attention  to  related 
>oems  of  other  Victorian  authors, 
prerequisite:  English  18.232  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Mot  offered  1979-80. 


English  18.352 
English  Studies  III 

A  required  course  for  Honours  students.  For  Majors, 
Combined  Majors  and  Combined  Honours  students,  this 
is  an  alternative  to  English  18.242.  Both  courses  may  be 
taken.  A  selection  of  nineteenth-century  authors  is 
studied. 

Prerequisite:  English  18.232. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  seminar  three 
hours  a  week. 

A.  Heidemann  (co-ordinator) 
English  18.358 

Studies  in  Major  Nineteenth-Century  Thinkers 

Readings  in  nineteenth-century  prose,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Carlyle,  Mill,  Newman,  Arnold  and  Ruskin. 
Prerequisite:  English  18.232  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Evening  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
T.  Middlebro' 

English  18.361 
Twentieth-Century  Poetry 

An  introduction  to  the  poetry  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
Ft-  Hogg 

English  18.362 
Twentieth-Century  Authors 

The  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Literary 
Resurgence  (1880-1940),  with  special  consideration  of 
works  by  Lady  Gregory,  W.B.  Yeats,  J.M.  Synge,  Sean 
O'Casey,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  James  Joyce. 
Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
LD.  Young 

English  18.363 

Twentieth-Century  British  Fiction 

A  study  of  twentieth-century  British  fiction.  The  specific 
authors  may  vary  from  year  to  year.  Consult  the  De- 
partment's reading  lists. 

Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
T.  Coulson 

English  18.364 
Modern  Drama 

An  examination  of  the  significant  trends  that  have 
shaped  the  development  of  modern  drama  from  Ibsen 
and  Strindberg  to  such  contemporary  dramatists  as 
Beckett,  Albee,  and  Pinter.  Among  the  movements  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated  from  relevant  plays  are  realism, 
symbolism,  expressionism,  epic  theatre,  surrealism, 
theatre  of  cruelty,  and  theatre  of  the  absurd. 
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Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

J.  Noonan  (day),  B.  Lecker  (evening) 

English  18.367 
*  Contemporary  Texts 

A  study  of  twentieth -century  works  of  literature.  In 
1979-80  the  course  focuses  on  a  selection  of  major 
modern  dramatists  and  theoreticians  of  the  theatre  who 
have  made  use  of  masks  or  explored  their  thematic 
potential  in  a  central  way.  The  dramatists  discussed 
include  Pirandello,  Yeats,  the  German  Expressionists, 
Brecht,  O'Neill,  Alfred  Jarry,  Genet,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
B.  Lecker 

English  18.368 

Studies  in  the  Novel  After  World  War  II 

A  study  of  American,  British  and  Canadian  novels. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

English  18.371 

Studies  in  American  Poetry 

A  study  of  twentieth-century  American  poetry  to  the 
1970's  including  such  authors  as  Crane,  Williams, 
Pound,  Stevens,  Lowell,  Duncan,  Olson,  Ginsberg,  Fer- 
linghetti,  Snyder,  Plath,  Anne  Sexton,  Joyce  Carol 
Oates,  and  Adrienne  Rich.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
poetic  movements  and  influences. 
Prerequisite:  English  18.272  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Day  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
J.R.  Morrison 

English  18.373 

Studies  in  American  Fiction 

The  development  of  American  novel  and  short  story 
writing  from  Washington  Irving  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  English  18.272  or  a  course  in  the  English 
novel. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
LD.  Young  (day),  J.R.  Morrison  (evening) 

English  18.378 

Studies  in  American  Literature 

A  study  of  the  intellectual  roots  of  American  literature 
and  culture:  Puritanism,  Enlightenment,  Transcenden- 
talism. 

Prerequisite:  English  18.272. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

English  18.381 

Studies  in  Canadian  Poetry 

The  course  concerns  itself  with  major  trends  and  figures 
from  the  beginning  until  our  time.  It  is  designed  to  permit 
students  to  gain  some  familiarity  with  the  whole  tradition 


of  English-Canadian  poetry  with  some  comparative  re- 
ference to  the  poetry  of  Quebec. 
Prerequisite:  English  18.282  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Day  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
K.  O' Donne II 

English  18.383 

Studies  in  Canadian  Fiction 

A  study  of  selected  Canadian  novels  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  fiction. 

Prerequisite:  English  18.282  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week,  seminars  two  hours  a  week. 
M.J.  Edwards,  J.J.  Healy 

English  18.387 

Selected  Topic  in  Canadian  Literature 

In  1979-80  a  seminar  dealing  with  the  development  of 
the  short  story  in  Canada  with  specific  reference  to,  and 
critical  discussion  of,  major  examples  of  the  genre. 
Prerequisite:  English  18.282  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 
English  18.390 

The  Literature  of  Existentialism 

A  study  of  the  origins,  development,  and  principal 
characteristics  of  existentialist  literature  as  the 
paramount  expression  of  the  writer's  concern  with  la 
condition  humaine.  Such  themes  as  alienation,  dread, 
subjectivity,  freedom,  authenticity,  and  death  are 
explored  in  selected  works  by  major  authors,  including 
Holderlin,  Leopardi,  Kierkegaard,  Dostoevsky,  Nietzsche, 
Tolstoy,  Rilke,  Kafka,  Conrad,  Hesse,  lonesco,  Beckett, 
Sartre,  and  Camus.  Attention  is  also  given  the 
philosophic  basis  and  literary  antecedents  of  the  existen- 
tialist posture. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three  hours  a 

week. 

S.C.  Russell 

English  18.398 
Independent  Study 

Research  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the 
Department  for  students  in  the  Third  year  who  have 
declared  Major  or  Honours  standing  in  English.  Projects 
may  be  organized  on  an  individual  basis,  or  as  a  special 
seminar  directed  by  a  member  of  the  Department.  The 
course  may  be  taken  only  once.  In  the  case  of  the 
individual  project,  an  essay  of  approximately  8,000 
words  is  the  usual  written  assignment.  A  written  request, 
outlining  the  project,  with  the  approval  of  the  supervisor, 
must  be  submitted  to  the  co-ordinator  by  the  last  day  for 
course  changes.  Entry  into  this  course,  when  done  as 
an  individual  study,  is  limited  to  students  with  a  B+ 
average  in  their  English  courses. 
Note:  This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill  one  of  the 
seminar  requirements  for  the  Honours  degree,  but  it 
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cannot  fulfill  an  area  requirement  or  substitute  for  En- 
glish 18.232,  18.242,  or  18.352. 
L  Mann  (co-ordinator) 

English  18.401 
Studies  in  Poetry 

A  seminar  on  lyric  poetry,  in  the  light  of  twentieth  - 
century  critical  theory.  Students  read  a  number  of  lyric 
poems  from  different  periods  and  consider  the  useful- 
ness of  various  critical  approaches  to  the  poems.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  develop  their  own  informed 
critical  principles  for  analysing,   appreciating,  and 
evaluating  lyric  poetry. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
L  Mann 

English  18.403 

Seminar  in  the  English  Novel 

A  seminar  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  art  of  the 
novel  as  exemplified  by  major  works  of  fiction.  Study 
includes  varieties  of  form  and  pattern,  modes  of  narra- 
tion, imagery  and  symbolism,  realism,  and  naturalism. 
Prerequisite:  Honours  students;  others  by  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Evening  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
J.  Wilcox 

English  18.411 
Old  English  Poetry 

Translation  and  study  of  the  text  of  Beowulf  and  the 
Finnsburg  Fragment. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

English  18.418 
Old  Norse 

An  introductory  study  of  the  Old  Norse  language  and 
literature. 

Prerequisite:  English  18.212  or  an  equivalent  course  in 
Old  English,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

English  18.436 

Seminar  in  Shakespeare 

A  seminar  for  Honours  students,  concentrating  on  critical 
and  scholarly  approaches  to  Shakespeare's  work. 
Prerequisite:  Honours  students;  others  by  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
M.  Gunn  (co-ordinator) 

English  18.458 

Special  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  Literature 

A  study  of  a  special  topic  in  nineteenth  century  litera- 
ture. For  1979-80,  an  intensive  study  of  the  poetry  and 
critical  writing  of  the  1840  s  and  1850's,  two  of  the  most 
intriguing  decades  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Stu- 
dents have  the  opportunity  to  study  not  only  the  major 
authors  such  as  Tennyson,  the  Brownings,  and  Arnold, 
but  also  writers  who,  though  less  known  today,  helped 


to  shape  the  literature  and  influence  events  of  the  time. 

Both  instructors  participate  in  all  seminars. 

Prerequisite:  Third-  or  Fourth-year  standing  in  English, 

or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 

A.  Heidemann,  R.  Laird 

English  18.464 
Modem  Theatre 

A  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  the  main  traditions  of 
theatre  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Prerequisites:  A  departmental  course  in  drama  and 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Seminar  and  workshop  four  hours  a  week. 
D.  Campbell 

English  18.477 

Major  American  Authors 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  thought  and  work  of  a 
selected  group  of  significant  American  writers.  In  1979- 
80  the  course  concentrates  on  several  novels  by 
Melville,  Hawthorne,  Faulkner  and  Kerowac. 
Prerequisite:  English  18.272. 
Day  division. 
R.  Hogg 

English  18.483 

Seminar  in  Canadian  Fiction 

A  seminar  on  the  works  of  selected  Canadian  novelists. 
In  1979-80,  the  principal  authors  to  be  studied  are  H. 
MacLennan,  and  G.  Roy. 

Prerequisite:  English  18.282  or  18.383  and  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
K.  O'Donnell 

English  18.487 

Special  Topic  in  Canadian  Literature 

An  advanced  course  for  students  interested  in  theatre, 
and  for  Majors  and  Honours  students  in  English.  The 
general  field  of  study  in  1979-80  is  an  historical  and 
thematic  survey  of  Canadian  drama. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
L  McDonald 

English  18.488 

Studies  of  the  Literature  of  the  Commonwealth 

In  1979-80,  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  novel  in 
the  Caribbean  and  Australia  with  special  reference  to 
slavery,  aboriginal  peoples,  and  colonialism. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
J.J.  Healy 

English  18.495 

Research  Seminar  in  English  and  Education 

Investigation  of  recent  developments  in  language  study, 
rhetoric  and  composition,  and  studies  of  the  literary 
imagination.  Their  implications  for  the  teaching  of  En- 
glish. 
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Prerequisite:  English  18.295  and  18.297  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

English  18.498 
Independent  Study 

A  course  for  independent  research  and  writing,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  Department,  open  to 
students  in  the  Fourth  year  of  Honours  with  a  B+ 
standing  in  their  English  courses.  An  essay  of  approxi- 
mately 10,000  words  is  the  usual  written  assignment.  A 
written  request,  outlining  the  project,  with  the  approval  of 
the  supervisor,  must  be  submitted  to  the  co-ordinator  by 
the  last  day  for  course  changes. 

Note:  This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill  one  of  the 
seminar  requirements  for  the  Honours  degree,  but  it 
cannot  fulfill  an  area  requirement  or  substitute  for  En- 
glish 18.232,  18.242,  or  18.352.  For  students  in  Com- 
bined Honours,  however,  it  is  considered  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  an  Honours  essay. 
L.  Mann  (co-ordinator) 

English  18.499 
Seminar 

For  Honours  students  in  the  Fourth  year  and  others  by 
permission.  The  course  will  consider  the  role  of  English 
studies  in  a  complex  system  of  higher  education. 
Day  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
J.  Steele 

Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division,  1978-79 

Selections  from  the  following  groups  of  courses  will  be 
offered  as  follows: 

Core  courses:  18.162,  18.232,  18.242,  18.352:  offered 
each  year  in  both  Evening  division,  Winter  session  and 
Evening  division,  Summer  session. 

English  literature  before  1500,  or  English  language  or 
English  linguistics:  At  least  one  course  will  be  offered 
every  other  year  in  the  Evening  division,  Winter  session; 
at  least  one  course  will  be  offered  every  year  in  the 
Summer  session. 

Shakespeare  courses:  At  least  one  course  will  be  of- 
fered each  year  in  the  Evening  division,  Winter  session 
and  at  least  one  course  will  be  offered  each  year  in  the 
Summer  session,  alternating  between  Day  and  Evening 
divisions. 

Courses  at  the  300  and  400  level  designated  as  semi- 
nar courses:  At  least  one  course  will  be  offered  in  each 
of:  Evening  division,  Winter  session;  Day  division,  Sum- 
mer session;  Evening  division,  Summer  session. 

At  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  areas  will  be 
offered  each  year  in  both  Evening  division,  Winter  ses- 
sion, and  Summer  session: 

1 .  Canadian  literature; 

2.  A  First-year  course  in  English  other  than  18.162. 
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Wicers  of  Instruction 


chairman 

Christopher  G.  Faulkner 

\ssociate  Professor 
'atrick  MacFadden 

\ssistant  Professors 
Christopher  G.  Faulkner 
/ark  Langer 
rranco  Loriggio 
Beorge  McKnight 
$usan  Pick 


Committee  of  Management 


David  Burnett  (Art  History) 

N.E.S.  Griffiths  (Acting  Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts) 

Christopher  G.  Faulkner  (Film  Studies) 

3eter  Harcourt  (Film  Studies) 

Sam  Kula  (National  Film  Archives) 

Mark  Langer  (Film  Studies) 

Franco  Loriggio  (Film  Studies /Italian) 

Patrick  MacFadden  (Journalism) 

George  McKnight  (Film  Studies /English) 

Susan  Pick  (Film  Studies) 

Victor  F.  Valentine  (Sociology  and  Anthropology) 


General  Information 


Film  Studies  is  an  academic  discipline  concerned  with 
the  history,  criticism,  theory  and  practice  of  the  cinema 
both  as  an  art  form  and  as  a  documentary  record  of  our 
time.  The  cinema  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  know- 
ledge, and  its  study  should  form  a  part  of  one's  cultural 
education.  The  program  will  enable  the  student  to  de- 
velop a  critical  faculty  appropriate  to  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  cinema  by  approaching  its  study  as  a 
scholarly  activity  which  rewards  systematic  research, 
analysis  and  exposition. 

No  practical  film-making  will  be  involved  in  this  program. 

In  designing  the  curriculum  the  committee  has  sought 
both  integration  and  progressive  development.  A  careful 
curricular  development  will  ensure  intellectual  growth 
through  the  three  years  devoted  to  study  in  the  discip- 
line. While  the  courses  have  been  articulated  together, 
they  remain  distinct  enough  to  permit  a  number  of 
related  intellectual  approaches  to  the  study  of  film,  and 
to  enable  those  approaches  to  be  related  to  work  in 
other  disciplines. 


Major  Program 


All  students  who  elect  Film  Studies,  as  a  Major  subject 
must  have  their  programs  approved  by  a  member  of  the 
Film  Studies  Committee.  The  Major  in  Film  Studies 
consists  of  a  minimum  of  six  courses  in  Film  Studies,  as 
follows: 

1.  Film  Studies  19.100,  or  equivalent; 

2.  Two  courses  in  Film  Studies  at  the  300  level; 

3.  Three  other  courses  in  Film  Studies. 

In  order  to  continue  in  the  Major  program  a  student  must 
maintain  a  grade-point  average  of  4.0  or  better  in  Film 
Studies  courses. 

Combined  Majors  programs  may  be  arranged  with  other 
departments  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  or  Social  Sciences. 
A  combined  Major  in  Film  Studies  and  another  subject 
includes  at  least  five  courses  in  Film  Studies,  as  follows: 

1.  Film  Studies  19.100,  or  equivalent; 

2.  A  Film  Studies  seminar  course  at  the  300  level; 

3.  Three  other  courses  in  Film  Studies. 

Both  of  the  departments  involved  must  approve  a  com- 
bined Majors  program. 

All  Film  Studies  Majors  and  Combined  Majors  students 
are  required  to  learn  how  to  operate  and  maintain 
standard  16mm  viewing  equipment. 


Handbook  for  Film  Studies 


A  Handbook  for  Film  Studies  will  be  available  after  April 
1,  1979  from  the  Secretariat,  Film  Studies  Committee, 
Room  1708,  Arts  Tower,  and  from  the  Admissions 
Office,  Administration  Building. 


Courses  Offered 


Film  Studies  19.100 
Introduction  to  Film  Studies 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  film  through  a  concentration  on  fundamental  ques- 
tions that  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  medium  and 
audience  perception,  the  historical  and  technical  de- 
velopment of  the  cinema,  and  problems  of  theory  and 
critical  method.  Each  year  the  course  focuses  on  four  of 
the  following  topics:  (a)  techniques  of  editing  (b)  the  film 
maker  (c)  film  genres  (d)  a  period  in  film  history  (e)  the 
documentary  method  (f)  film  style  and  (g)  practical 
criticism. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lecture  and  screening  three 
hours  a  week,  discussion  one  hour  a  week. 
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Film  Studies  19.200 

A  Technical  History  of  Film 

A  course  in  the  technical  evolution  of  the  cinema  from 
the  precursors  of  the  moving  picture  through  the  silent 
and  sound  cinema  to  animation  and  experimental  film. 
Films  from  throughout  the  world  will  be  examined  to 
demonstrate  the  ways  in  which  various  technical  and 
industrial  developments  have  been  employed  in  the 
practice  of  film-making  and  have  influenced  the  cinema's 
means  of  expression. 

Prerequisite:  Film  Studies  19.100,  or  permission. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Film  Studies  19.210 
The  Documentary 

This  course  examines  the  work  of  individual  documen- 
tary film-makers,  documentary  styles,  and  the  work  of 
organizations  and  institutions  in  the  context  of  the  his- 
tory of  documentary  film-making.  Non-fiction  films  other 
than  documentaries  may  be  considered. 
Prerequisite:  Film  Studies  19.100,  or  permission. 
Day  division:  Lecture  four  hours  a  week. 

Film  Studies  19.220 
National  Cinema 

This  course  examines  the  fiction  and  non-fiction  produc- 
tion of  particular  countries  in  order  to  determine  the 
themes,  the  styles  and  the  general  character  of  a 
nation's  cinema. 

Prerequisite:  Film  Studies  19.100,  or  permission. 
Day  division:  Lecture  four  hours  a  week. 

Film  Studies  19.240 
The  Film  Maker 

A  detailed  study  of  the  themes,  the  characteristic  style, 
development  and  influence  of  two  or  three  film-makers 
from  the  world  cinema. 

Prerequisite:  Film  Studies  19.100,  or  permission. 
Day  division:  Lecture  four  hours  a  week. 

Film  Studies  19.268 

Forms  and  Conventions  of  the  Cinema 

This  course  examines  some  of  the  cinema's  characteris- 
tic forms  and  structures,  and  their  stylistic  and  thematic 
conventions.  With  this  perspective  in  mind,  the  course 
emphasizes  the  need  to  discover  a  critical  idiom  suited 
to  the  description,  analysis,  and  evaluation  of  film.  (Also 
listed  as  English  18.268.) 

Prerequisite:  Film  Studies  19.100;  or  a  First-year  course 
in  English  and  permission. 

Day  division:  Lecture  and  discussion  four  hours  a  week. 

Film  Studies  19.333 
Film  and  Society 

An  examination  of  the  motion  picture  as  an  historical 
document  which  reflects  social,  intellectual  and  cultural 
developments  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  ways  in 
which  films  have  both  shaped  and  been  shaped  by 
some  of  these  developments  will  be  considered.  (Also 
listed  as  Journalism  28.333.) 


Prerequisite:  Film  Studies  19.100,  or  Third-year  stand-  y 
ing. 

Evening  division:  Lecture  four  hours  a  week. 

Film  Studies  19.368  I 
Critical  Problems,  Theory  and  Aesthetics 

This  course  examines  the  assumptions  which  underlie  j 
the  practice  of  much  film  criticism,  investigates  the  j, 
principal  theoretical  works  in  the  field,  and  inquires  into 
the  basic  aesthetics  of  film.  The  object  is  to  develop  ,c 
those  tools  of  description  and  analysis  appropriate  to 
this  art  form. 
Enrolment  20. 

Prerequisite:  Third-year  Major  standing  in  Film  Studies,  i 
or  permission. 

Day  division:  Seminar  five  hours  a  week. 

Film  Studies  19.378 
The  Silent  Cinema 

A  study  of  individual  silent  films  representing  the  highest  j 
achievements  in  this  distinct  cinematic  form.  Films  are 
chosen  from  the  world  cinema  to  represent  the  work  of  i 
individual  film-makers,  distinct  film  styles,  and  national  ! 
film  industries. 

Prerequisite:  Third-year  Major  standing  in  Film  Studies, 
or  permission. 

Day  division:  Seminar  five  hours  a  week. 

Film  Studies  19.398 
Special  Topic 

This  course  offers  selected  topics  in  film  studies  not 
ordinarily  available  in  the  regular  course  program.  The 
choice  of  topic  or  topics  will  vary  at  least  every  two 
years  and  will  be  announced  well  in  advance  of  the  ! 
registration  period. 

Prerequisite:  Third-year  Major  standing  in  Film  Studies, 
or  permission.  I 
Day  division:  Seminar  five  hours  a  week. 

Film  Studies  19.399 
Independent  Study 

A  research  course  for  selected  students  who  wish  to 
study  a  topic  of  particular  interest.  An  essay  of  6,000  to 
8,000  words  is  the  usual  assignment.  The  course  may 
only  be  taken  once  and  is  available  to  students  in  the  I 
Third  year  only.  Projects  must  be  organized  on  an 
individual  basis  with  a  member  of  the  Film  Studies 
Committee  and  approved  by  the  Chairman.  A  written 
request  outlining  the  project  must  be  submitted  by  the 
last  day  for  course  changes. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  and  Third-year  standing. 


Summer  and  Evening  Study 


An  effort  will  be  made  to  offer  courses  regularly  in  the 
Summer  and  Evening  divisions,  although  during  the 
early  years  of  the  program  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  the  degree  in  Film  Studies  through  the  Summer 
or  Evening  divisions  alone. 
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Officers  of  Instruction  General  Information 


Chairman 

D.  W.  Smith 

Assistant  Chairman 
J.  Miquet 

Co-ordinator,  French  Language  Program 
J.  Kealey 

Supervisor  of  Majors  Studies 
P.  Smart 

Supervisor  of  Honours  Studies 

E.  N.  Zimmerman 

Supervisor  of  Graduate  Studies 
A.  Halsall 

Professors 
H.P.  Clive 
O.  Condemine 
A.  Elbaz 
CP.  Fleischauer 

E.  F.  Kaye 
S.  Sarkany 
J.S.  Tassie 

P.  van  Rutten 

Associate  Professors 

F.  Cousin 
R.  Galliani 
M.  Gaulin 

A.  Halsall 
P.  Laurette 
J.  Miquet 
P.  Smart 

E.N.  Zimmerman 

Assistant  Professors 
J.  Kealey 
S.  Robinson 

D.  W.  Smith 

J. -J.  van  Vlasselaer 

E.  Voldeng 

Senior  Lecturer 
W.M.  Fraser 

Instructors 

B.  Burke 

G.  Riser 
D.  Rosse 
A.  Ruprecht 


As  Carleton  University  is  situated  in -a  bilingual  commun- 
ity, students  are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  the 
multiple  opportunities  for  practical  appreciation  of  the 
language.  Radio,  television,  cinema,  stage,  the  press 
and  everyday  conversation  are  at  hand  to  supplement 
academic  course  work.  Classes  are  conducted  in  French 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  The  Department  also  has  at 
its  disposal  a  fully  equipped  language  laboratory. 

English-speaking  students  who  enter  the  new  program 
and  wish  to  graduate  with  a  Major  or  an  Honours 
standing  in  French  are  normally  required  to  pass  an  oral 
examination  testing  their  proficiency  in  spoken  French. 
The  examination  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  their 
final  year,  with  the  option  of  repeating  it  at  the  end  of 
that  year. 


Old  Program:  See  1976-77  Calendar,  p.  119. 


New  Program 


Students  who  did  their  First  year  at  Carleton  during  or 
after  1975-76  come  under  the  New  Program  which  has 
now  been  fully  implemented. 

Students,  if  they  are  in  doubt  about  their  program  of 
studies,  should  consult  the  supervisors  of  Honours  or 
Majors. 


French  Language  Program 


The  French  Language  Program  is  an  intensive  year 
devoted  to  the  study  of  French.  Students  take  either  four 
or  five  courses  in  the  first  or  the  second  year  of  a 
degree  program  in  French.  Students  in  other  disciplines, 
especially  where  proficiency  in  French  is  a  requirement, 
are  also  encouraged  to  enrol  in  the  French  Language 
Program.  Cultural  activities  will  be  organized  outside  the 
classroom. 

The  program  is  built  around  a  nucleus  of  two  compul- 
sory language  courses  offered  six  hours  a  week:  French 
20.111  in  the  First  term,  and  20.211  in  the  Second.  The 
two  other  courses  will  normally  be  French  20.161  and 
20.267*,  20.268*.  A  fifth  course  may  be  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  co-ordinator  of  the  program. 

Admission  Requirements: 

Students  taking  the  French  Language  Program  in  their 
First  year  should  have  70%  in  Ontario  Grade  13  French 
or  equivalent. 
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Students  enrolling  in  the  program  in  Second  year  should 
have  a  C+  average  in  First-year  French  courses  taken 
previously. 

This  program  normally  enables  enrolled  students  to 
complete  up  to  five  of  the  required  full  courses  for  a 
Major  or  Honours  in  French. 


First  Year  Programs:  Honours  and  Majors 


Language  requirement  (one  credit) 

A  student  wishing  to  do  Major  or  Honours  work  in 
French  takes,  normally  in  First  year,  French  20.111  (for 
Anglophones)  or  20.112  (for  Francophones).  Registra- 
tion for  French  20.111  and  20.112  is  through  a  place- 
ment test,  which  determines  whether  the  student  enters 
directly  either  of  these  courses,  or  should  first  be  re- 
quired to  take  one  of  the  more  elementary  courses. 

Literature  requirement  (one  credit) 

The  student  also  takes  one  of  the  following:  French 
20.161,  20.162,  20.163,  or  20.164. 

Note: 

Honours  students  intending  to  choose  the  language- 
linguistics  concentration  would  be  well  advised  to  take 
the  required  course  Linguistics  29.100  during  their  First 
year. 


Major  Programs 


1.  Major  in  French 

The  following  program  will  help  the  student  to  consoli- 
date his  or  her  knowledge  of  French  grammar  and  to 
gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  various  aspects  of  French 
and  French-Canadian  literature. 

The  program  consists  of  four  credits  beyond  the  com- 
mon First  year. 

In  the  Second  year  students  normally  take  French 
20.211  (for  Anglophones)  or  20.212  (for  Francophones) 
and  two  half-courses  in  literature  chosen  from  the  series 
French  20.261*  to  20.268*. 

In  the  Third  year  students  normally  take  French  20.312 
and  one  literature  course  chosen  from  the  series  French 
20.361  to  20.367  or,  with  permission,  20.461  to  20.467. 

Students  should  note  that  at  least  one  of  the  literature 
credits  must  be  obtained  in  a  course  or  courses  with  a 
French  content,  and  at  least  one  in  a  course  or  courses 
with  a  French-Canadian  content.  The  literature  credit 
taken  in  First  year  can  be  counted  in  this  context. 

2.  Combined  Major 

Combined  Major  programs  are  available  in  French  and 
other  modern  or  classical  languages,  linguistics,  or  with 
another  discipline  in  the  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences. 


The  program  consists  of  three  credits  beyond  the  com-  81 

mon  First  year.  m 

In  the  Second  year  students  normally  take  French  | 

20.211  (for  Anglophones)  or  20.212  (for  Francophones)  fl 
and  two  half -courses  in  literature  chosen  from  the  series 

French  20.261*  to  20.268*.  c 

In  the  Third  year  students  normally  take  either  French  j 

20.312  or  a  literature  course  chosen  from  the  series  2 

French  20.361  to  20.367  or,  with  permission,  20.461  to  . 
20.467. 

Students  should  note  that  at  least  one  of  the  credits  in  I 

literature  must  be  in  a  course  or  courses  with  a  French  I 
content,  and  at  least  one  in  a  course  or  courses  with  a 
French-Canadian  content.  The  literature  credit  taken  in 
First  year  can  be  counted  in  this  context. 


Honours  Programs 


Several  Honours  programs  are  available.  Course  pat- 
terns are  designed  to  assure  a  balanced  appreciation  of 
French  and  French-Canadian  literature,  with  compe- 
tence in  oral  and  written  expression  in  the  French 
language.  Interested  candidates  will  note  the  general 
regulations  governing  Honours  on  pp.  65-67. 

Honours  in  French 

This  program  is  particularly  suitable  for  students  intend- 
ing to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  the  field  of  Romance 
languages,  literatures  and  related  fields. 

Two  areas  of  concentration  have  been  created  in  the 
French  Honours  program: 

Concentration  A: 

This  program  consists  of  six  credits  in  literature  and  two 
credits  in  French  language  and  linguistics  beyond  the 
common  First  year.  Two  credits  are  also  taken  in  a 
language  other  than  French  or  English.  Students  who 
already  have  the  knowledge  of  a  third  language  and  can 
furnish  appropriate  proof  may  be  exempted,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  from  this  requirement. 

The  two  credits  in  French  language  and  linguistics  are 
chosen  from  French  20.211  (for  Anglophones),  20.212 
(for  Francophones),  French  20.231  to  20.233*,  20.312, 
20.331  to  20.334*,  20.431  to  20.435,  with  at  least  one 
credit  at  the  300/400  level. 

The  six  credits  in  literature  are  normally  chosen  as 
follows: 

Second  Year:  four  half-courses,  from  the  series  French 
20.261*  to  20.268*; 

Third  Year:  two  courses,  from  the  series  French  20.361 
to  20.367; 

Fourth  Year:  two  courses  from  French  20.434  and  the 
series  20.461  to  20.467. 
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I  Students  should  note  that  two  of  the  literature  credits 
must  be  obtained  in  courses  with  a  French  content,  and 

J  two  in  courses  with  a  French-Canadian  content.  The 
j  literature  credit  taken  in  First  year  can  be  counted  in  this 
context. 

I 

Concentration  B: 

II  This  program  consists  of  six  credits  in  French  language 
s  and  linguistics  and  two  credits  in  literature  beyond  the 

common  First  year.  Students  are  furthermore  required  to 
take  Linguistics  29.100  and  must  obtain  one  credit  in  a 
language  other  than  French  or  English.  Students  who 
already  have  the  knowledge  of  a  third  language  and  can 
furnish  appropriate  proof  may  be  exempted  from  the 
language  credit  requirement. 

The  two  credits  in  literature  are  selected  as  follows:  two 
half-courses  chosen  from  the  series  French  20.261*  to 
20.268*;  one  course  chosen  from  the  series  French 
20.361  to  20.367  or  20.461  to  20.467. 

The  six  credits  in  French  language  and  linguistics  are 
normally  taken  as  follows: 

Second  Year:  French  20.211  (for  Anglophones)  or 
20.212  (for  Francophones),  French  20.232*  and  a 
course  chosen  from  French  20.231,  20.233*,  20.331  to 
20.334*; 

Third  Year:  two  credits  from  the  series  French  20.312  to 
20.334*,  20.431  to  20.435; 

Fourth  Year:  two  courses,  chosen  from  French  20.431  to 
20.435. 

Students  should  note  that  one  of  the  literature  credits 
must  be  obtained  in  a  course  or  courses  with  a  French 
content,  and  one  in  a  course  or  courses  with  a  French- 
Canadian  content.  The  literature  credit  taken  in  First 
year  can  be  counted  in  this  context. 

Combined  Honours 

Combined  Honours  programs  are  available  in  French 
and  English,  German,  History,  Latin,  Linguistics,  Political 
Science,  Russian  or  Spanish,  and  with  other  depart- 
ments by  arrangement. 

The  Honours  programs  combining  two  languages  pre- 
pare the  student  either  for  graduate  work  or  for  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education  courses  leading  to  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant's  Certificate  Type  A,  and 
must  be  planned  in  close  consultation  with  the  depart- 
ments concerned.  The  combined  programs  with  History 
or  Political  Science  are  suited  for  various  kinds  of  public 
careers. 

Two  areas  of  concentration  have  been  created  in  the 
Combined  Honours  program: 

Concentration  C: 

This  program  consists  of  four  credits  in  literature  and 
one  credit  in  French  language  and  linguistics  beyond  the 
common  First  year. 


The  one  credit  in  French  language  and  linguistics  is 
chosen  from  French  20.211  (for  Anglophones),  20.212 
(for  Francophones),  French  20.231  to  20.233*. 

The  four  credits  in  literature  are  'normally  chosen  as 
follows: 

Second  Year:  two  half-courses,  from  the  series  French 
20.261*  to  20.268*; 

Third  Year:  one  course,  from  the  series  French  20.361 
to  20.367; 

Fourth  Year:  two  courses,  from  French  20.434  and  the 
series  French  20.461  to  20.467. 

Students  should  note  that  at  least  one  and  a  half  of  the 
literature  credits  must  be  obtained  in  courses  with  a 
French  content,  and  at  least  one  and  a  half  in  courses 
with  a  French -Canadian  content.  The  literature  credit 
taken  in  First  year  can  be  counted  in  this  context. 

Concentration  D: 

This  program  consists  of  four  credits  in  French  language 
and  linguistics  and  one  credit  in  literature  beyond  the 
common  First  year.  One  credit  is  also  taken  in  Linguis- 
tics 29.100. 

The  one  credit  in  literature  consists  of  two  half -courses 
from  the  series  French  20.261*  to  20.268*  or,  with 
permission,  a  course  chosen  from  the  series  French 
20.361  to  20.367,  or  from  French  20.461  to  20.467,  or 
the  course  French  20.434. 

The  four  credits  in  French  language  and  linguistics  are 
normally  chosen  as  follows: 

Second  Year:  French  20.211  (for  Anglophones)  or 
20.212  (for  Francophones); 

Third  Year:  one  credit  from  the  series  French  20.312  to 
20.334*; 

Fourth  Year:  two  courses  from  the  series  French  20.431 
to  20.435. 

Students  should  note  that  at  least  one-half  credit  in 
literature  must  be  obtained  in  a  course  with  a  French 
content,  and  at  least  one-half  credit  in  a  course  with  a 
French-Canadian  content.  The  literature  credit  taken  in 
First  year  can  be  counted  in  this  context. 


Graduate  Program 


The  Department  offers  studies  leading  to  the  M.A. 
degree.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  work  in  specialized 
fields,  a  particular  author  or  period,  and  research  on 
problems  of  literary  history.  For  further  information 
please  consult  the  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 
Calendar. 
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Summer  Language  Program 


The  Department  offers  three  immersion  courses  in 
French  each  summer.  Supplementary  activities  and  op- 
portunities for  language  practice  make  for  a  total  immer- 
sion atmosphere.  These  courses  are  French  20.101, 
20.107  and  20.109,  and  each  course  provides  two 
credits.  Five  hours  class  time  a  day.  Offered  in  the 
Summer  division  only.  Registration  through  Placement 
Test. 

The  Department  also  offers  four  intensive  language 
courses,  French  20.100,  20.102,  20.108  and  20.111. 
These  courses  utilise  the  same  methodology  as  in  the 
Winter  session,  but  outside  activities  make  the  courses 
more  intensive.  Registration  through  the  Placement  Test 
of  the  Summer  Day  division.  French  20.100  requires 
three  hours  class  time  in  addition  to  lunch  in  French, 
French  20.102,  20.108,  20.111  require  two  hours  class 
time  and  outside  activities. 


Courses  Offered 


Numbering  system: 

The  first  digit  indicates  the  year  in  which  the  course  is 
normally  taken.  The  significance  of  the  next  two  digits  is 
as  follows: 

01  to  09:  Language  courses  for  students  from  other 
departments. 

11  to  29:  "Core"  language  and  linguistics  courses  prin- 
cipally for  French  Majors  or  Honours. 

31  to  49:  Other  language  and  linguistics  courses. 

51  to  59:  Literature  courses  for  students  from  other 
departments. 

61  to  79:  "Core"  literature  courses  principally  for  French 
Majors  or  Honours. 

81  to  99:  Other  literature  courses. 

Placement  Test  for  Language  Students 

Students  who  did  not  previously  take  a  language  course 
in  the  Department  and  who  wish  to  enrol  in  a  Qualifying 
University  year  or  First  year  language  course  must  take 
the  placement  test  which  is  administered  by  department 
members  during  registration.  Based  on  test  results,  the 
student  is  placed  at  the  appropriate  level,  in  one  of  the 
following  courses:  French  20.100,  20.101,  20.102, 
20.103,  20.108,  20.111  or  20.112. 

Students  from  various  departments  (English,  Political 
Science,  Journalism,  etc.)  will  be  encouraged  to  enrol  in 
special  sections  of  French  20.102  and  20.108.  The 
Department  also  offers  special  sections  of  French 
20.21 1  and  20.312  reserved  for  Journalism  students. 


Notes: 

1.  Students  enrolling  in  the  reading  course  20.106*  ar 
not  required  to  take  the  placement  test. 

2.  Students  desiring  a  First-year  French  credit  to  satisf 
the  language  requirement  of  their  department  or  scho( 
should  consult  their  department  or  school  as  to  th 
acceptability  of  French  20.100,  20.101,  20.102,  20.103. 

French  20.100  (20.001) 
Elementary  French 

This  course  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  languag 
Classes  use  audio-visual  methods  and  emphasis 
given  to  the  spoken  language  for  both  classes  an 
laboratory  work.  The  credit  gained  from  this  course  wi 
not  count  as  part  of  the  specific  requirements  for 
Major  or  Honours  degree  in  French.  No  auditors.  Enro 
ment  limited  to  twenty  students  per  section.  No  supple 
mental  or  special  supplemental  examinations. 
Registration  through  Placement  Test. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Five  hours  a  week. 
A.  Ruprecht  and  members  of  the  Department 

French  20.101  (20.020) 

Introductory  Immersion  French  (two  credits) 

An  intensive  course  designed  for  students  with  little  o, 
no  previous  knowledge  of  French,  and  combining  th<; 
subject  matter  covered  in  French  20.100  and  20.102 
The  approach  is  largely  audio-visual,  with  progressivt 
introduction  of  written  work.  Extra-curricular  activities  wil 
be  organized  outside  of  regular  class  hours.  The  credits 
gained  from  this  course  will  not  count  as  part  of  the 
specific  requirements  for  a  Major  or  Honours  degree  ir 
French.  Offered  only  in  the  Day  division  of  the  Summe 
session.  Compulsory  attendance  at  all  classes  and  par 
ticipation  in  all  activities.  Students  not  making  satisfac 
tory  progress  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  will  b€ 
transferred  to  the  regular  course  (French  20.100).  Nc 
single  credit  given.  No  supplemental  or  special  supple- 
mental examinations.  Enrolment  limited  to  twenty  stu- 
dents per  section. 

Exclusions:  Students  already  holding  credit  for,  or  taking 
French  20.100,  20.102  or  20.103  are  ineligible  for  this 
course.  No  auditors. 

Registration  through  Placement  Test.  Registration  for 
subsequent  courses  through  Placement  Test. 
Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Five  hours  class  time  a  day 
plus  group  activities. 

French  20.102  (20.018) 
Intermediate  French  (A) 

An  audio-visual  course  providing  intensive  practice  in  all 
aspects  of  oral  expression  and  comprehension.  Attention 
is  also  devoted  to  written  expression  and  comprehen- 
sion. Compulsory  attendance  for  both  classes  and 
laboratory  work.  The  credit  gained  from  this  course  will 
not  count  as  part  of  the  specific  requirements  for  a 
Major  or  Honours  degree  in  French.  No  auditors.  Enrol- 
ment limited  to  twenty  students  per  section. 
No  supplemental  or  special  supplemental  examinations. 
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Irerequisite:  French  20.100  (20.001)  or  Placement  Test. 
Jay  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week,  plus 
ne  hour  of  laboratory. 
.  Rosse  and  members  of  the  Department 

French  20.103  (20.019) 
^6iter  mediate  French  (B) 

Mieview  of  basic  grammar,  oral  and  written  exercises, 
iDntemporary  reading  selections.  Compulsory  atten- 
ance  for  both  classes  and  laboratory  work.  The  credit 
ained  from  this  course  will  not  count  as  part  of  the 

5e  pecific  requirements  for  a  Major  or  Honours  degree  in 

lSrench.  No  auditors. 

prerequisite:  French  20.100  or  Placement  Test. 

vi"»ay  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week,  plus 

ane  hour  of  vocabulary. 

ol'.  Halsall  and  members  of  the  Department. 

rench  20.106* 
leading  French 

his  course,  given  in  English,  is  designed  to  enable 
pecialists  from  other  departments  in  the  Humanities, 
iocial  Sciences  and  Sciences  to  read  technical  texts  in 
Trench  with  reasonable  ease.  The  goal  is  comprehen- 
ion  of  the  written  word  only.  After  a  review  of  basic 
°1rench  grammar,  attention  is  concentrated  on  reading 
^elected  material  covering  various  fields  of  interest.  The 
2  alf-credit  gained  from  this  course  will  not  count  as  part 
Jf  the  specific  requirements  for  a  Major  or  Honours 
*egree  in  French.  No  auditors. 
ls*)ay  division:  One  hour  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
Ji.  Robinson  and  members  of  the  Department 

}r  :rench  20.107  (20.109) 

[  ntermediate  Immersion  French  (two  credits) 

course  in  the  Summer  Language  Program  designed 
€Dr  students  with  previous  knowledge  of  French,  and 
Combining  the  subject  matter  covered  in  French  20.102 
'iind  20.108.  The  approach  is  largely  audio-visual  and 
'liudio-oral,  with  some  written  work.  Extra-curricular  ac- 

livities  are  organized  outside  regular  class  hours.  The 
9|:redits  gained  from  this  course  will  not  count  as  part  of 
s  he  specific  requirements  for  a  Major  or  Honours  degree 

i  French.  Offered  only  in  the  Day  division  of  the 
'  Summer  session.  Compulsory  attendance  at  all  classes 

ind  participation  in  all  activities.  No  single  credit  given. 

Mo  supplemental  or  special  supplemental  examinations. 

Enrolment  limited  to  twenty  students  per  section. 

Exclusions:  Students  already  holding  credit  for,  or  taking 

rrench  20.102,  20.103  or  20.108  are  ineligible  for  this 

»urse.  No  auditors. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.100  or  Placement  Test  before 
Registration. 

Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Five  hours  class  time  a  day 
)lus  group  activities. 

rrench  20.108 

Advanced  French  for  Non-Majors 

ntensive  study  of  the  French  language  for  students  from 
)ther  departments,  based  on  audio-oral  principles.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  oral  comprehension  and  expression, 


without  omitting  the  written  aspects  of  the  language.  The 
student  is  encouraged  to  speak  French.  Compulsory 
attendance  at  both  classes  and  laboratory.  No  auditors. 
Enrolment  limited  to  twenty  students  per  section.  No 
supplemental  or  special  supplemental  examinations. 
Prerequisite:  French  20.102  or  20.103,  or  Placement 
Test. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week  plus 

laboratory  assignments. 

G.  Riser  and  members  of  the  Department 

French  20.109  (20.115) 

Advanced  Immersion  French  (two  credits) 

A  course  in  the  Summer  Language  Program  combining 
the  subject  matter  of  two  advanced-level  courses, 
French  20.108  and  20.111  for  the  development  of  oral 
proficiency  as  well  as  written  and  grammatical  expres- 
sion. Extra-curricular  activities  are  organized  outside 
regular  class  hours.  Only  one  of  the  credits  gained  from 
this  course  will  count  as  part  of  the  specific  require- 
ments for  a  Major  or  Honours  in  French.  Offered  only  in 
the  Day  division  of  the  Summer  session.  Compulsory 
attendance  at  all  classes  and  participation  in  all  ac- 
tivities; no  written  or  special  supplemental  examinations. 
Enrolment  limited  to  twenty  students  per  section. 
Exclusions:  Students  already  holding  credit  for,  or  taking 
French  20.108,  20.111,  20.112  or  20.113  are  ineligible 
for  this  course.  No  auditors. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.101,  20.102,  20.103,  or  Place- 
ment Test  before  registration. 

Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Five  hours  class  time  a  day 
plus  group  activities. 

French  20.111 
Advanced  French  (A) 

Intensive  study  of  the  French  language,  both  spoken 
and  written,  with  particular  attention  to  the  vocabulary, 
syntax  and  the  various  levels  of  speech:  oral  reports  and 
written  assignments.  This  course  is  particularly  designed 
for  Anglophone  students  intending  to  specialize  in 
French,  but  it  is  also  open  to  all  those  students  who 
already  have  a  good  grounding  in  the  language.  Com- 
pulsory attendance  for  classes.  No  auditors. 
Prerequisite:  French  20.102  or  20.103,  or  Placement 
Test. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Two  one-and-a-half-hour 
lectures  a  week  plus  laboratory  assignments. 
E.  Voldeng  and  members  of  the  Department 

French  20.112 
Advanced  French  (B) 

Comprehensive  study  of  modern  grammar.  Acquisition 
of  an  extensive  vocabulary  and  variety  of  idioms. 
Grammatical  study  of  a  selection  of  texts,  both  prose 
and  poetry.  Exercises  in  writing  short  essays.  This 
course  is  particularly  designed  for  Francophone  students 
intending  to  specialize  in  French  but  it  is  also  open  to 
those  students  from  other  departments  who  possess  the 
necessary  proficiency.  Compulsory  attendance  for  clas- 
ses. No  auditors. 

Registration  through  Placement  Test. 
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Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Two  one-and-a-half-hour 
lectures  a  week. 

M.  Gaulin  and  members  of  the  Department 
French  20.151 

French-Canadian  Literature 

A  course  for  students  who  do  not  intend  to  select 
French  as  a  Major  or  Honours  subject.  Its  purpose  is  to 
present  the  student  with  a  survey  of  French -Canadian 
literature  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  authors.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  use  the  French  language  for 
self-expression  but  need  not  do  so.  English  may  be 
used  by  the  instructor  in  presenting  and  commenting  on 
the  texts. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

French  20.152 
French  Literature 

A  course  for  students  who  do  not  intend  to  select 
French  as  a  Major  or  Honours  subject.  Its  purpose  is  to 
present  the  student  with  a  survey  of  French  literature, 
with  emphasis  on  contemporary  authors.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  use  the  French  language  for  self- 
expression  but  need  not  do  so.  English  may  be  used  by 
the  instructor  in  presenting  and  commenting  on  the 
texts. 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
CP.  Fleischauer 

French  20.161 

Introduction  to  Literature:  French  Texts  from  the 
Seventeenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  a  certain  number 
of  general  views  on  literature  with  particular  attention  to 
the  following:  the  basic  elements  of  a  literary  work 
(characters,  story,  plot,  subjects,  themes),  the  problems 
of  interpretation,  the  intentions  of  the  author  and  the 
perception  of  the  reader,  the  work  in  its  various  con- 
texts: biographical,  literary,  sociological;  the  formal  as- 
pects typical  of  certain  genres,  particularly  the  drama 
and  poetry.  The  texts  illustrating  these  aspects  in  French 
literature  are  selected  within  the  period  from  Moliere 
(seventeenth  century)  to  Verlaine  (nineteenth  century). 
Prerequisite:  Ontario  Grade  13  French,  French  20.101, 
20.102,  20.103,  or  equivalent. 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week  and  one  discussion 
group  period. 
E.F.  Kaye 

French  20.162 

Introduction  to  Literature:  French  Texts  from  the 
End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the  Present 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  a  certain  number 
of  general  views  on  literature  with  particular  attention  to 
the  following:  the  basic  elements  of  a  literary  work 
(characters,  story,  plot,  subjects,  themes),  the  problems 
of  interpretation,  the  intentions  of  the  author  and  the 
perception  of  the  reader,  the  work  in  its  various  con- 
texts: biographical,  literary,  sociological;  the  formal  as- 
pects typical  of  certain  genres,  particularly  the  drama 
and  poetry.  The  texts  illustrating  these  aspects  in  French 


literature  are  selected  within  the  period  from  Zola  Ffi 
(nineteenth  century)  to  the  present  day.  !e 
Prerequisite:  Ontario  Grade  13  French,  French  20.101,  Ct 
20.102,  20.103,  or  equivalent.  Students  taking  this  de 
course  will  not  be  allowed  to  count  French  20.266*  as 
part  of  the  specific  requirements  for  a  Major  or  Honours 
degree  in  French. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week  and  one  discus- 
sion group  period. 
A.  Halsall 

French  20.163 

Introduction  to  Literature:  French-Canadian  Texts 
from  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the 
Present 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  a  certain  number 
of  general  views  on  literature  with  particular  attention  to 
the  following:  the  basic  elements  of  a  literary  work 
(characters,  story,  plot,  subjects,  themes),  the  problems 
of  interpretation,  the  intentions  of  the  author  and  the 
perception  of  the  reader,  the  work  in  its  various  con- 
texts: biographical,  literary,  sociological;  the  formal  as- 
pects typical  of  certain  genres,  particularly  the  drama 
and  poetry.  The  texts  illustrating  these  aspects  in 
French-Canadian  literature  are  selected  within  the  period 
from  Nelligan  (nineteenth  century)  to  the  present  day. 
Prerequisite:  Ontario  Grade  13  French,  French  20.101, 
20.102,  20.103,  or  equivalent.  Students  taking  this 
course  will  not  be  allowed  to  count  French  20.268*  as 
part  of  the  specific  requirements  for  a  Major  or  Honours 
degree  in  French. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week  and  one  discus- 
sion group  period. 
D.  Smith 

French  20.181 
Civilization  I 

This  course  entails  the  study  of  a  certain  number  of 
important  elements  of  the  culture  and  civilization  of  two 
French-speaking  countries,  alternatively  French  Canada 
and  France:  culture,  customs,  institutions,  etc.,  with 
emphasis  on  the  present  situation.  English  may  be  used 
by  the  Instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

French  20.21 1 

Techniques  d'expression  ecrite  et  orale  (A) 

Ce  cours  prepare  I'etudiant  anglophone  a  composer  des 
textes  dans  un  francais  soutenu  et  nuance,  par  I'en- 
richissement  du  vocabulaire,  par  I'emploi  de  mots  precis, 
d'images  et  autres  precedes  utilises  dans  la  composition 
de  textes.  Pratique  de  la  composition  ecrite  et  de 
I'expose  oral. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.111  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week. 
H.P.  Clive  and  members  of  the  Department 
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French  20.212 

Techniques  d'expression  ecrite  et  orale  (B) 

Ce  cours  destine  aux  etudiants  francophones  comporte 
des  objectifs  similaires  a  ceux  du  cours  French  20.211, 
mais  s'inspire  d  une  methode  et  d'ouvrages  adaptes  a 
leur  niveau  de  competence  linguistique. 
Prerequisite:  French  20.112  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week. 
G.  Riser 

French  20.231 
Initiation  a  la  traduction 

Techniques  de  la  traduction.  Traduction  de  I'anglais  au 
frangais  et  du  frangais  a  I'anglais.  Textes  d'interet 
general. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.111  or  20.112  or  20.113  or 

permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week. 

F.  Cousin,  CP.  Fleischauer,  S.  Robinson,  D.  Rosse 

French  20.232* 

Introduction  a  I'etude  linguistique  du  frangais 

Revue  des  elements  essentiels  en  recherche  linguis- 
tique; application  de  ces  elements  a  la  description  et  a 
I'analyse  de  la  langue  frangaise;  preparation  aux  diffe- 
rents  cours  de  linguistique  frangaise  offerts  au  Departe- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.111  or  20.112  or  20.113  and 
Linguistics  29.100  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
P.  Laurette 

French  20.233* 

Phonetique  et  phonologie  du  frangais 

Revision  des  notions  fondamentales  de  la  phonetique 
frangaise.  Organes  de  la  parole.  Phonemes  du  frangais. 
Phonetique  articulatoire  et  acoustique;  phonetique  com- 
binatoire.   Prosodie.  Notions  fondamentales  de  la 
phonologie  du  frangais.  Les  traits  distinctifs  du  frangais. 
Prerequisite:  French  20.111  or  20.112  or  20.113  and 
Linguistics  29.100  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
F.  Cousin 

French  20.261* 

La  litterature  du  Moyen  age 

Introduction  aux  principaux  courants  de  la  litterature 
medievale  et  approfondissement  d'un  ou  plusieurs  as- 
pects de  celle-ci  par  I'etude  detaillee  de  certains  textes 
representatifs. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.161  or  20.162  or  20.163  or 
20.164,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

French  20.262* 

La  litterature  du  XVIe  siecle 

Introduction  aux  theories  de  la  Pleiade  et  aux  aspects 
principaux  de  la  litterature  de  la  Renaissance,  avec 
approfondissement  de  differents  aspects  de  cette  littera- 
ture par  I'etude  detaillee  de  quelques  textes. 


Prerequisite:  French  20.161  or  20.162  or  20.163  or 
20.164,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

French  20.263* 

La  litterature  du  XVIIe  siecle 

Le  classicisme  et/ou  le  mouvement  baroque  dans  la 
litterature  frangaise  du  XVIIe  siecle,  notamment  le 
theatre.  Etude  detaillee  de  plusieurs  aspects  de  cette 
litterature  dans  un  choix  de  textes  representatifs. 
Prerequisite:  French  20.161  or  20.162  or  20.163  or 
20.164,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

French  20.264* 

La  litterature  du  XVIIIe  siecle 

La  fin  du  classicisme,  le  siecle  de  la  raison,  les  Encyc- 
lopedists et  les  Philosophies.  Approfondissement  d'un 
ou  plusieurs  aspects  de  cette  litterature  par  I'etude 
detaillee  de  quelques  textes. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.161  or  20.162  or  20.163  or 
20.164,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
R.  Galliani 

* 

French  20.265* 

La  litterature  du  XIXe  siecle 

Introduction  aux  principaux  courants  de  la  litterature 
frangaise  du  XIXe  siecle:  Romantisme,  Realisme,  Par- 
nasse,  Symbolisme.  Etude  plus  detaillee  d'un  ou 
plusieurs  de  ces  aspects  dans  un  choix  de  textes 
representatifs. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.161  or  20.162  or  20.163  or 

20.164,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

E.F.  Kaye 

French  20.266* 

La  litterature  du  XXe  siecle 

Survol   de  la  litterature  frangaise  moderne  du 
Naturalisme  au  Nouveau  roman;  l  unite  et  la  diversite  de 
cette  litterature  avec  des  exemples  choisis  parmi  les 
textes  representatifs  d'un  ou  plusieurs  aspects  les  plus 
marquants.  This  course  will  not  count  as  part  of  the 
specific  requirements  for  a  Major  or  Honours  degree  in 
French  if  taken  in  conjunction  with  French  20.162. 
Prerequisite:  French  20.161  or  20.162  or  20.163  or 
20.164,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
A.W.  Halsall 

French  20.267* 

La  litterature  du  XIXe  siecle  au  Canada  frangais 

Introduction  aux  principaux  courants  ideologiques  et 

litteraires.  Les  debuts  du  roman  et/ou  de  la  poesie 

d'apres  quelques  textes  representatifs. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.161  or  20.162  or  20.163  or 

20.164,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term;  and  Evening  division,  Second 

term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

M.  Gaulin 
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French  20.268* 

La  litterature  du  XXe  siecle  au  Canada  frangais 

Evolution  des  principaux  genres  litteraires  vue  dans  une 
optique  sociale  et  esthetique.  Le  cours  portera  prin- 
cipalement  sur  I'epoque  contemporaine.  This  course  will 
not  count  as  part  of  the  specific  requirements  for  a 
Major  or  Honours  degree  in  French  if  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  French  20.163. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.161  or  20.162  or  20.163  or 

20.164,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term;  and  Day  division,  Second 

term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

M.  Gaulin,  J.  Kealey 

French  20.281 
Civilisation  II 

Ce  cours  poursuivra  les  etudes  menees  dans  le  cours 
de  Civilisation  I  en  approfondissant  certains  aspects  se 
rattachant  a  la  notion  generate  de  "civilisation"  et  offrira 
en  alternance  un  contenu  frangais  et  canadien-frangais 
pour  permettre  cette  continuation.  En  1979-80  le  cours 
sera  consacre  a  la  civilisation  canadienne-francaise. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

French  20.282 

Le  theatre:  Theorie  et  pratique 

Examen  detaille  de  plusieurs  oeuvres  theatrales  avec, 
pour  objet,  la  preparation  a  des  travaux  pratiques  (dic- 
tion, interpretation  theatrale)  et  la  participation  a  une  ou 
plusieurs  pieces  presentees  dans  le  cadre  du  cours. 
Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  French  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

French  20.312 

Cours  de  grammaire  descriptive 

Etude  de  la  langue  francaise  par  une  reflexion  sur  les 

structures  de  la  langue  et  ('utilisation  des  grandes 

grammaires  descriptives  du  francais.  Methodologie  de  la 

recherche  grammaticale,  etablissement  de  bibliographies 

et  de  corpus.  Exercices  pratiques.  Cours  commun  aux 

etudiants  anglophones  et  francophones. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.211  or  20.212  or  20.213  or 

permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week. 

A.  Ruprecht,  J.- J.  van  Vlasselaer,  P.  van  Rutten 

French  20.331 
Traduction  avancee 

Traduction  de  textes  specialises  (scientifiques,  adminis- 
tratifs,  commerciaux,  juridiques,  etc.)  de  I'anglais  au 
francais  et  du  frangais  a  I'anglais. 
Prerequisite:  French  20.231  or  20.232*  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
A.  Elbaz 


French  20.332 
Francais  canadien 

Histoire  de  la  langue  francaise  au  Canada;  la  structure 
phonetique,  morphologique  et  syntaxique  du  franco- 
canadien;  le  lexique:  archaismes,  anglicismes, 
canadianismes;  variations  sociales  et  regionales:  prob- 
leme  de  la  norme. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.232*  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
S.  Robinson 

French  20.333* 
Histoire  de  la  langue  (A) 

Etude  phonetique,  graphique,  syntaxique  et  mor- 
phologique du  Vieux  frangais  (Xlle  siecle)  et  du  Moyen 
frangais  (XVe  siecle),  avec  mise  en  valeur  des  phases 
intermediates  pour  les  principaux  aspects  du  langage. 
Evening  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.S.  Tassie 

French  20.334* 
Histoire  de  la  langue  (B) 

Les  transformations  phonetiques,  graphiques,  mor- 
phologiques  et  syntaxiques  les  plus  importantes  du 
frangais  de  la  Renaissance  au  frangais  moderne. 
Evening  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
S.  Robinson 

French  20.361 

Litterature  d'imagination  (A) 

Prerequisite:  A  course  from  series  French  20.261*  to 
20.268*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

French  20.362 

Litterature  d'imagination  (B) 

Prerequisite:  A  course  from  series  French  20.261*  to 
20.268*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

French  20.363 
Etudes  litteraires 

Etude  d'un  phenomene  litteraire  de  portee  plus 
specifique  que  dans  les  cours  a  caractere  historique  de 
deuxieme  annee,  mais  qui  se  rattache  encore  a  I'his- 
toricite,  tel  que  la  definition  et  Illustration  de  la  notion 
de  mouvement,  de  courant,  d'ecole. 
Prerequisite:  A  course  from  series  French  20.261*  to 
20.268*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

French  20.364 
Le  theatre 

Etude  de  quelques  pieces  choisies  pour  leur  valeur 
intrinseque,  leur  interet  scenique  et  leur  importance 
dans  I'histoire  du  theatre  et  de  la  litterature.  Situation 
des  pieces  dans  I'historique  du  theatre.  Arriere-plan 
social.  Etude  des  circonstances  de  leur  composition 
(I'auteur,  sources,  genese)  et  de  leur  representation 
(public,  troupes,  comediens  etc.).  Etude  interne  des 
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pieces:  personnages,  decors,  intrigue,  themes,  struc- 
tures dramatiques,  elements  du  style.  Accueil  de  la 
piece,  sa  signification,  sa  portee  et  son  influence.  En 
1979-80,  le  cours  sera  consacre  au  theatre  canadien- 
francais. 

Prerequisite:  A  course  from  series  French  20.261*  to 
20.268*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.S.  Tassie 

French  20.366 

Litterature  et  sciences  humaines  (I) 

Les  conditions  de  production,  de  fonctionnement  et  de 
reception  des  ecrits  litteraires.  La  signification  socio- 
culturelle  du  fait  litteraire:  processus  d'information  et  de 
valorisation  dans  les  cultures  en  transformation. 
Prerequisite:  A  course  from  series  French  20.261*  to 
20.268*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

French  20.367 

Methodologie  et  litterature  (I) 

Discussion  d  un  certain  nombre  de  conceptions  critiques 
du  texte  litteraire  compris  comme  systeme,  c'est-a-dire 
comme  interaction  de  phenomenes  deductibles  du  texte. 
En  1979-80,  le  cours  sera  consacre  a  la  decouverte  de 
Sartre  et  Camus:  lectures  traditionnelles,  lectures  mod- 
ernes. 

Prerequisite:  A  course  from  series  French  20.261*  to 
20.268*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
E.N.  Zimmerman 

French  20.381 

Aspects  de  la  litterature  canadienne-francaise 

Etude  d'un  theme,  d'un  mouvement  ou  d'un  courant  de 

la  litterature  quebecoise.  On  se  penchera  surtout  sur 

revolution  d'un  de  ces  aspects  etudiee  dans  une  optique 

a  la  fois  historique,  sociale  et  artistique. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.267*  or  20.268*  or  permission 

of  the  Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

French  20.382* 
Explication  de  texte 

Examen  detaille  d'un  certain  nombre  de  textes  courts 
pour  developper  I'art  de  I'analyse  critique  et  esthetique 
d'une  oeuvre  litteraire. 

Prerequisite:  A  course  from  series  French  20.261*  to 
20.268*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
E.F.  Kaye 

French  20.431 
Traduction  litteraire 

Traduction  de  langlais  au  frangais  et  du  frangais  a 
I'anglais  de  textes  litteraires.  Analyses  de  traductions 
deja  parues.  Retraduction. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.231  and  20.232*  or  permission 

of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Two  hours  a  week. 

J.  Miquet 


French  20.432 

Morphologie  et  syntaxe  du  francais 

Gram mai res  modernes  du  francais.  Le  cours  a  pour 
objet  de  familiariser  les  etudiants  avec  les  grammaires 
modernes  du  frangais  issues  des  derniers  developpe- 
ments  de  la  linguistique.  On  etudiera  en  particulier  les 
systemes  grammaticaux  chez  Tesniere,  Guillaume, 
Dubois,  Gross,  et  Pottier. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.312  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 
French  20.433 

Semantique  et  lexicologie  du  frangais 

Les  methodes  modernes  de  la  semantique  appliquees  a 
I'analyse  des  textes  litteraires.  Semantique,  lexicologie 
et  lexicographie  frangaises.  Le  cours  portera  en  outre 
sur  revolution  de  la  semantique  depuis  Michel  Breal,  le 
concept  de  sens  et  de  signification,  la  determination  des 
significations,  revolution  des  sens  et  ses  lois  et  I'etablis- 
sement  du  lexique  et  sa  structuration. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Two  hours  a  week. 
P.  van  Rutten 

French  20.434 
Stylistique  litteraire 

Le  cours  est  destine  a  sensibiliser  les  etudiants  aux 
precedes  de  I'expression  litteraire  et  a  les  preparer  a  la 
critique  stylistique.  On  etudiera  en  particulier  les  points 
suivants:  la  theorie  du  style  litteraire,  la  fonction  de  la 
langue  dans  I'expression  litteraire;  la  phonostylistique: 
utilisation  des  accents,  des  rythmes,  des  sons;  la  stylis- 
tique des  mots:  I'utilisation  du  vocabulaire,  les  effets 
affectifs,  les  effets  par  evocation;  les  translations  figura- 
tives:  metaphores,  metonymies,  etc.;  la  stylistique  de  la 
phrase,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.232*  and  20.233*  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

French  20.435 

Linguistique  appliquee:  pedagogie  de  l  enseigne- 
ment  du  frangais 

Revue  des  notions  de  linguistique,  de  phonetique  et  de 
psycholinguistique  se  rapportant  a  I'apprentissage  et  a 
I'enseignement  du  frangais  comme  langue  premiere  et 
langue  seconde.  Etude  des  processus  d'acquisition  de 
la  langue.  Description  de  la  langue  pour  la  preparation  a 
I'enseignement.  Critique  scientifique  des  methodes  et 
des  methodologies  d'enseignement.  Etude  des  relations 
entre  les  recherches  sur  la  communication  et  I'appren- 
tissage du  frangais. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.232*  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Evening  division:  Two  hours  a  week. 
J.- J.  van  Vlasselaer 
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French  20.461 
Litterature  d'ldees  (A) 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

French  20.462 
Litterature  d'ldees  (B) 

Le  siecle  de  Voltaire:  Voltaire,  continuateur  du  clas- 
sicisme  et  renovateur  des  formes  traditionnelles;  ses 
emprunts,  ses  rivalites,  son  influence  au  siecle  des 
lumieres.  Poesies,  theatre,  histoire,  discours,  dialogues, 
contes,  pamphlets  dans  la  lutte  philosophique.  Voltaire 
et  ses  rapports  avec  Montesquieu,  Crebillon,  Marivaux, 
Prevost,  Diderot,  L'Encyclopedie,  Rousseau,  Beaumar- 
chais,  Chenier,  Condorcet. 

Prerequisite:  A  course  from  series  French  20.361  to 
20.367  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Two  hours  a  week. 
CP.  Fleischauer 

French  20.463 

Aspects  de  la  litterature  (A) 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

French  20.464 

Aspects  de  la  litterature  (B) 

L'oeuvre  romanesque  d'Hubert  Aquin  et  d' Andre  Major. 
Etude  de  deux  romanciers  quebecois  contemporains 
dans  une  perspective  socio-culturelle  (mythes,  espace, 
temps  et  personnages  comme  reflets  de  la  societe 
quebecoise). 

Prerequisite:  A  course  from  the  series  French  20.361  to 
20.367  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Two  hours  a  week. 
P.  Smart 

French  20.466 

Litterature  et  sciences  humaines  II 

Emile  Zola,  romancier  naturaliste.  Etude  de  I'univers 
romanesque  de  Zola,  a  travers  I'analyse  des  oeuvres 
representatives  du  cycle  des  Rougon-Macquart:  vision 
naturaliste  et  critique  sociale,  element  epique,  dimen- 
sions mythique  et  ideologique. 

Textes  etudies:  La  Curee,  La  faute  de  I' Abbe  Mouret, 
L'Assommoir,  Nana,  Pot-Bouille,  Germinal,  La  Terre,  La 
Bete  Humaine,  L  Argent,  Le  Docteur  Pascal. 
Prerequisite:  A  course  from  the  series  French  20.361  to 
20.367  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Two  hours  a  week. 
A.  Elbaz 

French  20.467 

Methodologie  et  litterature  II 

Application  d'une  ou  plusieurs  methodes  scientifiques, 
d'orientation  generalement  moderne,  a  I'etude  d'oeuvres 
litteraires. 

Prerequisite:  French  20.367  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 


French  20.481 
Literatures  francophones 

Litterature  beige.  Specificity  de  la  sensibilite  flamande 
dans  la  peinture  et  les  lettres.  Etude  de  textes  de 
Maeterlinck,  Verhaeren,  Franz  Hellens,  de  Ghelderode, 
etc.  La  poesie  africaine:  Les  problemes  de  I'accultu ra- 
tion. Leopold  Senghor,  Aime  Cesaire,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  A  course  from  series  French  20.361  to 
20.367  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Two  hours  a  week. 
P.  van  Rutten 

French  20.482 
initiation  a  la  recherche 

Comment  et  ou  effectuer  des  recherches  pour  I'etude 
d'une  oeuvre,  d'un  auteur  ou  d'un  theme.  Les  sources 
bibliothecaires  et  autres.  Travaux  pratiques:  etablisse- 
ment  de  bibliographies,  de  fiches,  d'une  edition  critique 
etc. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

French  20.483 
Tutorial 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Graduate  Courses  Open  to  Undergraduates 

(With  permission  of  the  Department) 

French 

20.501:  Structuralisme  post-saussurien:  actes  de  com- 
munication et  discours  litteraire 
20.51 1 :  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose  et  ses  sequelles 
20.521:  L'Abbe  Groulx  et  son  temps  (1915-1950) 
20.551 :  Reveries  de  voyageurs  de  Diderot  a  Butor 
20.571 :  Feminismes  et  poesie  en  France  et  au  Canada 

Courses  planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division,  1979-80 

Summer  1979 

20.100,  20.101,  20.102,  20.108,  20.109,  20.111,  20.115, 
20.161,  20.211,  20.231,  20.261*,  20.264*,  20.267*, 
20.268*,  20.482,  20.571. 

Evening  division,  1979-80 

20.100,  20.102,  20.103,  20.108,  20.111,  20.112,  20.163, 
20.211,  20.212,  20.231,  20.264*,  20.266*,  20.267*. 
20.268*,  20.312,  20.333*,  20.334*,  20.367,  20.435, 
20.462,  20.466. 

Due  account  will  be  taken  in  the  planning  of  Evening 
courses  for  the  Winter  sessions  and  Summer  school 
programs  over  the  next  three  years  of  the  desirability  of 
enabling  students  to  complete  a  degree  program  over  a 
period  of  four  years. 
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Officers  of  Instruction 


Intensive  Introductory  German 


Chairman 
Jutta  Goheen 

Professor 

E.M.  Oppenheimer 

Associate  Professors 
Joseph  B.  Dallett 
Jutta  Goheen 
Robert  Gould 
Basil  Mogridge 
Anna  M.  Rosenberg 

Sessional  Lecturers 
Martha  Camfield 
Brigitta  Fernandez 
Trudy  Kassner 
Annegrete  Koch 
Gurkiran  Mann 
Angelika  Manyoni 
Ursula  Mount 
Daniel  Poliquin 
G.  Aagaard  Woods 
Patrick  Woodsworth 


General  Information 


German  language  and  literature  can  be  seen  in  various 
ways:  in  their  historical  dimension,  with  all  the  wealth  of 
cultural  context  that  that  implies;  as  the  subject  matter  of 
more  theoretical  frames  of  reference  such  as  linguistics 
or  aesthetics;  and  as  contemporary  means  of  communi- 
cation and  illumination.  These  three  approaches  all  play 
a  part  in  German  studies  at  Carleton. 

The  Department's  offerings  range  from  German  for  be- 
ginners (one-credit  or  two-credit)  up  to  the  M.A.  prog- 
ram. One  can  take  a  single  German  course,  or  a 
sequence,  or  a  whole  program  (Major  or  Honours).  In 
the  latter  case  students  often  find  that  to  have  a  twofold 
specialization  (i.e.  to  take  a  Combined  Major  or  Com- 
bined Honours)  suits  them.  It  is  also  possible,  while  to 
some  extent  specializing  in  German,  to  take  a  sequence 
of  two  or  three  courses  in  another  field,  such  as 
Economics,  or  Computer  Science,  or  another  language. 

The  combinations  are  many  and  various,  and  the  De- 
partment accommodates  both  those  whose  prime  objec- 
tive is  practical  command  of  the  language  (as  taught  in 
a  university  context)  and  those  who  wish  to  study  an 
unusually  rich  literature. 

A  number  of  the  Department's  courses  are  taught  wholly 
or  partly  in  German;  students  may  contact  the  Depart- 
ment to  discover  the  language  of  instruction  in  a  particu- 
lar course.  In  general,  it  is  helpful  to  both  parties  if 
students  who,  after  reading  the  course  descriptions,  are 
in  doubt  as  to  which  course  to  take,  consult  the  Depart- 
ment before  registration  week. 


Students  considering  beginning  the  study  of  German  at 
Carleton  should  take  particular  note  of  German  22.120, 
Intensive  Introductory  German  (two  credits).  This  course 
is  designed  to  enable  students  to  reach  in  one  year  the 
level  of  proficiency  normally  attained  over  two  years  in 
German  22.115  and  22.150. 


Alternative  Undergraduate  Programs 


There  are  four  alternative  undergraduate  programs,  all 
of  which  normally  include  the  following  core  in  German: 

1.22.150  Intermediate  German  A; 
or  22.151  Intermediate  German  B; 
or  22.120    Intensive  Introductory  German; 

2.22.201*  Spoken  German; 
22.202*  Written  German; 

3.  22.250  German  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

To  that  core  each  student  during  his  or  her  program, 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Department,  adds  a  number 
of  options  from  German  22.212*,  22.280,  and  higher 
courses.  The  number  of  these  options  to  be  added  to 
the  core  varies  according  to  the  program. 

Single  Major 

Core  plus  three  courses  (or  equivalent  including  half 
courses),  at  least  one  of  them  at  the  300  level;  i.e.  six  in 
all. 

Combined  Major 

Core  plus  two  courses  (or  equivalent  including  half 
courses),  at  least  one  of  them  at  the  300  level;  i.e.  five 
in  all. 

Single  Honours 

Core  plus  six  courses  (or  equivalent  including  half 
courses),  at  least  one  of  them  at  the  400  level;  i.e.  nine 
in  all. 

Combined  Honours 

Core  plus  four  courses  (or  equivalent  including  half 
courses),  at  least  one  of  them  at  the  400  level;  i.e. 
seven  in  all. 


Combined  Majors  Programs 


Combined  Majors  are  possible  with  a  number  of  other 
subjects,  among  them  Art  History,  Music,  History, 
Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Religion,  Linguistics,  Latin, 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Russian.  Early 
consultation  with  the  departments  concerned  is  advised. 
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Combined  Honours  Programs 


Combined  Honours  are  possible  with  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. Among  the  possibilities  are  German  with  Art 
History,  Economics,  English,  French,  Geography,  His- 
tory, Italian,  Latin,  Linguistics,  Mathematics,  Music, 
Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Russian,  or 
Spanish.  Early  consultation  with  the  departments  con- 
cerned is  strongly  advised.  All  Honours  programs,  in- 
cluding combined  ones,  are  designed  to  serve,  where 
required,  as  a  basis  for  further  work  in  German  at  the 
graduate  level. 


Related  Courses 


In  various  departments  of  the  University,  courses  are 
offered  on  other  aspects  of  the  German-speaking  area; 
these  courses  cover  the  past  and  the  present,  and 
include  a  wide  variety  of  topics  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences.  Students  considering  a  Major  or  Hon- 
ours degree  in  German  should  not  overlook  the  oppor- 
tunities present  in  the  University  which  enable  them  to 
add,  if  they  so  wish,  these  additional  dimensions  to  their 
studies.  Conversely,  students  in  disciplines  other  than 
German  who  have  a  particular  interest  in  Europe  and  its 
languages  should  be  aware  of  the  availability  to  them  of 
the  German  Department's  courses. 


Graduate  Program 


The  Department  of  German  offers  studies  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  For  further  details  consult  the 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 


Courses  Offered 


German  22.115 
Introductory  German 

A  beginners'  course  designed  to  give  a  sound  grasp  of 

the  fundamentals  of  present-day  German.  (The  facilities 

of  the  language  learning  resource  centre  are  open  to 

students.  Guidance  in  the  reading  of  scientific  and 

scholarly  papers  can  also  be  arranged.) 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Four  hours  a  week. 

Summer  1979,  Day  and  Evening  divisions. 

EM.  Oppenheimer,  Anna  M.  Rosenberg  and  others. 

German  22.120 

Intensive  Introductory  German  (two  credits) 

An  intensive  course  designed  to  enable  students  with 
little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  German  to  reach  in 
one  year  the  level  of  proficiency  normally  attained  over 
two  years  in  German  22.115  and  22.150.  The  course 
thus  provides  a  basis  for  majoring  in  German,  but 
enrolment  is  not  restricted  to  intending  Majors.  Students 


not  making  satisfactory  progress  will  be  transferred  to 

the  regular  introductory  course,  German  22.115. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 

Texts:  Moeller  and  Liedloff,  Deutsch  heute:  Grundstufe; 

Metzger,  Paul  Klee;  and  other  readings. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

German  22.150 
Intermediate  German  A 

An  extensive  review  of  grammar,  and  practice  in  written 
and  spoken  German.  Readings  in  modern  German. 
Prerequisite:  Grade  11  or  12,  German  22.115,  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Texts:  Brecht,  Der  gute  Mensch  von  Sezuan;  Conant, 
Cochran's  German  Review  Grammar,  Third  Edition;  Hill, 
Lesen  mit  Gewinn;  and  other  readings  in  German. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Four  hours  a  week. 
Summer  1979,  Evening  division. 
Joseph  B.  Dallett,  Robert  Gould,  Anna  M.  Rosenberg 

German  22.151 
Intermediate  German  B 

The  course  is  designed  both  to  develop  language  skills 
and  to  provide  familiarity  with  German  usage  and  with 
some  features  of  German  literature  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  Short  essays  in  German,  trans- 
lation, summary  writing;  the  course  is  taught  largely  in 
German. 

Prerequisite:  Good  standing  in  Grade  13  or  in  German 
22.115  or  equivalent. 

Texts:  Spaethling  and  Weber,  A  Reader  in  German 
Literature;  one  modern  play;  and  a  language  practice 
book. 

Day  division:  Four  hours  a  week. 
E.M.  Oppenheimer 

German  22.201  * 
Spoken  German 

Work  in  small  groups  with  special  emphasis  on  com- 
prehension and  self-expression  in  everyday  spoken 
German. 

Prerequisite:  German  22.120,  22.150  or  22.151  or  per- 
mission. (This  course  is  not  open  to  native  speakers  of 
German.) 

Evening  division,  First  term;  Day  division,  Second  term: 
Three  hours  a  week. 

German  22.202* 
Written  German 

A  course  parallel  to  German  22.201*,  and  emphasizing 
comprehension  and  self-expression  in  written  German, 
by  such  means  as  essay-writing  and  translation  into  and 
from  German. 

Prerequisite:  German  22.120,  22.150  or  22.151,  or  per- 
mission of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term;  Evening  division,  Second  term: 
Three  hours  a  week. 

German  22.212* 

Descriptive  Analysis  of  Present-day  German 

Problems  of  German  sentence  structure  presented  in 
the  light  of  current  linguistic  theories.  Semantic  change, 
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)  particularly  as  the  result  of  linguistic  borrowing  from 
American  English  in  written  German.  Linguistic  borrow- 
ing as  a  feature  of  bilingualism;  syntactic  and  semantic 

'  analysis  of  written  and  spoken  German  in  Canada. 
Prerequisite:  German  22.120,  22.150  or  22.151,  and 
Linguistics  29.100  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

German  22.230 
i  Austrian  Culture  and  History 

This  course,  designed  for  students  who  do  not  have 
German,  considers  the  forces  shaping  events  in  the 
period  from  the  1790s  to  the  1970s,  along  with  works  of 
literature  selected  for  their  aesthetic  interest  and  for  the 
light  they  shed  on  Austrian  society.  One  major  focus  is 
the  flowering  which  derived  from  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Habsburg  Empire;  another  is  the  resurgence  of 
Austrian  literature  in  recent  years.  Texts  are  in  English 
translation,  and  students  specializing  in  German,  though 
they  may  take  the  course,  are  not  'able  to  count  it 
towards  the  Department's  requirements  for  a  Major  or 
Honours  in  German. 

Prerequisite:  Second-year  status  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Texts:  Roth,  Radetzky  March;  Musil,  The  Man  Without 
Qualities,  Book  I;  and  various  samplings  from  writers 
including  Stifter,  Grillparzer,  Sealsfield,  Schnitzler,  Hof- 
mannsthal,  Rilke,  Trakl,  Kafka,  Artmann,  Bachmann, 
Fried,  and  Handke. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

German  22.250 

German  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

The  literature  of  the  Enlightenment,  Storm  and  Stress, 
and  Early  Classicism,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
!  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
Prerequisite:  German  22.120,  22.150  or  22.151  or  per- 
mission of  the  Department. 

Texts:  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller,  Kabale 
und  Liebe;  Wieland,  Musarion;   Goethe,  Werther, 
Iphigenie,  Faust  I,  Gedichte. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
Robert  Gould 

German  22.280 

German  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

Representative  texts  from  drama,  poetry,  and  prose 
fiction,  in  the  period  from  Hauptmann  to  Grass. 
Prerequisite:  German  22.120,  22.150  or  22.151  or  per- 
mission of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
Patrick  Woods  worth 

German  22.301* 
Advanced  Spoken  German 

A  sequel  to  German  22.201*.  this  course  includes  a 
wider  range  of  spoken  German. 

Prerequisite:  German  22.201*  or  22.202*  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
Annegrete  Koch 


German  22.302* 
Advanced  Written  German 

A  sequel  to  German  22.202*.  This  course  aims  at 
ensuring  a  good  appreciation  of  the  .subtleties  of  modem 
written  German  and  a  high  degree  of  articulacy  in  using 
it  oneself. 

Prerequisite:  German  22.202*  or  22.212*  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
Joseph  B.  Dallett 

German  22.312 
Linguistic  Stylistics 

Linguistic  structures  and  literary  style:  sound  patterns 
(Rilke),  time  and  tenses  (Thomas  Mann),  spatial  preposi- 
tions (Eichendorff),  aspects  of  syntactic  structure 
(Grass),  semantic  analysis  of  metaphor  (Kafka). 
Prerequisite:  German  22.202*  or  22.212*  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1 979-80. 

German  22.330* 

German  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries 

An  introduction  to  the  period  1500-1700,  built  around 
three  topics:  the  Reformation  (tracts,  hymns,  verse  sa- 
tire, Biblical  drama);  self-assertion  as  deviancy  in  prose 
fiction  (the  Faustbuch  and  Grimmelshausen's 
Courasche);  and  lyric  poetry  from  the  folksong  to  the 
High  Baroque. 

Prerequisite:  German  22.250  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 
German  22.350* 

Aspects  of  German  Literature  1700-1950 

Selected  aspects  of  the  literature  of  the  period  from  the 
early  eighteenth  century  to  the  mid-twentieth  century, 
chosen  in  such  a  way  that  some  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  always  included.  (1979-80:  The  world  of 
nature  in  the  German  literary  imagination.  Poetic  and 
fictional  embodiments  of  the  natural  world;  man's  sep- 
aration from  nature,  his  projection  of  himself  into  it,  and 
his  'redemption'  of  it  through  art.  Brockes,  Klopstock, 
Holderlin,  Morike,  Droste,  Stifter,  Rilke,  Hesse,  among 
others.) 

Prerequisite:  German  22.250  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
Joseph  B.  Dallett 

German  22.380* 

Twentieth  Century  Studies  (Literary  and  Linguistic) 

The  course  focuses  on  a  selected  topic  in  literary  or 
linguistic  studies.  In  1979-80  the  course  centres  on  the 
use  of  German  as  an  instrument  of  mass  manipulation 
with  political  and  economic  aims  and  traces  reflections 
of  Germany's  political  division  in  the  development  of  its 
vernacular. 
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Prerequisite:  German  22.202*  or  22.212*  or  22.250  or 
22.280  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
Jutta  Goheen 

German  22.401* 

Formal  German  Speech  (Die  deutsche  Rede) 

A  study  of  the  tradition  of  formal  German  speech,  and 
practice  in  oral  presentation  (Vortrag). 
Prerequisite:  German  22.301*  or  22.312  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
Jutta  Goheen 

German  22.412 

History  of  the  German  Language 

Significant  stages  in  the  development  of  German:  The 
evolution  of  its  phonetic  and  grammatical  structure,  its 
vocabulary  and  stylistic  norms.  The  social  role  of  lan- 
guage of  the  twentieth  century:  language  as  a  means  of 
manipulation  (Nazi  Germany;  advertising),  divided  Ger- 
man (FRG  and  GDR);  socio-linguistic  facets  of  contem- 
porary literary  language. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  German  22.212*,  22.312,  22.330*, 
22.430  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

German  22.430 

Medieval  Language  and  Literature 

Detailed  linguistic  and  stylistic  examination  of  represen- 
tative examples  of  "Minnesang"  and  of  the  popular  and 
courtly  epic. 

Prerequisite:  German  22.250  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

German  22.450* 
Goethe 

A  detailed  study  of  a  work  or  topic  from  Goethe's  later 
writings.  1979-80:  Wilhelm  Meisters  Lehrjahre  and  re- 
lated shorter  texts. 

Prerequisite:  German  22.250  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
EM.  Oppenheimer 

German  22.470 

Seminar  on  a  Literary  or  Linguistic  Topic 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  trie  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

German  22.471  * 

Seminar  on  a  Selected  Topic 

Romantic  prose:  Examples  of  the  romantic  novel  and 
short  story  from  Friedrich  Schlegel  to  Eichendorff;  the 
prose  narrative  as  a  vehicle  for  the  propagation  of  the 
new  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  of  the  period;  experi- 
mental and  traditional  structures;  the  use  of  verse  in 
romantic  prose. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
Robert  Gould 


German  22.471  * 

Seminar  on  a  Selected  Topic 

The  short  story  as  a  twentieth-century  paradigm. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

German  22.490* 

Tutorial  on  a  Selected  Topic 

Primarily  for  Honours  students  in  their  final  year.  A 
genre,  an  author  or  a  group  of  authors  is  selected; 
methods  of  literary  criticism  are  considered. 

German  22.491  , 
Tutorial 

As  above,  but  offered  for  full-course  credit  with  a  cor- 
responding enlargement  of  scope  and  assignments. 

German  22.499 
Honours  Essay 

An  option  for  final-year  Honours  students. 

Graduate  Courses  Open  to  Undergraduate  Students 

The  attention  of  Honours  students  is  drawn  to  the 
courses  offered  by  the  Comparative  Literature  Commit- 
tee; and  to  the  following  500  level  courses  offered  in  the 
M.A.  program  of  the  Department  of  German. 

German 

22.565F1  Period  Studies 
22.574F1  Individual  Authors 
22.575W1  Individual  Authors 
22.576W1  Individual  Authors 

Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division,  1979-81 

Summer  1979 
22.115,  22.150. 

Evening  Division  1979-80 

22.115,  22.150,  22.201*,  22.202*,  22.280,  22.301*, 
22.350*,  22.401*. 

Summer  1980 

22.115,  22.150,  22.471*. 

Evening  Division  1980-81 

22.115,  22.150,  22.201*.  22.202*,  22.212*,  22.230, 
22.250,  22.302*. 
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Officers  of  Instruction  Programs  of  Study 


Chairman 
John  W.  Strong 

Professor  Emeritus 
R.G.  Glover 

Professors 
J.  G.  Bellamy 
Desmond  G.  Bowen 

G.  Peter  Browne 
David  Chung 
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J.K.  Johnson 
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John  W.  Strong 
Michael  J.  Sydenham 
S.F.  Wise 

Associate  Professors 
Marilyn  J.  Barber 
B.  Carman  Bickerton 
J.L.  Black 
R.T.  Clippingdale 
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Assistant  Professors 
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All  students  who  elect  History  as  a  Major  or  Honours 
subject,  or  who  undertake  graduate  work  in  History,  will 
plan  the  whole  of  their  program  in  consultation  with  a 
departmental  program  adviser  whose  approval  is  neces- 
sary each  year  before  registration  is  complete.  De- 
partmental advisers  for  students  in  History  programs 
are: 

Major  students,  G.F.  Goodwin,  E.R.  Kantowicz 
Honours  students,  J.N.  Cooper,  P.C.  Merkley 
Graduate  students,  R.C.  Elwood,  J.K.  Johnson 


Major  Programs 


Major  in  History 

1.  Students  majoring  in  History  are  to  take  a  minimum 
of  six  History  courses,  as  follows: 

(a)  One  100-level  course,  to  be  taken  in  the  First  year; 

(b)  At  least  two  200-level  courses,  to  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  Second  year.  A  Third  200-level  course  is 
usually  recommended; 

(c)  At  least  two  300-level  courses,  to  be  taken  in  the 
Third  year.  The  Department  may  permit  a  third  300-level 
course  in  lieu  of  a  third  200-level  course. 

2.  Of  the  six  courses  required  (at  the  100,  200  and  300 
levels)  either  at  least  one  from  each  field  or  two  from 
each  of  two  fields  shall  be  taken.  The  fields  are: 

(a)  medieval  and  early  modern  Europe 

(b)  modern  Europe 

(c)  North  America 

In  order  to  continue  in  the  Major  program,  a  student 
must  attain  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  a  First-year 
History  course  and  must  maintain  at  least  a  C-  average 
over  all  History  courses  taken. 

Combined  Majors 

For  Major  programs  combining  History  with  another 
subject,  the  general  rule  is  that  they  must  include  at 
least  four  courses  in  History,  no  more  than  one  of  these 
four  at  the  100  level  and  at  least  one  of  them  at  the  300 
level. 


Honours  Programs 


Honours  in  History 

1.  The  Honours  program  requires  at  least  ten  or  eleven 
courses  in  History,  as  follows: 

(a)  One  100-level  course,  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the 
First  year; 

(b)  Two  200-level  courses,  to  be  taken  in  the  Second 
year; 

(c)  Three  300-level  courses,  to  be  taken  in  the  Third 
year  and  to  include  History  24.388; 
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(d)  Four  or  five  400-level  courses,  to  be  taken  in  the 
Fourth  year  and  to  include  History  24.490  (Honours 
Comprehensive)  and  History  24.491  (Directed  Studies). 

2.  Honours  students  in  the  Fourth  year  will  take  five 
courses  altogether,  all  at  the  400  level,  one  of  which 
may  be  outside  the  Department. 

Normally,  not  more  than  two  400-level  History  seminars 
may  be  taken  in  any  one  of  the  following  five  areas:  (1) 
medieval  and  early  modern  Europe  (2)  modern  western 
Europe  (3)  Russia  and  eastern  Europe  (4)  Great  Britain 
and  the  Commonwealth  (5)  North  America.  A  student 
may  elect  to  present  a  research  essay  (History  24.499) 
in  place  of  any  two  other  400-level  courses  except 
History  24.490  and  History  24.491 . 

Students  will  be  required  to  show  a  proficient  reading 
knowledge  of  French.  A  student  may  substitute  another 
language  with  the  permission  of  the  Department  if  it  is 
more  appropriate  to  his  or  her  program. 

Students  intending  to  enter  the  Honours  program  are 
advised  to  do  so  as  early  as  their  intentions  are  settled, 
and  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Third  year.  All 
students  who  meet  the  general  University  Honours  re- 
quirements, and  who  have  at  least  second  class  stand- 
ing in  History,  will  be  admitted  to,  and  permitted  to 
continue  in  the  Honours  program.  Students  with  third 
class  standing  in  History  will  be  given  individual  consid- 
eration on  application  to  the  Department.  Honours  stu- 
dents must  have  their  program  approved  at  registration 
by  a  departmental  adviser.  Honours  students  in  good 
standing,  whose  course  patterns  meet  the  regulations  in 
Major  in  History,  paragraph  2,  may  revert  to  the  Major 
program  with  a  B.A.  at  the  end  of  the  Third  year. 
Students  who  have  not  taken  History  24.388  in  their 
Third  year  will  require  the  permission  of  the  Department 
to  enter  the  Fourth  year.  In  determining  the  class  of  an 
Honours  candidate's  degree,  the  Department  will  aver- 
age the  grades  on  all  History  courses,  those  on  the 
400-level  courses  being  given  double  weight. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  qualified  students 
admitted  to  the  Fourth  year  of  the  Honours  program; 
however,  allocation  of  students  among  the  400-level 
seminars  will  be  determined  by  the  Department  after 
consultation  with  individual  students.  For  details  consult 
the  Honours  adviser.  This  regulation  will  not  be  applied 
in  such  a  way  as  to  limit  a  student's  opportunity  to 
complete  requirements  prescribed  for  a  degree  in  His- 
tory. 

Combined  Honours  Programs 

Students  combining  History  with  another  subject  will  be 
expected  to  meet  the  language  requirement  of  the 
Department  (see  foregoing,  Honours  in  History),  and  to 
complete  at  least  six  courses  in  History.  Only  one  of 
these  six  courses  may  be  taken  at  the  100  level.  The 
program  must  include  two  History  courses  at  the  400 
level,  one  of  which  must  be  a  seminar. 


Classical  Civilization  Courses 


The  History  Department  cross-lists  several  courses  of- 
fered in  Classical  Civilization  by  the  Department  of 
Classics. 

No  more  than  two  Classical  Civilization  courses  may  be 
included  in  the  six  courses  required  for  the  Major 
program;  no  more  than  three  in  the  Honours  program. 


Prerequisites 


Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  prerequisite  for  any  300- 
level  course  is: 

1.  A  200-level  course,  preferably  in  an  appropriate  field 
(for  fields,  see  Major  in  History,  paragraph  2);  or 

2.  Permission  of  the  Department. 

The  prerequisite  for  any  400-level  course  is: 

1.  Two  300-level  courses  with  one  course  at  either  the 
Second-  or  Third-year  level  in  an  appropriate  field;  or 

2.  Permission  of  the  Department. 


Courses  Offered 


Note:  Students  who  elect  History  as  their  Major  or 
Honours  subjects  are  required  to  take  either  History 
24.105  or  24.112  or  24.113  or  24.114. 

History  24.105 

Western  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  Western  civilization  from 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  Renaissance. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.G.  Bellamy,  J.  Greatrex,  J.J.  LaGrand 

History  24.112 

The  Rise  of  Modern  Europe 

This  course  surveys  European  history  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  early  twentieth  century.  Major  items  include  the 
urban  environment  of  the  Renaissance,  the  expansion  of 
Europe,  the  organization  of  state  power,  revolution, 
nationalism  versus  internationalism. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
H.A.  MacDougall  (co-ordinator),  R.B.  Goheen,  N.E.S. 
Griffiths,  M.  Phillips 

History  24.113 

Europe  in  the  Modern  World 

A  course  that  focuses  on  the  development  of  Europe 
from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Different 
sections  of. this  course  can  be  expected  to  reflect 
different  emphases  and  approaches.  Section  outlines 
and  reading  lists  will  be  available  before  registration. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
E.P.  Fitzgerald 
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History  24.114 

Origins  of  American  Societies 

A  topical  analysis  of  the  development  of  selected  Cana- 
dien,  English  American,  and  Latin  American  societies 
from  their  European  origins  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week. 
B.C.  Bickerton,  P.J.  King 

History  24.205 

England  during  the  Middle  Ages 

A  study  concentrating  on  the  political  development  of 
medieval  England  and  her  French  possessions,  A.D. 
1066-1485. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.G.  Bellamy 

History  24.206 

France  and  Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages 

A  study  of  the  political  and  religious  history  of  France 
and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  the  middle  ages. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.  Greatrex 

History  24.207 

Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Middle  Ages 

A  study  of  the  economic  development  and  social  history 
of  medieval  Europe.  Topics  include  the  commercial 
revolution,  feudalism,  chivalry,  and  the  crusades. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.214 

Church,  State  and  Society  since  the  Renaissance 

A  study  of  the  role  of  the  Christian  church  during  times 
of  radical  political,  social  and  cultural  change.  (Also 
listed  as  Religion  34.214.) 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.215 
Renaissance  Europe 

The  political  and  cultural  history  of  Europe  in  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with  emphasis 
on  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  its  diffusion  into  England 
and  France 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.216 

Liberty  and  Authority  in  Modern  France,  1770-1970 

A  study  of  the  causes  and  character  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  of  the  influence  of  both  revolutionary  and 
the  counter-revolutionary  traditions  in  the  history  of 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  France.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  French  is  helpful,  but  is  not  a  prerequisite 
for  the  course. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.218* 
The  Enlightenment 

A  study  in  eighteenth-century  western  European  thought 

as  manifested  by  the  arts  and  letters.  Particular  attention 

is  given  to  the  French  philosophes. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

ft  A  Eaman 


History  24.219* 

The  Counter-Enlightenment 

A  study  of  a  complex  of  intellectual  movements  — 
romanticism,  conservatism,  historicism,  religious  revival, 
and  idealism  —  that  ran  counter  to,  the  Enlightenment  in 
western  Europe  between  about  1750  and  1850. 
Prerequisite:  History  24.218*  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week, 
ft  A  Eaman 

History  24.222 

East  Asian  Civilization 

Basic  characteristics  of  traditional  East  Asian  civilization 
in  China,  Korea  and  Japan.  Main  patterns  of  the  Asian 
responses  which  emerged  under  the  impact  of  the 
expanding  West  at  the  dawn  of  modern  Asia  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
D.  Chung 

History  24.224 

Revolutionary  Movements  in  Europe,  1789-1848 

Beginning  with  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  the 
course  includes  such  significant  movements  as 
nationalism,  the  rise  and  implications  of  industrialism, 
and  the  development  of  socialist  theory  culminating  in 
Marxism. 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
H.A.  MacDougall 

History  24.230 
Canada  from  1763 

The  political,  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
British  North  American  colonies  of  1763  to  the  Canada 
of  today.  Recommended  as  the  introductory  course  in 
Canadian  history  for  Majors  and  Honours  History  stu- 
dents. Credit  will  not  be  granted  for  both  History  24.230 
and  24.231. 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
D.A.  Muise,  J.H.  Taylor 

History  24.231 

Historical  Introduction  to  Modern  Canada 

A  study  of  the  political,  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  modern  Canada.  The  course  provides  a  survey 
of  Canadian  history  since  1760,  but  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  developments  in  the  twentieth  century.  Recom- 
mended for  students  who  are  not  majoring  in  History. 
Credit  will  not  be  granted  for  both  History  24.230  and 
24.231. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week. 

ft  T.  Clippingdale,  F.J.K.  Griezic,  J.K.  Johnson,  H.B. 

Neat  by 

History  24.235 

The  Expansion  of  Europe 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  colonial  and  commercial 
expansion  of  Europe  to  the  late  eighteenth  century,  with 
special  reference  to  the  First  British  Empire. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 
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History  24.240 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America 

A  survey  of  United  States  politics  and  society  since  the 

American  Revolution. 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

G.F.  Goodwin,  E.R.  Kantowicz 

History  24.255 

Early  Modern  Europe:  People,  Land  and  Institutions 
1300-1700 

An  introduction  to  early  modern  social  history.  The 
course  investigates  how  people  used  particular  ideas 
and  methods  of  organization  to  define  and  regulate  their 
society.  The  village  and  the  monarchy  are  of  equal 
concern.  England  and  France  are  the  areas  of  geog- 
raphic concentration. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.256 

Comparative  History  of  Great  Britain  and  France 

A  comparative  study  of  political  and  social  developments 
in  two  major  countries  of  Western  Europe,  from  the 
mid-seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.N.  Cooper,  N.E.S.  Griffiths 

History  24.260 

History  of  Russia  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

A  survey  of  Russian  history  from  Kiev  to  the  present, 
with  emphasis  on  the  period  from  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great  to  the  Revolution  of  1 91 7. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
R.C.  Elwood 

History  24.275 
History  of  Africa 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  Africa.  The  first  half  is 
devoted  to  the  period  prior  to  European  colonization  with 
emphasis  on  West  African  states  and  empires;  the 
second  half  deals  with  resistance  to  colonization,  Euro- 
pean colonial  rule,  independence  and  liberation  move- 
ments. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
D.C.  Savage 

History  24.278 

The  Middle  East:  1798  to  the  Present 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  civilization  and 
culture  of  the  Middle  East  from  1798  to  the  present  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  mutual  discovery  of  East  and 
West,  the  search  for  identity,  the  impact  of  colonialism 
and  international  rivalry,  and  social,  religious  and  cultural 
change  within  a  continuing  tradition.  (Also  listed  as 
Religion  34.278.) 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.280 

Problems  in  the  Diplomacy  of  the  Great  Powers 
1789-1890 

A  study  of  selected  problems  in  international  relations 
from  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  fall  of 
Bismarck. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 


History  24.281 

War  in  the  Modern  World:  Renaissance  to  Nuclear 
Age 

A  study  of  changing  concepts  of  warfare  in  the  western 
world,  and  their  political,  economic  and  technological 
implications,  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  1945. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
T.M.  Hunter 

History  24.290 

Greece  in  the  Ancient  World 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Classics  as  Classical 
Civilization  13.290. 

History  24.291 

Rome  in  the  Ancient  World 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Classics  as  Classical 
Civilization  13.291. 

History  24.301 

The  Hellenistic  Age  323-31  B.C. 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Classics  as  Classical 
Civilization  13.301. 

History  24.302 

Late  Roman  History  285-500  A.D. 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Classics  as  Classical 
Civilization  13.302. 

History  24.304 
Women  in  Antiquity 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Classics  as  Classical 
Civilization  13.344. 

See  note  on  "Classical  Civilization  courses"  p.  122. 
History  24.305 

Cultural  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  Middle  Ages 

An  examination  of  western  European  cultural  develop- 
ment from  the  patristic  age  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Consideration  is  given  to  literature,  theology,  education, 
and  political  and  social  thought.  Readings  in  primary  and 
secondary  sources.  (Also  listed  as  Religion  34.305.) 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.J.  LaGrand 

History  24.308 
Cathedral  and  Town 

Urban  life  in  England  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  A 
seminar  based  on  individual  and  group  research  into  the 
history  of  selected  English  cathedral  towns. 
Prerequisite:  History  24.105  or  24.205. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.  Greatrex 

History  24.310 

Problems  in  the  History  of  Ideas 

A  study  of  western  intellectual  development  since  the 
Renaissance  which  considers  such  movements  as 
humanism,  the  Enlightenment,  romanticism,  Darwinism 
and  contemporary  ideologies. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 
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History  24.312* 

The  Italian  Renaissance 

Studies  in  political,  social  and  intellectual  history,  con- 
centrating on  Florence  and  Venice.  Readings  are  in  both 
primary  and  secondary  works.  Some  representative 
themes  are:  a  comparative  history  of  Florence  and 
Venice;  Utopian  literature;  revivals  of  antiquity. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
M.  Phillips 

History  24.313* 

Historical  Writing  and  Political  Thought  in 
Renaissance  and  Reformation  Europe 

This  course  examines  a  series  of  political  and  historical 
thinkers  in  relation  to  early  modern  society.  Representa- 
tive figures  include  Marsilius,  Machiavelli,  Guicciardini, 
Botero,  Bodin,  Campanella. 

Prerequisite:  History  24.215,  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
M.  Phillips 

History  24.315 

European  Economic  History 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Economics  as  Economics 
43.315. 

History  24.316 

Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  France,  1774-1821 

Studies  in  the  political  history  of  France  from  the  final 
years  of  the  Ancien  Regime  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Restoration.  These  include  consideration  of  the  impact 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  empire  upon  Britain  and 
Europe.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  helpful,  but  is 
not  a  prerequisite  for  the  course. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.317 
Twentieth-Century  France 

A  study  of  France  and  of  French  foreign  and  colonial 
policy  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the  present  day, 
with  emphasis  on  the  Gaullist  period.  Themes  and  topics 
include  the  Dreyfus  Affair,  the  republican  synthesis  and 
its  breakdown,  the  collapse  of  1940  and  the  Vichy 
regime,  the  post-war  colonial  crises,  the  establishment 
and  evolution  of  the  Fifth  Republic. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.318 

Twentieth-Century  Germany 

A  study  of  Germany  and  the  "German  problem"  in 
Europe  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the  present  day, 
with  emphasis  on  the  Nazi  period.  Themes  and  topics 
include  the  force  of  nationalism,  the  survival  of  authorita- 
rian institutions  and  the  failure  of  democracy,  the  rise  of 
Hitler  and  the  impact  of  the  Nazi  regime,  the  Second 
World  War,  and  the  evolution  of  divided  Germany  in 
post-war  Europe. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 


History  24.324 

The  Revolutionary  Tradition  in  Europe,  1848  to  the 
Present 

A  continuation  of  History  24.224  with  emphasis  on 
revolutionary  developments  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Rus- 
sia. 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
H.A.  MacDougall 

History  24.325 

The  Economic  Development  of  Canada 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Economics  as  Economics 
43.325. 

History  24.327* 

Introduction  to  Local  History 

An  examination  of  the  methods  and  approaches  that 
characterize  recent  British,  French,  and  North  American 
writing  on  local  history. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
R.B.  Goheen,  S.R.  Mealing 

History  24.328* 

Eastern  Ontario  Communities 

The  local  history  of  Eastern  Ontario,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
Ottawa  Valley  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Prerequisite:  History  24.327*  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
S.R.  Mealing 

History  24.329* 
Canadian  Urban  History 

An  introduction  to  urban  growth  and  development  in 
Canada.  The  course  considers  the  historical  basis  of  the 
urban  pattern  and  its  influence  in  Canada,  and  the 
internal  structure  and  institutions  of  Canadian  cities.  In 
particular,  Ottawa  is  used  as  a  case  study  for  classroom 
and  research  purposes. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.H.  Taylor 

History  24.330 

Social  History  of  Canada 

Studies  in  the  structure  and  values  of  Canadian 
societies  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  early  twentieth 
century,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  urbaniza- 
tion. First  term:  Themes  and  readings  in  Canadian  social 
history.  Second  term:  Research  seminars  in  Canadian 
social  history. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.H.  Taylor 

History  24.331 

French  Canada  since  Confederation 

A  political  and  intellectual  history  of  French  Canada  with 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  French  Canadian 
nationalism.  Students  are  expected  to  read  booth 
French  and  English  sources. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
H.B.  Neat  by 
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History  24.332 

The  Maritime  Provinces  1750-1900 

The  social,  religious,  ethnic  and  economic  background 
of  the  politics  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
D.A.  Muise 

History  24.334 

Canada-United  States  Relations 

An  examination  of  Canadian-American  relations  in  the 
political,  diplomatic  and  economic  fields,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  relationship  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
D.M.L.  Fan. 

History  24.335 

Canadian  Farm  and  Labour  Movements  since  Con- 
federation 

A  study  of  the  organized  responses  to  agrarian  and 
industrial  discontent. 
Prerequisite:  History  24.230. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
F.J.K.  Griezic 

History  24.336 

Canadian  External  Relations 

The  development  of  Canadian  attitudes  and  policies 
toward  external  affairs  in  the  years  since  1867. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.337 

The  Emergence  of  the  Political  Tradition  in  Canada 

An  examination  of  Canadian  politics  (politicians,  parties, 
ideas  and  social  context)  from  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  present.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
post-Confederation  period. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
R.T.  Clippingdale 

History  24.338* 

Canadian  Immigration  and  Settlement 

A  study  of  immigration  to  Canada  and  of  the  adaptation 
of  immigrants  to  their  new  environment  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  Second  World  War. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.343* 

The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century  I,  to  1940 

Some  principal  themes  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  progressive  era  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
New  Deal  era. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
P.C.  Merkley 

History  24.344* 

The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century  II,  since 
1940 

Some  principal  themes  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  since  the  New  Deal  era. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
P.C.  Merkley 


History  24.345* 
American  Urban  History 

An  introduction  to  the  major  patterns  of  urban  growth 
and  development  in  the  United  States.  Particular  cities 
are  used  as  case  studies,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to 
generalize  about  the  functions,  shapes,  and  problems  of 
cities.  The  major  emphasis  is  on  the  nineteenth  century. 
Evening  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
E.R.  Kantowicz 

History  24.346* 

American  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Groups 

An  introduction  to  the  major  currents  of  both  urban  and 
rural  immigration  to  the  United  States  and  the  formation 
of  distinct  ethnic  groups  in  American  society.  The  major 
emphasis  is  on  the  period  of  unrestricted  immigration 
from  1820  to  1921. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.347* 

The  Negro  in  the  United  States 

A  study  of  the  Negro  in  the  United  States,  which 
concentrates  on  his  experience  under  slavery  and  the 
recurring  themes  of  integration  and  separatism  after 
emancipation. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
G.F.  Goodwin 

History  24.348 

American  Intellectual  History 

An  examination  of  American  thought  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  twentieth  century,  with  emphasis  on  politi- 
cal, social  and  religious  ideas  and  their  relation  to 
American  society  and  institutions. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.350 

British  Constitutional  History 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  British  constitution. 
Not  offered  1979-80., 

History  24.354 

Women  and  Society  in  Western  Europe  and  North 
America,  1700  to  the  Present 

An  examination  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  position  of  women  since  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  relationship  of  these  changes  to  other  social, 
economic,  and  intellectual  developments. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.358 

Politics  and  Society  in  England  circa  1500-1850 

An  inquiry  into  the  relationship  between  society  and 
politics  in  England. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.360 
History  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

A  history  of  the  politics,  diplomacy,  culture,  and  society 
of  Soviet  Russia  from  1917  to  the  present. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.L  Black 
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History  24.361* 
The  Russian  Empire 

The  expansion  and  development  of  the  Russian  Empire 
from  the  fourteenth  century  to  1917,  with  emphasis  on 
Siberia  and  Central  Asia. 
Not  offered  1 979-80. 

History  24.365 

History  of  Eastern  Europe 

A  survey  of  Eastern  European  history  from  the  early 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the 
histories  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.366* 

Modern  East  Central  Europe 

A  study  of  the  political  and  diplomatic  history  of  East 
Central  Europe  since  1848  with  emphasis  on  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.L  Black 

History  24.370 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  British  Empire 

The  evolution  of  the  British  Empire  following  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  analysing  the  forces  behind  its  estab- 
lishment, emphasizing  political,  economic  and  social 
factors  and  concluding  with  its  transformation  into  the 
modern  Commonwealth. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.377 

The  Irish  in  Modem  History:  A  Problem  in  Historical 
Ethnicism 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  two  peoples  of 
Ireland,  Anglo-Irish  relations  since  Elizabethan  times,  the 
influence  of  the  diaspora  Irish  in  home  affairs,  and  the 
contribution  of  the  Irish  to  developments  in  England, 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  other  areas.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  problem  of  religion  in  Irish  affairs. 
Not  offered  1 979-80. 

History  24.380 

Diplomacy  of  the  Great  Powers,  1890-1945 

A  study  of  the  relations  of  the  great  powers  in  the  years 
before  1914;  wartime  diplomacy  and  the  peacemaking  of 
1919-23;  Inter-war  diplomacy  and  the  origins  of  the 
Second  World  War;  and  the  relations  of  the  powers 
1939-45. 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
P.  A.  Jones 

History  24.381 

Britain  and  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

A  study  of  British  foreign  policy,  its  aims  and  motives, 
from  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  War  to  the  opening  of 
the  First  World  War. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 


History  24.385* 
Modern  China 

A  political  history  of  China  from  the  early  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  Chinese  reac- 
tion to  the  western  impact. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.W.  Strong 

History  24.386* 
Modern  Japan 

The  political,  social  and  economic  development  of  Japan 
during  the  Meiji,  Taisho  and  Showa  periods. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.W.  Strong 

History  24.388 

Historical  Theory  and  Method 

An  examination  of  questions  concerning  the  nature  and 
value  of  historical  enquiry  and  the  meaning  of  the 
course  of  history. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week. 
P.C.  Merkley 

History  24.405 

Selected  Problems  in  Medieval  History 

A  seminar  on  one  or  more  of  the  following  topics:  crime 

and  criminal  law  in  medieval  England,  canon  law, 

ecclesio-political  theory. 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

J.G.  Bellamy 

History  24.412 
Machiavelli  and  His  Age 

An  intensive  examination  of  Machiavelli 's  political,  histor- 
ical, military,  diplomatic,  literary,  and  personal  writings. 
His  life  and  thought  will  be  explored  in  the  context  of  the 
political,  intellectual,  and  social  issues  that  confronted 
Italians  in  the  late  Renaissance.  Representative  topics 
include:  ancient  political  thought,  the  Florentine  his- 
toriograph ica  I  tradition,  the  role  of  the  Papacy  in  Italian 
politics,  the  influence  of  Venice. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
M.  Phillips 

History  24.416 

The  French  Revolution 

A  seminar  in  selected  problems  in  the  history  and 

interpretation  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  particular 

reference  to  the  development  of  different  concepts  of 

democracy. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.417 
Modern  France 

A  seminar  concerned  with  the  political,  social  and  dip- 
lomatic history  of  France  since  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 
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History  24.429 

Selected  Problems  In  Greek  and  Roman  History 

Special  topic  for  1979-80  is  "The  Persian  Wars".  Of- 
fered in  the  Department  of  Classics  as  Classical  Civiliza- 
tion 13.429.  Open  to  Third  and  Fourth  year  History 
students. 
AS.  Fotiou 

See  note  on  "Classical  Civilization  courses"  p.  122. 
History  24.432 

Seminar  on  Acadian  History,  1604-1967 

This  seminar  will  examine  the  establishment  of  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  "Acadie"  or  Nova  Scotia,  the  de- 
velopment of  Acadian  traditions  pre  and  post  1755, 
including  the  Acadian  reaction  to  exile,  emphasizing 
community  development  and  Acadian  social  characteris- 
tics to  the  present  day.  Considerable  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  use  of  documentary  material. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
N.E.S.  Griffiths 

History  24.433 

Selected  Periods  in  the  History  of  Twentieth-Century 
Canada 

A  seminar  on  problems  arising  from  the  impact  on 
Canadian  society  of  rapid  immigration,  the  two  world 
wars  and  the  great  depression. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.434 

Aspects  of  Canadian  Nationalism,  1867-1918 

A  seminar  on  selected  topics  in  the  politics  and  thought 
of  Canadian  nationalism  in  the  first  half  of  the  post- 
Confederation  period. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
R.T.  Clippingdale 

History  24.435 
Confederation 

A  seminar  on  the  social,  political,  and  economic  bases 
of  the  Confederation  movement,  on  the  achievement  of 
Confederation  and  on  the  constitutional  problems  arising 
from  the  British  North  America  Act. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.436 
Ontario  to  1900 

A  seminar  on  the  social,  economic  and  political  de- 
velopment of  Ontario  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.K.  Johnson 

History  24.438 

Selected  Problems  in  Canadian  Labour  History, 
1873-1956 

A  seminar  studying  the  organization  of  the  working  class 

in  industrial  history. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

F.J.K.  Griezic 


History  24.440 

A  Selected  Period  in  United  States  History 

A  seminar  which  considers  the  relationship  among  the 
political,  social,  economic  and  intellectual  aspects  of  one 
of  the  following  periods:  (a)  The  early  national  periods, 
1783-1816;  (b)  the  age  of  Jackson,  1824-46;  (c)  the 
progressive  era,  1896-1912;  (d)  the  interwar  years, 
1920-41;  (e)  Since  1941.  For  1979-80  the  period  will  be: 
(d). 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
G.F.  Goodwin 

History  24.457 

Selected  Problems  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  History 

A  seminar  concentrating  on  aspects  of  English  group 
and  community  organization  and  power  in  the  Tudor  and 
early  Stuart  period. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.458 

Selected  Problems  in  Nineteenth  Century  British 
History 

A  seminar  on  mid  nineteenth  century  social  reform  and 

its  social  background. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

J.N.  Cooper 

History  24.459 

The  Family  and  Sexuality  in  the  Victorian  Age 

A  seminar  in  which  evolving  definitions  of  the  family  and 
of  male  and  female  sexuality  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion are  examined.  Special  attention  is  given  to  analys- 
ing the  connections  between  these  changing  definitions 
and  such  factors  as  changes  in  economic  structure, 
urbanization,  and  changes  in  women's  position  in  soci- 
ety. Although  the  main  focus  is  on  Britain,  material  from 
North  America  and  Europe  is  used  for  comparative 
purposes. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 
History  24.460 

Selected  Problems  in  Russian  History 

A  seminar  on  selected  problems  relating  to  the  expan- 
sion and  decline  of  Imperial  Russia. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

History  24.461 

Selected  Problems  in  Soviet  History 

A  seminar  on  selected  problems  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  subsequent  course  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.W.  Strong 

History  24.470 

Selected  Problems  in  Modern  Colonial  and  Imperial 
History 

Seminar  topic  for  1979-80:  The  French  Empire  and  its 
rivals  in  North  Africa  and  the  Near  East,  1798-1962.  A 
seminar  on  the  establishment,  nature,  development  and 
dissolution  of  France's  Mediterranean  empire  from  Napo- 
leon's invasion  of  Egypt  to  the  end  of  the  Algerian  war. 
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The  policies  of  rival  imperial  powers  and  the  growth  of 
religious  and  nationalist  resistance  to  French  rule  are 
also  considered. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
E.P.  Fitzgerald 

History  24.480 

Selected  Problems  in  the  Diplomacy  of  the  Great 
Powers,  1906-39 

A  seminar  on  selected  problems  in  diplomatic  history 
from  the  origins  of  the  First  World  War. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
R.A.  Jones 


Evening  Divisions 

24.113,  24.231,  24.240,  24.388*; 

additional  courses  at  the  200  and  300  level  will  also  be 

offered,  and  will  be  as  representative  as  possible  of  the 

fields  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  at  least 

two  400-level  seminars. 

*24.388  will  normally  be  given  in  both  Evening  division 
and  Summer  sessions.  When  this  is  not  possible  it  will 
be  given  at  least  in  the  Evening  division  or  the  following 
Summer  session  every  year. 


History  24.481 

Diplomatic  and  Strategic  Problems  of  the  Second 
World  War 

A  seminar  on  problems  selected  from  major  politico- 
strategic  issues  of  the  outbreak,  conduct  and  aftermath 
of  the  Second  World  War. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
T.M.  Hunter 


History  24.490 

Honours  Comprehensive 

Required  of  candidates  for  Honours  in  History,  this  is  a 
written  examination  in  a  special  field  with  general  ques- 
tions relating  to  historical  thought. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions. 

History  24.491 
Directed  Studies 

A  course  required  of  candidates  for  Honours  in  History 
in  their  Fourth  year.  It  includes  supervised  reading  and 
reports  in  an  area  of  history. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions. 

History  24.499 

Honours  Research  Essay 

Open  to  candidates  for  Honours  in  History  in  their 
Fourth  year  with  the  permission  of  the  Department.  B+ 
standing  in  History  courses  is  expected.  The  subject  for 
research  is  settled  in  consultation  with  the  Department 
and  a  supervisor  will  be  assigned.  A  written  outline  of 
the  project  must  be  submitted  to  the  Honours  Committee 
one  week  before  the  last  day  for  course  changes.  The 
candidate  will  be  orally  examined  upon  the  essay  after 
presentation.  This  course  carries  double  credit. 
Day  division. 

Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and 
Evening  Division,  1979-80 

Summer 

Courses  regularly  offered  include  24.105  or  24.112  or 
24.113;  24.231  and  at  least  one  other  200-level  course; 
24.388*  and  at  least  one  other  300-level  course;  a 
Fourth-year  Honours  seminar. 


Interdisciplinary  Courses 


Arts  and  Social  Sciences 


Humanities  10.100 

An  examination  of  selected  works,  from  Biblical  times  to 
the  present,  illustrating  the  various  dominant  views  on 
the  nature  of  man  and  his  attempts  to  understand 
himself  and  the  world  about  him. 
Prerequisite:  First-year  standing  or  higher. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Humanities  10.200* 

An  examination  of  selected  works  illustrating  various 
dominant  views  on  the  nature  of  man  and  his  attempts 
to  understand  himself  and  the  world  about  him  in  the 
context  of  the  twentieth  century  as  seen  from  points  of 
view  of  history,  philosophy,  social  science  and  literature. 
Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing  or  higher. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Interdisciplinary  04.188 

Contemporary  English-Canadian  and  French- 
Canadian  Literature 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  and  compare  the 
themes,  myths,  symbols  and  techniques  of  English- 
Canadian  and  French-Canadian  literature.  The  readings 
for  the  course  will  be  chosen  from  among  the  following: 
English-Canadian  texts:  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  Grove; 
Lampman;  Two  Solitudes,  MacLennan;  Riel,  Coulter; 
The  Fire- Dwellers,  Laurence;  Layton;  Livesay;  Purdy; 
Atwood;  Nichol  (Coach  House);  You're  gonna  be  all 
right,  Jamie  Boy,  French:  Textes  canadiens-frangais: 
Maria  Chapdelaine,  Hemon;  Nelligan;  Bonheur  d'occa- 
sion,  Roy;  Tit-Coq,  Gelinas;  Salut  Galarneau,  Godbout; 
Garneau;  Brault;  Chamberland;  Lalonde;  Duguay;  Les 
Belles-Soeurs,  Tremblay.  (Now  listed  as  Canadian 
Studies  12.188.) 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Interdisciplinary  04.201 
Development  of  the  Human  Being 

Featured  are  the  prehistoric  development  of  the  species; 
current  knowledge  of  inherited  patterns  of  behaviour;  the 
importance  of  language;  social  and  psychological  growth 
from  early  childhood  through  old  age.  The  viewpoints  of 
six  disciplines  will  afford  breadth  of  analysis.  Depth  of 
understanding  will  come  from  in-class  discussion.  For 
students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  available 
only  as  a  free  option. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Interdisciplinary  04.288 
Introduction  to  Women's  Studies 

A  survey  course,  designed  to  increase  the  student's 
understanding  of  the  position  of  women  in  contemporary 
society.  Instructors  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  will  offer 
an  introduction  to  such  issues  as  biological  and  cultural 
sex  differentiation,  women  and  literature,  women  and 
religious  institutions,  women  and  politics,  women  and 
social  and  health  services  and  women  and  the  law.  A 
brief  introduction  to  the  intellectual  and  social  origins  of 


feminism  and  a  survey  of  women's  place  in  Westerr 
European  history  will  provide  a  context  for  examininc 
women's  position  in  contemporary  society. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
F.  Cherry 

Interdisciplinary  04.302 
Canadian  Studies  Seminar 

A  multidisciplinary  examination  of  prescribed  Canadiar 
topics.  Each  student  will  present  two  papers  on  one  o 
two  topics.  Each  paper  will  be  based  on  the  Canadiar 
Studies  core  and  the  student's  related  disciplinary  o 
theme-oriented  courses.  Papers  may  be  presented  ir 
either  Ehglish  or  French. 

Open  to  students  with  Third-year  standing  in  Canadiar 
Studies.  Other  Third-year  students  may  be  admitted  witr 
the  permission  of  the  seminar  co-ordinator.  (Now  listec 
as  Canadian  Studies  12.302.) 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Interdisciplinary  04.303  (2  credits) 
Biography  and  Autobiography 

A  study  of  representative  biographical  and  autobiog 
raphical  texts  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twentietl 
century  from  the  perspectives  of  English,  Philosophy 
and  Psychology.  The  structural  principles  operativ< 
within  the  work  and  its  relationship  to  the  milieu  in  whicl 
it  was  conceived  will  be  examined.  Texts  studied  wil 
include  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  Johnson's  Life  o 
Milton,  Strachey's  Eminent  Victorians,  Alvarez's  Tht 
Savage  God,  Sartre's  Search  for  a  Method,  Saint  Gene 
and  Words,  and  Russell's  Autobiography.  Open  t( 
Third-year  students  and  others  with  permission  of  th< 
Department. 

Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis 
sion  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Interdisciplinary  04.390 

The  Literature  of  Existentialism 

A  study  of  the  origins,  development,  and  principa 
characteristics  of  existentialist  literature  as  th< 
paramount  expression  of  the  writer's  concern  with  h 
condition  humaine.  Such  themes  as  alienation,  dread 
subjectivity,  freedom,  authenticity,  and  death  will  b< 
explored  in  selected  works  by  major  authors,  includint 
Holderlin,  Leopardi,  Kierkegaard,  Dostoevsky,  Nietzsche 


Tolstoy,  Rilke,  Kafka,  Conrad,  Hesse,  lonesco,  Becketij  Jy 
Sartre  and  Camus.  Attention  will  also  be  given  th< 
philosophic  basis  and  literary  antecedents  of  the  existen 
tialist  posture.  (Also  listed  as  English  18.390.)  All  as 
signed  readings  will  be  in  English. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three  hours  < 
week. 

S.C.  Russell 
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Science 


Science  60.100 

Man  and  His  Environment 

(for  Non-Science  Students) 

Introductory  lectures  treat  the  historical  background  of 
science,  development  of  scientific  methodology,  and 
what  science  is  and  is  not.  The  first  half  of  the  First  term 
explores  the  origin,  development,  and  evolution  of  the 
universe,  stars,  planetary  systems,  the  elements,  the 
earth,  biochemicals,  and  life  on  earth.  The  goal  is  to 
show  where  man  is  in  the  universe,  what  he  is,  and  how 
he  came  to  be,  as  learned  by  science.  The  second  half 
of  the  First  term  explores  the  subjects  of  evolution  and 
ecology,  or  the  generalizations  of  how  living  things  live 
and  respond  in  relationship  to  other  living  things,  and 
the  non-living  environment,  without  emphasis  on  man. 
The  Second  term  explores  the  activities  of  man  and  their 
ecological  consequences,  or  their  impact  on  the  envi- 
ronment. Topics  include  man's  evolution  and  his  use 
and  abuse  of  land,  nature,  fire,  water,  the  oceans,  air, 
and  wildlife.  Pollution  topics  include  water,  air,  heat, 
radiation,  insecticides,  organic  and  inorganic  chemicals 
and  pest  species.  Lastly  are  considered  human  prob- 
lems of  the  house,  the  city,  transportation,  solid  wastes, 
human  population  growth  characteristics,  the  growing 
demand  for  food,  a  search  for  causes  (religion, 
economics,  etc.),  the  limits  to  growth,  the  future,  and 
what  can  be  done. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
[S.B.  Peck 

, Science  60.200* 

Introduction  to  Scientific  Computing 

Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.103*.  See  p.  402. 

Science  60.202* 

Introduction  to  Computing  Science 

Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.102*.  See  p.  402. 

Science  60.206* 

Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.104*.  See  p.  402. 

Interdisciplinary  Science  00.200 

Physical  Anthropology  (Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Prehistoric  Man) 

A  course  for  undergraduates  desirous  of  learning  some- 
thing of  what  science  has  to  say  concerning  the  history 
of  man.  No  previous  formal  training  in  biology  is  neces- 
sary. Definition  and  divisions  of  anthropology;  physical 
anthropology;  history,  prehistory,  and  the  nature  of  an 
historical  document;  historical  introduction  to  human 
paleontology;  geological  time;  absolute,  relative  and  con- 
jectural chronology;  the  evolution  of  exact  chronology; 
modem  techniques.  The  biological  definition  of  man; 
relevant  comparative  anatomy  of  modem  man,  the  mod- 
ern anthropoid,  and  known  fossil  man.  The  Au- 
stralopithecus problem.  The  Pithecanthropus  -  Sinan- 
thropus-Atlanthropus  group.  Heidelberg,  Neanderthal, 


and  Cro-Magnon  man.  The  Palestine  Group.  The  rele- 
vance of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  these  groups.  The  Teilhard  de  Chardin 
synthesis.  Pre-historic  sites;  their  occurence,  study  and 
interpretation.  Artifacts  of  fossil  man,  their  nature,  clas- 
sification, and  chronology.  Prehistoric  painting  and 
sculpture.  In  lieu  of  essays  and  term  papers  students 
are  required  to  submit  a  review  of  each  of  sixteen  texts 
chosen  from  the  list  below.  An  announcement  concern- 
ing (a)  the  spacing  of  the  reviews  and,  (b)  which  of  them 
are  compulsory,  will  be  made  in  class.  This  course  is 
available  as  an  option  to  Second-  and  Third-year  stu- 
dents only.  For  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science,  available  only  as  a  free  option. 
Texts:  Leakey,  Adam's  Ancestors;  Brace,  The  Stages  of 
Human  Evolution;  Ardfey,  African  Genesis;  LeGros 
Clark,  Antecedents  of  Man;  History  of  the  Primates; 
Kroeber,  Anthropology;  Biology  and  Race;  Wendt,  In 
Search  of  Adam;  Oakley,  Man  the  Toolmaker;  Burkitt, 
Old  Stone  Age;  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  McKern, 
editor,  Readings  in  Physical  Anthropology;  Teilhard  de 
Chardin,  The  Phenomenon  of  Man;  Dart,  Adventures 
With  The  Missing  Link;  Howells,  Evolution  of  the  Genus 
Homo;  Braidwood,  Prehistoric  Men;  Pfeiffer,  The 
Emergence  of  Man;  Pilbeam,  The  Evolution  of  Man;  The 
Ascent  of  Man;  Napier,  The  Roots  of  Mankind;  Van- 
Lawick  Goodall,  In  the  Shadow  of  Man;  Broth  well, 
Digging  up  Bones;  Heizer,  Man's  Discovery  of  His  Past; 
Vance  Goodall,  editor,  The  Quest  for  Man. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 


Other  Courses 


African  Studies,  see  p.  398. 

Computing  Science,  see  p.  399. 

Technology,  Society,  Environment  Studies,  see  p.  410. 

Urban  Studies,  see  p.  412. 

Women's  Studies,  see  p.  413. 
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General  Information 


The  Department  offers  Major,  Combined  Major  and 
Combined  Honours  programs  in  Italian.  Interested  stu- 
dents should  consult  members  of  the  Department  to 
plan  their  programs  in  accordance  with  existing  and 
expected  future  courses.  The  Department  endeavours 
within  its  limited  resources  to  offer  essential  courses  for 
these  programs  annually  during  the  Evening  division.  All 
sectioned  courses  are  normally  scheduled  in  the  Even- 
ing (Italian  26.115,  26.150,  26.155,  26.201*,  26.202*), 
and  three  literature  courses,  one  at  the  200  level,  one  at 
the  300  level  and  one  at  the  400  level  are  normally 
available  annually  in  the  Evening  division. 


Study  Abroad 


The  Department  has  established  the  policy  of  giving 
language  and  civilization  courses  every  summer  in  Italy. 
Interested  students  should  contact  the  Department  early 
in  the  year  for  information  regarding  financial  assistance, 
itinerary,  and  courses  planned. 


Major  Programs 


The  requirements  for  the  Major  in  Italian  are  a  minimum 
of  five  courses  after  Italian  26.150  or  equivalent,  three  of 
which  must  be  26.205  and  two  literature  courses  at  the 
300  or  400  level.  It  is  possible  as  well  to  take  a 
Combined  Major  in  Italian  and  another  discipline.  Re- 


quirements of  the  Department  for  the  Combined  Major 
are  four  courses  in  Italian  after  Italian  26.150,  including 
26.205  and  a  300-  or  400-level  literature  course.  Italian 
26.210  will  be  considered  a  credit  as  an  Arts  option  but 
not  a  credit  towards  an  Italian  program  for  students 
enrolled  in  Major,  Combined  Major  or  Combined  Hon- 
ours programs. 


Combined  Honours  Program 


Students  admitted  to  Combined  Honours  programs  are 
required  to  complete  at  least  twenty  credits  of  which  al 
least  six  must  be  in  Italian  beyond  the  Intermediate-year 
level.  Their  programs  should  include  Italian  26.205  anc 
two  literature  courses  at  the  300  level  and  one  at  the 
400  level.  Italian  26.491,  Special  Studies  II,  a  directec 
reading  course  is  available  every  year  to  students  whc 
wish  to  investigate  a  particular  literary  genre  or  topic. 


Courses  Offered 


1 


Italian  26.115 
Introduction  to  Italian 

A  beginning  course  designed  to  give  the  student  th< 
fundamentals  of  written  and  spoken  Italian.  Grammar 
reading  and  oral  practice. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week  plu 
one  hour  of  laboratory. 


Italian  26.150 
Intermediate  Italian 

A  course  intended  to  consolidate  and  supplement  know' 
ledge  of  the  language  and  culture  acquired  in  Italiai 
26.115.  Reading  of  literary  texts,  composition  and  orsj 
practice. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  26.115  or  equivalent 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week  plus  one  hour  c 
laboratory. 

Italian  26.155 

Intermediate  Italian  for  Dialettofoni 

A  course  designed  for  students  of  Italian  origin  wh 
speak  Italian  dialects  but  have  had  no  formal  training  i 
standard  Italian. 

Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week  plus  one  hour  c 
laboratory. 


currer 


Italian  26.201* 
Italian  Conversation 

Conversation  and  discussion  of  general  and 
problems,  including  occasional  written  work. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  26.150  or  permission  of  the  Depar 
ment. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week 


Italian  133 


Italian  26.202* 
Italian  Composition 

A  course  designed  to  utilize  the  achievements  attained 
in  Italian  26.150,  particularly  with  the  view  to  enabling 
students  to  write  fluently  in  Italian. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  26.150  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
Italian  26.205 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Italian  Literature 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to 
Italian  literature.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  textual 
analysis  of  representative  works.  Required  for  Majors 
and  Honours. 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
M.  Ciavolella 

Italian  26.210 

The  Italian  Heritage:  Literature,  Arts  and  Society  in 
Italy  from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the  Present  Time 

This  course,  to  be  given  in  English,  deals  with  the 
,  literary,  artistic  and  social  development  of  Italy. 
In  1979-80  to  be  offered  off  campus,  Day  division. 
Location  to  be  announced. 
CP.  Haines 

Italian  26.220 

Background  to  the  Study  of  Italian  Literature 

A  first-hand  introduction  to  the  culture,  history  and  art  of 
Italy.  The  course,  to  be  given  in  Italy,  is  offered  in  both 
Italian  and  English.  The  Italian  section  is  designed  for 
students  who  intend  to  take  courses  in  a  Major  or 
Honours  program.  Students  taking  the  English  section 
will  receive  credit  as  an  Arts  option. 

Italian  26.301* 
Advanced  Oral  Italian 

An  advanced  sequel  to  Italian  26.201*. 

Prerequisites:  Italian  26.201*,  26.202*,  or  permission  of 

the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
M.  Ciavolella 

Italian  26.302* 
Advanced  Composition 

An  advanced  sequel  to  Italian  26.202*. 

Prerequisites:   Italian   26.201*,   26.202*,   26.301*,  or 

Dermission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Vf.  Ciavolella 

Italian  26.310 

Italian  Literature  I:  From  the  Thirteenth  Century  to 
the  End  of  the  Renaissance 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  genres  of 
talian  literature  during  the  period  indicated.  Each  of  the 
genres,  i.e.  poetry,  novella,  heroic  poem,  theatre,  will  be 
jiven  separate  and  extensive  attention. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
W.  Ciavolella,  F.  Loriggio 


Italian  26.320 

Italian  Literature  II:  From  the  End  of  the  Renaissance 
to  the  Twentieth  Century 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  genres  of 
Italian  literature  during  the  period  indicated.  Each  of  the 
genres,  i.e.  poetry,  novel,  theatre,  will  be  given  separate 
and  extensive  attention. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Italian  26.391 
Special  Studies  I 

A  course  designed  to  investigate  special  problems  or 
aspects  of  Italian  literature  in  greater  depth  than  they 
are  covered  in  the  other  literature  courses  at  the  300 
level.  A  variety  of  topics  to  be  offered  on  a  rotating 
basis.  Topic  for  1979-80:  //  Romanticismo. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
CP.  Haines 

Italian  26.400 
Dante 

An  intensive  study  of  Dante  and  his  age  with  particular 

reference  to  the  Divina  Commedia. 

Prerequisites:  Italian  26.205,  26.310,  or  permission  of 

the  Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Italian  26.410 

Italian  Theatre:  From  Goldoni  to  Pirandello 

A  study  of  Italian  dramatic  works  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  theatre  reform  of  Carlo  Goldoni  and  on 
the  theatre  of  Luigi  Pirandello. 

Prerequisites:  Italian  26.310,  26.320,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Italian  26.420 

Contemporary  Italian  Novel 

A  study  of  selected  Italian  contemporary  novels. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  26.320,  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

F.  Loriggio,  M.  Ciavolella 
Italian  26.430 

Twentieth  Century  Italian  Poetry 

A  study  of  the  most  representative  contemporary  Italian 
poets. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  26.320  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Italian  26.491 
Special  Studies  II 

A  reading  or  research  course  for  selected  students  who 
wish  to  investigate  a  particular  literary  genre  or  author  in 
greater  depth  than  it  is  covered  in  other  courses.  Avail- 
able to  Fourth-year  students  only. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 


Journalism 


School  of  Journalism 


For  details  of  programs  offered  by  the  School  see  pp. 
76-80. 


Courses  Offered 


Journalism  28.100 

Introduction  to  Journalism  Studies 

An  introduction  to  the  semantic,  linguistic  and 
philosophical  contexts  and  materials  of  journalism,  fol- 
lowed by  an  outline  of  the  historical  development  of 
journalism  in  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Discussion  groups  are  workshops  for  research  writings, 
the  production  of  an  audio-visual  project,  and  study  of  a 
series  of  readings. 

Prerequisite:  For  Journalism  Honours  students  only. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  groups  four  hours 
a  week. 

Journalism  28.101* 
Journalism  Workshop 

A  course  designed  to  provide  Journalism  students  with 
fundamental  skills  in  typing  and  note-taking.  Students 
normally  take  Forkner  shorthand  during  one  term  and 
typing  during  the  other,  unless  they  are  already  qualified 
in  one  or  both  skills.  The  qualification  standard  is  sixty 
words  per  minute  for  shorthand  or  speed  writing  and 
twenty-five  words  per  minute  in  typing.  The  course  is 
marked  on  a  pass/fail  basis;  students  are  passed  as 
soon  as  they  have  demonstrated  proficiency  in  both 
skills.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  withdraw  from  this 
course  except  with  departmental  approval,  and  must 
.have  passed  the  course  before  entering  Journalism 
28.320.  There  are  no  formal  supplemental  examinations 
in  this  course. 

Prerequisite:  For  Journalism  Honours  students  only. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Workshops  four  hours  a 
week. 

Mass  Communication  27.111  (28.110) 
Introduction  to  Mass  Communication 

The  course  provides  a  foundation  for  understanding 
human  and  mass  communications.  It  is  a  broad  survey 
course  including  general  semantics,  communication 
theory,  mass  media  issues,  telecommunications,  and  the 
role  of  the  media  in  political  and  social  change.  Discus- 
sion groups  or  workshops  are  connected  with  either 
projects  or  research  assignments  related  to  the  course. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  groups  four  hours 
a  week. 

Journalism  28.200 
Problems  of  the  Mass  Media 

An  historical  and  contemporary  examination  of  mass 
media,  problems  including  ownership  structure, 
monopoly,  government  control,  freedom  and  secrecy, 
responsibility  and  ethics,  public  opinion,  propaganda, 
copyright,  censorship  in  war  and  peace. 


Prerequisite:  Journalism  28.100  or  Mass  Communication 
27.111. 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Lectures  ten  hours  a  week. 

Peter  Johansen 

Mass  Communication  27.201  (28.301) 
Media  Research 

A  systematic  analysis  of  selected  substantive  and 
methodological  traditions  in  the  field  of  the  mass  media 
and  related  communications  research.  Students  will 
concurrently  undertake  an  original  research  project  and 
will  be  encouraged  to  focus  this  research  on  the  Cana- 
dian scene. 

Prerequisite:  Second  year  standing  or  higher  or  permis- 
sion of  the  School  of  Journalism. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Mass  Communication  27.211  (28.210) 
The  Mass  Media  in  Modern  Society 
An  examination  of  the  historical  development  and  cur- 
rent operations  of  the  major  mass  media,  with  a  view  to 
relating  developments  to  the  larger  social  structure. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  relationship  between  the  media  and 
the  structure  of  Canadian  society.  (Also  listed  as 
Sociology-Anthropology  56.211.) 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Journalism  28.100,  Mass  Com- 
munication 27.111,  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  permission  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  or  the  Department  of  Sociolo- 
gy- 
Evening  division:  Lectures  and  seminars  three  hours  a 
week. 

Journalism  28.220 
Fundamentals  of  Reporting 

The  nature  of  news  values;  how  to  recognize  and  collect 
news;  how  to  analyse,  organize  and  report  it.  Interview- 
ing and  news  gathering.  This  is  mainly  a  practical 
course,  based  on  assignments  in  reporting  and  writing 
for  newspapers,  radio  and  television. 
Prerequisite:  For  Honours  Journalism  students  who  have 
completed  Journalism  28.101*.  and  transfer  students. 
Texts:  Wilson,  Style  Guide;  Topolski,  TV  is  Pictures. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  practical  exercises  seven 
hours  a  week.  Enrolment  during  the  Winter  session  is 
limited  to  Journalism  Honours  students. 
Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  assign- 
ments averaging  six  hours  a  week. 
Sandra  Came,  T.J.  Scanlon,  Phyllis  Wilson 

Journalism  28.300 

The  Modern  Environment 

A  seminar  course  for  Journalism  students  in  which  £ 
number  of  texts  drawn  from  the  social  sciences,  litera- 
ture, journalism  and  philosophy  are  considered  for  theii 
contributions  to  an  understanding  of  contemporary  soci 
ety  and  the  issues  which  provide  the  background  tc 
much  of  contemporary  journalism. 
Prerequisites:  Journalism  28.100  or  Mass  Communi 
tion  27.111  and  Journalism  28.200,  or  permission  of  the 
School. 


i  hi 
ica. 


Journalism  135 


Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Roger  Bird,  Patrick  MacFadden,  Bernard  Wand 

Journalism  28.305* 
International  Media  Systems 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  flow  of  world  news  — 
how  it  is  collected,  transmitted,  received,  selected, 
edited  and  distributed;  how  it  informs  or  inhibits  our 
views  of  the  world  around  us.  It  examines  the  relation- 
ship and  dependence  of  Canadian  media  on  regional 
and  international  institutions  and  systems.  It  will  examine 
such  items  as  media  systems;  the  role  of  international 
news  agencies;  the  role  of  global  telecommunication 
systems;  the  foreign  news-gathering  operations  of  na- 
tional radio  and  television  networks,  and  the  inter- 
network arrangements  for  news  distribution;  the  role  of 
supranational  media  institutions  such  as  UNESCO,  the 
International  Press  Institute,  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  and  the  International  Organization  of  Jour- 
nalists; the  role  of  regional  distribution  agencies  such  as 
Intervision,  Eurovision,  European  Broadcasting  Union, 
Asian  Broadcasting  Union. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Journalism  28.100,  28.200,  Mass 
Communication  27.111,  27.211  or  permission  of  the 

I  School. 

f  Brian  Taylor 

!  Journalism  28.306* 
Comparative  Media  Studies 

i  This  course  is  concerned  with  comparisons  of  media 
content.  Comparisons  may  be  cross-cultural  in  nature 
(i.e.  comparisons  of  English  and  French-Canadian  tele- 
'  vision  news),  cross-media  (i.e.  comparisons  of  radio  and 
print  coverage  of  the  same  event),  cross-national  (i.e. 
I  comparisons  of  daily  newspaper  coverage  of  the  same 
I  events  in  various  English-speaking  countries),  or  a  mix- 
{  ture  of  these.  There  may  also  be  comparisons  over  time. 
Some  time  will  be  spent  examining  critically  and  employ- 
ing research  tools  and  methods  used  in  such  studies. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Journalism  28.100,  28.200,  Mass 
[Communication  27.111,  27.211  or  permission  of  the 
School. 
Brian  Taylor 

iMass  Communication  27.311  (28.310) 
Advanced  Study  of  the  Mass  Media 

'An  examination  of  the  philosophical  and  theoretical 
foundations  of  mass-communication  studies.  The  course 
is  an  analysis  of  the  content  of  selected  theories  with  a 
view  to  assessing  the  contributions  they  make  to  the 
understanding  of  mass  communication.  (Also  listed  as 
j Sociology-Anthropology  56.311.) 

(Prerequisite:  One  of  Journalism  28.200,  Mass  Com- 
Imunication  27.211,  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  permission  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  or  the  Department  of  Sociolo- 
gy- 

jDay  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 


Journalism  28.320 

Advanced  Reporting  and  Editing 

The  reporting  of  public  affairs  for  newspapers,  radio  and 
television.  Students  do  work  in  each  medium,  much  of  it 
for  publication  or  broadcast,  and  gain  practical  experi- 
ence in  writing  for  deadline,  editing,  editorial  decision- 
making and  other  areas  of  professional  practice. 
Prerequisites:  Journalism  28.101*  and  28.220. 
Day  division:  Day-long  seminar  once  a  week. 
George  Frajkor,  Murray  Goldblatt,  T.J.  Scanlon,  Marvin 
Schiff 

Journalism  28.321* 
Career  Seminars 

An  opportunity  for  the  student  to  specialize  by  doing 
work  in  such  areas  as  television,  radio,  magazines, 
public  relations,  creative  writing,  editorial  writing, 
freelancing,  the  film,  or  reporting  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. Certain  of  these  specialties  may  not  be  offered  in 
a  given  year. 

Prerequisite:  For  Third-year  and  one-year  B.J.  students 
only. 

Day  division:  Annually,  as  required;  two  hours  alternate 
weeks  all  year. 

Cameron  Graham,  Sarah  Jennings,  Brian  Taylor 
Journalism  28.333 

The  Motion  Picture:  The  Development  of  a  Modern 
Medium 

An  examination  of  the  motion  picture  as  an  historical 
document,  which  reflects  social,  intellectual  and  cultural 
development  of  the  twentieth  century.  Although  the  em- 
phasis will  be  on  films,  students  will  be  required  to  read 
widely  in  other  sources.  (Also  listed  as  Film  Studies 
19.333.) 

Prerequisite:  For  Third-  and  Fourth-year  students,  or  by 
special  permission  of  the  School. 
Day  division:  Classroom  discussion  and  showings  four 
hours  a  week. 

Journalism  28.351* 
Communications  Law  I 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  general  laws  govern- 
ing the  mass  media  in  Canada  with  attention  to  their 
effect  on  freedom  of  expression.  Specific  topics  for 
examination  include:  contempt  of  court;  free  press,  fair 
trial;  revealing  of  sources;  civil  defamation;  criminal  libel; 
obscenity  and  censorship;  copyright;  privacy;  govern- 
ment secrecy;  the  law  of  advertising.  (Also  offered  in  the 
Department  of  Law  as  Law  51.351*.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  School. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussions  three 
hours  a  week. 
W.H.  Kesterton 

Journalism  28.352* 
Communications  Law  II 

The  law  as  it  affects  the  Canadian  broadcasting  and 
communications  industry.  The  primary  focus  of  the 
course  will  be  on  the  operations  of  the  Canadian 
Radio-Television  and  Telecommunications  Commission. 
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Specific  topics  for  examination  may  include:  administra- 
tive formulation  of  policy;  multiple,  monopoly  and  foreign 
ownership;  control  of  program  content  (violence,  obscen- 
ity, 'good  taste',  food  and  drug  commercials,  liquor 
advertising,  indirect  censorship);  controlling  program 
quality;  the  provision  of  a  right  of  access  to  the  media; 
cablevision  licensing  and  control;  alternative  sanctions. 
(Also  offered  in  the  Department  of  Law  as  Law 
51.352*.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  School. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 

three  hours  a  week. 

Journalism  28.400 
Basic  Issues 

A  seminar  on  leading  news  topics  of  the  day.  Stress  will 
be  placed  upon  intensive  investigation  and  consideration 
of  perennial  problems  as  well  as  emerging  public  issues 
likely  to  confront  the  professional  journalist. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  28.300. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Mass  Communication  27.401  (28.401) 
Advanced  Media  Research 

An  advanced  study  of  specific  methodological  issues 
and  statistical  techniques  appropriate  to  the  investigation 
of  theoretical  questions  concerning  mass  communication 
and  society.  The  course  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
selection  of  appropriate  methodologies  and  models  for 
investigating  specific  questions  and  for  this  reason  the 
content  of  the  seminar  changes  somewhat  from  year  to 
year.  Among  the  topics  that  may  be  considered  are 
content  analysis,  multivariate  analysis,  scale  construc- 
tion techniques,  path  analysis  and  experimental  and 
survey  design. 

Prerequisite:  Mass  Communication  27.201  or  permission 
of  the  School. 

Mass  Communication  27.411  (28.410) 

Selected  Problems  in  Mass-Communication  Analysis 

In  a  given  year,  selected  policies  and  practices  of  media 
and  regulatory  institutions  are  considered.  Issues  may 
include  the  political  process,  national  sovereignty,  na- 
tional identity  or  cultural  values  in  relation  to  mass 
communications.  (Also  listed  as  Sociology-Anthropology 
56.411.) 

Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  standing  in  Honours  Mass 
Communication  or  permission  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism or  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropolo- 
gy- 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Journalism  28.421 
Specialized  Reporting 

An  opportunity  for  students  to  specialize  by  acquiring 
background  and  undertaking  assignments  in  all  media  in 
various  specialized  areas,  such  as  science  and  technol- 
ogy, business  and  finance,  sports,  the  arts,  international 
affairs,  Canadian  politics  and  government,  social  wel- 
fare. Certain  of  these  specialties  may  not  be  offered  in  a 
given  year. 


Prerequisite:  Journalism  28.320. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
Wayne  Cheveldayoff,  Murray  Goldblatt,  Patrick  Mac- 
Fad  den,  Marvin  Schiff,  David  Van  Praagh 

Journalism  28.434* 
Media  and  Society  I 

An  analysis  of  communications  theory  and  the  develop- 
ment of  communications  media  as  influential  institutions 
in  western  society,  with  special  attention  to  landmark 
events  in  Canada,  Britain  and  the  United  States.  An 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  current  social  science 
research  studies  as  they  relate  to  journalism  and  com- 
munication. 

Prerequisite:  For  students  in  the  one-year  program. 
Stuart  Adam 

Journalism  28.435* 
Media  and  Society  II 

An  examination  of  the  role  and  structure  of  the  news 
media  in  Canada  with  special  attention  to  problems  of 
ownership,  monopoly,  government  control,  content,  cen- 
sorship and  social  and  political  responsibility. 
Prerequisite:  For  students  in  the  one-year  program. 
Peter  Johansen 

Journalism  28.440* 
Media  Practices 

A  seminar  covering  techniques  of  reporting  with  special 
focus  on  news  judgment,  ethics,  interviewing,  newsroom 
organization;  the  examination  of  the  news  channels  in 
such  public  institutions  as  the  courts,  municipal  govern- 
ment, public  agencies  and  Parliament. 
Prerequisite:  For  students  in  the  one-year  program. 
Murray  Goldblatt,  Robert  Rupert 

Journalism  28.441  * 
Reporting  Laboratory  I 

A  laboratory  course  in  basic  reporting  in  various  media.  . 
Prerequisite:  For  students  in  the  one-year  program. 

Journalism  28.442* 
Reporting  Laboratory  II 

A  laboratory  course  in  advanced  reporting  in  various 
media. 

Prerequisite:  For  students  in  the  one-year  program. 


Journalism  28.444* 
Interpretative  Reporting 

An  examination  of  research  and  writing  techniques  used 
in  feature  and  background  reporting.  Students  will  re- 
search to  professional  standards  the  material  needed  foi 
a  series  of  articles  on  a  subject  of  their  own  choosing, 
normally  related  to  public  affairs  in  the  Ottawa  area. 
While  the  emphasis  will  be  on  a  print  series  students 
may,  with  permission,  work  in  other  media. 
Prerequisite:  For  students  in  the  one-year  program. 
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Journalism  28.445* 
Editorial  Techniques 

Combined  seminars  and  workshops  in  the  problems  of 
copy  handling,  film  handling,  headline  writing,  writing  to 
film,  news  judgment,  bias  and  balance  and  general 
jsemantics.  A  theoretical  and  practical  look  at  the  law  as 
t  relates  directly  to  media  practices  with  particular 
attention  to  laws  of  contempt,  slander,  libel  and  invasion 
Df  privacy. 

Prerequisite:  For  students  in  the  one-year  program. 

Journalism  28.461* 
Perspectives  on  Modern  Society 

<\  seminar  course  examining  texts  from  the  social  sci- 
ences, philosophy,  literature  and  journalism  for  the  con- 
:ribution  they  make  to  an  understanding  of  issues  facing 
-nodern  industrial  society. 

Prerequisite:  For  students  in  the  one-year  program. 

Journalism  28.462* 
[Public  Issues  in  Canada 

seminar  course  examining  literature  and  other  sources 
n  an  attempt  to  understand  continuing  and  emerging 
Dolitical,  social  and  economic  problems  in  contemporary 
Canada. 

3rerequisite:  For  students  in  the  one-year  program. 

Journalism  28.490 
Honours  Tutorial 

Students  are  asked  to  analyse  some  of  the  major 
achievements  in  contemporary  journalism.  They  work 
ndividually  and  in  groups  in  presenting  research  papers. 
Students  are  also  given  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
background  and  experience  in  the  managerial  aspects 
and  production  of  print  and  broadcast  journalism. 
3rerequisite:  Journalism  28.320. 

ivlass  Communication  27.497  (28.497) 
Honours  Essay 

During  their  Fourth  year,  Honours  candidates  in  Mass 
Communication  are  required  to  present  a  major  research 
sssay.  The  Honours  Essay  is  carried  out  under  the 
jirection  of  a  faculty  supervisor  who  is  either  selected  by( 
Khe  candidate  or  assigned  early  in  the  year.  Candidates 
are  examined  orally  on  their  essays, 
prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing  in  Mass 
Communication. 

Journalism  28.498 
Honours  Research 

Students  in  this  course  will  have  to  carry  out  directed 
esearch  and  prepare  a  project  under  the  supervision  of 
3ne  faculty  member.  The  deadline  for  completion  of  the 
lonours  research  project  is  April  1 . 
Prerequisite:  For  B.J.  Honours  students  only.* 
Day  division. 

Students  should  refer  to  general  Faculty  of  Arts  regula- 
rs regarding  submission  of  Honours  Essays,  (pp. 
35-66). 


Journalism  28.499 
Research  Credit 

Students  will  carry  out  directed  research  and  prepare  a 
project  under  the  supervision  of  one  faculty  member. 
The  deadline  for  completion  of  the  Honours  research 
project  is  April  1 . 

Prerequisite:  For  students  in  the  one-year  program. 
Day  division. 
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General  Information 


The  Department  of  Linguistics  offers  courses  leading  to 
Major  and  Honours  degrees  in  Linguistics.  The  aim  of 
these  courses  is  to  provide  the  student  with  the  theoreti- 
cal and  methodological  bases  and  procedures  for  the 
analysis  of  language  and  languages,  on  both  the  de- 
scriptive and  historical  levels.  In  addition  to  the  introduc- 
tory course  (Linguistics  29.100),  there  is  a  core  of  half 
courses  dealing  with  special  areas  within  linguistics, 
such  as  historical  linguistics,  semantics,  psycholinguis- 
tics,  sociolinguistics,  language  typology,  language 
pedagogy  and  speech  science.  Advanced  courses  deal 
with  phonetics,  phonology,  grammar,  and  linguistic 
theory. 

The  Department  also  offers  Combined  Majors  and  Com- 
bined Honours  degrees  with  Classics,  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Russian, 
Sociology- Anthropology,  and  Spanish. 

The  Department  of  Linguistics  offers  a  five-course  prog- 
ram leading  to  a  Certificate  in  the  Teaching  of  English 
as  a  Second  Language  for  those  students  who  already 
have  a  degree,  in  either  Linguistics  or  another  subject, 
or  who  have  extensive  experience  in  teaching.  The 
courses  include  theory  and  practice  in  teaching  English 
as  a  second  language,  the  structure  of  English,  and 
various  optional  courses. 

The  Department  offers  a  program  of  courses  in  English 
as  a  Second  Language  for  non-native  speakers.  See  the 
description  after  the  listing  of  courses  in  Linguistics,  (p. 
141). 


Major  Programs 


To  graduate  with  a  Major  in  Linguistics,  students  must  j 
meet  the  following  requirements:  i 

Linguistics  29.100  (Introduction),  29.301*  (Phonetics),  R 
29.302*  (Phonology),  29.303*  (Language  Analysis),  L 
29.304*  (Grammatical  Analysis),  29.381*  (Language  n 
Structure),  plus  three  course-credits  at  the  200  level  in  a 
Linguistics  other  than  Linguistics  29.220  and  29.225.  In  \  fc 
addition,  all  students  must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  ( 
a  modern  language  other  than  English,  proficiency  to  be  j( 
determined  by  an  oral  or  written  test  given  by  the  ^ 
Linguistics  Department.  ,  t 

To  graduate  with  a  Combined  Major  in  Linguistics,  ii 
students  must  meet  the  following  requirements:  | « 

Linguistics  29.100  (Introduction),  29.301*  (Phonetics),  ' 
29.302*  (Phonology),  29.303*  (Language  Analysis), 

29.304*  (Grammatical  Analysis),  plus  one  course-credit  H 

at  the  200  level  in  Linguistics  other  than  Linguistics  il 

29.220  and  29.225.  ' « 

'I 

  :s 

Honours  Programs  1 1  I 



To  graduate  with  Honours  in  Linguistics,  students  must 
meet  the  following  requirements: 

Linguistics  29.100  (Introduction),  29.301*  (Phonetics), 
29302*  (Phonology),  29.303*  (Language  Analysis), 
29.304*  (Grammatical  Analysis),  29.381*  (Language  j 
Structure),  29.401*  (Advanced  Phonology),  29.402*  ■ 
(Advanced  Grammar),  29.409*  (Advanced  Theory),  : 
29.461*  (Experimental  Linguistics),  plus  four  course-  j 
credits  at  the  200  level  in  Linguistics  other  than  Unguis- 
tics  29.220  and  29.225.  In  addition,  all  students  must  , 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  a  modern  language  other 
than  English,  proficiency  to  be  determined  by  an  oral  or 
written  test  given  by  the  Linguistics  Department. 

To  graduate  with  a  Combined  Honours  in  Linguisitics,  \ 
students  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

] 

Linguistics  29.100  (Introduction),  29.301*  (Phonetics), 
29.302*  (Phonology),  29.303*  (Language  Analysis), 
29.304*  (Grammatical  Analysis),  29.381*  (Language 
Structure),  29.401*  (Advanced  Phonology),  29.402* 
(Advanced  Grammar),  29.409*  (Advanced  Theory),  plus 
one  course-credit  at  the  200  level  in  Linguistics  other 
than  Linguistics  29.220  and  29.225.  In  addition,  all 
students  must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  a  modern 
language  other  than  English,  proficiency  to  be  deter- 1 
mined  by  an  oral  or  written  test  given  by  the  Linguistics 
Department. 

For  the  Combined  Honours  in  Russian  and  Linguistics, 
Translation  Option,  see  the  entry  for  the  Department  of 
Russian,  p.  164. 
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Certificate  in  the  Teaching  of  English  as  a  Second 
Language 


To  receive  the  Certificate  in  the  Teaching  of  English  as 
a  Second  Language,  students  must  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

Linguistics  29.100  (Introduction),  29.220  (TESL),  29.225 
(TESL  Practicum),  29.285  (Structures  of  English),  plus 
one  optional  course-credit  chosen  from  among  the  fol- 
lowing for  which  the  student  has  the  necessary  pre- 
requisite: any  course  in  a  modern  language  other  than  a 
literature  course;  any  further  course  in  linguistics  or  the 
psychology  of  learning;  any  course  in  history,  political 
science  or  sociology  that  deals  specifically  with  Cana- 
dian Society;  or  any  course  in  Canadian  literature.  In 
addition,  students  in  the  CTESL  Program  must  be  fluent 
in  English,  proficiency  to  be  determined  by  an  oral  or 
written  test  given  by  the  Linguistics  Department. 

It  should  be  noted  that  students  cannot  receive  both  a 
B.A.  and  a  Certificate  at  the  same  time,  nor  can  courses 
ncluded  in  a  B.A.  or  other  degree  be  credited  towards 
:he  Certificate.  If  any  of  the  foregoing  Linguistics 
courses  are  included  in  the  B.A.,  then  the  student  must 
:hoose  other  courses  in  Linguistics  in  consultation  with 
:he  Department. 


bourses  Offered 


Jnguistics  29.100 
ntroduction  to  Linguistics 

Elementary  principles  and  methods  of  descriptive 
analysis  of  language;  phonetics;  phonology;  morphology; 
jyntax.  Survey  of  other  areas  of  linguistics:  historical 
inguistics,  sociolinguistics,  psycholinguistics,  semantics, 
applied  linguistics. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week. 

jnguistics  29.211* 
historical  Linguistics 

>rinciples  and  methods  of  the  historical  analysis  of 

anguages;  the  comparative  method;  internal  reconstruc- 

ion;  sound  change;  rule  change;  the  philological 

nethod;  problems  in  historical  analysis. 

'rerequisite:  Linguistics  29.100. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

.inguistics  29.220 

reaching  English  as  a  Second  Language 

jnguistic  theory,  descriptions  of  English,  and  psycholin- 
juistics,  applied  to  curriculum  design  and  selection  of 
nethods  of  teaching  English  to  non-native  speakers. 
5rerequisite  or  corequisite:  Linguistics  29.100. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 


Linguistics  29.221* 

Techniques  in  Applied  Linguistics  I 

Practical  phonetics  and  phonology.  Error  analysis.  Con- 
trastive  analysis.  Language  testing. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Linguistics  29.100. 
Evening  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Linguistics  29.222* 

Techniques  in  Applied  Linguistics  II 

Course  design.  Language  laboratory  materials.  Inventory 
of  classroom  techniques.  Teaching  reading  and  writing. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Linguistics  29.100. 
Evening  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Linguistics  29.223* 

Theoretical  Bases  of  Applied  Linguistics 

Theoretical  linguistics  and  psycholinguistics  in  second 
language  pedagogy.  Characteristics  of  current  ap- 
proaches to  language  teaching  and  an  examination  of 
relationships  between  methods  and  aims. 
Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.100. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Linguistics  29.225 

Practicum  in  Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Lan- 
guage 

Presentation  of  techniques  of  teaching  English  as  a 

second  language.  Practice  includes  lesson  planning  and 

teaching  language  skills.  Observations,  peer  teaching, 

tutoring  and  practice  teaching  in  ESL  classrooms  are 

essential  requirements. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Linguistics  29.220. 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Linguistics  29.232* 
Semantics 

The  study  of  meaning  as  a  part  of  the  study  of  com- 
munication. Organization  of  the  semantic  structure  of 
language,  and  the  relation  of  this  structure  to  the  lexi- 
con. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.100. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Linguistics  29.261  * 
Psycholinguistics 

Language  performance  and  language  use;  the  produc- 
tion and  perception  of  language;  psychological  proces- 
ses involved  in  speech  performance;  the  relevance  of 
these  questions  to  linguistic  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.100. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Linguistics  29.262* 
Bases  of  Speech  Science 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  voice 
communication;  speech  analysis  and  speech  synthesis, 
including  methods  of  speech  transmission,  techniques 
for  speech  analysis  and  synthesis,  and  questions  con- 
cerning intelligibility. 
Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.100. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
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Linguistics  29.264* 

Speech  and  Language  Problems 

An  examination  of  the  congenital,  developmental  and 
acquired  disorders  of  language,  speech  and  voice;  pre- 
valences, types,  causes,  and  effects;  related  research. 
Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.261*. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Linguistics  29.271  * 
Sociolinguistics 

The  place  of  language  within  society;  bilingual  and 
multilingual  communities;  language,  social  mobility,  and 
social  stratification;  sociolinguistic  factors  in  language 
change. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.100. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Linguistics  29.272* 
Language  Typology 

The  study  of  language  typology  as  a  classificatory 
device,  universalist  hypothesis,  and  areal  feature. 
Methodology  in  language  typology.  The  theoretical  mate- 
rial is  based  on  a  survey  of  the  world's  languages  and 
language  types. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.100. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Linguistics  29.285 
Structures  of  English 

An  intensive  introduction  to  the  structures  of  the  English 
language,  with  particular  emphasis  on  syntax;  questions 
of  usage  and  style;  an  introduction  to  regional,  social 
and  stylistic  variation  in  English  and  to  Canadian  En- 
glish. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.100. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Linguistics  29.301* 
Phonetics 

Recognition,  description,  transcription  and  production  of 
speech  sounds;  systems  of  transcription;  the  nature  of 
the  speech-producing  mechanism;  the  acoustics  of 
speech  sounds.  (Also  listed  as  Anthropology  54.301*.) 
Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.100. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Linguistics  29.302* 
Phonology 

The  sound-systems  of  languages;  methods  for  the 
analysis  and  description  of  phonological  structure.  The 
course  concentrates  on  generative  theory  with  compari- 
sons to  other  theories.  (Also  listed  as  Anthropology 
54.302*.) 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.301*. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Linguistics  29.303* 
Language  Analysis 

Direction  and  practice  in  the  analysis  of  grammatical 
material,  including  both  morphology  and  syntax.  Models 
for  the  description  of  grammatical  regularities.  Course 


work  consists  principally  of  practical  exercises.  (Also 

listed  as  Anthropology  54.303*.) 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.100. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Linguistics  29.304* 
Grammatical  Theory 

Comparison  of  major  current  schools  of  linguistics. 
Theories  of  grammatical  structure.  The  testing  of  gram- 
matical hypotheses.  Grammatical  structure  and  mean- 
ing. Course  work  consists  principally  of  lectures  and 
readings.  (Also  listed  as  Anthropology  54.304*.) 
Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.303*. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Linguistics  29.381* 
Language  Structure 

Intensive  analysis  of  the  linguistic  structure  of  a  selected 
language,  the  structure  of  which  is  not  currently  being 
offered  elsewhere  in  the  University.  This  course  may  be 
taken  for  credit  twice  provided  a  different  language  is 
being  studied.  Language  for  1979-80:  Hungarian. 
Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.100. 
Evening  division,  Second  term:  Two  hours  a  week. 

Linguistics  29.390 
Independent  Study 

Research  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the 
Department.  Projects  may  be  organized  on  an  individual 
basis,  or  as  a  special  seminar  directed  by  an  instructor. 
No  more  than  one  group  project  is  offered  in  any  one 
year.  Normally  open  only  to  Third  and  Fourth  year 
students. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 

Linguistics  29.391  * 
Independent  Study 

Research  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the 
Department.  Projects  may  be  organized  on  an  individual 
basis,  or  as  a  special  seminar  directed  by  an  instructor. 
No  more  than  one  group  project  is  offered  in  any  term. 
Normally  available  only  to  Third  and  Fourth  year  stu- 
dents in  Linguistics. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
First  term. 

Linguistics  29.392* 
Independent  Study 

Research  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the 
Department.  Projects  may  be  organized  on  an  individual 
basis,  or  as  a  special  seminar  directed  by  an  instructor. 
No  more  than  one  group  project  is  offered  in  any  term. 
Normally  available  only  to  Third  and  Fourth  year  stu- 
dents in  Linguistics. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Second  term. 

Linguistics  29.401  * 
Advanced  Phonology 

A  continuation  of  Linguistics  29.302*.  Among  topics 
covered:  the  methodological  problems  of  phonology,  the 
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problems  of  markedness  and  natural  rules,  ordering, 

abstractness,  and  other  current  theoretical  develop- 
ments. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.301*,  29.302*.  29.303*, 
29.304*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Linguistics  29.402* 
.  Advanced  Grammar 

.  A  continuation  of  Linguistics  29.304*.  Among  topics 
)  covered:  global  rules,  clause  movement,  constraints, 
trace  theory,  and  other  current  developments  in  syntac- 
tic analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.301*,  29.302*,  29.303*, 

29.304*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

d  Linguistics  29.409* 

3  Seminar  in  Current  Issues  in  Linguistics 

e  The  investigation  of  a  theoretical  issue  that  is  currently 
s  the  subject  of  controversy  in  linguistics,  the  topic  being 

selected  each  year  by  the  students  and  faculty. 

Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.301*,  29.302*,  29.303*, 

29.304*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Linguistics  29.461  * 
e  Seminar  in  Experimental  Linguistics 

3l  Experimental  phonetics;  the  investigation  of  linguistic 
j  performance;  the  testing  of  propositions  derived  from  the 
ie  theory  of  linguistic  competence. 

a(  Prerequisite:  Linguistics  29.301*,  29.302*,  29.303*, 
29.304*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Linguistics  29.490 
Tutorial  in  Linguistics 

ft  A  course  designed  to  permit  a  student  to  pursue  his  or 
(her  interests  in  a  selected  area  of  linguistics.  The 
j  student  prepares  papers  as  a  basis  for  discussion  with 
rT  the  tutor.  The  topic  of  study  must  have  the  prior  ap- 
it]  proval  of  the  tutor  and  the  Department.  The  course  is 
available  only  to  Fourth  year  Honours  students,  and  may 
be  taken  only  once. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 

Linguistics  29.491* 
Tutorial  in  Linguistics 

li,  A  course  designed  to  permit  a  student  to  pursue  his  or 
her  interests  in  a  selected  area  of  linguistics.  The 
student  prepares  papers  as  a  basis  for  discussion  with 

.  the  tutor.  The  topic  of  study  must  have  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  tutor  and  the  Department.  The  course  is 

"  ^available  only  to  Fourth  year  Honours  students,  and  may 
be  taken  only  once. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
First  term. 


Linguistics  29.492* 
Tutorial  in  Linguistics 

A  course  designed  to  permit  a  student  to  pursue  his  or 
her  interests  in  a  selected  area  of  linguistics.  The 
student  prepares  papers  as  a  basis  for  discussion  with 
the  tutor.  The  topic  of  study  must  have  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  tutor  and  the  Department.  The  course  is 
available  only  to  Fourth  year  Honours  students,  and  may 
be  taken  only  once. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Second  term. 


Courses  in  English  as  a  Second  Language 


General  Information 

The  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
who  are  qualified  for  admission  to  any  faculty  but  whose 
native  language  is  not  English,  and  whose  scores  on  the 
Carleton  English  Proficiency  test  or  other  tests  recog- 
nized by  the  University  indicate  they  would  encounter 
serious  difficulties  in  a  full  academic  program.  No  stu- 
dent who  has  native  or  native-like  command  of  English 
is  permitted  to  take  any  of  these  courses. 

The  intensive  course  offered  at  the  elementary  level 
concentrates  on  the  development  of  oral  self-expression 
and  comprehension  of  spoken  English.  Many  students 
taking  this  course  have  a  "bookish"  knowledge  of  the 
language,  at  a  basic  level,  but  can  hardly  speak  or 
understand  when  spoken  to.  All  courses  at  the  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  levels  give  much  more  emphasis 
to  reading  and  writing,  as  the  aim  of  these  courses  is 
preparation  for  university/professional  work.  In  the  ad- 
vanced courses,  most  of  the  class  time  is  devoted  to 
developing  skill  in  written  English. 

Placement  in  these  courses  is  determined  by  a  one- 
and-a-half  hour  test  administered  by  the  staff  of  the  ESL 
unit.  No  challeges  for  credit  can  be  made  for  credit  in 
ESL  nor  in  any  other  language  offered  at  the  university. 

English  as  a  Second  Language  21.150  and  21.155 
cannot  both  be  taken  for  credit,  nor  can  21.190  and 
21.195. 

English  as  a  Second  Language  21.115 
Intensive  Elementary  English 

For  students  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  English. 
This  level  emphasizes  reinforcement  of  oral  skills, 
though  the  development  of  reading  and  writing  also 
receive  attention. 

Day  division,  First  term  and  Second  term:  Fifteen  hours 
a  week  plus  tutorials  and  laboratory  work. 

English  as  a  Second  Language  21.150 
Intermediate  English 

For  students  who  have  acquired  a  basic  knowledge  of 
English  structures  and  some  oral  fluency.  This  level 
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concentrates  on  expanding  reading  and  writing  skills  at 
the  sentence  and  paragraph  levels.  Minimal  work  in  oral 
production. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week  plus  laboratory 

work. 

English  as  a  Second  Language  21.155 
Intensive  Intermediate  English 

For  students  who  have  acquired  a  basic  knowledge  of 
English  structures  and  some  oral  fluency.  This  level 
concentrates  on  expanding  reading  and  writing  skills  at 
the  sentence  and  paragraph  levels.  Minimal  work  in  oral 
production. 

Day  division,  First  term  and  Second  term:  Fifteen  hours 
a  week,  plus  tutorials  and  laboratory  work. 

English  as  a  Second  Language  21.190 
Advanced  English 

For  students  with  a  good  command  of  both  oral  and 
written  English  who  wish  to  further  improve  their  skill, 
and  to  prepare  for  university  work.  Intensive  reading 
using  prepared  material.  Extensive  reading  of  unedited 
texts.  Frequent  compositions  and  short  essays  are  re- 
quired. Oral  presentations  in  preparation  for  seminar 
work. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week,  plus  laboratory 
work. 

English  as  a  Second  Language  21.195 
Intensive  Advanced  English 

For  students  with  a  good  command  of  both  oral  and 
written  English  who  wish  to  further  improve  their  skill, 
and  to  prepare  for  university  work.  Intensive  reading 
using  prepared  material.  Extensive  reading  of  unedited 
texts.  Frequent  compositions  and  short  essays  are  re- 
quired. Oral  presentations  in  preparation  for  seminar 
work. 

Day  division,  First  term  and  Second  term:  Fifteen  hours 
a  week,  plus  tutorials  and  laboratory  work. 


Department  of  Music 


Officers  of  Instruction 


Chairman 
Alan  Gillmor 

Associate  Chairman 
David  Piper 

Professor 
John  Churchill 

Associate  Professors 
Alan  Gillmor 
David  Piper 

Assistant  Professors 
Patrick  Cardy 
j  Bryan  Gillingham 
Elaine  Keillor 

Adjunct  Professor 

Helmut  Kallmann  (National  Library  of  Canada) 

Sessional  Lecturers 
Ross  Pratt 
Ann  Schau 
Jean  Trevelyan 

Demonstrators 
Barbara  Agnew 
Jonas  Barter 

Instrumental  and  Vocal  Instructors 

Nina  Alexandor  (cello) 

Nat  Battersby  (horn) 

Donald  Bell  (voice) 

Mona  Bernardi  (voice) 

John  Churchill  (conducting) 

Jewell  Couch  (piano) 

Anne  Eggleston  (piano) 

Clare  Ellement  (piano) 

Anna  Feldman  (recorder) 

Barbara  Gaizauskas  (recorder,  piano) 

Netta  Gale  (piano) 

j  Veronica  Goodwin  (oboe  and  cor  anglais) 
Godfrey  Hewitt  (organ) 
Edward  Hounsell  (double  bass) 
Drummond  Hudson  (trombone) 
Verna  Jacobson  (piano) 
David  Johnstone  (guitar) 
Elaine  Keillor  (piano) 
Nancy  Klein  (piano) 
Roy  MacDonald  (trumpet) 
Joan  Milkson  (violin) 
Ross  Pratt  (piano) 
Cathy  Rollins  (flute) 
Barbara  Ross  (voice) 
Ann  Schau  (piano) 
Virginia  Strawn  (piano) 


Jean  Trevelyan  (piano  and  organ) 

James  Wegg  (clarinet) 

Irene  Woodburn-Wright  (piano) 


General  Information 


The  Department  offers  courses  leading  to  both  Major 
and  Honours  degrees  in  Music.  The  purpose  of  these 
courses  is  not  principally  to  train  students  in  the  perform- 
ing aspects  of  the  subject  (although,  half  courses  are 
given  in  applied  music  for  Honours  and  Majors  as 
adjuncts  to  academic  study)  but  rather  to  promote  an 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  understanding  of  music  as  an 
expression  of  human  cultural  activity.  The  study  of 
musical  history  and  of  the  techniques  and  materials  of 
musical  creation  will  form  the  basis  of  all  study.  All 
students  will  be  encouraged  to  examine  the  meanings 
and  motivations  of  the  art  and  to  develop  their  specula- 
tive and  critical  responses  to  it  in  both  historical  and 
contemporary  contexts. 

In  addition  to  its  undergraduate  programs,  the  Depart- 
ment offers  courses  in  the  history  of  Canadian  music  at 
the  graduate  level  in  co-operation  with  the  Institute  of 
Canadian  Studies. 

Students  entering  First  year  who  plan  to  take  a  Major  or 
Honours  in  Music  are  advised  to  consult  the  Department 
as  early  as  possible  to  plan  their  courses.  General 
requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  also  be  read 
carefully,  and  any  students  in  Music  who  wish  to  take 
courses  from  other  Departments  must  be  sure  to  consult 
those  Departments  to  ensure  that  all  necessary  pre- 
requisites are  fulfilled. 

The  Department  also  sponsors  a  variety  of  performing 
groups  including  Carleton  Madrigal  Singers,  Collegium 
Musicum,  "and  Music  Under  Glass.  These  are  open  to 
all  Carleton  students,  and  Music  Major  and  Honours 
students  are  required  to  belong  to  at  least  one  of  them. 
In  addition,  the  Department  sponsors  a  variety  of  weekly 
concerts  and  occasional  guest  lectures  which  are  consi- 
dered necessary  non-credit  activity  for  all  Music  stu- 
dents. 


Major  Programs 


1.  The  major  program  in  Music  normally  consists  of  a 
minimum  of  seven  and  a  half  full-course  credits  in  Music 
as  follows: 

(a)  Music  30.150  and  Music  30.190*  to  be  taken  during 
the  First  year; 

(b)  Courses  totalling  four  full  credits  at  the  200  level, 
normally  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  Second 
year,  which  must  be  chosen  from  30.210*  and  above; 

(c)  The  remaining  two  credits  to  be  chosen  from  the 
300  level. 
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2.  It  is  also  expected  that  some  work  will  be  taken  in 
related  disciplines,  for  example:  Art  History,  Classics, 
Computing  Science,  English,  History,  Languages 
(French,  German,  Italian.  Latin),  Mathematics, 
Philosophy,  Physics. 

3.  Music  Major  students  are  required  to  attain  a  grade 
of  at  least  C-  in  Music  30.150. 


Combined  Majors 


For  Major  programs  combining  Music  with  another  sub- 
ject the  general  rule  is  that  they  must  include  at  least 
four  full-course  credits  in  Music,  of  which  two  must  be  at 
the  200  level  (30.210*  or  above)  and  one  at  the  300 
level.  Combined  Majors  are  not  eligible  for  Performance 
courses. 


Honours  in  Music  (B.  Mus.) 


1.  The  Honours  program  in  Music  normally  consists  of  a 
minimum  of  eleven  full-course  credits  in  Music  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Music  30.150  and  Music  30.190*  to  be  taken  during 
the  First  year; 

(b)  Music  30.250  and  Music  30.290*  to  be  taken  during 
the  Second  year; 

(c)  Music  30.210*.  30.211*.  30.212,  30.213*.  30.214*. 
30.215*  and  30.216*  are  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  Third  year; 

(d)  In  addition,  four  more  courses  in  Music  are  to  be 
taken,  which  must  include  Music  30.390*  and  30.490* 
(normally  taken  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  years  respec- 
tively) and  either  Music  30.498  or  Music  30.460  (each  of 
which  carries  double  weight  in  assessing  the  class  of 
degree  awarded).  Note:  performance  courses  are  re- 
quired as  an  adjunct  to  academic  study  and  as  a  means 
of  furthering  general  musical  growth.  Normally,  the  Hon- 
ours student  is  required  to  elect  performance  courses 
each  year  of  residence  at  Carleton. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  Fourth  year  all  Honours  students 
must  satisfy  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  A  written  comprehensive  examination; 

(b)  A  viva  voce  examination; 

(c)  A  short  recital. 

3.  Honours  students  will  also  normally  be  required: 

(a)  To  pass,  by  the  end  of  the  Third  year,  a  reading 
examination  in  either  French,  German,  Latin  or  Italian; 
(either  French  20.102  or  20.103,  and  German  22.115, 
Latin  16.115,  Italian  26.115,  Spanish  38.115  and  Rus- 
sian 36.100  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  this  examination); 

(b)  To  undertake  work  in  related  disciplines. 

4.  Music  Honours  students  are  required  to  attain  a 
grade  of  at  least  C-  in  Music  30.150  and  Music  30.250. 


Combined  Honours  Programs  (B.A.  Hons.) 


Students  who  wish  to  propose  a  Combined  Honours 
program  must  consult  the  Department.  Normally  they  will 
be  required  to  take  six  courses  which  must  include 
either  Music  30.460  or  30.498  and  at  least  two  courses 
at  the  200  level  (30.210*  or  above)  and  two  courses  at 
the  300  level.  Students  in  the  Combined  Honours  prog- 
ram are  not  eligible  for  the  Performance  courses. 


Diploma  in  Music 


This  program  is  designed  to  attract  individuals  who  have 
a  strong  background  in  performance  on  a  musical  in- 
strument or  voice,  have  been  involved  in  the  teaching  of 
music,  and  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  additional 
academic  qualifications.  The  program  consists  of  five 
courses  as  listed  below  plus  a  graduating  recital  approx- 
imately thirty  minutes  in  length.  This  recital  is  conducted 
on  a  pass/fail  basis  and  will  include  viva  voce  questions 
related  to  the  diploma  requirements. 

Courses  taken  for  the  Diploma  are  normally  creditable 
towards  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
and  a  transfer  student  from  the  Diploma  program  into  a 
degree  program  will  normally  be  required  to  take  at  least 
ten  (or,  in  the  case  of  B.Mus.,  fifteen)  further  courses  in 
addition  to  those  required  by  the  Diploma. 

If  a  student  already  holds  a  degree  in  music  such  a 
student  must  take  for  the  Diploma  five  courses  other 
than  those  already  completed.  Permission  of  the  De- 
partment is  required  for  the  choice  of  these  five  courses. 

Admission  Requirements 

Applicants  will  be  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Music.  Although  normal  admission 
requirements  are  senior  matriculation  and  an  adequate 
level  of  performance,  special  consideration  will  be  ex- 
tended to  other  applicants  under  mature  matriculation 
regulations. 

Course  Requirements 

1.  One  Music  Theory  course  (normally  Music  30.150); 

2.  Two  Music  History  courses  (normally  Music  30.100 
plus  one  full  credit  at  the  200  level,|o  be  chosen  from 
Music  30.210*  and  above); 

3.  One  full  credit  in  Music  Performance  (prospective 
candidates  should  consult  the  Department  about  possi- 
ble exemption  from  this  requirement  through  Carleton's 
"Challenge  for  Credit"  policy); 

4.  A  Music  elective  (to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  Department); 

5.  A  recital  of  approximately  thirty  minutes  duration  plus 
a  viva  voce  examination  on  aspects  of  the  course.  This 
requirement  is  conducted  entirely  on  a  pass/fail  basis 
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and  no  grade  is  awarded.  Candidates  are  normally 
required  to  complete  all  of  these  at  Carleton  University. 

Academic  Standing 

A  candidate  for  the  Diploma  must  obtain  a  grade  of  C+ 
or  better  in  at  least  four  of  the  five  required  courses. 


Courses  Offered 


Music  30.100 

Introduction  to  the  Music  of  Western  Civilization 

This  course  provides  a  general  perspective  of  musical 
history  and  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present  within  the  context  of  Western  Civilization,  with 
special  reference  to  musical  styles  of  the  past  three 
centuries.  It  includes  a  consideration  of  main  trends  and 
significant  personalities  with  emphasis  on  the  listening 
experience  itself. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

P.  Cardy,  A.  Gillmor 

Music  30.115  (30.050) 
Elementary  Materials  of  Music 

A  course  for  those  who,  although  interested  in  the 
theory  of  music,  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  it 
systematically.  Rudiments,  elementary  harmony  and 
basics  of  melodic  writing  are  taught  in  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  course.  There  is  also  practical  study  on  piano 
or  guitar  as  well  as  aural  training  and  elementary 
musical  dictation.  The  emphasis  throughout  is  on  analyt- 
ical listening.  This  course  is  not  accepted,  either  as  an 
Arts  or  Music  option,  toward  the  requirements  of  a  Major 
or  Honours  degree  in  Music. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week  plus  semi- 
nars. 
A.  Schau 

Music  30.150 

Materials  and  Techniques  of  Music  I 

A  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  rhythm,  melody, 
harmony,  counterpoint  and  structures  through  the  style 
of  the  baroque  and  early  classical  periods.  Aural  train- 
ing, keyboard  harmony  and  the  writing  of  music  are 
studied. 

Prerequisite:  Some  keyboard  facility  (or  facility  in  the 
classical  guitar  may  be  considered)  and  permission  of 
the  Department.  A  simple  placement  test  is  conducted  at 
registration  and  is  compulsory  for  all  those  who  wish  to 
enrol.  Specimen  tests  may  be  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  and  a  half  hours  a  week  plus 

seminars. 

J.  Trevelyan 

Music  30.190* 
Performance  lm 

Vocal  or  instrumental  instruction  for  Music  Majors  and 
Honours  students  only.  A  reasonable  standard  of 


achievement  is  demanded  on  entry  and  every  prospec- 
tive student  is  required  to  attend  an  audition  conducted 
by  the  Department  before  being  admitted.  There  is  a 
further  audition  before  a  student  may  proceed  to  Music 
30.290*. 

Individual  tuition,  one  half  hour  a  week. 

Music  30.195* 
Performance  l(2) 

Instruction  for  Music  Majors  and  Honours  students  only, 
in  a  second  instrument  of  their  choice.  There  is  an 
audition  before  a  student  may  proceed  to  continue  this 
study  in  Music  30.295*. 
Individual  tuition,  one  half  hour  a  week. 

Music  30.201 

The  Vocal  and  Choral  Literature  of  Western  Music 

A  study  of  musical  history  through  the  consideration  of 
song,  opera,  oratorio  and  all  forms  of  music  for  voice  or 
voices. 

Prerequisite:  Music  30.100  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 
Music  30.202 

The  Keyboard  Literature  of  Western  Music 

A  study  of  musical  history  through  keyboard  repertory, 
including  a  comprehensive  survey  of  music  for  keyboard 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  twentieth  century  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  composition.  Private  listening  study 
and  analysis  forms  part  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Music  30.100  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week, 
ft  Pratt 

Music  30.203 

Orchestral  and  Chamber  Music  Literature 

A  study  of  music  history  through  the  repertory  of  con- 
certed instrumental  music.  A  wide  range  of  compositions 
from  the  medieval  period  to  the  twentieth  century  forms 
the  basis  of  the  course  and  some  analysis  is  undertaken 
in  addition  to  considerations  of  social  and  biographical 
background. 

Prerequisite:  Music  30.100  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Music  30.210* 

Music  in  the  Middle  Ages 

A  survey  of  European  music  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
including  the  study  of  secular  monophony,  liturgical 
music  and  medieval  polyphony. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
B.  Gillingham 

Music  30.211* 

Music  in  the  Renaissance 

The  development  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  from 
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1400  to  1600,  including  examination  of  the  important 
works  by  the  masters  of  the  Burgundian  and  Flemish 
schools,  of  Roman  and  Protestant  church  music,  of  the 
Italian  madrigal,  the  French  chanson  and  Elizabethan 
music. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
B.  Gillingham 

Music  30.212 

Music  in  the  Baroque  Era 

A  survey  of  European  music  and  its  environment  from 
approximately  1600  to  the  deaths  of  Bach  and  Handel. 
Topics  include:  Italian  opera,  solo  and  concerted  instru- 
mental music;  music  for  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  the  music  and  significance  of  major  per- 
sonalities from  Monteverdi  and  Schuetz  to  Bach  and 
Handel. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
E.  Keillor 

Music  30.213* 

Music  in  the  Classical  Era 

A  study  of  European  music  from  the  early  eighteenth 
century  to  the  beginning  of  Romanticism.  The  evolution 
of  the  Classical  style  is  traced  in  the  important  works  of 
composers  from  the  1720's  to  the  Viennese  school  of 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
£  Keillor 

Music  30.214* 

Music  in  the  Romantic  Era 

A  survey  of  Western  music  from  the  age  of  Beethoven 
to  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Important  genres  (opera, 
art-song,  symphony  and  symphonic  poem)  as  well  as 
individual  and  national  styles  are  examined  in  the  con- 
text of  the  socio-political  climate  of  the  period. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
A.  Gillmor 

Music  30.215* 

Twentieth-Century  Music  to  World  War  II 

Music  from  Tristan  und  Isolde  to  circa  1945,  including 
an  examination  of  modern  idioms  from  Debussyan  im- 
pressionism to  Viennese  expressionism,  nationalism, 
and  Stravinskyan  neoclassicism. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
A.  Gillmor 

Music  30.216* 

Music  Since  World  War  II 

A  study  of  selected  aspects  of  the  musical  avant-garde 
in  the  Western  classical  tradition  since  circa  1945, 
including  post-Webern  serialism,  colouristic  and  textural 
composition,  music  of  political  commitment,  musique 
concrete  and  elektronische  Musik,  synthesizer/compu- 


ter/tape music,  musical  theatre,  process  music,  and  the  n 

music  of  chance.  \ 

Not  offered  1979-80.  A 

it 

Music  30.250  „ 

Materials  and  Techniques  of  Music  II  \ 

A  continuation  of  Music  30.150.  The  study  progresses  to  p 

more  complicated  and  advanced  stages  involving  the  \ 
study  of  styles  from  European  modal  writing  to 

twentieth-century  idioms.  Keyboard  harmony,  aural  dicta-  k 

tion  and  written  work  form  the  basis  of  the  study.  < 

Prerequisite:  Music  30.150  or  permission  of  the  Depart-  ( 
ment. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  and  a  half  hours  a  week  plus 

seminars. 

J.  Churchill 

Music  30.290* 
Performance  ll(1) 

A  continuation  of  Music  30.190*  for  Music  Majors  and 
Honours  students  only.  An  audition  is  necessary  before 
a  student  may  proceed  to  Music  30.390*. 
Individual  tuition,  one  half  hour  a  week. 

Music  30.295* 
Performance  ll(2) 

A  continuation  of  Music  30.195*  for  Music  Majors  and 

Honours  students  only. 

Individual  tuition,  one  half  hour  a  week. 

Music  30.300 

Instrumental  and  Vocal  Literature  Studied  in  situ 

A  course  designed  to  study  the  music  of  a  chosen 
country  in  the  environment  in  which  it  was  composed 
and  originally  performed.  This  is  normally  offered  as  a 
Summer  course  and  given  wholly  or  partly  in  the  country 
concerned.  The  locale  will  vary  from  year  to  year  and 
will  be  chosen  in  conjunction  with  other  departments  of 
the  University  giving  overseas  courses  which  may  be  of 
help  to  Music  students,  e.g.  language  departments. 
Students  are  required  to  attend  seminars  and  to  under- 
take prescribed  reading  before  departure. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Music  30.310* 

Music  in  Canada  1600-1900 

An  historical  survey  of  musical  life  in  Canada  from  1600 
to  1900.  Topics  include:  music  in  New  France;  French- 
Canadian  folksong,  Indian  traditional  song  and  dance; 
musical  life  in  the  nineteenth  century;  popular  music  in 
Canada;  early  composers;  music  in  performance;  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Music  30.311* 

Canadian  Music  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

A  study  of  Canadian  composition  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury with  special  reference  to  post-1945  developments. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 
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Music  30.315 

Music  Cultures  of  the  World  (Elementary 
Ethnomusicology) 

A  comparative  and  analytical  study  of  music  in  non- 
literate,  folk,  and  Asian  high  cultures,  through  an  exami- 
nation of  musical  instruments,  theoretical  systems,  and 
the  role  of  music  in  society. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Music  30.320*  to  30.329* 

Specialized  Studies  in  Selected  Topics 

Courses  to  enable  students  to  study  in  depth  one  or 
more  significant  musical  genres.  Topics  are  selected 
from  such  areas  as:  the  pianoforte  concertos  of  Mozart; 
the  music  of  the  English  Reformation;  myth  and  legend 
in  German  Romantic  Opera;  formal  processes  in  the 
music  of  Stockhausen;  fugue  in  Beethoven;  Satie  and 
his  milieu;  and  may  involve  individual  research  and 
presentation  from  each  student.  Half  courses  may  be 
offered  in  either  the  First  or  Second  term  and  students 
should  consult  the  Department  for  further  details  con- 
cerning course  content. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Music  30.330* 

Notation  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Music 

An  introduction  to  the  notation  of  medieval  and  renais- 
sance music  with  emphasis  on  the  major  paleographic 
and  transcriptional  problems  to  be  encountered  in  early 
chant  notation,  square  and  Franconian  notations,  the 
innovations  of  the  Ars  Nova  and  mannerist  phases, 
white  notation,  and  various  lute  tablatures.  Examples  are 
selected,  for  detailed  study  and  transcription,  from  the 
ninth  to  sixteenth  centuries. 

Prerequisite:  Music  30.210*  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 
Music  30.331* 

Twentieth-Century  Musical  Notation 

A  seminar  in  twentieth-century  notation,  considering  the 
modification  of  existing  systems  to  accommodate  new 
compositional  and  performance  practices  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  systems.  Topics  discussed  include  the 
psychology  of  notation,  information  theory  in  music, 
classification  systems,  graphic  notation,  indeterminate 
scores  and  calligraphic  techniques. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Music  30.340* 

A  History  of  Opera  before  1800 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  opera  from  the  begin- 
nings to  about  1800.  The  course  deals  with  the  major 
monuments  of  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English 
opera,  by  such  composers  as  Monteverdi,  Cavalli,  Scar- 
latti, Purcell,  Lully,  Gluck,  Rameau,  Mozart  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
B.  Gillingham 


Music  30.341  * 

A  History  of  Opera  from  1800  to  the  Present 

A  study  of  the  modern  operatic  tradition  from  approxi- 
mately 1800  to  the  present  day,  including  such  topics  as 
German  romantic  opera,  French-  grand  opera,  Italian 
lyricism,  and  verismo,  Russian  realism  and  German 
expressionism,  Brecht,  Weill  and  Marxism,  Britten  and 
the  English  school. 
Not  offered  1 979-80. 

Music  30.350 

Materials  and  Techniques  of  Music  III 

In  part  a  continuation  of  Music  30.250  and  a  specialized 
course  for  students  who  wish  to  study  the  theory  of 
music  in  some  depth,  possibly  as  preparation  for  post- 
graduate work. 

Prerequisite:  Music  30.250  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

J.  Churchill 

Music  30.355 

Stylistic  and  Structural  Analysis 

A  study  of  traditional  techniques  of  musical  structure  and 
their  application  in  historical  and  contemporary  styles. 
Prerequisite:  Music  30.150,  some  or  all  of  30.210*  to 
30.215*,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
B.  Gillingham 

Music  30.360 
Composition 

A  course  for  students  who  possess  an  aptitude  for 
composition  and  wish  to  study  basic  compositional 
techniques  and  their  application  through  the  writing  of 
original  music. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division. 
P.  Cardy 

Music  30.361 
Orchestration 

A  study  of  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  their  histori- 
cal background,  ranges  and  technical  abilities,  as  well 
as  work  in  the  development  of  fluency  in  score  reading 
and  analysis.  Students  apply  the  techniques  studied  to 
the  preparation  of  assignments  involving  the  orchestra- 
tion, for  various  small  and  large  ensembles,  of  works 
from  a  variety  of  historical  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
P.  Cardy 

Music  30.362 

Electronic  Music  Studio  Techniques 

A  course  designed  primarily  as  a  practical  study  of 
electronic  music  studio  techniques  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  basic  skills  necessary  for  composition  in  the 
electronic  medium.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to 
acquire  special  insight  into  the  problems  of  composition 
in  this  medium  through  the  creation  of  several  short 
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exercises  and,  in  seminar,  through  critical  discussion 

and  evaluation  of  each  other's  work.  Seminar  group  and 

studio  supervision,  plus  private  studio  time.  Enrolment 

for  this  course  is  limited. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 

Music  30.390* 
Performance 

A  continuation  of  Music  30.290*  for  Music  Majors  and 
Honours  students  only.  An  audition  is  necessary  before 
a  student  may  proceed  to  Music  30.490*. 
Individual  tuition,  one  half  hour  a  week. 

Music  30.450 

Materials  and  Techniques  of  Music  IV 

A  continuation  of  Music  30.350  proceeding  to  the  writing 
of  extended  works  in  a  variety  of  idioms  from  the  early 
Renaissance  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  emphasis  is 
less  on  the  production  of  original  compositions  than  on 
the  study  of  stylistic  compositional  techniques  through 
analysis  and  pastiche  writing.  A  measure  of  continuo 
realization  and  editorial  procedures  is  included. 
Prerequisite:  Music  30.350  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Day  division:  Tutorials  two  hours  a  week. 
J.  Churchill 

Music  30.455 
Advanced  Analysis 

A  continuation  of  Music  30.355  to  include  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  a  small  number  of  selected  works  chosen 
from  some  or  all  of  the  major  historical  periods  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  contemporary  avant-garde. 
Not  offered  1 979-80. 

Music  30.460 
Advanced  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  with  a  displayed 
aptitude  for  composition,  and  centres  around  the  writing 
of  original  work,  some  of  which  must  be  prepared  for 
performance.  Students  are  required  to  produce  several 
works  for  either  instrumental/vocal  or  electronic  media 
or  both,  and  appropriate  prerequisites  are  normally  re- 
quired (in  the  form  of  some  or  ail  of  Music  30.350, 
30.355,  30.360,  30.361,  30.362  or  equivalents  and  ac- 
cording to  the  discretion  of  the  Department)  before  a 
student  is  permitted  to  enrol.  In  addition  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  original  work,  seminar  groups  are  held  during 
which  music  by  established  composers  of  diverse  styles 
and  techniques  is  studied  and  critical  discussion  of  each 
student's  work-in-progress  is  encouraged. 
Seminar  and  individual  supervision,  plus  private  time  in 
the  electronic  music  studio  as  required.  For  students 
wishing  to  use  the  electronic  music  studio  facilities, 
enrolment  may  have  to  be  limited. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  student  to  contact  the  instructor 
before  enrolling  in  this  course. 
Day  division. 
P.  Cardy 


Music  30.490* 
Performance  IV(1) 

A  continuation  of  Music  30.390*  for  Honours  students 
only.  A  final  audition  in  the  form  of  a  short  prepared 
recital  is  required. 

Individual  tuition,  one  half  hour  a  week. 
Music  30.498 

Honours  Essay  in  Musicology  (two  credits) 

An  Honours  research  essay  on  a  topic  chosen  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Department  and  an  assigned  supervisor. 
A  high  level  of  personal  research  and  subsequent  pre- 
sentation is  required.  This  course  carries  double  weight. 

Music  30.510*  and  Music  30.511* 
Graduate  Studies  in  Canadian  Music 

See  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 

Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  1979-80 

Beginning  in  the  Summer  of  1976,  Music  30.150  was 
offered  in  alternating  years  in  the  Evening  division. 

Other  courses  will  be  rotated  over  a  period  of  four  years 
in  such  a  way  that  students  may  be  sure  of  meeting 
their  degree  requirements. 
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Officers  of  Instruction 


Chairman 
B.  Wand 

Professors 
Bernard  Wand 
J.C.S.  Wernham 

Associate  Professors 
J.A.  Brook 
Andrew  Jeffrey 
Randal  R.A.  Marlin 
J.T.  O'Manique 
Stephen  Talmage 
James  M.  Thompson 
J.  Wolfe 

Assistant  Professors 
Stanley  G.  Clarke 
D.E.  Dubrule 
B.I.  Egyed 
Marvin  Glass 
John  W.  Leyden 


Courses  Open  to  First  Year  Students 


The  following  full  courses  are  open  to  First-year  stu- 
dents: Philosophy  32.100,  32.110,  32.120  and  32.150. 
The  following  half  courses  are  open  to  First-year  stu- 
dents: in  the  First  term  Philosophy  32.101*;  in  the 
Second  term  Philosophy  32.102*  and  32.108*.  Credit 
will  not  be  given  for  more  than  two  full  courses  or  the 
equivalent  at  the  100  level. 


Major  Program 


Majors  in  Philosophy  will  take  a  minimum  of  six  courses 
in  Philosophy  including  five  courses  beyond  the  1,00 
level. 

These  courses  must  be  chosen  to  include  one  of 
Philosophy  32.205,  32.215,  32.225,  32.305;  one  of 
Philosophy  32.250,  32.280,  32.335,  32.380;  and  one  of 
Philosophy  32.210,  32.240,  32.330. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  students  propos- 
ing a  Combined  Major  program.  The  normal  requirement 
in  Philosophy  is  five  courses,  including  four  beyond  the 
100  level. 

All  Majors  and  Combined  Majors  will  arrange  their 
programs  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 

A  student  who  enters  the  Major  program  before  the  end 
of  First  year  may  not  continue  in  it  unless,  before  the 
beginning  of  Second  year,  he  or  she  has  obtained  a 
grade  of  C-  or  better  in  one  of  the  introductory  courses 
in  Philosophy.  A  student  may  not  enter  the  Major 


program  at  the  end  of  First  year  or  later,  unless  he  or 
she  has  obtained  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  one  of  the 
introductory  courses  in  Philosophy,  or  a  grade  of  B-  or 
better  in  Humanities  10.100. 


Honours  Program 


The  Honours  program  may  be  entered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  First  year  or  by  transfer  from  the  Major  course  (p. 
65).  A  full  introductory  course  or  two  half  courses  in 
Philosophy  will  be  taken  in  the  First  year.  In  certain 
circumstances  this  requirement  will  be  waived  for  stu- 
dents entering  the  Honours  or  Combined  Honours  prog- 
ram after  the  First  year,  who  may  be  permitted  to 
substitute  an  upper  year  course  in  Philosophy. 

The  Honours  program  will  consist  of  a  minimum  of 
twenty  full  courses  or  the  equivalent.  Of  these  at  least 
nine  full  courses,  or  the  equivalent,  including  eight 
beyond  the  100  level,  will  be  courses  in  Philosophy.  The 
program  for  the  Second  and  subsequent  years  will  be 
planned  in  consultation  with  the  Department.  The  follow- 
ing courses  are  required: 

1.  One  of  Philosophy  32.205,  32.225,  32.270,  32.305, 
32.380; 

2.  Either  32.210  or  32.330; 

3.  32.215; 

4.  32.335; 

5.  Either  32.250  or  32.380; 

6.  32.306*  (if  32.305  not  taken  under  1); 

7.  Equivalent  of  two  full  courses  at  the  400  or  500  level. 

Combined  Honours  Programs 

Combined  Honours  programs  are  available  in 
Philosophy  with  the  following  subjects:  Art  History,  En- 
glish, History,  Law,  Political  Science,  Greek,  Economics, 
French,  German,  Mathematics,  Psychology,  Religion 
and  Sociology-Anthropology.  Special  arrangements  may 
be  made  for  other  combinations. 

The  normal  Philosophy  requirements  are  seven  courses 
to  include  six  beyond  the  First  year  level  including  one 
full  course  or  equivalent  at  the  400  or  500  level.  Details 
of  these  programs  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 


Graduate  Program 


The  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  studies  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  For  information  see  the 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 
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Courses  Offered 


Philosophy  32.100 

Themes  in  the  History  of  Philosophy 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
philosophical  issues  through  historically  influential  writ- 
ings. The  development  of  a  number  of  themes  is  traced 
through  the  texts  of  major  philosophers  in  the  Western 
tradition.  Among  these  themes  are  the  nature  and  extent 
of  human  knowledge,  the  validity  of  religious  beliefs  and 
moral  values,  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  and  the 
purpose  and  importance  of  philosophical  thinking. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

D.E.  Dubrule,  A.  Jeffrey 

Philosophy  32.101* 

Ethics  and  Philosophy  of  Religion 

An  examination  of  arguments  for  and  against  the  exis- 
tence of  God;  the  nature  of  religious  language  and  the 
meaning  and  justification  of  moral  judgments. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week. 
J.T.  O'Manique 

Philosophy  32.102* 
Knowledge  and  Meaning 

The  justification  of  our  belief  in  an  external  world  and  in 
the  possibility  of  predicting  the  future,  the  nature  of 
knowledge  and  of  ultimate  reality,  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage and  the  meaning  of  "meaning". 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
J.  Wolfe 

Philosophy  32.103* 
Philosophical  Texts  I 

An  examination,  both  historical  and  critical,  of  selected 
philosophical  texts.  Works  to  be  studied  include  Plato, 
The  Republic  and  Descartes,  Meditations. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Philosophy  32.105 
Philosophical  Texts 

An  introduction  to  some  central  philosophical  issues 
through  an  examination,  both  interpretive  and  critical,  of 
a  selection  of  influential  works  in  Western  philosophy. 
While  the  texts  to  be  studied  are  representative  of 
different  periods  from  Plato  to  the  present  day,  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  relevance  of  previous  thinking  to 
current  philosophical  debates. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Philosophy  32.106* 
Metaphysics  and  Truth 

A  discussion  of  the  following  questions:  how  mind  is 
related  to  body;  what  freedom  is  and  whether  it  is 
possible;  what  truth  is  and  how  philosophical  truths  differ 
from  truths  of  science. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 


Philosophy  32.107* 
Philosophical  Texts  II 

An  examination,  both  historical  and  critical,  of  selected 
philosophical  texts.  Works  to  be  studied  include  Hume, 
An  Enquiry  Concerning  Human  Understanding;  Ayer, 
Language,  Truth  and  Logic. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Philosophy  32.108* 
The  Problem  of  Value 

A  critical  examination  of  the  ways  in  which  evaluations 
may  be  made  in  the  conduct  of  human  life:  Can  we 
justifiably  distinguish  between  actions  as  right  or  wrong? 
Can  we  impartially  assess  some  societies  as  preferable 
to  others?  Can  we  give  acceptable  reasons  for  claiming 
that  one  work  of  art  is  better  than  another? 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
B.  Wand 

Philosophy  32.110 
Consciousness  and  Reality 

An  examination  of  problems  drawn  from  historical  and 
contemporary  sources  concerning  the  relation  of  con- 
sciousness and  reality.  The  questions  to  be  discussed 
will  include:  Are  we  conscious  of  a  world  existing  inde- 
pendently of  us?  Does  our  consciousness  extend  only  to 
objects  in  the  world  or  to  realities  beyond  this  realm?  Is 
consciousness  reducible  to  a  physical  process?  Can 
consciousness  exist  independently  of  the  body?  Is  there 
a  consciousness  of  self  and  what  is  the  relation  between 
self  and  the  body  of  which  we  are  conscious?  Is  there 
consciousness  of  value  existing  objectively  in  the  uni- 
verse? 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

Philosophy  32.120 
Reason  and  Argument 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  controversy  and  of 

procedures  for  help  in  resolving  it  by  rational  means. 

The  course  includes  an  introduction  to  formal  logic.  A 

variety  of  extended  arguments  will  be  considered.  Some 

of  these  arguments  (about  half)  are  philosophical;  others 

are  arguments  in  support  of  controversial  theses  in  such 

fields  as  mo/als,  politics,  education  and  theology. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 

week. 

S.  Talmage 

Philosophy  32.130 

Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

A  study  of  some  of  the  major  contemporary  social  and 
political  issues  such  as  alienation,  education,  freedom, 
power  and  revolution.  The  historical  and  theoretical  roots 
of  these  issues  are  explored  through  the  works  of  such 
classical  philosophers  as  Locke,  Spencer,  Marx  and 
Dewey.  Contemporary  figures  to  be  considered  will 
include:  Fanon,  Galbraith,  Jaspers,  Marcuse  and  Mills. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 
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Philosophy  32.150 

Contemporary  Moral,  Social,  and  Religious  Issues 

A  critical  examination  of  some  of  the  philosophical 
problems  associated  with  such  topical  issues  as  wo- 
men's liberation  (e.g.  marriage,  the  family,  abortion,  and 
sexual  ethics);  Marxism,  atheism  vs.  theism;  the  mean- 
ing of  life  (e.g.  existentialism);  moral  relativism  vs.  moral 
objectivism;  egoistic  vs.  non-egoistic  ethics  (e.g.  Ayn 
Rand  and  utilitarianism);  legal  paternalism  (e.g.  "hard" 
and  "soft"  drugs,  suicide,  medicare);  free  will;  civil 
disobedience  and  the  right  of  nations  to  self- 
determination. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
M.  Glass,  J.  Wolfe 

Philosophy  32.200 
Science  and  Man 

Topics  include  the  scientific  view  of  the  world,  scientific 
revolutions  and  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  objectivity. 
Specific  attention  is  paid  to  fundamental  concepts  such 
as  observation,  explanation,  causation  and  induction. 
The  course  concludes  with  an  examination  of  the  biolog- 
ical and  social  sciences. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 

week. 

B.I.  Egyed 

Philosophy  32.201  * 
Logic 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  and  philosophical 
implications  of  formal  logic  with  emphasis  on  the  follow- 
ing issues:  translation  of  expressions  into  symbolic  form, 
formulation  and  application  of  the  rules  of  valid  infer- 
ence, the  relation  between  logic  and  language,  and  the 
nature  of  logical  necessity. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Philosophy  32.202 

Ideas  of  Man  and  Society  in  Canada 

An  examination  of  Canadian  ideas  of  man,  culture  and 
society  in  the  context  of  their  philosophical  traditions. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  themes  of  nationalism;  man's 
interaction  with  his  natural  and  technical  environment; 
the  individual's  relation  to  his  past,  his  society  and  his 
culture;  and  the  ideological  aspects  of  traditionalism, 
social  reform  and  revolution.  The  following  representa- 
tives of  Canadian  thinking,  among  others,  will  be  discus- 
sed: G.  Grant,  C.B.  McPherson,  F.  Dumont. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 
B.I.  Egyed 

Philosophy  32.205 
Greek  Philosophy 

An  examination  of  early  speculation  in  Greece,  the  roles 
of  the  Sophists  and  of  Socrates,  together  with  a  study  of 
selected  topics  in  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  (Also 
listed  as  Classical  Civilization  13.240.) 


Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 

week. 

A.  Jeffrey 

Philosophy  32.210 
Ethics 

An  examination  of  historical  and  contemporary  discus- 
sions of  the  principal  questions  in  moral  philosophy.  First 
term:  The  secularization  of  ethics,  Hobbes  on  egoism 
and  obligation,  Butler  on  conscience,  Hume  on 
rationalism  in  ethics,  Kant  on  moral  principles.  Second 
term:  Whether  moral  beliefs  can  be  rationally  justified 
and,  if  so,  how;  whether  people  are  morally  responsible 
for  their  actions  and,  if  so,  when;  and  a  selection  of 
moral  issues  such  as  the  following:  punishment,  suicide, 
the  morality  of  war  and  the  rights  of  disadvantaged 
groups. 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

M.  Glass,  J.C.S.  Wernham 

Philosophy  32.21 1  * 
History  of  Ethics 

The  first  half  of  Philosophy  32.210,  Ethics.  (See  the 
description  for  Philosophy  32.210.) 
Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week. 
J.C.S.  Wernham 

Philosophy  32.215 

Modern  Philosophy:  1600-1800 

An  examination  of  the  major  philosophical  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Selections  will  be 
studied  from  the  works  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume. 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

A.  Jeffrey,  J.C.S.  Wernham 

Philosophy  32.225 
Reason  and  Revelation 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  western  philosophy  up  to  the 
end  of  the  Renaissance.  Theories  of  man,  knowledge 
and  reality  are  traced  from  the  early  rationalism  of  the 
Greeks  through  the  syntheses  of  reason  with  Christianity 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  humanist  rationality  of  the 
Renaissance.  In-depth  studies  are  made  of  six  important 
thinkers:  Plotinus,  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  William 
of  Ockham,  Montaigne  and  Francis  Bacon. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

D.E.  Dubrule 
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Philosophy  32.230 
Existentialism 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  existen- 
tialism. Existentialism  is  viewed  as  both  an  outgrowth  of 
and  a  reaction  to  the  philosophical  thinking  of  its 
nineteenth-century  idealist  predecessors,  especially 
Hegel.  An  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  relationship 
between  phenomenology  and  certain  existentialist  thin- 
kers. The  course  tries  to  bring  out  and  clarify  those 
basic  concepts  (the  human  situation,  encounter,  subjec- 
tivity, alienation,  etc.)  which  help  to  define  a  philosophy 
as  existentialist.  The  main  philosophers  to  be  examined 
are  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Sartre,  and  Heidegger,  al- 
though some  mention  will  also  be  made  of  Marcel, 
Jaspers,  and  Buber.  The  course  also  includes  some 
"existentialist"  literature. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 


Philosophy  32.246* 
Death 

A  study  of  major  issues  in  philosophical  thanatology. 
Problems  include  the  medico-legal  definitions  of  death, 
philosophical  concepts  of  death,  our  knowledge  of 
death,  the  possibility  of  and  evidence  for  survival  of 
death  and  reincarnation,  and  the  meaning  and  implica- 
tions of  some  ways  of  dying:  suicide,  euthanasia,  abor- 
tion, genocide  and  capital  punishment.  (Students  are 
reminded  of  a  complementary  course  in  the  First  term, 
Religion  34.238*.) 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Philosophy  or 
Philosophy  32.266*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Seminars  three  hours  a 
week.  In  1979-80  also  offered  off  campus,  First  term. 
Location  to  be  announced. 
D.E.  Dubrule 


Philosophy  32.232* 
Philosophy  of  Science 

An  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  science  including 
discussion  of  scientific  explanation  and  the  relation 
between  theory  and  observation. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Philosophy  32.233* 
Philosophy  of  Social  Science 

The  examination  of  the  types  of  explanation  considered 
to  be  appropriate  to  the  understanding  of  human  nature 
and  conduct. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Philosophy  32.240 
Aesthetics 

Analysis  of  problems  in  the  description,  interpretation 
and  evaluation  of  works  of  art,  including  music,  literature 
and  the  visual  arts,  together  with  the  study  of  types  of 
aesthetic  theory. 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  two  hours  a  week. 
J.M.  Thompson 

Philosophy  32.241* 
Aesthetics 

The  first  half  of  Philosophy  32.240,  Aesthetics.  (For 
Architecture  students  only.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department.  Only  for 
students  who  will  take  Philosophy  32.242*  in  a  later 
year. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  two 
hours  a  week. 
J.M.  Thompson 

Philosophy  32.242* 
Aesthetics 

The  second  half  of  Philosophy  32.240,  Aesthetics.  (For 

Architecture  students  only.) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  32.241*. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  two 

hours  a  week. 

J.M.  Thompson 


Philosophy  32.250 
Philosophy  of  Mind 

What  is  it  to  have  a  sense  of  one's  own  identity?  What 
do  we  know  of  the  self?  What  is  personal  identity  and 
how  is  it  related  to  responsibility,  love,  etc?  What  is  the 
relation  of  'mind'  to  body?  These  are  topics  to  be 
covered  in  the  First  term.  Topics  in  the  Second  term  are 
selected  according  to  students'  interests,  and  often  in- 
clude: free  will;  pleasure  and  pain;  mental  illness;  desire 
and  action;  can  we  will  our  beliefs;  and  how  to  treat 
persons  as  persons,  not  things. 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Discussion  and  lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

S.  Talmage,  J.  Wolfe 

Philosophy  32.251  * 

Personal  Identity  and  the  Self 

The  first  half  of  Philosophy  32.250,  Philosophy  of  Mind. 
(See  the  description  for  Philosophy  32.250.) 
Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Discussion  and  lectures  three 
hours  a  week. 
J.  Wolfe 

Philosophy  32.260 
Philosophy  of  Religion 

A  philosophical  examination  of  some  characteristic  con- 
cepts of  religion,  such  as  faith,  hope,  worship,  revela- 
tion, miracle,  God.  (Also  listed  as  Religion  34.260.) 
Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  two  hours  a  week. 
J.C.S.  Wernham 

Philosophy  32.265 
Philosophy  of  Education 

A  philosophical  study  of  what  are  and  what  should  be 
the  goals  of  education.  Roughly  equal  time  is  spent 
discussing  problems  related  to  pre-university  and  uni- 
versity education.  The  conservative,  liberal,  anarchist 
and  Marxist  conceptions  of  education  will  be  outlined 
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and  evaluated.  The  views  of  Marx,  Russell,  Dewey, 
Piaget,  Neill,  Kohlberg,  Peters,  Wolff,  and  lllich,  among 
others,  are  considered  in  relation  to  such  problems  as 
freedom  and  authority  in  education,  education  and 
ideology,  deschooling  society,  grading,  moral  education 
and  moral  indoctrination,  "I.Q."  testing  the  nature  of  the 
curriculum,  racism  and  the  university,  and  the  "ivory 
tower"  conception  of  the  university.  Some  time  will  be 
devoted  to  a  comparison  of  educational  philosophies  in 
North  America  and  socialist  countries. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 
M.  Glass 

Philosophy  32.266* 

Personal  Ideals  and  Lifestyles 

Problems  of  describing,  analysing  and  evaluating  per- 
sonal ideals  and  lifestyles  will  be  investigated.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  works  of  Iris  Murdoch  and  Albert 
Camus. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 
Philosophy  32.270 

Existentialism  and  Phenomenology 

A  study  of  recent  and  contemporary  philosophical 
movements  in  continental  Europe.  An  account  is  given 
of  the  historical  origins  of  these  movements  in  the 
thought  of  Kierkegaard  and  Husserl.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  philosophy  of  Sartre.  The  views  of  Nietzsche, 
Heidegger,  Camus  and  Merleau-Ponty,  together  with 
those  of  some  of  their  commentators,  will  also  be 
discussed. 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

Philosophy  32.280 

Language  and  Communication 

The  nature  of  language  as  a  system  of  human  com- 
munication, theories  of  meaning  and  meaningfulness, 
the  relation  of  language  to  reality  and  thought. 
Not  offered  1979-80.  Students  wishing  to  take  a  course 
in  the  philosophy  of  language  are  advised  to  consult  the 
University  of  Ottawa  Arts  Faculty  Calendar. 

Philosophy  32.284* 

Society,  Value  and  Technology 

An  examination  of  some  ethical  problems  raised  by 
actual  and  conceivable  advances  in  technology.  In  the 
light  of  the  present  and  future  supply  of  resources,  the 
modern  urban  environment  and  communication  systems, 
what  sort  of  society  should  we  strive  for?  Specific  issues 
to  be  dealt  with  include  genetic  engineering,  obligations 
to  future  generations,  triage  and  fair  distribution  of  the 
world's  vital  resources,  privacy  and  social  control  and 
the  ideas  of  progress  and  growth. 
Prerequisite:  A  full  introductory  course  in  Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

In  1979-80  offered  off  campus,  First  term.  Location  to  be 

announced. 

J.T.  O'Manique 


Philosophy  32.291* 
Philosophy  of  Revolution 

A  study  of  concepts  and  theories  commonly  found  in 
revolutionary  literature.  Concepts  examined  include  alie- 
nation, violence,  repression  and- revolution.  Literature  of 
various  authors  is  considered,  including  Marx,  Lenin, 
Trotsky,  Mao,  Luxemburg,  Sorge,  Sorel,  Fanon,  Guev- 
ara, Marighela,  Vallieres. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Philosophy  32.305 
Modern  Philosophy:  1800- 

An  examination  of  some  major  philosophical  writers  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries:  German  idealism 
from  Kant  to  Hegel;  the  anti-Hegelian  philosophies  of 
Marx,  Kierkegaard,  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche; 
American  Pragmatism  (James,  Peirce  and  Dewey). 
Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

J.M.  Thompson 

Philosophy  32.306* 
Kant  to  Hegel 

The  first  half  of  Philosophy  32.305:  The  development  of 
German  idealism  from  Kant  to  Hegel. 
Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week. 
J.M:  Thompson 

Philosophy  32.320 
Marxism 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  Marxism  is  both  a 
continuation  and  a  radical  critique  of  the  Western 
philosophical  tradition.  After  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  nature  of  dialectical  materialism,  some  traditional 
philosophical  problems  are  discussed  from  a  Marxist 
point  of  view.  Such  issues  as  the  nature  of  man,  the 
way  he  creates  his  environment,  the  historical  forces 
which  condition  him,  and  the  nature  of  alienation  are 
viewed  through  the  writings  of  nineteenth  century  and 
contemporary  Marxists. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Philosophy  32.330 

Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

An  analysis  of  the  concepts  used  to  explain  and  justify 
social  and  political  thinking  or  action:  state,  society,  the 
common  good,  justice,  rights  and  obligations,  punish- 
ment and  liberty,  and  a  consideration  of  the  moral  basis 
of  political  obligation. 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 

week. 

B.  Wand 
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Philosophy  32.335 
Logic 

An  introduction  to  symbolic  logic  together  with  a  discus- 
sion of  some  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  logic. 
Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

J.W.  Ley  den 

Philosophy  32.350 
Philosophy  of  Law 

A  philosophical  investigation  of  the  phenomenon  of  Law 
from  a  variety  of  perspectives.  These  include  the  tradi- 
tional philosophical  approaches  contained  in  the  classi- 
cal theories  of  natural  law,  positivism,  realism  and 
"neo-positivism".  They  also  include  consideration  of  the 
implications  for  law  and  jurisprudence  of  the  various 
social  sciences  and  of  religion.  (Also  listed  as  Law 
51.310.) 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Philosophy  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

P.J.  Fitzgerald  (Law) 

Philosophy  32.366* 
Philosophies  of  Love 

Philosophical  theories  of  love  are  studied  with  emphasis 
on  their  implications  for  understanding  human  nature 
and  developing  moral  ideals. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Philosophy  32.380 

Moore,  Russell,  Wittgenstein 

A  brief  account  of  the  Idealism  of  Bradley  sets  the 
context  for  a  study  of  the  reactions  of  Moore  and 
Russell.  Their  contributions  to  metaphysics,  theory  of 
knowledge  and  linguistic  analysis  are  examined  and 
attention  given  to  their  philosophical  development.  In  the 
Second  term  there  is  a  concentrated  study  of  the  later 
work  of  Wittgenstein.  The  approach  is  both  interpretive 
and  problem-oriented. 

Prerequisites:  Two  courses  in  Philosophy  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

J.W.  Ley  den 

Philosophy  32.391* 
Philosophical  Problems 

Topic  to  be  chosen  annually  from  the  following: 
metaphysics-epistemology,  metaphilosophy.  This  course 
is  primarily  intended  for  Major  or  Honours  students  in 
their  Third  year. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Philosophy  32.399 
Independent  Study 

Normally  restricted  to  students  with  at  least  three 
courses  in  Philosophy  and  with  high  standing  in 


Philosophy  courses.  The  students  submit  topics  for 
approval  and  present  papers  for  grading. 

■  Fourth- Year  Courses 

Philosophy  32.404* 
Greek  Philosophy 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  texts. 
Prerequisite:   Final-year  Honours  standing  in  a 
Philosophy  program  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
First  term:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 

A.  Jeffrey 

Philosophy  32.406* 
Descartes 

Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing  in  a 
Philosophy  program  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Second  term:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
J.C.S.  Wernham 

Philosophy  32.407* 
Hume 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  texts. 
Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing  in  a 
Philosophy  program  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Philosophy  32.408* 
Kant 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  texts. 
Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing  in  a 
Philosophy  program  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Philosophy  32.409* 
Marx 

Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing  in  a 
Philosophy  program  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
First  term:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 

B.  I.  Egyed 

Philosophy  32.411* 

Action,  Intention  and  Responsibility 

Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing  in  a 
Philosophy  program  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Philosophy  32.416* 
Medieval  Philosophy 

Prerequisite:   Final-year  Honours  standing  in  a 
Philosophy  program  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Philosophy  32.421* 
Epistemology 

Prerequisite:   Final-year  Honours  standing  in  a 
Philosophy  program  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
First  term:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
J.W.  Ley  den 


Philosophy  32.431* 
Philosophy  of  Logic 

Prerequisite:   Final-year  Honours  standing  in  a 
Philosophy  program  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Philosophy  32.441  * 

Contemporary  Moral  or  Political  Philosophy 

An  intensive  study  of  recent  works  in  one  or  both  of 
these  areas. 

Prerequisite:   Final-year  Honours  standing  in  a 
Philosophy  program  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Second  term:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
J.  Wolfe 

Philosophy  32.461* 
Philosophy  of  Religion 

Topic  for  1979-80:  The  Concept  of  Symbol.  Problems  in 
the  interpretation  of  religious  language  and  in  the  justifi- 
cation of  religious  claims. 

Prerequisite:   Final-year  Honours  standing  in  a 
Philosophy  program  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Second  term:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
J.M.  Thompson 

Philosophy  32.481  * 
Philosophy  of  Language 

Prerequisite:   Final-year  Honours  standing  in  a 
Philosophy  program  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Philosophy  32.490 
Tutorial 

Philosophy  32.491* 
Tutorial 

Graduate  Courses  Open  to  Undergraduate  Students 

The  following  graduate  course  may  with  permission  be 
taken  by  Honours  and  Combined  Honours  students  in 
their  final  year. 

Philosophy 

32.545  Departmental  Seminar 

Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division,  1979-81 

Summer  1979 

32.105,  32.150,  32.305,  32.306*,  32.335. 

Evening  Division  1979-80 
32.150,  32.210,  32.211*,  32.265. 

Summer  1980 

32.105,  32.150,  32.250,  32.251*. 

Evening  Division  1980-81 
32.150,  32.270,  32.280. 


Department  of  Religion 


Officers  of  Instruction 


Chairman 

C.  Peter  Slater 

Professors 
David  Chung 
Robert  E.  Osborne 
Lawrence  M.  Read 
C.  Peter  Slater 

Associate  Professors 
Nalini  Devdas 
John  P.  Dourley 
Antonio  R.  Gualtieri 
Robert  M.  Polzin 
Stephen  G.  Wilson 

Assistant  Professors 
Leonard  Librande 
Joseph  G.  Ramisch 
Eugene  Roth  man 

Sessional  Lecturers 
A.  Squire 
Z.  Vardi 
A.  Winer 


General  Information 


The  general  purpose  of  courses  offered  in  this  Depart- 
ment is  to  promote  a  sensitive  and  intellectually  mature 
understanding  of  the  basic  ideas  and  concerns  of  out- 
standing religious  leaders  and  movements  irrespective 
of  whether  these  coincide  or  conflict  with  individual 
convictions.  Religious  writings  are  studied  critically,  in  an 
attempt  to  understand  their  meaning,  to  grapple  with 
their  problems,  and  to  assess  their  significance  both  in 
their  original  cultural  context  and  for  our  own  situation. 


Courses  Open  to  First  Year  Students 


Religion  34.100*,  34.101*,  34.102*,  34.103*,  34.104*, 
34.105*,  34.106*,  34.107*,  34.115,  34.116,  34.117, 
34.200,  34.201,  34.207,  34.208,  34.225,  34.237*, 
34.238*,  34.240,  34.245,  34.270,  34.278.  All  other  200- 
level  courses  are  open  to  First-year  and  Qualifying- 
University-year  students  with  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 


Programs  of  Study 


Students  who  elect  Religion  as  their  Major  or  Honours 
subject  will  consult  with  their  respective  departmental 
adviser  before  registration  each  year. 


Department  program  advisers  are: 

Honours,  S.G.  Wilson 
Majors,  LM.  Read 


Main  Areas  of  Study 


Religion  courses  are  divided  into  three  main  areas  in  the 
following  manner: 

Religion  Courses  are  offered  in  three  main  areas: 

1.  Philosophical-Theological  Studies  of  Religion:  Relig- 
ion 34.100*.  34.101*,  34.200,  34.201,  34.235,  34.238*. 
34.260,  34.265*.  34.266*.  34.280,  34.300*.  34.303*. 
34.306,  34.370,  34.390,  34.392,  34.488*.  34.489*. 
34.490,  34.492. 

2.  History  of  Religion:  Jewish  and  Christian  Traditions: 
Religion  34.102*,  34.103*,  34.104*  (in  part),  34.107*, 
34.214,  34.219,  34.223*,  34.225,  34.240,  34.270, 
34.305,  34.321*,  34.330,  34.337,  34.350,  34.390, 
34.392,  34.486*,  34.487*,  34.490,  34.492. 

3.  History  of  Religion:  Other  Religious  Traditions:  Relig- 
ion 34.104*  (in  part),  34.105*.  34.106*.  34.203,  34.204, 
34.205,  34.206,  34.207,  34.208,  34.245,  34.278, 
34.320*,  34.325*.  34.340*.  34.390,  34.392,  34.484*. 
34.485*.  34.490,  34.492. 

For  classification  of  Religion  34.237*  and  34.336*  each 
year,  consult  the  Majors  Adviser. 


Major  Programs 


Students  majoring  in  Religion  shall  acquire  six  course 
credits  in  Religion.  Of  these  six  credits,  at  least  one 
credit  must  be  at  the  more  advanced  levels,  that  is,  300 
or  above.  In  addition,  of  these  six  credits,  at  least  one 
must  be  in  each  of  the  three  main  areas  of  study  as  set 
forth  above.  Courses  shall  be  selected  in  consultation 
with  the  Majors  Adviser. 


Combined  Major  Programs 


A  Major  combining  Religion  with  another  subject  must 
include  at  least  four  courses  in  Religion.  The  precise 
pattern  of  courses  for  each  student  must  be  approved 
by  the  Departmental  Majors  adviser. 


Honours  Programs 


Honours  in  Religion 

The  Honours  program  may  be  entered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  First  year  or  in  later  years  or  by  transfer  from  the 
Major  program. 
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Students  in  the  Honours  program  shall  acquire  ten 
course  credits  in  Religion.  In  acquiring  six  of  these 
credits  the  student  shall  fulfil  the  majors  requirements 
set  forth  above.  In  addition,  the  student  shall  acquire 
four  other  credits  of  which  two  shall  be  at  the  400  level, 
that  is,  34.490  or  other  400-level  seminars.  Courses 
shall  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Honours  Ad- 
viser. 


Combined  Honours  in  Philosophy  and  Religion 


Philosophy:  At  least  seven  courses  including:  an  intro- 
ductory course  or  the  equivalent;  two  of  Philosophy 
32.205,  32.215,  32.225,  32.270,  32.305,  32.380, 
32.416*  and  another  half-course;  32.210  or  32.330; 
32.250  or  if  not  already  taken  32.380;  32.260  if  not 
already  taken  as  34.260,  in  which  case  another  upper- 
level  course;  one  full  course  or  the  equivalent  at  the  400 
level. 

Religion:  Requirements  are  the  same  as  those  listed 
below  for  Combined  Honours  programs. 

Other  Combined  Honours  Programs 

Students  enrolled  in  a  Combined  Honours  program  are 
required  to  take  seven  courses  in  Religion.  In  acquiring 
six  of  these  credits  the  student  shall  fulfil  the  Majors 
requirements  set  forth  above.  In  addition,  the  student 
shall  acquire  one  credit  at  the  400-level.  The  precise 
pattern  of  courses  for  each  student  must  be  approved 
by  the  Departmental  Honours  adviser. 


Courses  Offered 


Note: 

In  certain  cases,  notably  Religion  34.105*  and  34.106*, 
courses  listed  as  being  offered  in  the  Evening  division, 
may  be  scheduled  at  4.30  p.m. 

Religion  34.100* 

Exploring  Religious  Meaning  in  Traditional  Faith 

An  introductory  study  of  basic  themes  in  Eastern  and 
Western  religious  traditions.  Topics  include  mystical  ex- 
perience, faith  and  reason,  contrasting  conceptions  of 
God  and  the  world,  good  and  evil,  myth  and  ritual,  social 
and  moral  values. 

Evening  division,  First  term;  Day  division,  Second  term: 
Lecture-discussion  periods  three  hours  a  week. 
LM.  Read 

Religion  34.101* 

Exploring  Religious  Meaning  in  the  Modern  World 

An  introduction  to  religious  themes,  attitudes  and  values 
in  secular  life  as  expressed  in  contemporary  art,  litera- 
ture and  social  movements.  Topics  include  love  and 
alienation,  the  meaning  of  life  and  death,  faith  and 
doubt,  truth  and  relativism,  peace  and  liberation,  trans- 
cendence and  self-realization. 


Day  division,  First  term  and  Evening  division,  Second 
term:  Lecture-discussion  periods  three  hours  a  week. 
J.  Dourley,  CP.  Slater 

Religion  34.102* 

Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
(Old  Testament) 

An  examination  of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  literary  approaches  to  the  text,  that 
is,  to  the  kind  of  disciplined  attention  which  has  illumi- 
nated the  manifold  examples  of  world  literature  through 
a  variety  of  critical  approaches. 

Evening  division,  First  term;  Day  division,  Second  term: 
Lecture-discussion  periods  three  hours  a  week. 
R.M.  Polzin 

Religion  34.103* 

Introduction  to  New  Testament  Literature 

A  general  survey  of  New  Testament  literature.  An 
examination  of  its  background  in  the  Roman  world  and 
sectarian  Judaism.  The  formation  of  the  Canon  and  the 
Synoptic  Problem.  The  texts  focused  on  are  the  Gos- 
pels, Acts,  writings  of  Paul,  the  Johannine  literature  and 
the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Students  taking  this  course  are  also  encouraged  to  take 
Religion  34.102*. 

Day  division,  First  and  Second  terms;  Evening  division, 
Second  term:  Lecture-discussion  periods  three  hours  a 
week. 

R.E.  Osborne,  S.G.  Wilson 
Religion  34.104* 

Religious  Traditions  in  the  Middle  East 

Common  patterns  of  development  in  the  living  religions 
of  the  Middle  East:  Judaism  and  Islam  —  with  compara- 
tive references  to  Christianity.  Their  organization,  basic 
beliefs,  social  and  ethical  principles  and  practices. 
Day  division,  First  term;  Evening  division,  Second  term: 
Lecture-discussion  periods  three  hours  a  week. 
L  Librande,  E.  Rothman 

Religion  34.105* 

Hindu  Yoga  and  the  Buddhist  Middle  Way 

An  introduction  to  the  historical  development  of  methods 

of  liberation  cultivated  by  Hindus  and  Buddhists  in  India: 

their  philosophical  bases,  ethical  systems,  devotional 

practices,  and  techniques  of  meditation. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lecture-discussion  periods 

three  hours  a  week. 

N.  Devdas 

Religion  34.106* 

Religious  Thought  and  Practice  in  China  and  Japan 

Introductory  survey  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  religi- 
ous faiths  with  emphases  on  their  mythological, 
philosophical,  ritualistic  aspects  and  value  systems. 
Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lecture-discussion 
periods  three  hours  a  week. 
D.  Chung 
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Religion  34.107* 
Christianity 

An  introduction  to  Christian  thought,  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, concerning  such  major  issues  as  the  character 
of  God,  the  role  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  human  nature  and  destiny,  the  ecumenical 
and  charismatic  movements,  the  ordination  of  women, 
and  the  impact  of  secular  culture. 
Evening  division,  First  term;  Day  division,  Second  term: 
Lecture-discussion  periods  two  and  one-half  hours  a 
week, 

CP.  Slater,  J.  Ramisch 
Religion  34.200 

The  Encounter  of  Science  and  Religion 

The  history  of  the  encounter  of  science  and  religion  from 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Scientific 
method  and  the  approach  of  religion;  scientific  theories 
and  theological  doctrines;  science  and  secular  faith. 
Evening  division:  Lecture-discussion  periods  three  hours 
a  week.  Carleton  Place. 
L.M.  Read 

Religion  34.201 

Women  in  Religious  Traditions 

Feminine  symbols  and  historical  attitudes  towards 
women  in  religion.  Themes  such  as  the  following  will  be 
examined:  traditional  archetypes  of  women  as  earth 
mother,  personified  wisdom,  temptress  and  virgin;  the 
status  of  women  in  major  religious  traditions  both  west- 
ern and  eastern;  the  application  of  contemporary 
theologies  of  liberation  to  the  feminist  movement. 
Evening  division:  Lecture-discussion  periods  two  hours  a 
week. 
A.  Squire 

Religion  34.203 

Religion  and  Art  in  India,  China  and  Japan 

A  study  of  art  as  an  expression  of  religious  ideas  and 
attitudes  in  India,  China  and  Japan.  Slides  and  films  are 
used  to  illustrate  the  relationship  between  religion  and 
art  in  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist  traditions  of  India  and  the 
Confucian,  Taoist  and  Buddhist  (including  Zen)  traditions 
of  China  and  Japan.  Some  of  the  themes  of  the  course 
are:  religious  expression  in  prehistoric  art;  myth  and 
symbol  in  art  forms;  motifs  underlying  temple  architec- 
ture and  sculpture;  the  relationship  between  religious 
ideas  and  theories  of  art,  iconography  and  the  place  of 
art  in  religious  practices. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  34.105*  or  34.106*  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Religion  34.204 

The  Hindu  Tradition:  Studies  in  the  Nature  of  Human 
Consciousness 

A  survey  of  the  concepts  of  consciousness  and  yogic 
techniques  developed  in  the  Hindu  schools  of  thought, 
with  special  emphasis  on  Vedanta;  the  use  of  mythology 
and  symbolism  in  Hindu  practice;  a  reinterpretation  of 
Yoga  in  the  modern  Hindu  tradition. 


Day  division:  Lecture-discussion  periods  two  hours  a 

week. 

N.  Devdas 

Religion  34.205 

The  Buddhist  Middle  Way:  Its  Indian  Developments 

A  survey  of  the  concepts  and  techniques  of  meditation 
developed  in  Indian  Buddhism  from  its  origin  until  the 
twelfth  century  A.D.;  an  introduction  to  Buddhist  art  and 
mythology;  a  brief  account  of  Tantric  Buddhism  in  India 
and  Tibet. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 
Religion  34.206 

Religions  and  Philosophies  of  East  Asia 

A  study  of  the  history  and  thought  of  Confucianism, 
Taoism,  Mahayana  Buddhism  including  Zen,  and  Shinto, 
in  China  and  Japan,  with  intensive  readings  in  their 
classical  texts  in  translation  and  contemporary  literature. 
Prerequisite:  Religion  34.106*  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 
Day  division. 
D.  Chung 

Religion  34.207 

Ancient  Near  Eastern  and  Graeco-Roman  Religions 

An  investigation  of  selected  writings  in  English  transla- 
tion from  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Israel.  The  writings 
studied  will  include  narratives,  myths,  wisdom  literature, 
hymns  and  poetry.  Major  themes  of  this  literature  in- 
clude: the  world  of  the  gods;  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse; friendship;  the  inevitability  of  death;  how  to  suc- 
ceed in  business  and  life.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of 
selected  topics  in  Graeco-Roman  religion,  such  as 
Homeric  religion,  chthonic  cults,  the  Sophists,  astrology, 
ruler  cults,  mystery  religions  and  gnosticism. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Religion  34.208 
Islam 

A  historical  survey  of  the  Muslim  religious  tradition.  The 
subjects  chosen  for  special  study  are  the  following:  (1) 
the  life  and  work  of  Muhammad;  (2)  the  Koran;  (3) 
aspects  of  the  Islamic  intellectual  tradition,  law,  philos- 
phy,  theology  and  mysticism;  (4)  the  basic  beliefs  and 
practices  of  Muslims.  The  goal  throughout  is  to  achieve 
an  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  Muslims  have 
articulated,  developed  and  dealt  with  major  issues. 
Evening  division:  Lecture-discussion  periods  two  hours  a 
week. 

L  Librande 
Religion  34.214 

Church,  State  and  Society  Since  the  Renaissance 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  History  as  History  24.214. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Religion  34.219 

Life,  Thought  and  Wisdom  in  Ancient  Israel 

An  examination  of  the  major  methods  used  by  scholars 
in  studying  the  Hebrew  Bible  (i.e.,  source  criticism,  form 
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criticism,  and  tradition  history)  and  how  these  relate  to 
new  approaches  such  as  literary  or  structural  analysis. 
Topics  include  creation  and  myth,  Israel's  patriarchs,  the 
exodus  from  Egypt,  revelation  at  Sinai,  the  occupation  of 
Canaan,  tensions  between  religious  faith  and  personal 
experience,  God  and  the  presence  of  suffering  in  the 
world,  rules  for  success  in  life  and  business,  the  religi- 
ous sceptic,  the  problems  of  suicide  and  the  delights  of 
human  love. 

Day  division:  Lecture-discussion  periods  two  hours  a 
week. 

R.M.  Polzin 

Religion  34.223* 
Between  the  Testaments 

A  study  of  the  period  from  about  400  B.C.  to  100  A.D.: 
the  history,  movements,  and  ideas  crucial  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  as  documented 
especially  in  the  writings  which  were  not  included  in  the 
Bible.  Consideration  of  wisdom  literature,  apocalyptic 
writings,  historical  works  and  Rabbinical  literature.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  to  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 
Not  offered  1 979-80. 

Religion  34.225 

The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus 

The  course  is  concerned  with  a  systematic  study  of  the 
available  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Class  periods  are 
mainly  taken  up  with  free  class  discussions  of  succes- 
sive sections  of  the  gospel  parallels  of  Matthew,  Mark 
and  Luke.  There  are  accompanying  lectures  and  read- 
ings on  the  historical  context  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  on 
the  milieu  within  which  the  records  developed. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
S.G.  Wilson,  R.E.  Osborne 

Religion  34.235 

Religion  and  Contemporary  Moral  Issues 

An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  religious  ethics,  both  the 
explicit  moral  principles  and  rules  of  various  religious 
traditions,  and  the  general  moral  perspectives  generated 
by  religious  images  of  ultimate  reality,  history,  human 
nature  and  the  physical  world.  In  the  light  of  this, 
contemporary  moral  issues  such  as  the  following  are 
examined:  cultural  integrity  (e.g.,  Indian,  Inuit,  Quebe- 
cois),  violent  liberation  and  just  war,  crime  and  punish- 
ment, sexuality,  role  of  men  and  women,  marriage, 
abortion,  alienation  in  modem  society,  drugs,  economic 
order  and  conflict,  ecology  and  pollution. 
Prerequisite:  Any  other  Religion  course  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lecture-discussion  two  hours  a  week. 
Aft  Gualtieri 

Religion  34.237* 

Selected  Topics  in  Religion 

Topic  for  1979-80:  Religious  Cults  in  Canada.  A  histori- 
cal and  critical  study  of  recent  alternatives  to  traditional 
religions,  such  as  Hare  Krishna,  Scientology  and  the 
charismatics. 


Day  division,  First  term:  Lecture-discussion  periods  two 

and  one-half  hours  a  week. 

J.  Dourley,  L.M.  Read,  CP.  Slater 

Religion  34.238* 
Death  and  Afterlife 

The  meaning  of  death  and  afterlife  in  some  religious 
traditions  and  secular  philosophies  with  emphasis  on 
Christian,  Hindu  and  Buddhist  expressions.  Students  are 
reminded  of  a  complementary  course  in  the  Second 
term,  Philosophy  32.246*. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lecture-discussion  periods 
two  hours  a  week. 
A.R.  Gualtieri 

Religion  34.240 

Judaism  and  the  Jewish  People 

An  introduction  to  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  people  from 
the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  in  70  C.E.  until 
the  present  day  in  Europe  and  America.  A  broad  histori- 
cal survey  of  the  religion,  culture  and  civilization  of  the 
Jews  in  the  East  and  the  West  during  the  Rabbinic  age, 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  modern  period.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  basic  beliefs  and  practices  as  well  as  to 
trends  and  movements  important  to  contemporary 
Judaism. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lecture-discussion  periods 
two  hours  a  week. 
E.  Rothman 

Religion  34.245 

History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East 

An  introduction  to  the  major  societies,  cultures  and 
religious  traditions  of  the  ancient  Near  East  before  Islam 
through  a  survey  of  the  history  of  Mesopotamia, 
Anatolia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Canaan,  Persia-Parthia,  the 
Hellenistic  kingdoms  and  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire. 
Offered  in  the  Department  of  Classics  as  Classical 
Civilization  13.245. 

Day  division:  Lecture-discussion  periods  two  hours  a 
week. 

Religion  34.260 
Philosophy  of  Religion 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  as  Philosophy 
32.260. 

Religion  34.265* 

Historic  Figures  in  the  Psychology  of  Religion 

Discussion  of  religiously  significant  texts  from  the  works 
of  William  James,  Sigmund  Freud  and  C.G.  Jung. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  Religion  or  Psychology  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lecture-discussion  periods 
two  hours  a  week. 
J.  Dourley 
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Religion  34.266* 

Contemporary  Psychologies  of  Religion 

An  examination  of  developmental,  experimental, 
humanistic  and  existential  theories  in  psychology  as 
these  shed  light  on  religious  thought,  behaviour  and 
institutions. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  Religion  or  Psychology  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lecture-discussion 
periods  two  hours  a  week. 
CP.  Slater 

Religion  34.270 

The  Development  of  Christian  Thought 

The  historical  and  cultural  development  of  selected  as- 
pects of  Christian  thought  from  its  origins  to  the  modern 
period.  Problems  considered  are  the  early  shift  from  a 
Semitic  to  a  hellenistic  culture;  the  beginnings  of  the 
church  as  an  institution;  the  development  of  thinking 
about  Jesus  in  the  early  councils;  conciliarism  and  other 
theories  on  the  nature  of  the  church;  medieval  efforts  at 
reform;  issues  in  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  its 
aftermath.  Analysis  of  the  way  change  and  development 
have  taken  place  in  Christianity  is  also  included. 
Evening  division:  Lecture-discussion  periods  two  hours  a 
week. 
J.  Ramisch 

Religion  34.278 

The  Middle  East:  1798  to  the  Present 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  civilization  and 
culture  of  the  Middle  East  from  1798  to  the  present  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  mutual  discovery  of  East  and 
West,  the  search  for  identity,  the  impact  of  colonialism 
and  international  rivalry,  and  social,  religious  and  cultural 
change  within  a  continuing  tradition.  Offered  in  the 
Department  of  History  as  History  24.278. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Religion  34.280 

Modern  Religious  Thought 

An  examination  of  the  major  currents  and  developments 
of  religious  and  philosophical  thought  among  Protestants 
and  Catholics  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Protestant  developments  are  traced  from  the  Kantian 
critique  to  the  present  and  Catholic  thought  from  its 
response  to  the  French  Revolution  up  to  and  beyond 
Vatican  II. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  Religion  or  Philosophy. 
Day  division:  Lecture-discussion  periods  two  hours  a 
week. 
J.  Dourley 

Religion  34.300* 
Faith  and  Atheism 

A  discussion  of  modern  responses  to  positivistic,  exis- 
tentialist and  Marxist  critiques  of  traditional  religious 
thought. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  34.101*  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 


Religion  34.303* 

Christ  in  Recent  Christian  Thought 

An  examination  of  recent  theological  literature  on  Christ 
and  discussion  of  particular  issues,  such  as  the  "New 
Quest"  of  the  historical  Jesus,  reinterpretations  of 
Chalcedon,  the  use  of  models  in  understanding  redemp- 
tion, the  resurrection  as  a  religious  experience,  and 
Jesus'  presence  in  the  Church. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  34.103*  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
J.  Ramisch 

Religion  34.305 

Cultural  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  Middle  Ages 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  History  as  History  24.305. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.J.  LaGrand 

Religion  34.306 

Models  of  God  and  Man  in  the  Thought  of  Paul 
Tillich,  Teilhard  de  Chardin  and  C.G.  Jung 

The  course  focuses  upon  a  common  problematic  central 
to  these  modern  thinkers  with  backgrounds  in  theology, 
science  and  psychology,  namely,  the  nature  of  God's 
presence  to  and  activity  in  nature  and  life.  The  course 
exposes  the  concerns  and  pressures  operative  in  their 
formulation  of  the  question  of  God  and  with  the 
similarities  and  disparities  of  their  responses.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  their  models  of  the  relationship  of 
divine  immanence  and  transcendence  and  to  the  con- 
sequent shape  of  the  major  Christian  symbols  within 
these  models. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Religion  34.100*,  34.200,  34.265*, 
34.280,  34.300*. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Religion  34.320 

Selected  Problems  in  Indian  Thought 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Religion  34.321  * 

The  Hebrew  Prophets 

A  study  of  the  major  and  minor  prophetic  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  texts  themselves 
and  the  various  interpretations  which  historical  and  liter- 
ary scholars  have  proposed.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
Ancient  Near  Eastern  context  out  of  which  Israelite 
prophecy  arose. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  34.102*  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Religion  34.325* 

Zen  (Ch'an)  Buddhism 

Historical  development  of  Zen  Buddhism;  discussion  of 
the  writings  of  Zen  masters  and  Zen  literature  in  gener- 
al; thematic  discussions  of  Zen  approaches  to  Satori; 
appreciation  of  Zen  paintings  and  caligraphy. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 
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Religion  34.330 

The  Life  and  Thought  of  Paul . 

Paul's  relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  Rabbinic  Judaism, 
and  Hellenism;  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles;  the  "mysti- 
cism" of  Paul;  central  ideas  such  as  justification  by  faith, 
predestination,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church.  Considera- 
tion of  the  situation  and  message  of  each  of  Paul's 
writings. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  34.103*  or  34.225  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lecture-discussion  periods  two  hours  a 
week. 

R.E.  Osborne,  S.G.  Wilson 

Religion  34.336* 

Selected  Topics  in  Religion 

Topic  for  1979-80:  Sacred  Space,  the  Muslim  City  of 
Cairo.  A  study  of  Cairo  from  its  foundations  to  the 
nineteenth  century  as  an  exemplar  of  the  Muslim  Cent- 
re. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  Religion  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lecture-discussion  three 
hours  a  week. 
L  Librande 

Religion  34.337 
'  The  Johannine  Literature 

J  The  course  considers  interpretations  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
(  pel  and  the  Johannine  Epistles  involving  a  close  exami- 
■  nation  of  the  texts  and  related  problems,  such  as 
1  listorical  value,  symbolic  features. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  34.103*  or  34.225  or  permission 
>  Df  the  Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Religion  34.340* 
Sufism 

%i  historical  and  systematic  survey  of  mystical  thought 
n  Islam  from  A.D.  700  to  1600.  Particular  emphasis  is 
given  the  ideas  of  men  who  made  outstanding  contribu- 
ions  to  Sufi  thought  such  as  al-Junayd,  al-Hallaj,  al- 
3hazali  and  Ibn  al-'Arabi.  The  course  is  focused  on  the 
*  nanner  in  which  Sufis  envisioned  the  mystical  path  and 
s  )n  the  development  of  this  vision  from  Muhammad  down 
i  o  the  mystic  philosophers  and  members  of  the  Sufi 
is  brotherhoods.  A  primary  concern,  therefore,  is  what 
fe  contribution  Sufism  has  made  to  the  whole  of  Islam. 
3rerequisite:  Religion  34.104*  or  34.208  or  permission 
)f  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
_  Librande 

Religion  34.350 

Modern  Jewish  Thought 

(Modern  Jewish  thought  in  response  to  the  Enlighten- 
s|  nent,  the  Zionist  and  Reform  movements,  the  Holocaust 
i  ind  the  establishment  of  Israel.  Special  attention  is 
jiven  to  such  authors  as  Mendelssohn,  Hirsch,  Herzl, 
tosenzweig  and  Fackenheim.  Different  themes  are 
;tudied  each  year  the  seminar  is  taught. 


Prerequisite:  Religion  34.104*  or  34.240  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Religion  34.370 

Theories  and  Methods  in  the  Study  of  Religion 

This  course  analyses  and  seeks  a  constructive  resolu- 
tion to  theoretical  and  methodological  problems  such  as 
the  following:  the  definition  of  religion;  understanding  the 
faith  of  others;  the  role  of  presuppositions  in  interpreting 
religious  data;  multidisciplinary  approaches  (historical, 
phenomenological,  sociological,  psychological,  theologi- 
cal, dialogical)  and  the  question  of  a  distinctive  method 
for  religious  studies,  theories  of  the  nature  and  origins  of 
religion;  religious  diversity  and  the  question  of  religious 
truth. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
A.R.  Gualtieri 

Religion  34.390 

Selected  Problems  in  Interpretation 

A  course  conducted  on  a  tutorial  or  seminar  basis 
designed  to  enable  advanced  students  to  pursue  in- 
terests in  selected  areas  of  religion. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  or  Evening  division:  By  arrangement  with  individual 
instructors. 

Religion  34.484* 

Seminar  in  Comparative  Religion:  Zen  Buddhism 

Seminar  on  Zen  Topics  in  depth:  intensive  readings  in 
the  writings  of  Zen  masters.  Thematic  discussions  of 
Zen  approaches  to  mu  and  satori.  Examination  of 
"Christian  Zen". 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department.  Normally 
only  Fourth-year  Honours  or  Combined  Honours  stu- 
dents will  be  admitted. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
D.  Chung 

Religion  34.485* 

Seminar  in  Comparative  Religion:  Sri  Aurobindo's 
Exploration  of  Consciousness 

A  study  of  Sri  Aurobindo's  views  on  the  subconscious, 
conscious  and  superconscious  levels  of  consciousness 
with  reference  to  traditional  Indian  theories,  modern 
influences  and  practical  aspects  of  his  integral  yoga. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department.  Normally 
only  Fourth-year  Honours  or  Combined  Honours  stu- 
dents will  be  admitted. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
N.  Devdas 

Religion  34.486* 

Seminar  in  Biblical  and  Ancient  Near  Eastern 
Studies:  The  Lukan  Writings 

An  examination  of  the  theological  and  historical  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 
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Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department.  Normally 
only  Fourth-year  Honours  or  Combined  Honours  stu- 
dents are  admitted. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
S.G.  Wilson 

Religion  34.487* 

Seminar  in  Biblical  and  Ancient  Near  Eastern 
Studies:  Studies  in  Israelite  Prophecy:  The  Books  of 
Amos  and  Jonah 

This  course  begins  with  a  literary  and  historical  analysis 
of  the  Book  of  Amos  in  order  to  provide  an  illustrative 
background  for  that  ancient  parody  of  prophetic  litera- 
ture, the  book  of  Jonah.  An  investigation  of  the  themes 
of  prophecy  and  anti-prophecy  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
R.M.  Polzin 

Religion  34.488* 

Seminar  in  Modern  Religious  Thought  and  Culture: 
Process  Philosophy  and  its  Implications  for  Theol- 
ogy 

A  study  of  process  thought  with  special  reference  to 
A.N.  Whitehead's  Process  and  Reality. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department.  Normally 
only  Fourth-year  Honours  or  Combined  Honours  stu- 
dents are  admitted. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
LM.  Read 

Religion  34.489* 

Seminar  in  Modern  Religious  Thought  and  Culture: 
Religion  and  Psyche  in  the  Psychology  of  C.G.  Jung 

An  examination  of  Jung's  psychology  under  his  rubric  of 
the  psyche  as  matrix  of  religious  experience,  and  the 
religious  implications  of  his  psychology  in  itself  and  in  its 
relations  of  complementarity  or  contradiction  with  other 
psychologies  and  theological  anthropologies. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department.  Normally 
only  Fourth-year  Honours  or  Combined  Honours  stu- 
dents are  admitted. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
J.  Dourley 

Religion  34.490 

Thesis  (Equivalent  to  two  courses) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  or  Evening  division:  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Religion  34.492 

Thesis  (Equivalent  to  one  course) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  or  Evening  division:  Hours  to  be  arranged. 


Religion  34.115 
Introduction  to  Hebrew 

An  introduction  to  Hebrew  with  emphasis  on  reading 

comprehension  and  conversation.  Language  tapes  are 

used  in  conjunction  with  the  textbook.  Restricted  to 

beginners  in  the  language. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division:  Lecture  periods  three  hours  a  week. 

Religion  34.116 
Introduction  to  Arabic 

An  introduction  to  modern  standard  Arabic  with  em- 
phasis on  reading.  The  course  is  restricted  to  beginners. 
L  Li  bran  de 

Religion  34.117 
Introduction  to  Sanskrit 

Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  language  with 
emphasis  on  reading  and  writing  skills. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
N.  Devdas 

Religion  34.215 
Intermediate  Hebrew 

Readings  in  Hebrew  literature  derived  from  classical  and 
modem  sources  will  be  analysed  according  to  style 
content  and  structure.  The  seminar  in  large  part  will  be 
conducted  in  Hebrew. 

Evening  division:  Lecture  periods  three  hours  a  week. 

Religion  34.216 
Intermediate  Arabic 

Second-level  study  of  modern  standard  Arabic  grammar 
and  style  through  readings  and  exercises. 
Prerequisite:  Religion  34.116,  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Religion  34.217 

Readings  in  Sanskrit  Literature 

A  study  of  selected  readings  from  early  Hindu  literature. 
Prerequisites:  Religion  34.105*  and  34.117. 
Day  division:  Lecture  periods  three  hours  a  week. 
N.  Devdas 

Religion  34.218 

New  Testament  Greek 

A  study  of  the  form  and  content  of  prescribed  readings 
from  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  with  guidance  in 
translation  and  exegesis. 

Prerequisites:  Greek  15.115  and  Religion  34.103*  and 
34.120. 

Day  division:  Lecture  periods  three  hours  a  week. 

S.G.  Wilson 


■  Language  Courses 

Language  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  students 
wishing  to  specialize  in  a  particular  religious  tradition. 
Courses  taken  at  the  200  level  or  above  will  be  mainly 
independent  study  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of 
the  Department.  Students  interested  in  taking  these 
courses  should  consult  the  department  chairman. 


Religion  34.392 
Language  Tutorial 

An  advanced  study  of  a  language  in  which  one  of  the 

religious  traditions  has  been  transmitted. 

Day  or  Evening  division:  Hours  to  be  arranged. 


Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division,  1979-80 

Summer  1979 

34.103*.  34.225,  34.237*.  34.300*.  34.336*. 
Evening  1979-80 

34.100*.  34.101*.  34.102*,  34.103*.  34.104*,  34.105*, 
34.106*.  34.107*,  34.200,  34.201.  34.208,  34.225, 
34.240,  34.265*.  34.266*.  34.270,  34.370.  34.390, 
34.490. 


Department  of  Russian 


Officers  of  Instruction 


Acting  Chairman 
B.W.  Jones 

Professor 

V.I.  Grebenschikov 

Associate  Professors 
G.R.  Barratt 

G.  Melnikov 
E.  Stichling 
P.  Vamai 

Instructors 
A.  Lewinson 

H.  Van  de  Lagemaat 


The  Russian  Program 


The  Department  of  Russian  offers  a  flexible  under- 
graduate program.  It  has  been  designed  to  satisfy  a 
range  of  different  professional  and  academic  interests. 
There  are  three  major  areas  of  concentration:  (a)  Rus- 
sian literature;  (b)  Soviet  period  studies;  (c)  language 
and  linguistics,  with  the  option  of  translation  training. 
Students  will  normally  follow  a  basic  course  sequence: 
36.100,  36.150,  36.200,  36.201*  and  36.301*,  and 
36.300. 


Major  Program 


The  Major  program  in  Russian,  after  First  year,  consists 
of  Russian  36.201*,  36.301*.  and  two  courses  selected 
from  Russian  36.200,  36.203,  36.250,  depending  on  the 
chosen  concentration. 

A  Major  has  to  choose  two  additional  Russian  courses 
above  the  150  level,  while  the  Combined  Major  chooses 
one  additional  course  above  the  150  level.  Students  are 
advised  to  select  their  options  in  close  consultation  with 
the  Department. 


Honours  Programs 


Students  should  bear  in  mind  that  certain  courses  of- 
fered by  the  Russian  Department  have  a  literary  em- 
phasis (e.g.  Russian  36.250,  36.450),  while  others  (e.g. 
Russian  36.303,  36.415)  have  a  linguistic  emphasis. 
Students  should  plan  their  program  in  accordance  with 
their  interest,  within  the  framework  given  below.  They 
should  do  so  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 


The  Honours  program  in  Russian  will  include  the  follow- 
ing courses: 

1.  Russian  36.150; 

2.  Russian  36.201*  and  two  additional  courses  at  the 
200  level; 

3.  Russian  36.301*  and  one  additional  course  at  the 
300  level; 

4.  A  course  at  the  400  level; 

5.  Three  additional  courses  at  the  300  or  400  level  for 
Honours  in  Russian  or  one  additional  course  at  the  300 
or  400  level  for  Combined  Honours. 

Combined  Honours  programs  are  possible  with  a 
number  of  other  subjects,  among  them  History,  Politica 
Science,  Journalism,  English,  French,  Italian,  German 
Spanish  and  Linguistics.  The  Department  also  partici- 
pates in  the  Comparative  Literature  program  and  the 
Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  program. 

Combined  Honours  in  Russian  and  Linguistics 
Translation  Option 

A  special  Combined  Honours  program  is  also  available 
to  students  contemplating  a  career  in  Russian  to  Englisr 
translation.  In  this  program,  the  following  courses  are 
required: 


L/>70/i7/Sf7CS 

29.100    Introduction  to  Linguistics 
29.285    Structures  of  English 
29.301*  Phonetics 
29.303*  Language  Analysis 
29.304*  Grammatical  Theory 

29.490  Tutorial  in  Linguistics.  Tutorial  consists  obf3 
ligatorily  of  directed  readings  in  the  theory  of  translation. 

Russian 

36.150    Intermediate  Russian 
36.200   Advanced  Russian 
36.203    Russian  Grammar 
36.300    Russian  Style  and  Composition 
36.303    Russian  Translation 

36.491  Tutorial.  For  Students  in  this  program  a  prac 
ticum  in  translation,  with  analysis  and  criticism  c 
selected  professional  translations. 

36.499  Honours  Essay.  For  students  in  this  prograr 
an  annotated  translation  of  a  substantial  piece  of  te* 
with  oral  defence  before  a  panel  consisting  of  a  membe 
of  the  Russian  Department,  a  member  of  the  Linguistic 
Department,  and  a  professional  translator  from  the  As 
sociation  of  Translators  and  Interpreters  of  Ontario  c 
the  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

French 

At  least  a  100-level  course. 

At  least  five  of  the  remaining  course  credits  shall  b, 
chosen  from  offerings  in  the  following  areas:  Journalisr 
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.(28.110  Introduction  to  Human  Communication),  Ac- 
counting, Economics,  Geography,  Political  Science,  Law, 
Sociology-Anthropology,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Physics,  Computing  Science,  French  (above  the  100 

8  level).  Russian  literature  courses  may  also  be  selected. 
Students  should  discuss  with  their  advisers  the  different 
consequences  of  taking  either  a  sequence  of  courses  in 
cne  subject  or  introductory  courses  in  a  number  of 
subjects.  With  permission,  the  choice  of  disciplines  may 
ce  extended  to  suit  special  needs. 


Special  Interest  Courses 


all.  Scientific  and  Professional  Russian:  The  Department 
o,  Dffers  a  special  course  of  reading  and  translation  for 
;j.  students  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  en- 
gineering, and  for  others  interested  in  the  rapid  acquisi- 
:ion  of  a  reading  skill  in  Russian.  Students  with  other 
jDrofessional  interests,  such  as  trade  and  commerce, 
S(iTiay  also  be  admitted.  Russian  36.110  is  specifically 
Resigned  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  students.  The 
course  may  serve  as  an  option  for  students  in  any 
Jprogram. 

re>.  Russian  Literature  in  Translation  (Russian  36.260) 
ind  Studies  in  Russian  Life  and  Culture  (Russian 
36.360):  Conducted  entirely  in  English,  these  two 
courses  are  designed  as  Arts  or  Social  Science  options 
or  all  students  wishing  to  broaden  their  general  know- 
edge  of  culture  and  literature. 

).  Other  Slavic  Languages:  The  Department  also  offers 
additional  options  in  other  Slavic  languages:  (a)  A 
^basic  sequence  of  Ukrainian  36.116  and  36.216  (begin- 
n  ling  and  advanced,  both  in  Evening  division);  (b)  Bulga- 
ian  with  an  introduction  to  Macedonian,  Old  Slavonic, 
ind  Serbo-Croat,  offered  on  request  if  an  instructor  is 
available.  Hungarian  is  also  offered.  See  comments, 
jnder  Slavic  and  East  European  Languages  (p.  167). 

X.  East-European  Literature  in  Translation:  The  Depart- 
nent  offers  Russian  36.290,  Twentieth-Century  East- 
European  Literature  in  Translation,  as  a  survey  of  the 
acecent  literature  of  Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and  Hun- 
o^ary.  All  texts  are  read  in  English  translation.  This 
course  is  centered  around  authors  whose  concerns 
a^xtend  beyond  national  boundaries,  who  are  politically 
3Xt  ind  socially  revealing,  and  artistically  innovative.  The 
I*  specific  Calendar  description  and  the  more  extensive 
ticHandbook  statement  on  the  course  should  be  consulted. 

i  

Laboratory  Facilities 


nhe  University's  language  laboratory  provides  facilities 
j:or  drill  in  aural  comprehension.  Students  may  take  extra 
practice  in  periods  in  open  hours.  The  language  labora- 
tory is  used  in  the  following  courses:  Russian  36.100, 
36.150,  Ukrainian  36.116.  Oral  examinations  are  given 
In  these  courses  and  in  Russian  36.201*  and  36.301*. 

j 


Department  Handbook 


The  Department  Handbook  will  be  available  from  the 
Secretary,  Room  1301,  Arts  Tower  (telephone  231- 
4488/89).  This  Handbook  gives  additional  information 
about  courses,  including  instructors,  and,  as  available, 
information  concerning  the  scheduling  of  courses. 


Courses  Offered 


Russian  36.100 
Introductory  Russian 

Introductory  course,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  ensure  an 
adequate  grasp  of  the  mechanics  of  the  language  and 
basic  skills  in  oral  comprehension.  Reading  of  texts. 
One  hour  per  week  devoted  exclusively  to  Russian 
conversation  in  class.  Oral  practice  in  the  language 
laboratory. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Four  hours  a  week  plus  one 

laboratory  period  a  week. 

Also  offered  in  Summer  Evening  session. 

Russian  36.110 

Scientific  and  Professional  Russian 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
students  in  the  social  and  natural  sciences,  and  en- 
gineering, and  of  graduate  students  in  any  year  who 
require  a  reading  knowledge  of  Russian  scientific  or 
technical  literature.  Students  with  other  professional  in- 
terests, such  as  trade  and  commerce,  may  also  be 
admitted.  It  includes  the  essentials  of  grammar,  a  basic 
vocabulary,  and  the  reading  of  simple  texts. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Russian  36.150 
Intermediate  Russian 

Continuation  of  the  basic  sequence.  Grammar  studies, 
composition,  oral  drill,  reading  of  selected  poetry  and 
prose. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  36.100  or  equivalent. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Three  hours  a  week,  plus 

one  laboratory  period. 

Also  offered  in  Summer  Evening  session. 

Russian  36.200 
Advanced  Russian 

Continuation  of  the  basic  Russian  sequence.  Introduc- 
tion to  prose  composition  and  essay  writing;  further 
development  of  comprehension  and  self-expression  in 
Russian. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  36.150  or  equivalent. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Russian  36.201* 
Russian  Conversation 

Conversation  and  discussion  of  current  topics  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  everyday  Russian.  Occasional  written 
work.  Twelve  hours  of  audio-visual  introduction. 
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Prerequisite:  Russian  36.150,  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment (may  be  taken  concurrently  with  Russian 
36.150). 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Russian  36.203 
Russian  Grammar 

A  systematic  review  of  Russian  grammar:  selected  prob- 
lems of  phonetics  and  phonology,  morphology  and  syn- 
tax, with  an  introduction  to  structural  and  transforma- 
tional models  of  Modern  Russian. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  36.150  or  equivalent. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Russian  36.250 

Russian  Classics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Introduction  to  Russian  literature.  A  study  of  representa- 
tive original  works  of  Russian  prose,  poetry  and  drama 
of  the  period:  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Chekhov  and 
others. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  36.150  or  equivalent. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Russian  36.260 

Russian  Literature  in  Translation  —  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Centuries 

A  study  of  selected  works  of  Russian  and  Soviet  litera- 
ture in  the  general  context  of  European  literature  and 
against  their  social  and  political  background.  It  includes 
works  by  Pushkin,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Leo  Tolstoy,  Dos- 
toyevsky,  Chekhov,  Gorky,  Sholokhov,  Pasternak,  Sol- 
zhenitsyn.  This  course  does  not  count  as  a  credit  in 
Russian,  but  can  serve  as  an  Arts  option  for  all  stu- 
dents. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
Russian  36.290 

Twentieth-Century  East-European  Literature  in 
Translation 

This  course  focuses  on  the  literature  of  three  countries: 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Poland.  Following  an  in- 
troduction to  the  pertinent  literary  traditions,  representa- 
tive twentieth-century  works  will  be  treated  in  detail. 
Post-World  War  II  developments  receive  further  em- 
phasis. All  texts  are  read  in  English  translations.  This 
course  does  not  count  as  a  credit  in  Russian,  but  can 
serve  as  an  Arts  option  for  all  students. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Russian  36.300 

Russian  Style  and  Composition 

Continuation  of  the  basic  Russian  sequence.  Introduc- 
tion to  stylistics  and  expressive  writing.  Analysis  of 
semantic  and  structural  peculiarities  of  Modern  Russian. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  36.200  or  equivalent. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Russian  36.301* 

Advanced  Russian  Conversation 

An  advanced  sequel  to  Russian  36.201*.  May  be  taken 
concurrently  with  Russian  36.200. 


Prerequisite:  Russian  36.201  *  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 


Russian  36.303 
Russian  Translation 

A  course  of  contrastive  grammar  and  stylistics  of  Rus- 
sian, English  and  French.  Theory  of  translation,  and 
extensive  exercises  in  text  translation  from  and  into  p, 
Russian. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  36.203  or  equivalent. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 


Russian  36.330 
Russian  Early  Classics 

A  study  of  the  main  literary  trends  in  the  new  Russian 
literature,  and  the  most  important  representatives  of 
Sentimentalism,  Romanticism  and  early  Realism: 
Karamzin,  Fonvizin,  Griboyedov,  Krylov,  Joukovsky, 
Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol.  Introduction  to  Russian  ver- 
sification. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  36.200  or  36.250. 
Offered  every  other  year. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 


Russian  36.350 

Literature  and  the  Russian  Revolution 

A  study  of  the  Russian  literature  of  the  revolutionary 
years  (1905-35)  and  the  major  trends  and  experiments 
in  the  shaping  of  a  new  literature:  Symbolism,  Futurism,)^ 
Proletarian  Culture,  Socialist  Realism.  Authors  studied:^ 
M.  Gorky,  S.  Essenin,  V.  Mayakovsky,  A.  Blok,  I.  Babel  J| 
M.  Bulgakov,  N.  Ostrovski,  A.  Tolstoy.  L 
Prerequisite:  Russian  36.200  or  36.250. 
Offered  every  other  year. 

Tutorial  (consult  Department).  L 

mm 

Russian  36.360  Sy 
Studies  in  Russian  Life  and  Culture 

Under  this  general  title  the  Department  offers  special C 
courses  in  English  aimed  at  students  wishing  to  enlarge  ^ 
their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Russia  and  its 
culture.  For  1979-80,  the  theme  is  "The  Revolutionary L 
Tendency  in  Russian  Literature".  This  course  does  no1jj| 
count  as  a  credit  in  Russian  but  can  serve  as  an  Arts 
option  for  all  students. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Two  hours  a  week. 

Russian  36.399 

Introduction  to  Methods  of  Research 

Tutorial  on  topics  of  Russian  or  comparative  language 
and  literature,  aimed  at  training  in  methods  of  scholarly 
research  and  Slavic  bibliography. 

Russian  36.415 

History  of  the  Russian  Language 

The  place  of  modern  Russian  among  the  Indo-European,  j 
languages.  The  historical  development  of  Russian  frorr 
Old  Slavic  to  the  present.  Selected  studies  in  historica 
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jrammar  and  analytical  reading  of  selected  medieval 
ind  modern  texts. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  36.203  or  equivalent. 
|)ay  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

■Russian  36.430 
Russian  Realism  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

|\  concentrated  study  of  selected  works  by  Turgenev, 
IDostoyevsky,  Tolstoy  and  Chekhov, 
prerequisite:  A  Russian  course  at  the  300  level. 
■Dffered  every  other  year, 
j'utorial  (consult  Department). 

■Russian  36.440 
Contemporary  Russian  Drama 

|\  study  of  selected  dramatic  literature  from  the  Russian 
■evolution  to  the  present  against  the  social  and  political 
backgrounds  of  the  times.  Major  playwrights  studied  will 
Include  Mayakovsky,  Vishnevsky,  N.  Pogodin,  Leonov, 
laorky,  Trenev,  Rozov,  Volodin  and  others, 
prerequisite:  Russian  36.250  or  a  Russian  course  at  the 

100  level. 
■Jot  offered  1979-80. 

■Russian  36.450 

■Contemporary  Russian  Literature  (After  1935) 

m\  study  of  representative  works  of  contemporary  Soviet 
■Russian  writers  against  the  social  and  political 
Backgrounds  of  the  period  1935-1975.  Among  the  writ- 
ers will  be  A.  Tvardovsky,  K.  Paustovsky,  I.  Ehrenburg, 
Ifu.  Kazakov,  M.  Bulgakov,  N.  Pogodin,  E.  Evtushenko. 
prerequisite:  Russian  36.250  or  a  Russian  course  at  the 

(00  level. 
■Offered  every  other  year. 
■Jot  offered  1979-80. 

Russian  36.460 
|)ld  Russian  Literature 

Kurvey  of  Kievan  and  Muscovite  periods.  Emphasis  on 

itighteenth  century  prose. 

Prerequisite:  A  Russian  course  at  the  300  level. 

■Mot  offered  1979-80. 

■Russian  36.470 

Modern  Russian  Literature 

I\  study  of  selected  prose  of  the  Russian  Nobel  Prize 

■dinners:  Bunin,  Pasternak,  Sholokhov  and  Solzhenitsyn. 

I^rerequisite:  A  Russian  course  at  the  300  level. 

I  )ffered  every  other  year. 

livening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

jhussian  36.490* 
Special  Subject 

■  utorial  on  topics  of  Russian  literature  or  linguistics  to 
|>e  assigned  by  the  instructor  in  consultation  with  the 
■student. 

l  Russian  36.491 
I'utorial 

■As  Russian  36.490*,  but  offered  for  full-course  credit 
■vith  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  scope  and  assign- 
ments. (Also  listed  as  Comparative  Literature  17.506, 


Styles  and  Periods.)  For  students  in  the  Translation 
Option,  a  practicum  in  translation,  with  analysis  and 
criticism  of  selected  professional  translations. 

Russian  36.493* 
Translation  Tutorial 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  in  the  Institute  of 
Soviet  and  East  European  Studies,  although  other  stu- 
dents may  enrol  with  the  permission  of  the  Department. 
It  offers  work  in  translation  to  and  from  Russian,  and  the 
objectives  of  the  course  are  co-ordinated  with  the 
specific  needs  of  students  in  the  Institute. 

Russian  36.499 
Honours  Essay 

An  option  for  final-year  Honours  students.  For  students 
in  the  Translation  Option,  an  annotated  translation  of  a 
substantial  piece  of  text,  with  oral  defence  before  a 
panel  consisting  of  a  member  of  the  Russian  Depart- 
ment, a  member  of  the  Linguistics  Department,  and  a 
professional  translator. 

■  Ukrainian 

Ukrainian  36.116 
Introductory  Ukrainian 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  give  students  the 
fundamentals  of  written  and  spoken  Ukrainian.  Gram- 
mar, reading,  and  oral  practice.  Language  laboratory. 
This  course  does  not  count  as  a  credit  in  Russian,  but 
can  serve  as  an  Arts  option  for  all  students. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week  and  laboratory 
session. 

Ukrainian  36.216 
Advanced  Ukrainian 

Grammar  review,  composition,  advanced  conversation. 
Reading  of  selected  prose  and  poetry  representing  the 
most  typical  features  of  Ukrainian  culture  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  This  course  does  not 
count  as  a  credit  in  Russian,  but  can  serve  as  an  Arts 
option  for  all  students. 

Prerequisite:  Ukrainian  36.116  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Offered  every  other  year. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

■  Slavic  and  East-European  Languages 

Slavic  36.390 

Slavic  (or  Hungarian)  Language  Tutorial 

A  study  in  a  Slavic  or  East-European  language,  other 
than  Russian  or  Ukrainian,  which  may  be  useful  for 
research  information  or  translation  activities  to  any 
graduate  or  undergraduate  student.  The  course  will 
consist  of  a  two-hour  meeting  per  week  with  an  instruc- 
tor, and  it  may  require  intensive  laboratory  work.  The 
choice  of  the  language  in  each  particular  year  will 
depend  on  the  students'  demand  and  the  availability  of 
the  instructor.  This  course  does  not  count  as  a  credit  in 
Russian,  but  can  serve  as  an  Arts  option  for  all  stu- 
dents. 
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Prerequisite:  Russian  36.150  or  36.110  or  Ukrainian 
36.216  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Note: 

Students  interested  in  Slavic  literatures  should  note  the 
entry  for  Russian  36.290,  Twentieth-Century  East- 
European  Literature  in  Translation. 

Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division,  1979-80. 

Summer  1979 
36.100,  36.150. 

Evening  Division  1979-80 

36.100,  36.116,  36.150,  36.200,  36.201*,  36.216, 
36.260,  36.300,  36.301*,  36.303,  36.360,  36.470. 


Department  of  Spanish 


)fficers  of  Instruction 


chairman 
3.  Larson 

\ssistant  Chairmen 
:irst  Term:  F.  Atienza 
Second  Term:  J.  Jurado 

Supervisor  of  Language  Courses 
\.  Lozano 

Supervisors  of  Honours  and  Majors 
zirst  Term:  J.M.  Ldpez-Saiz 
Second  Term:  A.  Lozano 

Supervisor  of  Graduate  Studies 
3.L.  Jackson 

[Director  of  Winter  Program  in  Spain 
J.M.  Ldpez-Saiz 

°rofessors 
R.L  Jackson 
J.  Jurado 

$ssociate  Professors 
=.  Atienza 
r.  Hernandez 
R.  Larson 

<\.  Lopez-Fernandez 
3.A.  Marsden 
P.J.  Roster,  Jr. 
^.W.  Urrello 

Assistant  Professors 
J.M.  Ldpez-Saiz 
A.  Lozano 

'nstructor 
M.A.  Giella 


General  Information 


The  Department  offers  both  Major  and  Honours  prog- 
rams. Classes  are  generally  conducted  in  Spanish,  and 
laboratory  instruction,  an  integral  part  of  courses  at  the 
introductory  and  intermediate  levels,  is  also  available  to 
students  in  the  more  advanced  language  courses. 

The  Department  offers  Introductory  and  Intermediate 
Portuguese  when  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
terested students. 

A  list  of  prescribed  texts  and  supplementary  reading  for 
all  courses  beyond  the  intermediate  level  is  available 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department. 


Students  are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favourable  atmosphere  for  informal  practice  of  the  lan- 
guage provided  by  CASA,  the  Hispanic-American  Stu- 
dents' Association. 


Acceleration  and  Intensive  Spanish 


Students  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  Spanish  at 
university,  and  who  are  considering  Spanish  as  a  Major, 
should  take  note  of  Spanish  38.120,  Intensive  Introduc- 
tory Spanish  (two  credits),  38.151,  Intensive  Inter- 
mediate Spanish,  designed  specifically  for  potential 
Majors,  and  the  Intensive  Spanish  Program,  a  year 
which  includes  a  term  abroad,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  Spanish  (see  below).  They  are  also  urged  to 
accelerate  their  progress,  when  possible,  by  taking 
Summer  courses. 

Summer  Session  and  Evening  Offerings 

The  Department  normally  offers  language  courses 
(Spanish  38.115,  38.150,  38.201*,  38.202*,  38.301*, 
38.302*)  through  the  300  level  in  the  Evening  division 
during  the  year  (38.301*.  38.3d2*  Summer  Evening) 
and  during  the  Summer  session,  either  Day  or  Evening. 
In  addition,  the  Department  offers  Spanish  38.210  annu- 
ally in  the  Evening  division  and  has  as  well  a  system  of 
rotation  that  ensures  the  offering  of  a  different  literature 
course  at  the  300,  400  and  500  levels  each  year  in  the 
Evening.  The  Department  also  offers  a  400-level  litera- 
ture course  every  Summer. 

Study  Abroad 

The  Department  has  established  the  policy  of  giving 
conversation  courses  every  Summer  alternatively  in 
Spain  and  a  Latin  American  country.  In  addition,  the 
Department  has  established  a  Winter  Program  Abroad, 
Second  term  (see  below). 

Intensive  Spanish  Program  and  Winter  Program  in 
Spain 

The  Intensive  Spanish  Program  is  a  year  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  Spanish.  The  program  is  divided 
into  First  term  and  Second  term.  Students  may  enrol  in 
either  of  the  two  terms  or  in  both. 

First  Term:  Language  Acquisition 

The  First  term  of  the  Intensive  Spanish  Program,  offered 
at  Carleton,  is  designed  to  provide  a  maximum  of 
acceleration  in  language  acquisition  to  well-motivated 
students  with  little  or  no  previous  training  in  Spanish. 
While  intended  for  the  beginning  student,  the  program  is 
flexible  enough  to  accommodate  students  who  already 
have  a  grade  of  at  least  C+  in  Grade  13  Spanish  or  in 
Spanish  38.115  or  the  equivalent.  Students  who  are 
granted  credit  for  previous  work  in  Spanish  may  audit 
the  Introductory  unit  (Spanish  38.115)  of  the  program 
but  may  receive  only  an  additional  one  and  a  half  credits 
upon  successful  completion  of  the  First  term. 
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The  full  First  term  covers  the  following  courses: 
Spanish 

38.115  Introductory  Spanish; 
38.150  Intermediate  Spanish; 
38.201*  Spanish  Conversation. 

Students  may  enrol  in  any  course  unit  of  this  program 
for  equivalent  credit.  Similarly,  they  may  withdraw  from 
the  program,  in  exceptional  cases,  after  each  unit, 
receiving  equivalent  credit  after  successful  examination 
for  work  done. 

This  program  entails  fifteen  hours  of  class  per  week  plus 
language  laboratory  instruction  and  practice  for  a  total  of 
up  to  two  and  a  half  credits. 

During  the  First  term  students  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  spending,  together  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  program,  as  much  time  as  possible  outside 
the  classroom  under  the  guidance  of  a  "group  leader"  (a 
senior  student  in  Spanish),  who  will  encourage  them  to 
practise  whatever  material  they  are  being  exposed  to  in 
class,  and  who  will  organize  drill  sessions  and  other 
activities  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  what  the  students 
are  learning  during  regular  classroom  hours.  After  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  First  term,  students  have  the 
option  of  joining  the  Second  term  of  the  Intensive 
Spanish  program  or  enrolling  in  up  to  two  and  a  half 
credits  in  the  subjects  of  their  choice. 

Second  Term:  Language  and  Civilization 

During  the  Second  term  the  program  is  held  in  Spain, 
where  students  continue  their  studies  by  taking  another 
two  and  a  half  compressed  courses  in  Spanish. 

Courses  available  abroad  are: 

Spanish 

38.202*  Spanish  Composition 
38.210  Hispanic  Civilization 
38.301*  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation 
38.302*  Advanced  Spanish  Composition 

The  program  requires  fifteen  class  hours  a  week  plus 
regular  field  trips.  Attendance  is  compulsory,  subject  to 
the  usual  exceptions. 

The  cost  of  the  Program,  including  university  fees  and 
room  and  board,  is  approximately  the  same  as  a  similar 
period  of  full-time  study  spent  at  Carleton,  plus  air  fare. 

Admission  Requirements 

Admission  to  the  Winter  Program  Abroad  (Second  term) 
is  limited  to  students  who  have  completed  (a)  the 
Intensive  Spanish  Program,  First  term  or  (b)  have  a 
credit  in  an  intermediate-level  Spanish  course  and 
Spanish  38.201  *  or  the  equivalent. 

Second-  or  Third-year  Spanish  Majors  who  wish  to  take 
only  this  second  half  of  the  program  are  advised  to  take 
Spanish  38.201*,  38.303*  and  three  other  half  courses 
from  those  available  in  other  disciplines  during  the  First 
term.  Non-Majors  wishing  to  enrol  in  the  program  should 
not  only  consult  the  Department  of  Spanish  concerning 
the  program,  but  also  their  Major  departments  (chosen 


or  intended)  to  arrange  a  Major  program  which  will 
permit  the  necessary  absence  from  Ottawa. 

Interested  students  should  apply  to  Professor  J.M. 
Ldpez-Saiz,  Director  of  the  Program  Abroad  (Winter 
session,  Second  term),  Spanish  Department,  preferably 
not  later  than  October  15,  1979. 

Details  describing  the  Program  Abroad  and  possible 
financial  assistance  are  available  from  the  Department 
and  will  be  forwarded  on  request. 


Majors  Programs 


Interested  students  must  consult  with  the  Department  as 
early  as  possible  to  plan  their  program.  General  re- 
quirements are  as  laid  down  on  pp.  57-71  of  the 
Calendar.  A  Major  in  Spanish  normally  consists  of  five 
courses  after  Spanish  38.150  or  38.151  or  38.120; 
Spanish  38.210  is  compulsory,  and  the  three  literature 
courses  at  the  300  level  must  be  taken.  A  Combined 
Major  will  consist  of  four  courses  beyond  the  inter- 
mediate level,  to  include  Spanish  38.210  and  two  litera- 
ture courses  at  the  300  level. 


Minimum  Requirements  for  Majors  and  Honours 


The  Department  requires  Majors  and  Honours  students 
to  have  a  minimum  of  C-  in  each  required  literature 
course  at  the  300  or  400  level  or  an  average  of  C 
overall  in  these  courses.  , 


Honours  Programs 


Honours  in  Spanish 

General  regulations  concerning  Honours  courses  are  to 
be  found  on  pp.  57-71 .  The  Honours  course  in  Spanish 
is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Hispanic  language  and  literature.  Lectures  and  seminars 
cover  the  origins  and  evolution  of  the  language,  the 
principal  periods  of  Spanish  and  Spanish  American 
literature,  and  include  some  study  of  allied  literatures  in 
view  of  further  work  at  the  graduate  level.  The  program 
consists  of  eight  courses  beyond  the  intermediate  level 
to  include  Spanish  38.210,  the  three  literature  courses  at 
the  300  level  and  at  least  two  literature  courses  at  the 
400  level.  For  an  explanation  of  Honours  standing  see 
p.  65. 

Combined  Honours  in  Spanish  and  French 

This  program  is  recommended  especially  for  students 
wishing  to  enter  a  Faculty  of  Education  in  one  of  the 
Ontario  Universities  after  completion  of  the  B.A.  with  a 
view  to  becoming  a  language  teacher  in  a  secondary 
school.  Six  courses  beyond  the  intermediate  level  are 
required  in  each  language.  Required  courses  in  Spanish 
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are  38.210,  two  literature  courses  at  the  300  level  and  at 
least  one  literature  course  at  the  400  level. 

Other  Combined  Honours  Programs 

Students  interested  in  pursuing  an  Honours  program  in 
which  Spanish  is  combined  with  another  subject  are 
invited  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Supervisor  of 
Honours  in  the  Department  of  Spanish.  The  minimum 
requirements  would  be  six  courses  beyond  the  inter- 
mediate level  in  Spanish,  to  include  Spanish  38.210,  two 
literature  courses  at  the  300  level  and  at  least  one 
literature  course  at  the  400  level. 


Graduate  Courses 


Students  in  Fourth-year  Honours  may  take  a  maximum 
of  two  courses  at  the  500  level  with  special  permission 
of  the  Graduate  Studies  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Spanish.  These  courses  are  listed  separately  in  the 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 


Prerequisites 


All  students  wishing  to  enrol  in  a  course  for  which  they 
do  not  have  the  prerequisites  must  obtain  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 


Courses  Offered 


Spanish  38.115 
Introductory  Spanish 

A  course  for  those  with  no  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
designed  to  give  the  student  the  fundamentals  of  spoken 
and  written  Spanish,  through  oral  practice,  reading  and 
aboratory  work. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  laboratory  four 
nours  a  week. 

Also  offered  in  Intensive  Spanish  Program:  First  term. 
A.  Lozano,  members  of  the  Department 

Spanish  38.150 
Intermediate  Spanish 

A  course  for  those  with  at  least  one  year  of  Spanish. 
Grammar  review,  extensive  reading,  guided  composition, 
aboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  38.115  or  equivalent. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  laboratory  four 

nours  a  week. 

Also  offered  in  Intensive  Spanish  Program:  First  term. 
c.  Atienza,  members  of  the  Department 

Spanish  38.151 

intensive  Intermediate  Spanish 

A  course  for  potential  Majors  and  for  those  with  Grade 
13  Spanish  or  equivalent.  Review  of  grammar  and  some 


advanced  syntax;  extensive  reading,  discussion  and 
composition.  Laboratory  work. 

Prerequisites:  Spanish  38.115  or  equivalent,  and  per- 
mission of  the  Department.  With  special  permission  of 
the  Department,  students  enrolled -in  this  course  may 
take  simultaneously  Spanish  38.201*. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  laboratory  four 
hours  a  week. 

J.  Jurado,  members  of  the  Department 
Spanish  38.120 

Intensive  Introductory  Spanish  (two  credits) 
A  course  designed  for  students  with  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  Spanish.  Using  an  intensive  audiolingual  ap- 
proach to  Spanish,  students  can  attain  in  one  year  the 
level  of  proficiency  and  fluency  normally  gained  in 
Spanish  38.115  and  38.150.  Students  not  making  satis- 
factory progress  will  be  transferred  to  the  regular  intro- 
ductory course  (Spanish  38.115). 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  laboratory  six  hours  a  week. 
P.J.  Roster,  members  of  the  Department 

Spanish  38.201* 
Spanish  Conversation 

Conversation  and  discussion  of  current  problems, 
supplemented  by  occasional  written  work. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  38.150  or  38.151  or  38.120  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  term;  Evening  division, 
Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
Also  offered  in  Intensive  Spanish  Program:  First  term. 
P.J.  Roster,  members  of  the  Department 

Spanish  38.202* 
Spanish  Composition 

A  course  designed  to  consolidate  the  linguistic  know- 
ledge attained  in  Spanish  38.150  and  to  inculcate  the 
elements  of  a  good  Spanish  style. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  38.150  or  38.151  or  38.120  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term;  Day  and  Evening  divisions, 

Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Also  offered  in  Winter  Program  Abroad  (Second  term). 

Spanish  38.210 
Hispanic  Civilization 

An  introduction  to  the  culture  and  civilization  of  Spain 
and  Spanish  America,  including  readings  from  their 
literatures. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  38.150  or  38.151  or  38.120  or 

permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Also  offered  in  Winter  Program  Abroad  (Second  term). 

Spanish  38.235 

An  Introduction  to  Hispanic  Theatre 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  dramatic  produc- 
tion in  Spain  and  Spanish  America  together  with  detailed 
analysis  and  interpretative  reading  of  representative 
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plays.  Students  in  the  course  are  required  to  participate 
in  the  staging  of  a  play. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  38.150  or  38.151  or  38.120  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
A.  Lopez-Fernandez 

Spanish  38.301* 
Advanced  Oral  Spanish 

An  advanced  sequel  to  Spanish  38.201*. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  38.201*  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  term:  Three  hours  a 
week. 

Also  offered  in  Winter  Program  Abroad  (Second  term). 
Spanish  38.302* 

Advanced  Spanish  Composition 

An  advanced  sequel  to  Spanish  38.202*. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  38.202*  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a 
week. 

Also  offered  in  Winter  Program  Abroad  (Second  term). 
Spanish  38.303* 

Spanish  Phonetics  and  Phonology 

A  descriptive  study  of  the  sounds  and  sound  patterns  of 
Spanish.  Practical  exercises,  written  and  oral.  Recom- 
mended for  teachers. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  38.201*  and  38.202*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
A.  Lozano 

Spanish  38.305 
Intensive  Oral  Spanish 

An  intensive  course  in  Spanish  conversation  which, 
being  offered  only  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country,  also 
provides  an  introduction  to  Hispanic  culture.  Students 
who  satisfactorily  complete  this  course  are  ineligible  to 
enrol  subsequently  in  Spanish  38.201*  or  38.301*. 
Offered  only  in  the  Summer  term.  Compulsory  atten- 
dance at  all  classes  and  participation  in  all  activities. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  38.150  or  38.151  or  38.120  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Summer  1979,  mid  May— end  June:  Two  and  a  half 
hours  class  time  a  day  plus  group  activities. 

Spanish  38.320 
The  Golden  Age 

Spanish  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Study  of  the  principal  works  and  authors  from  La 
Celestina  to  Calderdn. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Spanish  38.210,  38.235  or  38.251, 
or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
J.M.  Ldpez-Saiz,  A.  Lozano 


Spanish  38.330 

Modern  Spanish  Literature 

Spanish  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies.' 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Spanish  38.210,  38.235  or  38.251, 
or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
F.  Atienza,  A.  Lopez- Fernandez 

Spanish  38.350 

Modern  Spanish  American  Literature 

Spanish  American  Literature  since  independence 
(1810-1825).  Reading  and  study  of  principal  literary 
works  of  all  types  from  most  Spanish  American  coun- 
tries. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Spanish  38.210,  38.235  or  38.251, 
or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
P.J.  Roster 

Spanish  38.415 

Introduction  to  Medieval  Literature 

A  study  of  representative  texts  from  the  earliest  times  up 

to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Spanish  38.210,  38.235  or  38.251, 

or  permission  of  the  Department.  Students  will  normally 

have  taken  a  literature  course  at  the  300  level  before 

enrolling  in  this  course. 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

J.  Jurado 

Spanish  38.420 
Cervantes 

A  study  of  Cervantes  and  his  age  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Don  Quijote. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  38.320  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Spanish  38.430 
Modern  Spanish  Novel 

Representative  works  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  38.330  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Evening  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
A.  Lopez- Fernandez 

Spanish  38.435 

Modern  Spanish  Theatre 

Spanish  theatre  from  L.F.  Moratin  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  38.330  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Spanish  38.440 
Modern  Spanish  Poetry 

Spanish  poetry  from  Becquer  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  38.330  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 
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Spanish  38.450 

Colonial  Spanish  American  Literature 

A  study  of  the  Colonial  period  of  Spanish  America 
through  reading  of  major  literary  and  historical  works  of 
the  period. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  38.210  or  38.350,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Spanish  38.460 

Twentieth  Century  Spanish  American  Novel 

The  characteristic  works  of  the  most  noteworthy 
novelists  of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  38.350  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 
Spanish  38.470 

Twentieth  Century  Spanish  American  Poetry 

A  study  of  the  principal  tendencies  in  twentieth  century 
Spanish  American  poetry,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
social  poetry  of  Ruben  Darfo,  Cesar  Vallejo,  Nicolas 
Guillen  and  Pablo  Neruda. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  38.350  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 
fl.L  Jackson 

Spanish  38.490 

Seminar  on  a  Special  Topic 

Designed  for  Honours  students  normally  in  their  final 
/ear,  or  for  Graduate  students. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Spanish  38.491 
Special  Studies 

From  time  to  time  members  of  the  Department  form 
small  groups  to  study  certain  problems  or  aspects  of 
Spanish  literature  in  greater  depth  than  they  are  covered 
n  other  courses.  Interested  students  should  consult  the 
Department. 
^  Mot  offered  1979-80. 

I  ■  Portuguese  Courses 

Portuguese  38.116 
ntroductory  Portuguese 

\  course  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  the 
undamentals  of  Portuguese  grammar,  a  basic  vocabul- 
ary and  speaking  knowledge  of  Portuguese.  Students 
vho  have  taken  courses  in  other  Romance  languages 
uhouid  make  considerable  progress. 
1  Mot  offered  1979-80. 
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Officers  of  the  Faculty 


Dean 
T.  Ryan 

Associate  Dean 
D.  Fraser 

Assistant  Dean  and  Registrar 
J.I.  Jackson 


Directory  of  Offices,  Departments  and  Schools 


Office  of  the  Dean,  B350  Loeb  Building  231-3703 
Office  of  the  Associate  Dean,  C473  Loeb  Building  231- 
5614 

Registrar's  Office,  312  Paterson  Hall,  231-6690 

Accounting,  See  Commerce 
Anthropology,  See  Sociology-Anthropology 
Biology,  583  Tory  Building,  231-3871 
Commerce,  928  Arts  Tower,  231-4373 
Economics,  C871  Loeb  Building,  231-4377 
Geography,  B340  Loeb  Building,  231-2641 
International  Affairs*,  2A55  Paterson  Hall,  231-2693 
Law,  D586  Loeb  Building,  231-7540 
Mathematics,  712  Arts  Tower,  231-5500 
Political  Science,  B640  Loeb  Building,  231-2697 
Psychology,  B552  Loeb  Building,  231-3636 
Public  Administration,  1001  Arts  Tower,  231-6360 
Social  Work*,  469  St.  Patrick's  College  Building, 
231-3677 

Sociology  and  Anthropology,  B750  Loeb  Building, 
231-6650 

Soviet  and  East  European  Studies,  257  Paterson  Hall, 
231-2711 

*  Graduate  level  degree  program  only.  For  details  please 
see  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 


Concentrations  within  Programs 


African  Studies,  B459  Loeb  Building,  231-4396 
Criminology  and  Corrections,  D794  Loeb  Building, 
231-6650 

General  Arts,  2012  Arts  Tower,  231-2767  or 

C473  Loeb  Building  231-5614 
Urban  Studies,  B341  Loeb  Building,  231-3616 
Women's  Studies,  D791  Loeb  Building,  231-6650 


School  of  Commerce 


Officers  of  the  School 


Director 
J.B.  Waugh 

Assistant  to  the  Director 
(Mrs.)  L  Fallis 

■  Accounting 

Co-ordinator 
J.B.  Waugh 

Associate  Professors 
CD.  Acland 
R.  Beshara 
R.  Caterina 
J.B.  Waugh 

Lecturers 
A.H.  Cook 
R.  da  Costa 

Instructor 
P.R.  Downing 

Special  Lecturers 
W.K.  Brown  lee 
A.R.  Thomas 

Sessional  Lecturers 
K.  Au-Yeung 

H.  Boyce 
P.D.  Clark 
M.  Dobson 
V.  Dzau 

T.  Foran 
R.S.  Hart 
CS.  Hartley 
N.  Joseph 
J.A.  Nason 

I.  Nevile 
J.J.  Rooney 
T.  Shaw 

J.  Young 


■  Management  Studies 

Associate  Professors 
J.A.  Barnhill 
W.M.  Lawson 
W.L.  Weber 

Visiting  Associate  Professor 
J.B.  Moore 

Assistant  Professors 
J.C  Bourgeois 
E.J.  Gardner 
D.A.  Thomas 


Sessional  Lecturers 

R.  Adrian 

R.A.  D'Aoust 

P.  Duncan 

J.R.  Fergusson 

R.B.  Mackey 

N.B.  Moyer 

R.  Nag 

T.  Rochefort 

M.  Vlad 

Committee  of  Management 

CD.  Acland 

J.A.  Barnhill 

R.  Beshara 

J.C.  Bourgeois 

L.  Campbell  (Law) 

R.  Caterina 

J.  Chant  (Economics) 

A.H.  Cook 

R.  da  Costa 

P.R.  Downing 

E.J.  Gardner 

Elaine  Grout  (Student  Representative) 
Gregory  Hirtle  (Student  Representative) 
Sharon  Jenkins  (Student  Representative) 
W.M.  Lawson 

M.  Prince  (Public  Administration) 

T.J.  Ryan  (Dean,  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences) 

D.A.  Thomas 

J.B.  Waugh 

W.L.  Weber 


Bachelor  of  Commerce  with  Honours 


The  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree  is  an  Honours 
program  and  candidates  are  required  to  complete  a  four 
year  course  of  studies  after  Senior  Matriculation. 

The  Commerce  program  is  designed  to  provide  a  broad 
foundation  in  the  academic  disciplines  underlying  busi- 
ness and  economic  affairs.  The  required  courses  intro- 
duce the  student  to  the  relevant  academic  disciplines 
and  to  the  functional  areas  of  management.  All  students, 
in  consultation  with  the  faculty  of  the  School,  may 
structure  the  balance  of  their  program  to  build  upon  this 
foundation  in  accordance  with  their  personal  career 
objectives  and  areas  of  interest.  Suggested  options  for 
selected  areas  of  interest  are  listed  below.  (See  Fields 
of  Interest.) 

The  program  is  offered  chiefly  in  the  Day  division;  most 
course  offerings  are  also  available  in  the  Evening  divi- 
sion. Each  student,  however,  must  spend  a  minimum  of 
one  year  as  a  full-time  student  in  the  Day  division. 

Students  who  intend  to  proceed  to  a  professional  ac- 
counting qualification  as  a  Chartered  Accountant  (C.A.), 
Certified  General  Accountant  (C.G.A.),  or  Registered 
Industrial  Accountant  (R.I.A.),  should  consult  with  one  of 
the  faculty  members  in  Accounting. 
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Students  who  may  wish  to  proceed  to  a  Master's  De- 
gree in  Public  Administration  at  Carleton  University  are 
recommended  to  discuss  their  optional  courses  with  the 
Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Administration. 


Admission  Requirements 


First  Year 

1.  Completion  of  Qualifying  University  year  with  a 
grade-point  average  of  4.0  or  better  including  Mathema- 
tics 69.006*  and  69.007*;  or 

2.  The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation 
Diploma  with  a  minimum  65%  average  and  including 
Functions  and  Calculus. 

3.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  the  standards  required  for 
entry  to  the  Honours  program  may  elect  to  take  their 
First  year  in  the  three-year  Bachelor  of  Arts  program. 
This  First-year  program  should  include  Accounting 
41.101*,  41.102*.  Economics  43.100  and  Mathematics 
69.107*  and  69.127*.  Application  may  then  be  made  for 
admission  to  the  Second  year  of  the  Commerce  prog- 
ram. The  requirements  for  Admission  to  Honours  will 
apply  (see  p.  65). 

Note: 

Students  who  are  required  to  register  in  the  pre-calculus 
course,  Mathematics  69.106*  (see  Placement  in  First- 
year  Mathematics  courses,  p.  366)  will  be  admitted  to 
the  Commerce  program,  but  will  not  receive  credit  for 
Mathematics  69.106*  as  a  degree  credit  course. 

Second  and  Subsequent  Years 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Second  or  subsequent 
years  will  be  assessed  on  their  merits.  Minimum  transfer 
requirements  are  stated  on  p.  65.  Advanced  standing 
will  be  granted  only  for  those  subjects  which  are  asses- 
sed as  appropriate  for  the  Commerce  program. 

Selective  Admission 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  student  spaces  in 
the  School  is  limited.  Because  of  this  it  is  expected  that 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  grant  admission  to  all  applic- 
ants who  meet  the  foregoing  requirements.  Admission 
will  therefore  be  on  a  selective  basis  with  preference 
given  to  those  candidates  who  show  the  highest  promise 
of  success  in  the  program. 


Course  Requirements 


Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree  take  a 
total  of  25  courses  after  Junior  Matriculation  or  20  after 
Senior  Matriculation.  Students  with  a  prior  university 
degree  will  receive  advanced  standing  where  approp- 
riate. Acceptance  in  the  program  will  be  governed  by  the 
standards  required  for  entry  to  the  Honours  program, 


however,  and  a  minimum  of  seven  additional  courses 
will  be  required,  following  admission  to  the  program,  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree.  Students  who  pro- 
pose to  include  language  courses  in  their  program  must 
obtain  prior  approval  from  the  School. 


Academic  Standing 


In  addition  to  the  C-  requirement  in  First-year 
Economics,  students  entering  the  Second  year  of  the 
program  must  present  a  minimum  grade  of  C-  in  one  of 
the  required  First-year  courses,  Mathematics  or  Account- 
ing. 

Entry  to  Fourth-year  courses  offered  in  Accounting  and 
Management  Studies  will  be  governed  by  academic 
performance  in  prerequisite  courses.  The  minimum  ac- 
ceptable grade  for  entry  into  such  courses  is  a  grade  of 
C-  in  the  designated  prerequisites. 

The  attention  of  students  is  drawn  to  the  regulations 
relating  to  Honours  on  pp.  57-71  of  the  Calendar.  In 
calculating  grade-point  averages  for  the  class  of  Hon- 
ours the  average  will  be  taken  of  all  required  courses. 


Course  Load 


The  normal  course  load  for  a  full-time  undergraduate 
during  the  Winter  session  is  five  full  courses.  In  the 
Commerce  program  slightly  more  than  half  of  these 
courses  are  obligatory.  Subject  to  program  approval  the 
remaining  courses  may  be  selected  in  the  light  of 
individual  preference. 


Course  Selection 


Required  Courses 

Under  the  Course  Credit  system  there  is  no  promotion 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  The  required  course  listings 
for  Second  year  and  subsequent  years,  then,  reflect  a 
recommended  sequence  of  courses  pattern;  individual 
students  may  wish  to  adapt  the  timing  of  individual 
course  selection  to  meet  their  own  particular  needs  or 
preferences. 

First  Year 
Accounting  41.100 
Economics  43.100 

Mathematics  69.107*.  and  69.117*  or  69.127* 
Psychology  49.100  or  Sociology  53.100 
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Second  Year 

Computing  Science  95.101*  or  95.104* 
Economics  43.200 
Economics  43.220 
Management  Studies  42.208* 
Management  Studies  42.250* 
Management  Studies  42.290*  or  42.291* 
Management  Studies  42.357* 

Third  Year 
Economics  43.210 

Management  Studies  42.310*  and  42.311* 


Courses  Offered 


Courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  are  listed, 
under  the  appropriate  headings,  in  alphabetical  order 
with  all  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Social  Sci- 
ences: 

Accounting  see  p.  188. 
Management  Studies:  see  p.  221. 


Fourth  Year 

Three  approved  400  level  course  credits,  including  Man- 
agement Studies  42.490* 


Suggested  Options  for  Selected  Fields  of  Interest 


The  following  table  sets  out  a  listing  of  suggested  options  by  area  of  interest.  Primary-interest  courses  are  designated 
by  an  X;  courses  of  secondary  or  general  interest  by  an  O.  The  courses  listed  are  intended  to  provide  a  general 
guideline  only;  consultation  with  members  of  the  faculty  is  recommended. 

Possible  Special  Interest  Streams  in  Commerce 

1.  Accounting 

2.  Economics 

3.  Finance 

4.  Labour  and  Industrial  Relations 

5.  Management  and  Business  Systems 

6.  Marketing 

7.  Quantitative  Methods 

X  —  of  primary  interest 
O  —  of  interest 


Special  Interest  Stream 


Course 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

28.210 

The  Mass  Media  in  Modern  Society 

0 

41.200 

Intermediate  Accounting 

X 

0 

O 

41.301* 

Accounting  for  Business  Combinations 

X 

41 .306* 

Financial  Reporting  Problems 

X 

0 

41.325* 

Cost  Accounting 

X 

o 

X 

41.326* 

Management  Accounting  Systems 

X 

0 

X 

41.400 

Accounting  Theory 

X 

41.412* 

Auditing 

X 

0 

42.290* 

An  Introduction  to  Business  Information  Systems 

X 

X 

0 

o 

42.291* 

Quantitative  Applications  of  Computers 

in  Business 

0 

0 

X 

0 

X 

X 

X 

42.391* 

Business  Data  Processing  Systems 

X 

X 

0 

42.404* 

Operations  Research  I 

0 

X 

X 

0 

o 

X 

42.405* 

Operations  Research  II 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

X 

42.406* 

Corporate  Finance 

X 

X 

X 

0 

42.407* 

Production 

0 

o 

0 

0 
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Special  Interest  Stream 


Course 


42.409    Statistical  Decision  Theory  O  O  O        O  X 

42.410*  Finance  and  Capital  Markets  XXX 

42.411*  Investments  O        O        X  O 

42.416    Consumer  Behaviour  0        0  X 

42.417*  Marketing  Research  0        0  0  X0 

42.418*  Marketing  Management  O  X 

42.480*  Applied  Organization  Theory  X 

43.325    Economic  Development  of  Canada  O  O 

43.335    Political  Economy  in  the  Modern  State  O  O 

43.356*  Introduction  to  Labour  Economics  O  X 

43.360*  Topics  in  International  Economics  O 

43.361*  Introduction  to  International  Trade  O 

43.362*  International  Monetary  Problems  O  O 

43.365*  The  Economics  of  Planning  O  O 

43.380*  Topics  in  Canadian  Economic  Policy  X  O 

43.420*  Micro-Economic  Theory  X  O 

43.421*  Macro-Economic  Theory  X 

43.430    Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy  O  X 

43.435    Manpower  Economics  and  Labour  Policy  O  X 

43.465    Industrial  Relations  O        O  X 

43.485    Introduction  to  Econometrics  O  X 

49.210*  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology  O  OX 

49.212*  Attitudes  X 
49.260*  Introduction  to  Study  of  Personality  X 
49.262*  Self  Theories  O 
49.268  The  Person  and  His  Behaviour  O 
49.308  The  Analysis  of  Individual  Behaviour  O 
49.321*  Perception  O 
49.340  Personnel  Psychology  X 
51 .220    Commercial  Law  I  X  O 

51 .320  Commercial  Law  II  O  O 

51 .321  Company  Law  O  O 

51 .322  International  Economic  Law  I  X 

51 .324  Tax  Law  and  Policy  X         O  O 

51 .325  Consumer  Law  O  O 
51 .441    Labour  Law  X 

51 .445*  Labour  Relations  in  the  Public  Service  X 

53.210*  Social  Psychology  X 

53.245   The  Sociology  of  Work  X 

53.246*  Industrial  Sociology  X 

53.251*  Introduction  to  Population  Studies  O 

53.351  *  Methods  of  Population  Analysis  O 

53.355    Complex  Organizations  O 

53.400  Sociological  Analysis  X 
53.450*  Advanced  Research  Methodology  O 
69.201    Intermediate  Calculus  OX  O  X 
69.217*  Linear  Algebra                                                    O  OX 

69.350  Statistical  Theory  O 

69.351  Statistical  Methods  X  O  X  X 
69.384    Information  Structure  O 

94.305*  Industrial  Engineering  II  O 
95.202*  Advanced  Programming  Techniques  X 
95.304*  File  Structures  and  Data  Bases  X 

95.401  *  Operating  Systems  O 
95.480*  Introduction  to  Software  Engineering  X 


School  of 

Public  Administration 


Officers  of  the  School 


Director 
G.B.  Doern 

Supervisor  of  Honours  Studies 
G.B.  Doern 

Faculty 

Ian  MacDonald 
Rianne  Mahon 
Allan  Maslove 
Michael  Prince 
Sharon  Sutherland 
Donald  Swartz 
Eugene  Swimmer 
Richard  J.  Van  Loon 
George  Warskett 
V.  Seymour  Wilson 
Stanley  Winer 

Committee  of  Management 

Richard  Abbott  {Law) 

J.  Chant  {Economics) 

G.B.  Doern  {Public  Administration) 

C.  Gordon  {Sociology-Anthropology) 
A.  Maslove  {Public  Administration) 

I.  MacDonald  {Public  Administration) 

T.J.  Ryan  {Dean,  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences) 

V.  Subramaniam  {Political  Science) 

D.  Swartz  {Public  Administration) 

E.  Swimmer  {Public  Administration) 
R.J.  Van  Loon  {Public  Administration) 
J.  Waugh  {Commerce) 

Five  Student  Representatives  (three  graduate,  two  un- 
dergraduate) 


General  Information 


The  School  of  Public  Administration  was  established  in 
1953  through  the  assistance  of  a  generous  grant  from 
the  Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation. 

The  programs  of  the  School  have  been  developed  out  of 
an  awareness  of  the  need  to  provide  a  general  educa- 
tion that  will  familiarize  public  servants  and  students 
contemplating  a  career  in  government  service  with  the 
main  organizational,  political,  economic  and  legal  ele- 
ments of  the  environment  of  the  public  service. 

The  Honours  B.A.  program  is  planned  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  most  suitable  education  for  a  person 
desiring  to  be  a  capable  public  administrator  is  broad 
and  general  in  base,  with  an  emphasis  on  political 
economy.  While  it  is  designed  to  be  of  particular  use  to 
students  contemplating  careers  in  public  employment,  it 
also  provides  a  sound  general  education  for  those 
considering  the  legal  profession  or  business. 


The  Certificate  program,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  most 
helpful  to  those  who  desire  training  in  fields  directly 
related  to  Public  Administration.  This  course  is  designed 
to  encourage  public  servants  without  university  training 
to  broaden  their  background.  Since  they  are  allowed 
degree  credit  for  this  work,  they  will  also  be  encouraged, 
upon  its  completion,  to  continue  toward  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree. 

Public  employees  not  interested  in  registering  for  studies 
leading  to  a  degree,  a  certificate,  or  a  diploma  should 
note  that  they  may  take,  as  Special  students,  any  of  the 
subjects  listed  in  Public  Administration  programs  for 
which  they  have  the  requisite  background.  Their  atten- 
tion is  directed  also  to  non-credit  extension  courses 
related  to  Public  Administration  which  are  offered  from 
time  to  time  by  the  University.  Details  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education. 

As  Carleton  University  is  located  in  the  capital  city  and 
enjoys  close  relations  with  many  government  agencies, 
students  of  Public  Administration  may  profit  greatly  from 
the  unique  advantages  thus  offered.  Such  institutions  as 
the  Library  of  Parliament,  The  National  Library,  the 
Public  Archives,  Statistics  Canada,  and  the  specialized 
libraries  of  the  several  government  departments,  all  offer 
unusual  opportunities  for  study  in  Ottawa. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Honours  in 
Public  Administration 


'  Qualifying  University  and  First  years  offered  in  both  Day 
and  Evening  divisions,  last  three  years  offered  in  Day 
division  only. 

Admission  Requirements 

Same  as  for  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  (see  p.  65). 
Students  not  meeting  Honours  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  First  year  will  be  considered  for  transfer  to 
the  Second  year  after  successfully  completing  the  First 
year  in  a  general  Bachelor  of  Arts  program. 

Requirements  for  continuation  in  Honours  are  found  on 
pp.  65-66. 

Course  Requirements 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with 
Honours  in  Public  Administration  must  satisfy  all  re- 
quirements for  the  B.A.  with  Honours. 

The  School  requires  Honours  students  to  have  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French.  As  a  minimum  language  require- 
ment students  must  complete  at  least  one  full  course  in 
French  during  their  First  or  Second  undergraduate 
years.  After  the  language  placement  test  is  taken,  stu- 
dents will  be  streamed  into  one  of  the  following: 
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French 

20.100  Elementary  French 

20.101  Intensive  Introductory  French  (2  credits) 

20.102  Intermediate  French  (A) 

20.103  Intermediate  French  (B) 
20.108  Advanced  French  for  Non-Majors 

Students  wishing  exemption  from  this  requirement  must 
satisfy  the  School  of  Public  Administration  that  they 
meet  the  minimal  language  proficiency  required.  De- 
pending on  individual  preferences,  and  performance  in 
these  First  year  courses,  students  wishing  to  proceed 
further  in  French  language  training  and  language  ap- 
preciation could  choose  from  the  following  options.  This 
choice  must  be  made  in  consultation  with  the  French 
Department. 

French 

20.1 1 1    Advanced  French  (A) 
20.181    Civilization  I 
20.281    Civilisation  II 

20.267*  La  litterature  du  XIXe  siecle  au  Canada 
frangais 

20.268*  La  litterature  du  XXe  siecle  au  Canada  frangais 

The  School  strongly  encourages  students  to  continue 
gaining  proficiency  in  the  French  language  by  selecting 
at  least  one  of  their  options  in  the  French  Department. 

Fourth-year  students  who  select  the  Honours  Essay 
(Public  Administration  50.498)  must  have  a  detailed 
outline  of  the  essay  approved  by  the  Supervisor  of 
Honours  Studies  and  the  student's  supervisor  by  early 
October. 

Students  must  achieve  a  grade  of  B-  or  better  in  the 
Honours  Essay  and  must  follow  the  essay  submission 
and  registration  requirements  as  outlined  on  pp.  65-66. 

First  Year 

Students  contemplating  Honours  in  Public  Administration 
must  take  Economics  43.100  and  Political  Science 
47.100  in  the  First  year.  Students  are  advised  to  meet 
the  School's  language  requirement  in  their  First  year.  If 
this  is  not  feasible  then  the  language  requirement  must 
be  completed  by  the  Second  year  of  the  undergraduate 
program. 

Second  Year 

1.  Accounting 

41.100   An  Introduction  to  Accounting,  or 
41.101*  Principles  of  Financial  Accounting,  and 
41 . 1 02*  Management  Accounting 

2.  Economics 

43.201*  Introduction  to  Micro-Economics  Theory  and 
Analysis,  and 

43.211*  Introduction  to  Macro-Economics  Theory  and 
Analysis 

3.  Law 

51 .205    Introduction  to  Public  Law 

4.  Political  Science 

47.200   Canadian  Government  and  Politics 


5.  One  approved  full-course  option  (French  requirement 
must  be  completed  if  not  taken  in  First  year) 

Third  Year 

1.  One  full  course  equivalent  chosen  from: 
Law 

51.301*  Women  and  the  Legal  Process 

51 .322    International  Economic  Law  I 

51 .324   Tax  Law  and  Policy 

51 .353    Civil  Liberties  and  Human  Rights 

51 .354*  Law  and  Native  Peoples  of  Canada 

51 .374    Local  Government  Law 

51 .380    Law  of  Environmental  Quality 

51 .420*  International  Economic  Law  II 

51 .441    Labour  Law 

51 .445*  Labour  Relations  in  the  Public  Service 
51.450    Canadian  Constitutional  Law* 
51 .455   Administrative  Law  I 

2.  Management  Studies 

42.310*  Introduction  to  Administrative  Processes 
42.311*  Introduction  to  Organizational  Behaviour 

3.  One  of: 

Political  Science 
47.270    Political  Enquiry 

Economics 

43.220    Statistical  Methods  in  the  Social  Sciences 

4.  Political  Science 

47.340   Canadian  Public  Administration 

5.  One  approved  full  course  option 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Economics 
43.440    Public  Finance 

2.  Political  Science 

47.401     Policy  Making  in  Canada 

3.  Public  Administration 

50.400    Public  Administration  Seminar 

4.  Public  Administration 

50.498  Honours  Essay,  or 

50.499  Honours  Comprehensive 

5.  One  approved  full  course  option 


Certificate  in  Public  Services  Studies 


Offered  in  both  Day  and  Evening  divisions. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  public  employees 
who  seek  special  training  in  public  service  subjects  at 
the  undergraduate  level. 

Courses  taken  for  the  Certificate  are  normally  creditable 
towards  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  a  transfer 
student  from  the  Certificate  program  into  such  a  degree 
program  will  be  normally  required  to  take  at  least  nine 
further  courses  in  addition  to  those  required  for  the 
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Certificate,  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree.  At  least 
five  of  the  courses  required  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  must  be  completed  after  the  awarding  of  the 
Certificate. 

Full-time  candidates  for  the  Certificate  are  invited  to 
inquire  about  possible  financial  aid. 

Admission  Requirements 

Junior  Matriculation.  The  cases  of  experienced  applic- 
ants without  Junior  Matriculation  will  be  considered  on 
their  merits  and  the  completion  of  certain  subjects  at 
Carleton  may  be  required  before  admission.  Candidates 
may  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing,  but  must 
complete  at  least  five  courses  for  the  Certificate  at 
Carleton  University. 

Individuals  who  have  completed  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree are  not  considered  for  admission  to  the  Certificate 
program.  They  are  encouraged,  however,  to  investigate 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  degree  and  diploma 
programs  offered  by  the  School. 

Course  Requirements 

The  following  courses  are  required  and  the  following 
order  is  suggested: 

1.  Political  Science  47.100 

2.  Economics  43.100 

3.  History  24.230  or  Economics  43.325 

4.  Political  Science  47.200 

5.  Political  Science  47.340 

6.  One  other  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Director 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 

Academic  Standing 

A  candidate  for  the  Certificate  must  obtain  a  grade  of  C 
or  better  in  at  least  half  of  the  courses  taken  at  Carleton 
University  for  the  Certificate. 


Courses  Offered 


Courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Public  Administration 
are  listed  under  "Public  Administration"  in  alphabetical 
order  with  all  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences.  (See  p.  245.) 
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Members  of  the  Institute 


Director 

Carl  H.  McMillan 

Supervisor  of  Graduate  Studies 
Carl  H.  McMillan 

Supervisor  of  Honours  Studies 
J.L.  Black 

Associated  Members  of  the  Faculty 
Glynn  R.  Barratt  (Russian) 
J.L.  Black  {History) 

Bohdan  R.  Bociurkiw  (Political  Science) 

R.L.  Carson  (Economics) 

R.  Carter  Elwood  (History) 

V.I.  Grebenschikov  (Russian) 

Angelina  Lewinson  (Russian) 

Carl  H.  McMillan  (Economics) 

George  Melnikov  (Russian) 

J.  George  Neuspiel  (Law) 

Gertrud  Neuwirth  (Sociology) 

Adam  Podgorecki  (Sociology) 

Teresa  Rakowska-Harmstone  (Political  Science) 

George  Roseme  (Political  Science) 

Milada  Selucka  (Law) 

Radoslav  Selucky  (Political  Science) 

Emilie  Stichling  (Russian) 

John  W.  Strong  (History) 

Philip  E.  Uren  (Geography) 

Halina  Van  de  Lagemaat  (Russian) 

Paul  Varnai  (Russian) 


General  Information 


A  Committee  on  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  was 
formed  in  1963  to  foster  interdisciplinary  studies,  re- 
search, conferences  and  publications  in  this  area.  The 
Committee  was  transformed  into  the  Institute  of  Soviet 
and  East  European  Studies  in  1970.  Faculty  members 
from  seven  disciplines  (Economics,  Geography,  History, 
Law,  Political  Science,  Russian  and  Sociology)  partici- 
pate in  the  Institute's  programs.  They  are  joined  on  an 
occasional  basis  by  visiting  scholars  (including  visitors 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe). 

On  the  undergraduate  level,  the  Institute  offers  an  inter- 
disciplinary Bachelor  of  Arts  (Honours)  program  in 
Soviet  and  East  European  Studies.  The  Institute  also 
administers  a  program  of  interdisciplinary  studies  leading 
to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  The  cur- 
ricula for  both  programs  are  offered  largely  through 
participating  departments.  Graduates  of  the  Institute's 
programs  are  eligible  to  apply,  under  the  academic 
exchange  agreement  between  Carleton  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leningrad,  for  nine  months  of  study  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  similar  exchange  agreement  exists  with  the 


University  of  Warsaw;  and  an  agreement  with  the  Insti- 
tute of  Cultural  Studies  in  Budapest  provides  for 
graduate  studies  at  post-secondary  institutions  in  Hun- 
gary. Students  participating  in  the  Institute's  programs 
have  at  their  disposal  a  specialized  periodicals  reading 
room  in  the  Institute,  the  University  library's  rapidly 
expanding  collection  of  books,  documents,  periodicals 
and  micro-materials  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  extensive  holdings  of  the  National 
Library  and  other  specialized  libraries  in  Ottawa. 

Each  year  the  Institute  organizes  a  series  of  public 
seminars  and  lectures  by  invited  specialists  from  outside 
the  university,  on  a  broad  range  of  topics  bearing  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  Institute  also 
sponsors  frequent  conferences  and  colloquia  and  pro- 
motes extension  courses  in  the  area.  The  Institute 
maintains  organized  research  programs  in  two  broad 
areas:  East-West  relations  (with  current  emphasis  on 
their  economic,  legal  and  military-strategic  aspects)  and 
nationalities  problems  and  related  questions  of  minority 
rights  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  Institute 
issues  a  regular  series  of  working  papers,  special 
studies  and  bibliographic  materials,  and  has  sponsored 
eight  volumes  in  the  Carleton  Series  in  Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies. 

Because  of  its  interdisciplinary  character,  a  degree  in 
Soviet  and  East  European  studies  provides  a  useful 
basis  for  a  career  in  government  service  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  The  expansion  of  East-West  relations  has 
increased  the  demand  for  regional  specialists  in  the 
business  and  financial  communities.  For  many  students, 
studies  in  Soviet  and  East  European  affairs  constitute  a 
convenient  first  step  to  more  specialized  professional  or 
academic  training. 


Honours  Program 


The  objective  of  the  Honours  program  is  to  equip 
students  with  indispensable  linguistic  tools  and  to  pro- 
vide, through  an  interdisciplinary  approach,  an  integrated 
knowledge  of  the  cultures,  historical  developments  and 
contemporary  social,  economic  and  political  systems  of 
the  area.  The  program  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  with  Honours  in  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies. 

Combined  Honours  Program 

A  Combined  Honours  degree  between  Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies  and  the  School  of  Journalism  is 
offered  to  interested  students. 

Course  requirements  for  this  degree  are  planned  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  in  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  and  are  designed  to  ac- 
commodate the  students'  interests  and  needs. 

Combined  Honours  programs  are  also  possible  in  con- 
junction with  other  disciplines  and  are  governed  by  the 
regulations  of  the  departments  concerned. 
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Further  details  on  these  programs  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Institute. 

Admission  Requirements 

Admission  to  the  program  must  be  approved  by  the 
Institute  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  and  by 
the  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  Committee  on  Honours. 
Students  with  at  least  a  65%  average  in  Senior  Matricu- 
lation or  a  C  standing  in  the  Carleton  Qualifying  Univer- 
sity year  may  be  enrolled  in  the  program  in  the  First 
year.  With  the  consent  of  the  Institute,  students  may 
also  enter  the  program  in  their  later  years  provided  they 
have  maintained  Honours  standing  and  have  completed 
the  program's  course  requirements  to  that  point. 

Course  Requirements 

A  total  of  twenty,  full-course  credits  is  required  for  the 
Honours  B.A.  in  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies. 

All  candidates  are  normally  required  to  take  three  full 
courses  in  the  Russian  language  beyond  the  introduc- 
tory level:  Russian  36.150  (Intermediate  Russian)  for 
which  Russian  36.100,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  prerequis- 
ite), Russian  36.200  (Advanced  Russian)  and  either 
Russian  36.303  (Russian  Translation)  or  Russian  36.203 
(Russian  Grammar).  Students  are  normally  expected  to 
complete  their  language  requirements  by  the  end  of  their 
Third  year.  Other  Russian  and  Eastern  European  lan- 
guage and  literature  courses  may  be  selected  as  addi- 
tional components  of  the  candidate's  Honours  program 
(see  below). 

In  the  First  year,  courses  must  be  chosen,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Honours  Supervisor,  from  the  100  level,  or 
from  higher  level  courses  open  to  First-year  students. 
These  courses  should  be  selected  as  preparation  for 
more  specialized  Soviet  and  East  European  area 
courses  offered  in  the  various  disciplines.  Introductory 
courses  in  economics,  European  history  and  political 
science  (as  well  as  other  introductory  courses  in  the 
social  sciences)  are  therefore  normally  taken  at  this 
stage. 

In  the  following  three  years,  candidates  must  select 
seven  additional  full-course  credits  (representing  no  less 
than  three  different  disciplines)  from  the  area-related 
courses  offered  by  participating  departments  and  listed 
below.  The  following  three  courses  are  regarded  as 
forming  the  core  of  the  Institute's  undergraduate  area 
studies  program:  Economics  43.370  (covering  the  Soviet 
and  East  European  economies),  History  24.260  (Rus- 
sian and  Soviet  History)  and  Political  Science  47.320 
(Soviet  Government  and  Politics)  and  all  three  are 
strongly  recommended  to  all  candidates  for  the  degree. 
In  addition,  an  Honours  essay  is  required  in  the  Fourth 
year  (see  below). 

Four  additional  courses  are  to  be  selected,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Honours  Supervisor,  from  the  general 
offerings  of  the  departments  of  Economics,  Geography, 
History,  International  Affairs,  Law,  Political  Science, 
German,  Russian  (or  other  relevant  modern  languages) 
and  Sociology. 


Courses  Offered  by  Participating  Departments 

Russian 

36.201*  Russian  Conversation 

36.203  Russian  Grammar 

36.250  Russian  Classics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

36.260  Russian  Literature  in  Translation  —  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Centuries 

36.290  Twentieth-Century  East-European  Literature  in 
Translation 

36.300  Russian  Style  and  Composition 

36.301*  Advanced  Russian  Conversation 

36.303  Russian  Translation 

36.330  Russian  Early  Classics 

36.350  Literature  and  the  Russian  Revolution 
36.360  Studies  in  Russian  Life  and  Culture 
36.399  Introduction  to  Methods  of  Research 
36.415  History  of  the  Russian  Language 

36.430  Russian  Realism  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

36.440  Contemporary  Russian  Drama 

36.450  Contemporary  Russian  Literature  (After  1935) 

36.460  Old  Russian  Literature 

36.470  Modern  Russian  Literature 

36.490*  Special  Subject 

36.491  Tutorial 

36.493  Translation  Tutorial 

Ukrainian 

36.216   Advanced  Ukrainian 
Slavic  Languages 

36.390    Slavic  or  Hungarian  Language  Tutorial 
German 

22.380*  Twentieth  Century  Studies  (Literary  and  Lin- 
guistic) 

Geography 

45.351  Geography  of  the  Northlands 
45.360*  Soviet  Union 

45.361*  East  Europe 

45.571*  Selected  Studies  in  the  Human  Geography  of 
Arctic  and  Subarctic 

History 

24.260  History  of  Russian  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

24.360  History  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

24.361  The  Russian  Empire 
24.365  History  of  Eastern  Europe 
24.366*  Modern  East  Central  Europe 

24.460  Selected  Problems  in  Russian  History 

24.461  Selected  Problems  in  Soviet  History 

24.560  Late  Imperial  and  Revolutionary  Russia  1855- 
1921 

24.588  Historiography  (section  dealing  with  Modern 
Russia) 

Economics 

43.365*  The  Economics  of  Planning 
43.370   The  Economics  of  Socialism 
43.470   Comparative  Economic  Systems 
43.570    Comparative  Economic  Systems 
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Law 

51 .420*  International  Economic  Law  II 

51.421*  International  Economic  Law  III 

51 .463  Public  International  Law 

51 .488  Socialist  Legal  Systems 

Political  Science 

47.314*  Eastern  European  Politics 

47.320  Soviet  Government  and  Politics 

47.330*  Politics  and  Literature 

47.333  Modern  Political  Thought  and  Ideology 

47.431*  Marxist  Thought 

47.432*  Contemporary  Marxism 

47.461*  Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

47.462*  International  Communist  Movement 

47.514*  Comparative  Communist  Politics;  Theory  and 

Practice 

47.515*  Comparative  Communist  Politics;  Selected  As- 
pects 

47.516*  Selected  Problems  in  Soviet  Politics 


Graduate  Program 


The  Institute  offers  an  interdisciplinary  Master  of  Arts 
program  in  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  with  the 
participation  of  faculty  from  the  Departments  of 
Economics,  Geography,  History,  Law,  Political  Science, 
Russian  and  Sociology,  as  well  as  invited  specialists 
from  other  universities  and  visiting  scholars  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  designed  for  students 
wishing  to  acquire  specialized  knowledge  of  the  Soviet 
and  East  European  area,  including  proficiency  in  Rus- 
sian, before  proceeding  towards  a  doctoral  degree  in 
one  of  the  disciplines  represented  in  the  program,  either 
at  Carleton  or  another  university.  The  program  is  also 
suitable  for  students  aspiring  to  a  professional,  business 
or  government  career  which  requires  knowledge  of  the 
area.  For  details,  consult  the  Graduate  Studies  and 
Research  Calendar. 


International  Affairs 

46.535  Political  Economy  of  East-West  Relations 
46.566    Integration  in  Eastern  Europe 

Sociology 

53.345    Stratification  and  Mobility 

53.350*  Political  Behaviour 

53.545    Power  and  Stratification 

53.550    National  Unity  in  Multi-ethnic  Societies 

53.583    Marx  and  Neo-Marxists 


Courses  Offered 


Courses  offered  by  the  Institute  of  Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies  are  listed  under  "Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies"  in  alphabetical  order  with  all  courses 
offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences.  See  p.  262. 


Soviet  Studies 

55.400*  Aspects  of  Eastern  Europe 
55.401*  Aspects  of  Eastern  Europe 
55.402*  Aspects  of  Eastern  Europe 
55.490   Tutorial  in  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 
55.500    Interdisciplinary  Seminar  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  (may  be  taken  in  either  the  First  or 
Second  term  for  half-course  credit,  or  in  both  terms  for 
full-course  credit) 

Note:  Not  all  of  the  foregoing  courses  are  offered  in  any 
given  year  and  not  all  combinations  of  courses  are 
possible.  See  departmental  listings  for  further  details. 

Honours  Essay 

A  student  taking  Honours  in  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies  must  write  a  major  research  essay  (Soviet 
Studies  55.498)  during  his  or  her  final  year.  This  essay 
carries  the  weight  of  one  full  course.  The  subject  for 
research  will  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Insti- 
tute and  a  supervisor  will  be  assigned.  An  oral  defence 
of  the  essay  is  required. 

Academic  Standing 

Students  must  maintain  Honours  standing  as  prescribed 
by  the  general  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences. 
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Accounting 


School  of  Commerce 


For  details  of  programs  offered  by  the  School  see  pp. 
178-181. 


General  Information 


Accounting  is  basically  communication  —  communica- 
tion of  the  results  of  business  activity  to  interested 
parties  such  as  shareholders,  investors,  statisticians, 
governments,  and  also  communication  to  business 
management  of  the  information  needed  to  aid  in  manag- 
ing the  enterprise. 

As  firms  continually  become  larger  and  more  complex, 
the  need  for  information  on  financial  position  and  results 
of  operations  becomes  greater  and  at  the  same  time  this 
information  becomes  more  difficult  to  obtain  and  inter- 
pret. 

A  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  the  accounting 
process  records  and  summarizes  transactions  and  at- 
tempts to  present  the  results  in  a  meaningful  manner  is 
necessary  to  anyone  who  uses  or  relies  on  financial 
statements. 

Students  who,  after  graduation  in  Commerce,  intend  to 
proceed  to  professional  accounting  designations:  Char- 
tered Accountant  (C.A.),  Certified  General  Accountant 
(C.G.A),  or  Registered  Industrial  Accountant  (R.I.A.), 
should  consult  with  members  of  the  Department. 


Courses  Offered 


Accounting  41.100 

An  Introduction  to  Accounting 

A  course  open  only  to  students  registered  in  the  Com- 
merce program,  and  to  declared  Major  or  Honours 
students  in  Economics.  Accounting  method;  concepts  of 
income  determination  and  asset  valuation;  accounting 
information  and  managerial  decisions. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  problems  three  hours  a 
week. 

Accounting  41.101* 

Principles  of  Financial  Accounting 

Discussion  of  the  concepts  of  asset  valuation  and  in- 
come measurement  underlying  the  preparation  and  in- 
terpretation of  financial  statements. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  term:  Lectures  and 
problems  three  hours  a  week. 

Accounting  41.102* 
Management  Accounting 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  the  use  of  accounting 
data  for  the  purposes  of  planning  and  control  of  opera- 
tions. 


Prerequisite:  Accounting  41.101*. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  Second  term:  Lectures  and 

problems  three  hours  a  week. 

Accounting  41 .200 
Intermediate  Accounting 

Further  development  of  problems  of  revenue  recognition 
and  asset  valuation. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  41.100  or  41.101*  and 
41.102*. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  problems  three 
hours  a  week. 

Accounting  41.301* 

Accounting  for  Business  Combinations 

Consideration  of  the  accounting  problems  associated 
with  business  combinations.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  preparation  of  consolidated  financial  state- 
ments. Discussion  may  also  extend  to  financial  reporting 
and  diversified  companies,  reorganizations,  etc.  Selec- 
tion of  some  topics  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  41 .200. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  Second  term:  Lectures  and 
seminars,  three  hours  a  week. 

Accounting  41.306* 

Financial  Reporting  Problems 

Discussion  and  analysis  of  selected  problems  relating  to 
the  presentation  and  interpretation  of  accounting  infor- 
mation on  financial  position  and  operating  performance. 
Material  for  discussion  will  be  drawn  from  real  situations, 
and  from  cases.  Enrolment  in  this  course  may  be 
restricted  to  thirty  students  per  section. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  41 .200. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  term:  Lectures  three 
hours  a  week. 

Accounting  41 .325* 
Cost  Accounting 

The  use  of  accounting  information  for  purposes  of  cost 
control  and  performance  evaluation.  Topics  will  include: 
analysis  and  control  of  elements  of  cost;  design  and  use 
of  job  order,  process  cost  and  standard  cost  systems; 
analysis  of  cost  variances;  variable  costing. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  41.100  or  41.102*. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  Both  terms:  Lectures  three 
hours  a  week. 

Accounting  41 .326* 

Management  Accounting  Systems 

Discussion  of  the  role  of  accounting  in  the  functional 
areas  of  forward  planning,  performance  evaluation,  and 
the  control  of  operations.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  problems  of  forecasting  and  long-range  planning. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  41.325*.  or  permission  of  the 
School. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  Second  term:  Lectures  three 
hours  a  week. 
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Accounting  41 .400 
Accounting  Theory 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  accounting  theory  and 
practices,  leading  to  an  analysis  of  current  develop- 
ments and  areas  of  controversy. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  41.200  (41.301*  and  41.306* 
are  recommended)  and  permission  of  the  School. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  seminars  three  hours  a 
week. 

Accounting  41 .412* 
Auditing 

A  course  in  auditing  theory,  methodology  and  applica- 
tion. « 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  41.200  (41.301*  and  41.306* 
are  recommended)  and  permission  of  the  School. 
Enrolment  may  be  restricted. 

Evening  division,  Both  terms:  Lectures  and  seminars 
three  hours  a  week. 

Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division 

Summer  School 

The  following  courses  are  offered  each  Summer: 
Accounting  41.101*,  41.102*. 

Evening  Division 

Core  courses  in  Accounting  are  available  each  year  in 
the  Evening  division.  These  include  Accounting  41.100, 
41.101*,  41.102*,  and  41.200. 

Offerings  of  optional  courses  are  subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  instructors.  Offerings  now  planned  for  each  of  the 
next  five  years  are:  Accounting  41.301*,  41.306*, 
41.325*,  41.326*,  41.412*. 


Biology 


General  Information 


In  addition  to  offering  Honours  and  Major  B.Sc.  degrees, 
the  Biology  Department  offers  a  B.A.  degree  with  a 
Major  in  Biology  or  a  Combined  Major  in  Biology  and 
other  disciplines  offering  Major  B.A.  degrees.  The  Major 
B.A.  places  less  emphasis  than  the  B.Sc.  on  support 
from  the  physical  sciences,  and  allows  a  student  to 
focus  on  a  particular  aspect  of  Biology  in  a  Three-year 
program.  These  students  register  in  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences. 

The  Combined  Major  program  allows  the  simultaneous 
specialization  in  Biology  and  one  of  the  humanities  or 
social  sciences.  Among  the  latter,  combined  programs 
with  Economics,  Geography,  Law,  Mathematics,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  or  Sociology-Anthropology  appear 
to  offer  particularly  appropriate  combinations. 

Students  pursuing  these  programs  must  arrange  their 
courses  in  consultation  with  the  Chairman  or  Associate 
Chairman  of  the  Department  in  one  of  the  patterns 
outlined  below. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Major  Program  in  Biology 

Fifteen  full-course  credits  to  include: 

1.  Six  Biology  courses  to  include  61.100*  or  61.101*, 
61.200,  61.215,  61.220*,  61.360,  61.391*; 

2.  Chemistry  65.100; 

3.  One  additional  Science  course  not  in  Biology; 

4.  Three  courses  from  one  Department  and  one  course 
from  any  Department  in  either  the  Faculty  of  Arts  or 
Social  Sciences. 

5.  Three  free  options,  one  of  which  must  be  at  an 
advanced  level. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Combined  Major  Program  in  Biol- 
ogy 

Fifteen  full-course  credits  to  include: 

1.  Five  Biology  courses:  61.100*  or  61.101*,  61.200, 
61.215,  61.220*,  61.360,  61.391*; 

2.  Chemistry  65.100; 

3.  One  additional  Science  course  not  in  Biology; 

4.  The  requirement  for  a  Combined  Major  in  either  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  or  Social  Sciences. 

5.  Three  or  four  free  options. 

*  See  Notes  on  Programs,  p.  340. 

For  complete  information  on  programs  and  courses 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Biology  see  pp.  339-345. 


Criminology  and  Corrections 
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Program  Co-ordinator 
K.  Hatt 

The  Criminology  and  Corrections  concentration  has  two 
sets  of  requirements.  First,  there  are  requirements 
specific  to  criminology  and  corrections.  Secondly,  there 
are  requirements  for  a  disciplinary  Major  or  Combined 
Major  in  the  associated  disciplines  of  Law,  Psychology 
and  Sociology. 

Accordingly,  there  are  two  groups  of  required  courses: 

1.  Substantive  Courses: 

Sociology  53.270  Criminology 
Law  51.234  Law  and  Anti-Social  Behaviour 
Psychology  49.342*  Criminal  Behaviour 
Sociology  53.373*  Correctional  Policy 
Psychology  49.391*  Practicum  in  Community  Psychol- 
ogy or  Sociology  53.386*  Field  Placement;  Criminology 
and  Corrections  Concentration 

2.  Disciplinary  Courses: 

This  includes  an  introductory-level  course  in  psychology 
and  in  sociology  taken  in  First  year  (Psychology  49.100, 
Sociology  53.100  or  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100); 
and  in  the  Second  and  Third  years  the  courses  outlined 
as  those  required  for  the  Major  programs  in  Psychology 
or  Sociology.  Students  who  intend  to  choose  a  Com- 
bined Major  in  Law  with  Psychology  or  Sociology  must 
also  take  Law  51.100  and  those  Law  courses  required 
for  a  Combined  Major. 

In  addition,  the  following  optional  courses  are  recom- 
mended as  relevant  to  the  program: 

Sociology  53.255*  Sociology  of  Deviance 
Psychology  49.264*  Abnormal  Psychology 
Psychology  49.343*  Addiction 

Law  51.102*  Introduction  to  the  Canadian  Legal  System 
Sociology  53.256*  Police  in  Society 

Students  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  series 
of  colloquia  in  criminology  and  corrections. 

In  addition  to  requirements  in  the  disciplinary  Major(s), 
students  in  the  Criminology  and  Corrections  concentra- 
tion are  required  to  maintain  a  C-  average  in  the 
substantive  courses  (see  1,  above). 

The  normal  pattern  of  course  sequence  should  be  as 
follows: 

First  Year 

Introductory-level  courses  in  Psychology  and  Sociology, 
and  Law  51.100  if  the  student  intends  to  combine  Law 
with  Psychology  or  Sociology. 

Second  Year 

Sociology  53.270; 
Law  51.234; 

Required  disciplinary  courses;  and  recommended 
courses. 


Third  Year 

Psychology  49.342*; 
Sociology  53.373*; 

Psychology  49.391*  or  Sociology  53.386*; 

Required  disciplinary  courses;-  and  recommended 

courses. 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  faculty  adviser  for 
guidance  on  courses,  placements  and  research  projects. 


Department  of  Economics 


Officers  of  Instruction 


Chairman 
J.F.  Chant 

Supervisors  of  Graduate  Studies 
K.  Acheson 
S.  Wong 

Supervisor  of  Honours  Studies 
E.U.  Choudhri 

Supervisor  of  Majors  Studies 
E.G.  Davis 

Professors 
K.  Acheson 
T.N.  Brewis 
J.F.  Chant 
H.E.  English 
W.I.  Gillespie 
K.A.J.  Hay 
W.  Hettich 
N.H.  Lithwick 

C.  J.  Maule 
G.  Paquet 
T.K.  Rymes 
E.G.  West 

Associate  Professors 

M.D.  Bordo 

R.  Brecher 

R.  Carson 

G.E.  Clarke 

E.G.  Davis 

K.  Marwah 

A.  Maslove  (Joint  appointment,  School  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration) 

D.  McFet ridge 
J.C.  McManus 

C.  H.  McMillan 
R.F.  Neill 
Soo  Bin  Park 

A.R.M.  Ritter  (Joint  appointment,  School  of  International 
Affairs) 

D.  A.  Smith 

Assistant  Professors 

E.  U.  Choudhri 
C.L.  Johnson 
S.  Langdon 
S.  Wong 

Honorary  Visiting  Professor 
R.  Bodkin 

Departmental  Administrator 
E.  Aldridge 


Categories  of  Courses 


1.  Economics  43.100  serves  as  a  prerequisite  for  all 
further  courses  in  Economics.  This  course  should  nor- 
mally be  taken  in  First  year  by  any  student  planning  a 
concentration  in  Economics. 

2.  Required  courses  in  theory  and  statistics.  Economics 
43.200,  43.210  and  43.220. 

3.  Second  or  Third  year  courses.  Economics  43.201*, 
43.211*,  43.250*,  and  courses  numbered  Economics 
43.300-43,399. 

4.  Senior  options,  courses  numbered  Economics 
43.400-43.485,  normally  taken  in  Third  or  Fourth  year. 
(See  also  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar.) 

5.  Special  Honours  courses,  numbered  Economics 
43.486-43.499,  for  Honours  students  only. 


Major  Programs 


Students  seeking  admission  to  the  Major  or  Honours 
programs  in  Economics  are  normally  expected  to  have 
credits  in  Grade  13  Mathematics  or  the  equivalent. 
Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.127*  are  requirements  in 
the  First  year. 

Major  in  Economics 

A  student  is  normally  permitted  to  Major  in  Economics 
only  if  he  or  she  obtained  a  C-  grade  in  Economics 
43.100.  Students  who  Major  in  Economics  will  take  at 
least  six  Economics  courses:  courses  in  categories  1 
and  2,  at  least  one  course  from  category  3,  and  at  least 
one  course  from  category  4.  One  of  the  category  2 
courses  may  be  postponed  until  Third  year.  The  stu- 
dent's program  for  the  Second  and  Third  years  must  be 
approved  by  the  Supervisor  of  Major  Studies  of  the 
Department. 

Combined  Majors 

A  Combined  Major,  including  Economics,  requires 
Economics  43.100,  43.200,  43.210,  and  one  400~level 
course  in  Economics  and  another  Economics  course 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Supervisor  of  Major 
Studies. 


Honours  Programs 


Honours  in  Economics 

The  Honours  program  may  be  entered  from  an  Honours 
First  year  in  the  Social  Sciences  (see  p.  65)  or  by 
transfer  from  the  Major  degree  program  if  University 
regulations  for  entry  (see  p.  64)  have  been  met.  The 
student's  program  for  the  Second  and  subsequent  years 
will  be  planned  in  consultation  with  the  Supervisor  of 
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Honours  Studies  of  the  Department.  A  minimum  of 
twenty  full  course  credits  is  required  for  the  degree. 
University  regulations  regarding  maintenance  of  Honours 
standing  (see  p.  65)  apply. 

The  Honours  requirements  include  Mathematics  69.107* 
and  69.127*  or  equivalent;  the  required  courses  in 
categories  1  and  2;  Economics  43.420*,  43.421*;  and  at 
least  two  and  a  half  optional  courses  in  Economics,  one 
of  which  may  be  from  category  3,  the  others  being  from 
category  4.  In  their  final  year,  students  will  also  fulfill  two 
requirements  drawn  from  category  5,  qualitatively  differ- 
ent from  the  others:  the  Honours  Seminar  in  Modern 
Classics  (Economics  43.490)  and  the  Comprehensive 
Examination  (Economics  43.499*).  An  Honours  Essay 
(Economics  43.498),  in  which  a  grade  of  at  least  B- 
must  be  attained,  may  be  written  to  fulfill  one  and  a  half 
credits  in  category  4. 

Suggested  Program 

First  year:  Economics  43.100;  Mathematics  69.107*  and 
69.127*. 

Second  year:  Economics  43.200,  43.210,  43.220. 

Third  year:  Economics  43.420*  and  43.421*;  one  addi- 
tional Economics  course  at  the  300  or  400  level. 

Fourth  year:  Economics  43.490,  43.499*,  one  and  a  half 
Economics  courses  at  the  400  level. 

Other  course  patterns  may  be  arranged  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Supervisor  of  Honours  Studies. 

Students  who  choose  to  do  the  Honours  Essay 
(Economics  43.498)  must  have  a  detailed  outline  of  the 
Essay  approved  by  their  adviser  and  by  the  Honours 
Supervisor  before  the  last  day  for  withdrawal  from  full 
courses.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  approved  outline  the 
Department  may  require  the  student  to  withdraw  from 
the  Honours  Essay. 

For  purposes  of  determining  an  Honours  student's 
standing  at  graduation,  all  Economics  courses,  except 
Economics  43.100,  will  be  considered.  The  comprehen- 
sive examination  will  be  given  the  weight  of  a  half 
course.  If  a  student  has  taken  more  than  the  minimum 
number  of  twenty  courses,  the  lowest  grades  among 
optional  courses  taken  over  the  minimum  will  be  disre- 
garded in  computing  final  standing. 

Combined  Honours 

Students  may  apply  for  Combined  Honours  in 
Economics  and  another  Social  Science  discipline.  Con- 
sideration will  also  be  given  to  applications  for  Com- 
bined Honours  in  Economics  and  other  Major  fields  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

A  student  intending  to  apply  for  Combined  Honours 
should  consult  with  the  Supervisor  of  Honours  Studies. 

Students  in  a  Combined  Honours  program  are  normally 
required  to  take  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.127*  or 
equivalent;  the  required  courses  in  categories  1  and  2; 
Economics  43.420*,  43.421*,  and  a  half  course  in 


category  4.  In  their  final  year,  students  in  Combined 
Honours  must  also  take  the  Honours  Seminar  in  Modem 
Classics  (Economics  43.490)  and  the  Comprehensive 
Examination  in  Economics  (Economics  43.499*).  The 
Honours  Essay  (Economics  43.498),  with  a  weight  one 
and  a  half  courses  may  be  written  in  Economics. 

Suggested  Program 

First  year:  Economics  43.100;  Mathematics  69.107*  and 
69.127*. 

Second  year:  Economics  43.200,  43.210,  43.220  (or 
recognized  equivalent). 

Third  year:  Economics  43.420*  and  43.421*. 

Fourth  year:  Economics  43.490,  43.499*.  and  one  addi- 
tional half  course  in  Economics  at  the  400  level. 

Other  course  patterns  may  be  arranged  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Supervisor  of  Honours  Studies. 

In  general,  at  least  six  Economics  courses  beyond  the 
introductory  level,  at  least  three  of  which  are  at  the  400 
level,  are  required  to  satisfy  the  Economics  require- 
ments for  the  Combined  Honours  degree.  The  minimum 
of  twenty  full  courses  and  the  procedures  for  computing 
final  standing  described  in  the  preceding  section  apply 
to  the  Combined  Honours  degree.  The  Combined  Hon- 
ours programs  in  two  related  fields  are  described  in 
greater  detail  below. 

Combined  Honours  in  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence 

Students  intending  to  follow  this  program  should  take 
Mathematics  69.107*,  and  69.127*  and  Economics 
43.100  or  Political  Science  47.100  (or  preferably  both)  in 
the  First  year.  The  choice  of  courses  in  subsequent 
years  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  two  depart- 
ments. The  Honours  requirements  include  at  least  an 
additional  six  courses  in  Economics  and  six  courses  in 
Political  Science,  one  of  which  must  be  Political  Science 
47.498  or  Economics  43.498  to  be  taken  in  the  student's 
final  year.  These  will  be  arranged  so  that  the  student 
may  transfer  either  to  full  Honours  in  Political  Science  or 
to  full  Honours  in  Economics  at  the  end  of  the  Third 
year  if  he  or  she  then  wishes  to  specialize  more 
intensively.  Students  must  also  take  the  comprehensive 
examination  in  Economics  and  meet  the  language  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
Economics  43.420*  and  43.421  *  are  required. 

Combined  Honours  in  Economics  and  Mathematics 

Students  intending  to  take  this  program  take  seven 
courses  in  Economics  and  nine  in  Mathematics  and 
satisfy  the  comprehensive  examination  in  Economics. 
Each  year's  program  should  be  determined  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  two  departments. 

The  Economics  courses  taken  shall  be:  Economics 
43.100,  43.200,  43.210,  43.420*,  43.421*.  43.490  (or, 
with  permission  of  the  Department,  43.475),  43.499*. 
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one  course  at  either  the  300  level  or  400  level  and  a 
half  course  at  the  400  level. 

At  least  seven  courses  in  Mathematics  must  be  taken 
beyond  the  First  year  (if  Mathematics  69.102  and  69.112 
or  their  equivalent  were  taken  in  the  First  year),  includ- 
ing Mathematics  70.200,  70.210,  70.260,  70.301*. 
70.302*,  70.350  and  two  other  courses  at  the  300  level 
or  above,  at  least  one  of  which  is  at  the  400  level. 

Combined  Honours  in  Economics  and  Journalism 

Students  in  this  program  are  required  to  complete  a  total 
of  twenty-one  courses. 

The  Economics  requirements  are:  Mathematics  69.107*, 
and  69.127*,  Economics  43.100,  43.200,  43.210, 
43.220,  43.420*,  43.421*,  43.490,  43.499*;  an  ap- 
proved course  in  Economic  History  and  a  half  option  in 
Economics  at  the  400  level. 

The  Journalism  requirements  are:  A  First  year  language 
course,  Journalism  28.100,  28.101*,  28.200,  28.220, 
28.320,  28.321*,  28.351*,  28.421,  28.498. 

The  student  must  pass  the  comprehensive  examination 
in  Economics. 


Graduate  Program 


The  Department  of  Economics  offers  studies  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  For  further  details  consult  the  Graduate 
Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 


Courses  Offered 


Economics  43.100 
Introduction  to  Economics 

An  introduction  to  the  major  tools  and  policy  problems  of 
economics.  Economic  analysis  is  applied  to  a  variety  of 
contemporary  problems  such  as  pollution,  poverty,  the 
control  of  monopoly,  unemployment,  inflation  and  inter- 
national economic  problems. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week.  Discussion  groups  (one  hour)  may  be  arranged. 
Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  five  hours  a 
week.  Discussion  groups  (one  hour)  may  be  arranged. 

Economics  43.1 00M 
Introduction  to  Economics 

Economics  43.1 00M  is  a  self-paced  Modular  section  of 
Economics  43.100.  The  Resource  Centre  is  open  on 
Saturdays,  and  at  other  times  to  be  designated. 

Economics  43.200 

Intermediate  Micro-Economic  Analysis 

The  modem  analysis  of  production  and  distribution  with 
special  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  conditions 
which  maximize  social  welfare.  The  major  causes  of 
departure  from  the  social  welfare  optimum  in  a  full 


employment  economy,  with  particular  attention  to  imper- 
fections in  competition. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100  (grade  of  C-  or  better). 
Students  should  be  aware  that  elementary  techniques  to 
the  level  of  Mathematics  69.007*  may  be  introduced 
and  used  in  this  course. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Economics  43.200  and 
43.201*. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Lectures  five  hours  a  week. 
Economics  43.201  * 

Introduction  to  Micro-Economic  Theory  and  Analysis 

The  main  topics  in  micro-economic  theory  with  illustra- 
tions of  their  applications.  Not  open  to  students  majoring 
in  Economics  or  Commerce. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Economics  43.200  and 
43.201*. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  term:  Lectures  and 
discussions  three  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.210 

Aggregate  Economic  Theory  and  Policy 

An  examination  of  modern  macro-economic  theory,  with 
special  reference  to  domestic  and  international  monetary 
theory.  A  survey  of  Canadian  and  international  financial 
institutions  and  arrangements.  A  critical  examination  of 
macro-economic  problems  and  the  policies  advocated 
for  their  solution. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100  (grade  of  C-  or  better). 
Students  should  be  aware  that  elementary  techniques  to 
the  level  of  Mathematics  69.007*  may  be  introduced 
and  used  in  this  course. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Economics  43.210  and 
43.211*. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  five  hours  a 
week. 

Economics  43.211* 

Introduction  to  Macro-Economic  Theory  and 
Analysis 

The  main  topics  in  macro-economic  theory  with  illustra- 
tions of  their  application.  Not  open  to  students  majoring 
in  Economics  or  Commerce. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Economics  43.210  and 
43.211*. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  Second  term:  Lectures  and 
discussions  three  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.220 

Statistical  Methods  in  the  Social  Sciences 

An  introduction  to  statistical  inference. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.127*  or 

equivalent  and  one  of  Economics  43.100  (grade  of  C- 
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or  better),  Political  Science  47.100  or  Sociology  53.100, 
or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week,  laboratory  two  hours  a  week. 
Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  five  hours  a 
week,  laboratory  two  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.236 

Development  of  the  Welfare  State 

An  examination  of  social  security  legislation  and  of  the 
social  and  demographic  conditions  which  gave  rise  to 
legislation.  The  industrial  conditions  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  depressed  conditions  of  the  1930's  are 
especially  noted.  The  Beveridge  report  in  England  and 
the  Marsh  report  in  Canada  are  seen  as  major  influ- 
ences leading  to  existing  social  security  arrangements  in 
Canada  in  the  1970's.  The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
existing  programs,  and  some  of  their  macro-  and 
micro-economic  effects  are  examined. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100  or  Sociology  53.100. 
Students  are  advised  to  take  this  course  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  Economics  43.330. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Economics  43.250* 

Introduction  to  Business  Finance 

A  study  of  business  firms'  financing  and  dividend  policy 
decisions,  cost  of  capital  and  short-term  asset  manage- 
ment problems.  (Also  listed  as  Management  Studies 
42.250*.) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  43.100  and  Accounting 
41.100,  or  41.101*  and  41.102*. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  and  Second  terms: 
Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  five 
hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.300 
Labour  Economics 

An  introduction  to  labour  economics  covering  topics 
such  as  North  American  unionism  and  collective  bargain- 
ing, comparative  trade  unionism,  the  economics  of 
wages,  public  policy  issues  in  a  Canadian  context. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Economics  43.304 
Public  Finance 

Public  expenditures  and  their  relations  to  economic 
activity;  public  revenues;  principles  of  taxation;  public 
borrowing  and  the  public  debt;  fiscal  policy;  federal- 
provincial  fiscal  arrangements. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Economics  43.305* 

Selected  Topics  in  Economic  History 

Examination  of  the  economic  development  of  selected 
economies.  The  countries  to  be  discussed  are  outside 
Europe  and  North  America,  e.g.  Argentina,  Brazil,  Ja- 
pan, Australia,  etc. 


Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100  or  permission  of  the 

Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Economics  43.310 

Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

An  examination  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  economic 
history  of  the  U.S.A.  from  the  colonial  period  to  the 
twentieth  century. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100  or  permission  of  the 

Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Economics  43.315 
European  Economic  History 

An  examination  of  the  development  of  economic  institu- 
tions, especially  those  aspects  of  history  which  may  be 
used  to  explain  the  character  of  the  principal  economic 
institutions  and  practices  of  the  present  day.  (Also  listed 
as  History  24.315.) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100  or  permission  of  the 

Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Economics  43.321* 
National  Accounting 

An  introduction  to  the  modern  social  accounting 
framework,  encompassing  the  national  product  ac- 
counts, the  input-output  accounts  and  national  transac- 
tions accounts,  with  emphasis  on  Canadian  practice. 
Attention  is  paid  to  new  developments  such  as  national 
wealth  accounts,  constant  dollar  and  price  accounts, 
productivity  measurement. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Economics  43.325 

The  Economic  Development  of  Canada 

An  examination  of  the  development  of  the  Canadian 
economy  with  emphasis  on  the  post-Confederation 
period.  Attention  is  focused  on  the  changing  patterns  of 
internal  and  external  factor  and  commodity  flows,  pro- 
ductivity and  technological  change.  Frequent  compari- 
sons with  U.S.  economic  development  are  made.  (Also 
listed  as  History  24.325.) 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Economics  43.100,  History  24.230 
or  24.235. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Lectures  ten  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.330 
Social  Economics 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  public 
authorities  attempt  to  reshape  the  economic  environ- 
ment towards  a  greater  conformity  to  social  values.  The 
objectives  and  practice  of  social  security  schemes,  hous- 
ing policy,  "the  war  on  poverty"  etc.  are  considered. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 
Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 
Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  five  hours  a 
week. 
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Economics  43.335 

Political  Economy  in  the  Modern  State 

An  examination  of  the  role  of  government  in  the 
economy  with  special  emphasis  on  alternate  forms  of 
social  co-ordination  and  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  each  form  in  the  Canadian  system. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.340 

Problems  of  Area  Development 

The  problems  of  depressed  areas  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  Canadian  scene.  Measures  to  improve  the 
lot  of  these  areas  and  the  rationale  of  the  underlying 
public  policy. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  and  seminars  two  hours  a 

week. 

Economics  43.343 

Special  Studies  in  Canadian  Economics 

Content  of  this  course  varies  year  by  year,  topics  to  be 
determined  by  the  instructor  invited  to  offer  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Economics  43.344* 

History  of  Canadian  Economic  Thought 

The  course  summarizes  and  analyses  the  literature 
produced  in  Canada's  response  to  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  a  satellite  state.  It  is  an  account  of  the  economic 
theories  and  policies  that  have  characterized  the  frontier 
in  its  protest  against  metropolitan  power,  from  Pierre 
Boucher  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  Melville  Watkins 
in  the  twentieth. 

Text:  Goodwin,  Canadian  Economic  Thought. 
Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Economics, 
Canadian  History  or  Canadian  Politics. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Economics  43.345 
Agricultural  Economics 

An  examination  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  na- 
tional economy  and  in  low  income  societies.  The  course 
emphasizes  the  working  out  of  the  basic  forces  which 
determine  supply-demand  for  the  industry  and  the  func- 
tional distribution  of  income  among  the  factors  of  pro- 
duction. The  place  of  institutions  is  examined  and  public 
policy  is  critically  reviewed. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  and  seminars  three  hours  a 
week. 

Economics  43.356* 

Introduction  to  Labour  Economics 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  labour 
economics.  Topics  covered  include:  labour  markets,  the 
supply  of  labour,  the  demand  for  labour,  labour  mobility 
and  migration,  wage  structures,  the  logic  of  trade  union 
action,  economics  of  trade  unions,  the  impact  of  trade 


unions  and  selected  macro-economic  aspects  of  the 
labour  market. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 

week. 

Economics  43.357* 

Introduction  to  Industrial  Relations 

An  introduction  to  industrial  relations  covering  such 
topics  as:  industrial  relations  systems,  the  functioning  of 
trade  unions,  collective  bargaining  in  Canada  and  Cana- 
dian public  policy  in  industrial  relations.  (Also  listed  as 
Management  Studies  42.357*.) 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  term;  Evening  division, 
Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
Summer  1979,  Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures 
five  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.360* 

Topics  in  International  Economics 

Special  topics  in  international  trade  are  examined. 
Among  possible  areas  to  be  considered  are  theory  and 
policy  in  international  trade,  finance,  investment  and 
development.  Intended  for  students  planning  to  take  only 
one  half  course  in  international  economics  at  the  300 
level.  More  comprehensive  coverage  of  international 
economics  may  be  achieved  by  taking  both  Economics 
43.361*  or  43.362*. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term;  Evening  division,  First  term: 
Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.361  * 

Introduction  to  International  Trade 

An  extension  of  the  basic  principles  of  economics  to 
international  trade.  Topics  covered  include  the  theory  of 
international  specialization,  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to 
trade,  trade  liberalization  and  economic  integration,  in- 
ternational movements  of  labour  and  capital,  trade  and 
development. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 

Day  division,  First  term,  Evening  division,  Second  term: 

Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  five 
hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.362* 
International  Monetary  Problems 

A  discussion  of  the  theory  and  institutions  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  and  the  related  balance  of 
payments  problems  of  nation  states. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 
Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  five  hours  a 
week.  j 
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Economics  43.363* 

Introduction  to  Economic  Development 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  economic  development. 
Application  to  the  problems  of  the  developing  countries. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 
Day  division,  First  term,  Evening  division,  Second  term: 
Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures 
five  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.364* 

Topics  in  Area  Development 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Economics  43.365* 

The  Economics  of  Planning 

This  course  considers  several  aspects  of  the  economics 
of  planning. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 
Evening  division,  First  term. 

Economics  43.370 

The  Economics  of  Socialism 

This  course  examines  socialism  in  economic  theory  and 
practice  with  particular  reference  to  Soviet  economic 
development  and  to  Soviet  economic  planning  and 
management.  The  Eastern  European  experience  with 
the  Soviet  model  and  the  Yugoslav  experiments  with 
forms  of  market  socialism  are  also  considered. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three  hours 
a  week. 

Economics  43.380* 

Topics  in  Canadian  Economic  Policy 

Economic  analysis  applied  to  selected  policy  areas, 
issues  or  institutions.  One  or  more  of  the  following  topics 
may  be  dealt  with:  decision-making  by  bureaucratic 
institutions,  policy  problems  arising  from  poverty,  the 
economics  of  natural  resources  and  pollution,  urban 
economics. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Economics  43.385* 

The  Economics  of  Natural  Resources 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  application  of 
economic  analysis  to  questions  concerning  natural  re- 
source use,  management  and  conservation,  as  well  as 
market  failures  and  environmental  effects.  Policy  prob- 
lems relating  to  natural  resources  are  discussed. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.404* 
Operations  Research  I 

Linear  programming,  networks,  and  such  techniques  as 
PERT  (Program  Evaluation  and  Review  Technique)  and 
CPM  (Critical  Path  Method).  (Also  listed  as  Management 
Studies  42.404*.) 


Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.107*,  and  69.117*  or 

69.127*  (grade  of  C-  or  better). 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 

week. 

Economics  43.405* 
Operations  Research  II 

Dynamic  programming,  inventory  models,  queuing,  simu- 
lation, non-linear  programming.  (Also  listed  as  Manage- 
ment Studies  42.405*.) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.404*  or  equivalent; 

Economics  43.220  (grade  of  C-  or  better). 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.406* 
Corporate  Finance 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  major  theoretical  issues 
in  corporate  finance,  as  well  as  an  examination  of 
certain  applied  financial  management  techniques.  Topics 
include:  introduction  to  portfolio  theory  and  the  capital 
asset  pricing  model,  cost  of  capital,  capital  structure  and 
dividend  policy,  capital  budgeting  under  uncertainty, 
lease  financing,  mergers  and  consolidations.  (Also  listed 
as  Management  Studies  42.406*.) 
Prerequisites:  Economics  43.200  or  43.201*,  43.220, 
43.250*  (grade  of  C-  or  better). 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  and  Second  terms: 
Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.409 
Statistical  Decision  Theory 

An  examination  of  Bayesian  and  classical  approaches  to 
decision  making  under  uncertainty  for  individuals  and 
firms.  (Also  listed  as  Management  Studies  42.409.) 
Prerequisites:  Economics  43.220  (grade  of  C-  or  bet- 
ter). 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Economics  43.410* 

Finance  and  Capital  Markets 

The  workings  and  structure  of  Canada's  capital  markets 
with  particular  reference  to  differing  classes  of  institu- 
tional lenders  and  borrowers;  relationships  of  non-bank 
financial  intermediaries  to  the  banking  system,  regulat- 
ory agencies  and  the  public,  the  impact  of  these  institu- 
tions on  corporate  financial  and  national  economic  poli- 
cy, access  to  foreign  capital  markets  and  external  financ- 
ing of  Canadian  economic  development.  (Also  listed  as 
Management  Studies  42.410*.) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.210,  or  43.211*  (grade  of 
C-  or  better). 

Day  division,  First  term,  Evening  division,  Second  term: 
Lectures  and  seminars  three  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.41 1  * 
Investments 

A  survey  of  modem  methods  of  investment  analysis  with 
a  significant  analytical  flavour.  Topics  include:  money 
and  capital  markets,  security  valuation,  portfolio 
analysis,  and  capital  market  efficiency. 
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Prerequisite:  Economics  43.406*  (may  be  taken  concur- 
rently) (grade  of  C-  or  better). 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  seminars  two 
hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.415 

History  of  Economic  Thought 

The  crucial  achievements  in  economic  theory  and  doc- 
trine in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  are 
studied.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  interrelation- 
ship between  the  social  environment  and  economic 
thought  especially  to  the  role  of  economics  in  the 
development  of  the  national  state  and  international  in- 
stitutions. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Economics  43.200,  43.201*,  43.210 

or  43.211*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  seminars  three  hours  a 

week. 

Economics  43.420* 
Micro-Economic  Theory 

Theory  of  individual  economic  behaviour,  theory  of  ex- 
change and  production,  general  equilibrium,  alternative 
theories  of  pricing,  allocation  and  distribution.  Elemen- 
tary tools  of  mathematics  are  employed  in  the  exposition 
of  most  topics. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  43.200  and  Mathematics 
69.107*  and  69.127*. 

This  course  is  required  for  students  in  the  Honours 
program  in  Economics. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.421* 
Macro-Economic  Theory 

Macro-economic  theory  and  its  implications  for  economic 
policy  are  examined  in  this  course.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  major  controversies  in  the  field,  with  consideration 
given  to  topics  such  as:  determination  of  national  in- 
come, employment,  price  level  and  interest  rates;  com- 
modity, labour  and  asset  market  behaviour;  and  fiscal 
and  monetary  management  for  economic  stabilization. 
Elementary  tools  of  mathematics  are  employed  in  the 
exposition  of  most  topics. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  43.210  and  Mathematics 
69.107*  and  69.127*. 

This  course  is  required  for  students  in  the  Honours 
program  in  Economics. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.425 
Advanced  Economic  History 

A  discussion  of  methodology  applicable  to  the  analysis 
of  economic  history.  Intensive  examination  of  selected 
topics  in  North  American  and  West  European  economic 
history. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Economics  43.305,  43.310,  43.315 
or  43.325,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 


Economics  43.430 

Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy 

An  analysis  of  the  organization  of  Canadian  industry, 
with  reference  to  associated  U.S.  industry  where  neces- 
sary. A  few  representative  industries  are  examined  in 
some  detail.  Price  theory  is  used  to  distinguish 
economic  from  institutional  factors  affecting  the  structure 
of  the  economy.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  public  policies 
which  affect,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  the  organization 
and  behaviour  of  industry,  e.g.,  public  utility  regulation, 
control  of  restrictive  practices,  commercial  policy  and 
price  supports. 

Prerequisite;  Economics  43.200  or  43.201*. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  seminars  three  hours  a 

week. 

Economics  43.435 

Manpower  Economics  and  Labour  Policy 

An  examination  of  various  theories  pertaining  to  labour 
and  the  functioning  of  labour  markets.  Discussion  of  the 
current  body  of  theory  and  its  historical  development. 
Examination  of  a  number  of  selected  pieces  of  research 
material  (theoretical  and  applied)  in  the  general  area  of 
manpower  economics  and  labour  policy. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.200  or  43.201  *. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.440 
Public  Finance 

A  discussion  of  the  theory  of  public  finance  and  an 
examination  of  several  empirical  attempts  to  quantify  the 
theory.  Some  topics  of  current  interest  concerning  the 
public  sector  in  the  Canadian  economy  are  examined  in 
the  light  of  the  theory  and  empirical  findings. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.200  or  43.201*. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  seminars  three  hours  a 
week. 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  five  hours  a 
week. 

Economics  43.445* 
Welfare  Economics 

An  examination  of  contemporary  welfare  economics  anc 
its  applications. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.200  or  43.201*. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  i 

week. 

Economics  43.446* 
Economic  Dynamics:  Growth 

An  introduction  to  modern  theories  of  the  growth  cj 
income.  The  simple  "razor's  edge"  growth  theory  c! 
Harrod  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  neoclassics, 
growth  theorems.  Golden  Rules  of  Accumulation;  th< 
role  of  money  in  growth  and  the  effects  on  debtoi 
creditor  position  of  growth  in  an  open  economy  ar< 
analysed  together  with  policies  for  growth  and  growth 
paradoxes. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.210  or  43.211*. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  weelj 
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Economics  43.451  * 

Economic  Dynamics:  Business  Cycles 

An  analysis  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  fluctuations  in 
income,  prices  and  employment.  Short-run  dynamic 
models  arising  from  multiplier-accelerator  and  other 
economic  processes  are  examined.  Cycle  simulation; 
forecasting,  stability  conditions;  anti-cyclical  policy  and 
the  problems  of  maximizing  growth  without  cycles  are 
discussed. 

Prerequisites:  One  of  Economics  43.446*.  43.210  or 
43.211*  and  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Economics  43.456 
Economic  Development 

An  enquiry  into  some  of  the  economic  problems  of  the 
developing  countries. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  43.200  or  43.201*.  and 
43.210  or  43.211*. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  five  hours  a 
week. 

Economics  43.460 
International  Trade 

An  examination  of  the  theory  of  international  trade  and 
payments  and  its  applications.  The  current  body  of 
theory  and  its  historical  development  are  discussed  as 
are  a  number  of  attempts  to  verify  and  quantify  the 
theory.  A  number  of  present-day  problems,  policies  and 
institutions  are  examined  in  the  light  of  the  theory  and 
empirical  findings. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  43.200  or  43.201*,  and 
43.210  or  43.211*. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  five  hours  a 

week. 

Economics  43.465 
Industrial  Relations 

An  examination  of  various  theories  concerning  industrial 
relations  systems,  human  resource  utilization  and  or- 
ganizational maintenance  and  stress.  Application  of  the 
core  analytical  disciplines  (political  science  and 
economics)  to  the  study  of  conflict  resolution  among 
management,  workers  and  governments  in  the  pluralistic 
environment  of  the  firm.  The  operationality  and  policy 
significance  of  a  number  of  royal  commission  reports 
and  studies  are  examined  in  the  light  of  these  various 
theories  of  industrial  and  human  relations. 
Prerequisites:  Economics  43.200  or  43.250*,  43.357*. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.466 
Monetary  Economics 

A  treatment  of  contemporary  monetary  theory  emphasiz- 
l  ing  the  theory  of  the  demand  and  supply  for  money  and 
the  dynamics  of  monetary  disturbances. 
Prerequisites:  Economics  43.200  or  43.201*,  and 
43.210  or  43.211*. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 


Economics  43.470 

Comparative  Economic  Systems 

A  discussion  of  the  structure  and  functioning  of 
economic  systems  in  theory  and  practice.  Some  criteria 
for  evaluating  economic  performance  are  proposed. 
Contemporary  economies  such  as  Yugoslavia,  France, 
Japan,  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  examined. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.200  or  43.201  *. 
Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.480 

Research  Seminar  in  Urban  Economics 

An  enquiry  into  the  internal  dynamics  of  cities  and 
inter-urban  relationships  primarily  through  directed  re- 
search. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  43.200  or  43.201  *,  and 
43.220. 

Day  division:  Seminars  two  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.485 
Introduction  to  Econometrics 

Introduction  to  problems  of  structural  estimation  of 
economic  models,  single  equation  estimation  and  related 
problems,  simultaneous  estimation  for  interdependent 
systems  of  linear  form,  non-linear  estimation,  Monte 
Carlo  experiments  to  derive  small  sample  properties  of 
estimators.  Some  project  in  structural  estimation  is  un- 
dertaken or  assigned. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  43.200  or  43.201*,  43.220, 
and  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.127*  or  equivalents. 
Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory  one 
hour  a  week. 

Economics  43.490 

Honours  Seminar  in  Modern  Classics 

Students  are  expected  to  read  a  group  of  original  works 
in  economics  selected  by  faculty  member(s)  in  charge  of 
the  seminar.  They  meet  regularly  to  discuss  these 
readings,  to  answer  questions  orally  and  to  write  exami- 
nations and/or  papers  assigned  on  the  topics  consi- 
dered. Open  to  Fourth-year  Honours  students  with  per- 
mission of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 

Economics  43.492 
Tutorial  in  Economics 

An  additional  tutorial  in  Economics  may  be  taken  sub- 
sequent to  or  concurrently  with  Economics  43.490. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division. 

Economics  43.498 
Honours  Essay 

A  student  taking  Honours  in  Economics  may  write  an 
Honours  essay  during  his  or  her  final  year.  This  essay 
counts  for  one  and  a  half  course  credits.  Students  work 
under  an  individual  faculty  adviser. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
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Economics  43.499* 
Comprehensive  Examination 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
First  and  Second  terms. 

Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division,  1979-81 

The  Department  offers  the  following  courses  each 
Summer:  Economics  43.100,  43.200,  43.210,  43.361*. 

Each  year,  availability  of  instructors  permitting,  we  plan 
to  offer  at  least  one  more  half  course  at  the  300  level 
and  a  course  at  the  400  level. 

For  Summer  1979,  Economics  43.220,  43.250*.  43.330, 
43.357*,  43.362*,  43.456,  43.460  are  planned. 

The  Department  offers  the  following  Evening  courses 
each  year:  Economics  43.100,  43.200,  43.210,  43.220, 
43.250*,  43.325,  43.340,  43.345,  43.357*,  43.360*, 
43.361*,  43.406*,  43.410*,  plus  a  choice  of  optional 
courses  that  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 

For  1979-80,  the  Evening  options  include:  Economics 
43.362*,  43.363*,  43.404*.  43.435,  43.445*.  43.460, 
43.465. 
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General  Information 


Geographers,  in  seeking  to  understand  the  earth  as  the 
world  of  man,  focus  special  attention  on  the  regional 
variety  of  man's  activities  and  man-moulded  and  mod- 
ified landscapes,  the  complex  interlocking  relationships 
between  man  and  nature,  natural  processes  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  operate  in  the  physical  environ- 
ment and  relate  to  problems  identified  by  society,  reg- 
ional and  scale  variations  in  the  spatial  organization  of 
societies,  and  applications  of  their  work. 

Both  Majors  and  Honours  programs  in  Geography  offer 
the  student  considerable  freedom  to  take  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  courses,  or  to  pursue  a  particular  interest 
through  courses  in  Geography  and  in  related  disciplines. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  include  in  their  First  and 
Second  years,  Geography  45.101  and  a  selection  of 
geography  courses  at  the  200  level  that  will  provide  a 
broad  base  for  future  course  selection  and  for  future 
careers.  In  the  Third  and  Fourth  years,  through  selection 
of  courses  in  Geography  and  related  disciplines,  it  is 
possible  to  concentrate  in  one  of  several  current  areas 
of  emphasis  in  Geography. 

Areas  of  emphasis  are  currently:  Urban  Studies;  Reg- 
ional, Resource  and  Economic  Development  (with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Canada,  areas  within  the  Third 
World,  communist  blocs  and  northern  lands);  Cultural, 
Historical  and  Political  Geography;  and  Physical  Geog- 
raphy. An  outline  of  programs  for  these  interests,  based 
on  courses,  both  in  Geography  and  sometimes  with 
courses  in  other  disciplines,  is  available  from  the  De- 
partment. 

Students  should  note  that  some  higher-level  courses  in 
Geography  require  prerequisites  which  should  be  consi- 
dered in  planning  a  program.  Students  wishing  to  take  a 
particular  course  for  which  they  do  not  have  the  stated 
prerequisite  can  normally  obtain  the  written  permission 
of  the  Department  if  acceptable  alternate  preparation 
has  been  achieved.  The  first  digit  of  the  course  number 
corresponds  to  the  year  in  which  the  Department  nor- 
mally expects  the  student  to  take  the  course. 
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Detailed  course  descriptions  and  guidelines  to  various 
programs  of  courses  within  Geography  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Geography. 

Under  University  regulations  a  student  may,  with  de- 
partmental permission,  take  the  equivalent  of  one  course 
credit  per  Winter  session  at  the  University  of  Ottawa 
without  additional  fee.  Geography  courses  taken  in  the 
Department  of  Geography  at  the  University  of  Ottawa 
are  acceptable  for  credit  towards  a  Carleton  program. 

Courses  in  Geography  at  Carleton  are  summarized  in 
the  chart  (p.  202).  Not  all  courses  at  the  300  and  400 
levels  are  offered  each  year;  please  refer  to  section 
Courses  Offered. 


Major  Programs 


Major  in  Geography 

This  program  is  offered  for  the  student  who  wishes  a 
liberal  arts  education  with  emphasis  in  Geography.  Gui- 
dance on  patterns  of  courses  for  particular  interests  is 
available  from  the  Department. 

Students  admitted  to  a  single  Major  in  Geography  are 
required  to  complete  the  equivalent  of  at  least  six  credits 
in  Geography  beyond  Geography  45.101,  and  must 
include  Geography  45.299*.  A  program  of  Geography 
courses  should  include: 

1.  Geography  45.101; 

2.  at  least  three  credits  at  the  200  level  (including 
Geography  45.299*); 

3.  at  least  three  credits  at  the  300  level. 
Combined  Majors 

Students  admitted  to  a  Combined  Major  in  Geography 
and  another  department  are  required  to  complete  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  four  credits  in  Geography  beyond 
Geography  45.101.  A  program  of  Geography  courses 
should  include: 

1.  Geography  45.101; 

2.  at  least  two  credits  at  the  200  level; 

3.  at  least  two  credits  at  the  300  level. 


Honours  Programs 


The  Honours  program  in  Geography  is  offered  for  the 
student  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  graduate  study,  a 
career  in  planning,  government,  business,  or  other 
specialization  in  which  the  field  of  Geography  offers  the 
appropriate  training.  Information  on  recommended  pat- 
terns of  courses  related  to  various  interests  is  available 
from  the  Department.  There  is  substantial  freedom  in  the 
program  for  the  student  to  take  courses  of  special 
interest  in  the  University,  as  well  as  courses  in  Geog- 
raphy and  related  disciplines. 


Students  reading  for  an  Honours  degree  must  satisfy  the 
general  University  regulations  for  Honours  (pp.  57-71 ). 

B.A.  with  Honours  in  Geography. 

Students  admitted  to  the  Honours  Geography  program 
are  required  to  complete  the  equivalent  of  twenty  credits 
beyond  Senior  Matriculation  or  Qualifying  University  year 
in  Arts  or  Social  Sciences.  The  equivalent  of  at  least  ten 
credits  must  be  in  Geography  beyond  Geography 
45.101,  and  must  include  Geography  45.299*  and 
45.497  or  45.498.  A  program  of  Geography  courses 
should  include: 

1.  Geography  45.101; 

2.  at  least  three  credits  at  the  200  level  (including 
Geography  45.299*); 

3.  at  least  three  credits  at  the  300  level; 

4.  at  least  three  credits  at  the  400  level;  either:  Geog- 
raphy 45.498  (2  credits)  plus  one  additional  credit;  or 
Geography  45.497  (1  credit)  plus  two  additional  credits; 

5.  one  additional  Geography  credit  at  any  level. 

Students  wishing  to  take  the  Type  A  Specialist  Certifi- 
cate at  an  Ontario  College  of  Education  are  advised  to 
consult  the  Supervisor  of  Honours  Studies  as  early  as 
possible  in  order  that  an  appropriate  program  can  be 
arranged. 

Combined  Honours 

Students  taking  Combined  Honours  in  Geography  and 
another  subject  are  required  to  complete  the  equivalent 
of  at  least  six  credits  in  Geography  beyond  Geography 
45.101.  Geography  45.299*  and  an  Honours  Research 
Essay  in  one  of  the  Combined  Honours  departments  or 
the  Honours  Comprehensive  Examination  (45.497)  in 
Geography  must  be  included.  A  program  of  Geography 
courses  should  include: 

1.  Geography  45.101; 

2.  at  least  two  credits  at  the  200  level  (including  Geog- 
raphy 45.299*); 

3.  at  least  two  credits  at  the  300  level; 

4.  at  least  two  credits  at  the  400  level;  either: 

(a)  Geography  45.498  (2  credits);  or 

(b)  Geography  45.497  (1  credit)  plus  one  additional 
credit;  or 

(c)  an  Honours  Research  Essay  in  the  other  Honours 
Department  and  (if  that  course  has  one  credit  weight), 
an  additional  Geography  credit. 

Fourth-year  Honours  students  may  take  Geography 
courses  listed  in  the  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 
Calendar  only  with  permission  of  the  Department. 

B.Sc.  with  Honours  in  Geography 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  Honours  program  in  Physical 
Geography  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  the  earth's  surface  as  man's  physical  envi- 
ronment. The  student  will  specialize  in  the  study  of 
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properties  and  processes  of  the  earth's  surface  mate- 
rials and  atmosphere  and  the  interactions  between 
these. 

The  program  consists  of  twenty  credits  beyond  Senior 
Matriculation  or  Qualifying  University  year  Science, 
selected  in  a  pattern  approved  by  the  Supervisor  of 
Honours  Studies  in  the  Geography  Department,  and 
consistent  with  the  following  requirements: 

1.  The  First  year  of  the  program  will  be  consistent  with 
Science  Faculty  requirements  for  First  year  Science. 

2.  The  program  will  contain  eight  credits  in  Geography 
at  or  beyond  the  200  level,  including  the  Honours 
Research  Project  45.496,  which  should  be  taken  in  the 
final  year. 

3.  The  remaining  seven  credits  must  include: 

(a)  Two  approved  credits  in  Science,  not  in  Geography, 
beyond  the  100  level; 

(b)  Two  approved  credits  in  Science,  Computing  Sci- 
ence or  Engineering; 

(c)  Two  Arts  or  Social  Science  electives,  one  of  which 
must  be  an  approved  credit  not  in  Geography; 

(d)  One  free  elective. 

4.  In  meeting  the  requirements  1  to  3,  seven  credits  to 
be  taken  must  be  selected  from  the  list  below  and 
should  include  Geography  45.210,  45.299*.  45.308, 
45.312  and  45.345.  In  special  cases  students  may  take 
an  appropriate  graduate  course  in  their  final  year,  with 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Geography 

45.200*  Introduction  to  Cartography 

45.201*  Statistical  Methods  in  Geography 

45.202*  Air  Photo  Interpretation 

45.210    Physical  Geography 

45.299*  Introduction  to  Field  Techniques 

45.303*  Quantitative  Geography 

45.308    Geography  of  Soils 

45.312  Geomorphology 

45,325  Cartography 

45.345  Climatology 

45.402*  Problems  in  Physical  Geography 
45.410*  Advanced  Field  Geography 
45.41 1  *  Quaternary  Geography 
45.412*  Terrain  Analysis 
45.413*  Hydroclimatology 
45.414*  Microclimatology 

45.415*  Slope  Development:  Forms,  Processes  and 
Stability 

45.416*  Engineering  Geomorphology 
45.417*  Glacial  Geomorphology 
45.418*  Selected  Topics  in  Physical  Geography 
45.424*  Soil  Mechanics 

Physics  75.100  or  75.105  (required  course  in  the  Sec- 
ond year  of  the  program  if  not  taken  in  First  year) 

Mathematics  69.257*  or  69.258* 

Geology  67.233*  and  67.281* 


A  recommended  program  is: 
First  Year 

Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*; 
Chemistry  65.100; 
Geology  67.100; 

One  of:  Geography  45.210,  Biology  61.100  or  Physics 

75.100  or  75.105; 

Arts  or  Social  Science  elective  (may  not  be  Geography 

45.101  if  45.210  is  selected). 

Second  Year 

Geography  45.200*,  45.202*,  45.299*; 
Geography  45.210  or  45.308  or  45.345; 
Mathematics  69.257*; 

Science  elective  or  Physics  75.100  or  75.105  (required 
course  in  Second  year  if  not  taken  in  First  year); 
Arts  or  Social  Science  elective. 

Third  Year 
Geography  45.312; 
Geography  45.308  or  45.345; 
One  400-level  Geography; 
One  Science  continuation  credit; 
Arts  or  Social  Science  elective. 

Fourth  Year 

Three  400-level  Geography  credits  (including  45.496); 
One  Science  continuation  credit; 
Free  option. 

Note: 

A  Human  Geography  course  is  recommended  as  one  of 
the  Arts  or  Social  Science  electives. 


Graduate  Program 


The  Department  of  Geography  offers  studies  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  For  further  details  consult 
the  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 


Courses  Offered 


Geography  45.101 
The  Geographic  Web 

An  introductory  course  concerned  with  the  structure  of 
two  major  systems:  the  ecological  system  that  links  man 
and  his  environments,  and  the  spatial  system  that  links 
one  region  or  place  to  another.  Concepts  and  methods 
useful  in  geography  are  introduced  through  an  integ- 
rated view  of  current  concerns  with  the  environment  and 
ecology,  and  with  regional  contrasts  and  imbalances  in 
human  welfare.  Four  topic  areas  are  introduced:  I. 
practical  work  in  geography;  II.  the  physical  environ- 
ment; III.  population,  resources  and  space;  IV.  cultural, 
urban  and  political  systems. 


Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Section  A:  Lectures  and 
discussion  three  hours  a  week;  Section  B:  Regulated, 
self-instructural  mode  three  hours  a  week. 
M.F.  Fox,  J. P.  Johnson,  Jr.,  J.E.  Tunbridge 

Geography  45.200* 
Introduction  to  Cartography 

Introduction  to  cartography  and  the  collection  of  geog- 
raphic data. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  45.101  or  Second-year  stand- 
ing in  the  University.  (See  p.  63.) 
Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  two  hours  a  week. 
B.  Farrell 

Geography  45.201  * 

Statistical  Methods  in  Geography 

Introduction  to  statistical  analysis  as  applied  to  geog- 
raphy. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  45.101  or  Second-year  stand- 
ing in  the  University.  (See  p.  63.) 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 
M.F.  Fox 

Geography  45.202* 

Air  Photo  Interpretation 

An  introduction  to  photogrammetry  and  interpretation  of 
aerial  photographs. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  45.101  or  Second-year  stand- 
ing in  the  University.  (See  p.  63.) 
Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a 
week;  laboratory  two  hours  a  week. 
M.F.  Fox 

Geography  45.210 

Physical  Geography  and  Environmental  Management 

The  course  first  develops  an  understanding  of  the  physi- 
cal environment  and  how  physical  systems  function.  It 
then  examines  the  importance  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment to  man,  his  impact  upon  it  and  the  need  for 
environmental  management. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  45.101  or  Second-year  stand- 
ing in  the  University.  (See  p.  63.) 
Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
three  hours  a  week. 
M.W.  Smith,  J. P.  Wilkinson 

Geography  45.220 

Urban  and  Economic  Geography 

Geographical  analysis  of  socio-economic  phenomena, 
including  manufacturing  industry,  agriculture,  cities  and 
their  functions  and  transportation  systems.  Emphasis  on 
analytical  concepts  and  their  application  to  policy- 
making. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  45.101  or  Second-year  stand- 
ing in  the  University.  (S«e  p.  63.) 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

D.  Bennett,  A.I.  Wallace 
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Geography  45.230 
Cultural  Geography 

Examination  of  distributions,  in  time  and  space,  of  cul- 
tures and  elements  of  cultures,  and  the  ways  in  which 
human  groups,  by  their  ideas  and  behaviour,  affect  the 
evolution  of  humanized  landscapes.  The  linkages  be- 
tween culture  and  habitat  are  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  45.101  or  Second-year  stand- 
ing in  the  University.  (See  p.  63.) 
Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

G.C.  Merrill 

Geography  45.299* 
Introduction  to  Field  Techniques 

An  intensive  week-long  field  camp  (following  Fall  regist- 
ration) and  meetings  through  the  First  term.  Geographi- 
cal techniques  of  observation,  data  gathering,  measure- 
ment and  analysis  will  be  explored  in  group  work  and 
individual  projects.  Cost  of  room  and  board  relating  to 
the  field  camp  are  borne  by  the  student.  Required  for 
Geography  Majors,  Honours  and  Combined  Honours 
students. 

Prerequisites:  Second-  or  Third-year  standing  in  any 

Majors  or  Honours  Geography  program. 

Day  division,  First  term:  One  week  field  camp  and  one 

hour  lecture/laboratory  per  week. 

M.F.  Fox,  G.C.  Merrill  (co-ordinators)  and  members  of 

the  Department 

Geography  45.303* 
Quantitative  Geography 

Multiple-regression  and  factor  analytic  techniques  as 
applied  to  problems  of  classification,  regionalization, 
explanation  and  hypothesis  testing  in  geographical  re- 
search. Various  taxonomic  algorithms  are  examined  and 
an  introduction  to  geographical  models  is  provided. 
Prerequisites:  Geography  45.201*  and  enrolment  in  a 
Geography  degree  program  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
M.F.  Fox 

Geography  45.305 
Geography  of  Canada 

Analysis  of  factors  related  to  patterns  of  organization 
and  change  in  the  Canadian  landscape.  Focus  on  major 
problems  of  Canadian  geography  and  the  Canadian 
environment. 

Prerequisite:  Third-year  standing  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Geography  45.308 
Geography  of  Soils 

The  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  soils;  soil  types 
and  their  distribution. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  45.210  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
three  hours  a  week. 
J.K.  Torrance 
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Geography  45.312 
Geomorphology 

Geomorphic  processes  and  related  landforms  with  em- 
phasis on  glacial  and  fluvial  activity.  Field  and  laboratory 
methods  used  in  analysis  of  landforms  and  geomorphic 
processes. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  45.201*  and  45.210  or  per- 
mission of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory 

three  hours  a  week. 

J. P.  Johnson,  Jr.,  T.P.  Wilkinson 

Geography  45.320 
Urban  Geography 

Theoretical  survey  of  urban  systems:  relations  between 
cities  (economic  base,  central  place  theory,  etc.);  inter- 
nal structure,  emphasizing  form,  social-demographic  and 
especially  functional  characteristics.  Regional  variation  in 
urban  patterns  concluding  with  topics  of  special  contem- 
porary or  future  importance. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  45.220  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

J.E.  Tunbridge 

Geography  45.325 
Cartography 

The  history  and  development  of  map  making.  The  com- 
pilation, production  and  uses  of  the  modern  topographic 
map.  Special  purpose  maps  and  their  use,  construction 
and  development  including  computer  mapping. 
Prerequisites:  Geography  45.101  and  45.200*  or  per- 
mission of  the  Department. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
three  hours  a  week. 
R.Defoe  and  visitors 

Geography  45.330 

Developing  Nations  of  Inter-Tropical  Africa 

Geographical  aspects  of  the  problems  and  potential  of 
the  developing  nations  of  inter-tropical  Africa.  The  in- 
teraction of  men  and  environment  is  examined  as  well 
as  the  historical  developments  which  have  led  to  some 
of  the  present  day  situations.  (Also  listed  as  Anthropol- 
ogy 54.330.) 

Prerequisite:  Third-year  standing  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
Geography  45.331* 

Cultural  Geography  of  the  Caribbean 

Caribbean  lands  and  societies  are  examined  from  the 
viewpoint  of  cultural  geography,  with  an  emphasis  upon 
the  culture  history  that  has  produced  the  pluralistic 
societies  that  characterize  the  modern  Caribbean. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  45.230  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week. 
G.C.  Merrill 


Geography  45.332* 

Cultural  Geography  of  the  South  West  Pacific 

Cultural  and  racial  complexities  and  diverse  patterns  of 
population  distribution  and  man/land  relationships  to  be 
examined  from  the  viewpoint  of  cultural  geography  and 
related  to  problems  of  development  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  islands  of  the  South  West  Pacific. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  45.230  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Geography  45.333* 

Land  Use,  Regional  Development  and  Planning  in 
Canada 

Introduction  to  land  resource  planning  in  Canada,  with 
the  chief  emphasis  on  Ontario.  The  forces  affecting  land 
use  in  Canada,  evolution  of  the  conservation  movement, 
the  watershed  authority,  the  roles  of  governments  in 
local,  regional  and  national  planning,  and  relationships 
between  conservation,  regional  development  and  land 
resource  planning.  Selected  Ontario  and  federal  legisla- 
tion is  examined.  > 
Prerequisite:  Third-year  standing  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  one 
hour  discussion  group. 
D.  M.  Anderson  and  visitors 

Geography  45.334* 

Renewable  Resource  Planning  in  a  Local  Area 

A  planning-oriented  examination  of  a  local  river  basin, 
aimed  at  develpping  a  coordinated  plan  for  renewable 
resource  management,  utilizing  existing  local,  regional 
and  watershed  legislation  in  Ontario.  Students  work  in 
project  teams,  under  supervision,  to  develop  a  practical 
plan  for  land  use,  water  resource  management,  urban 
development,  recreational  space  and  environmental  pre- 
servation. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  45.101  and  45.333*  or  per- 
mission of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures,  discussion  and 
project  work  three  hours  a  week. 
S.  Merkley 

Geography  45.335 

Historical  Geography  of  Canada 

An  introduction  to  the  methodology  of  historical  geog- 
raphy and  to  the  historical  geography  of  Canada. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  45.230  or  History  24.230  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

Geography  45.336* 

Man/Land  Relationships  in  Prehistory 

An  examination  of  the  development  of  the  symbiotic 
relationship  between  man  and 'the  land:  livelihoods, 
settlement  types  and  patterns,  the  origins  and  dispersals 
of  domesticated  plants  and  animals,  cultural  evolution  in 
prehistory. 
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Prerequisite:  Geography  45.230  or  permission  of  the 

Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Geography  45.340 

Advanced  Economic  Geography 

Aspects  of  the  quantitative  analysis  of  problems  in 
economic  geography  including  industrial  location,  reg- 
ional structure,  and  the  evolution  of  spatial  patterns  of 
socio-economic  phenomena. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  45.220  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 

week. 

D.M.  Ray 

Geography  45.345 
Climatology 

Meteorology  and  climatology:  an  examination  and  ex- 
planation of  atmospheric  properties  and  behaviour,  phys- 
ical processes  within  the  atmosphere,  and  weather  pat- 
terns. The  global  energy  balance  of  the  earth- 
atmosphere  system  and  its  importance  in  determining 
global  climate.  Considerations  of  climatic  change;  com- 
puter simulation. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  45.210  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory  two 
hours  a  week. 
M.W.  Smith 

Geography  45.350 
Western  Europe 

The  physical  and  cultural  regions  of  Europe  will  be 

examined.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  influence  of  the 

varying  physical  and  cultural  resources  on  the  evolving 

patterns  of  European  organization  and  relationships  with 

particular  stress  on  Western  Europe. 

Prerequisites:  Third-year  standing  or  permission  of  the 

Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Geography  45.351 
Geography  of  the  Northlands 

An  analysis  of  the  physical  characteristics,  historical 
geography,  economic  resources,  settlement  patterns  and 
problems  and  the  future  development  of  Arctic  and 
Subarctic  lands,  focusing  especially  on  Canada  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Prerequisite:  Third-year  standing  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Geography  45.360* 
Soviet  Union 

An  examination  of  the  problems  of  the  Soviet  Union 
emphasizing  locational  factors,  man/land  relationships 
and  areal  differentiation. 

Prerequisites:  Third-year  standing  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
P.E  Uren 


Geography  45.361  * 
East  Europe 

An  examination  of  the  problems  of  Eastern  Europe 
emphasizing  locational  factors,  man/land  relationships 
and  areal  differentiations. 

Prerequisites:  Third-year  standing  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
P.E.  Uren 

Geography  45.370* 
Population  Geography 

Studies  of  the  distributional  aspects  of  population  attri- 
butes. The  areal  patterns  of  population  characteristics 
and  their  spatial  variations  associated  with  differences  in 
the  nature  of  places  are  examined.  Migratory  move- 
ments are  considered  within  the  framework  of  spatial 
models  of  interactions  between  locations. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  45.230  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 

week. 

D.  Bennett 

Geography  45.374 
Local  Government  Law 

Offered  as  Law  51 .374. 

Geography  45.380* 
Developing  Nations  of  Asia 

An  analysis  of  the  physical  and  human  resources  of 
selected  regions.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
rural  development. 

Prerequisite:  Third-year  standing  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
Geography  45.381  * 

Developing  Nations  of  Asia:  Selected  Problems 

An  analysis  of  selected  problems  associated  with 
under-development,  particularly  those  relating  to  popula- 
tion and  agriculture. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  45.380*  or  permission  of  the 

Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Geography  45.395* 

Selected  World  Regional  Problems 

Geographical  analysis  of  topical  problem  areas  in  the 
world  community.  Area  under  consideration  in  1979-80: 
Southern  Africa.  The  geography  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa  and  the  implications  for  and  contrasting  experi- 
ences in  neighbouring  countries;  historical  and  spatial 
patterns  of  settlement,  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment; homelands  policy  and  urban-industrial  linkages; 
internal  and  international  political  geographic  perspec- 
tives. 

Prerequisite:  45.230  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
D.B.  Knight,  J.E.  Tunbridge,  P.E.  Uren 
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Geography  45.401  * 

Problems  in  Human  Geography 

A  course  designed  to  permit  a  student  to  pursue  his 
interests  in  a  selected  field  of  human  geography.  The 
student  prepares  papers  for  discussion  with  the  tutor. 
Prerequisites:  Final-year  Honours  standing  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Hours  arranged. 

Geography  45.402* 

Problems  in  Physical  Geography 

A  course  designed  to  permit  a  student  to  pursue  his 
interests  in  a  selected  field  of  physical  geography.  The 
student  prepares  papers  as  the  basis  for  discussion  with 
the  tutor. 

Prerequisites:  Final-year  Honours  standing  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Hours  arranged. 

Geography  45.41 0* 
Advanced  Field  Geography 

The  principles  and  techniques  of  analysis,  mapping  and 
recording  data  in  the  field.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Geography  45.411* 
Quaternary  Geography 

Changes  in  the  physical  environment  of  the  Earth  during 
and  subsequent  to  the  last  ice  age.  (Also  listed  as 
Geology  67.415*.) 

Prerequisites:  Geography  45.308  and  45.345,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
J.  P.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Geography  45.412* 
Terrain  Analysis 

Statistical  techniques  of  morphometric  and  spatial 
analysis;  applications  in  geomorphology  and  geography. 
Prerequisites:  Geography  45.201*,  or  a  course  in  statis- 
tical methods  and  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
T.P.  Wilkinson 

Geography  45.413* 
Hydroclimatology 

Spatial  problems  of  measurement  and  analysis  in  the 
hydrologic  cycle. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  45.345,  or  permission  of  the 

Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Geography  45.414* 
Microclimatology 

Prerequisite:  Geography  45.345  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lecture/ laboratory  three 
hours  a  week. 
M.W.  Smith 


Geography  45.415* 

Slope  Development:  Forms,  Processes  and  Stability 

The  various  forms  of  sloping  ground,  their  origin  and 
present  behaviour  in  relation  to  environment  and  mate- 
rials. Landslides,  mudflows,  creep,  soil  erosion;  criteria 
for  relative  stability. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  45.308  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field 
studies  three  hours  a  week. 
P.J.  Williams 

Geography  45.416* 
Engineering  Geomorphology 

Types  of  terrain  and  their  significance  for  resource 
development  and  engineering  works.  Ground  surface 
features  and  naturally  occurring  processes  will  be 
examined  with  emphasis  on  those  relevant  to  highway, 
pipeline  and  other  construction.  (Also  listed  as  Geology 
67.418*.) 

Prerequisite:  Geography  45.210  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  laboratories 
three  hours  a  week. 
G.C.  Topp 

Geography  45.41 7* 
Glacial  Geomorphology 

Analysis  and  significance  of  glacial  landforms  and  envi- 
ronments. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  45.312  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

J.  P.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Geography  45.418* 

Selected  Topics  in  Physical  Geography 

A  course  focusing  on  selected  topics  in  Physical  Geog- 
raphy. Topics  for  1979-80:  periglacial  phenomena,  the 
effects  of  freezing  and  thawing  on  soils,  and  related 
issues. 

Prerequisites:  Fourth-year  standing  and  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures/laboratory  three 
hours  a  week. 
P.J  Williams 

Geography  45.421* 

Selected  Themes  in  Urban  Geography 

A  seminar  developed  on  selected  themes,  introduced  in 
Geography  45.320,  for  example,  perception  and  con- 
sumer behaviour  in  shopping,  planning  concepts  and 
development;  application  in  the  specific  context  of  Ot- 
tawa. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  45.320  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
J.E.  Tun  bridge 
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Geography  45.422* 

Selected  Themes  in  Social  Geography 

Themes  will  include  medical  geography,  the  geography 
of  social  well-being,  and  spatial  aspects  of  behavioural 
interactions  in  the  urban  built  environment.  The  focus  for 
1979-80  will  be  on  medical  geography.  The  course 
investigates  association  between  health  and  environ- 
ments, the  diffusion  of  diseases  from  place  to  place,  and 
the  location  and  provision  of  health  care  facilities.  The 
scales  considered  range  from  international  to  intra- 
urban. Human  health  is  seen  as  a  neglected  element  in 
spatial  planning  for  development  and  well-being  in  de- 
veloping and  advanced  nations. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  45.201*  and  45.220  or  per- 
mission of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Seminar/lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 
D.  Bennett 

Geography  45.424* 
Soil  Mechanics 

Offered  as  Engineering  82.424*. 

Geography  45.431  * 
Advanced  Cultural  Geography 

Cross-cultural  thematic  examination  of  territorial  organi- 
zation, territoriality,  mental  maps,  geographies  of  the 
mind,  and  landscape  impact  of  authority  and  ideology. 
Regional  foci  will  be  principally  Canada  and  Africa. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  45.230,  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a 
week. 

D.B.  Knight 

Geography  45.433* 
Urban  Planning 

Offered  as  Engineering  82.333*. 

Geography  45.434* 
Transportation 

Offered  as  Engineering  82.434*. 

Geography  45.435 
Historical  Geography 

The  relation  of  geography  and  history,  the  use  of  field 
techniques,  primary  documents,  model  building  and 
statistical  methods  in  historical  geography.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  local  studies. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  45.335  or  permission  of  the 

Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Geography  45.440 
Political  Geography 

This  course  examines  the  geographic  structure  of  the 
nation  state,  including  capitals  and  "core  areas",  bound- 
aries and  frontiers,  and  global  patterns  of  political  activ- 
ity. Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  geographical 
aspects  of  international  conflict. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
P  E.  Uren 


Geography  45.442* 
Transportation  Geography 

Geographical  appraisal  of  transportation  networks  in 
relation  to  their  physical  and  economic  environment. 
Traffic  flows  as  the  dual  of  spatial  'distributions  of  human 
activity.  The  economics  of  transport  as  they  relate  to 
regional  development  and  the  location  of  industry.  Prob- 
lems of  urban  transport.  (Also  listed  as  Engineering 
82.435*.) 

Prerequisites:  Geography  45.201*,  45.220  and  45.340 

or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  seminars  three 

hours  a  week. 

A.I.  Wallace 

Geography  45.443* 

Issues  in  Applied  Economic  Geography 

A  problem-oriented  course  in  the  field  of  economic 
geography.  Topics  will  be  drawn  from  a  variety  of  areas 
of  concern,  such  as  agriculture,  resource  development, 
manufacturing  and  trade. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  45.220  and  45.340  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  seminars  three 
hours  a  week. 
D.M.  Ray 

Geography  45.445* 
Land  Resource  Use 

This  course  will  examine,  from  both  theoretical  and 
empirical  approaches,  the  nature  and  problems  of  man's 
use  of  land  resources.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  non- 
urban  land  use  in  the  Western  world  context.  The  impact 
of  the  urbanization  process  on  land  use  patterns  and 
conflicts  will  be  explored. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  45.333*  and  45.334*  and 
Fourth-year  Honours  standing  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 
Geography  45.490* 

Development  of  Geographic  Thought  and  Methodol- 
ogy 

The  development  of  ideas  and  methods  in  geography. 
An  examination  and  discussion  of  original  works.  Re- 
commended for  Honours  students. 
Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  standing  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Seminars  three  hours  a  week. 
D.  Bennett 

Geography  45.496 
Honours  Research  Project 

Candidates  for  B.Sc.  with  Honours  in  Geography  will 
undertake  a  research  project  based  on  a  laboratory  or 
field  problem.  The  project  will  be  supervised  by  a 
member  of  the  Department  and  a  written  report  must  be 
submitted.  The  candidate  may  be  examined  orally  on 
the  report. 
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Prerequisites:  Fourth-year  standing  in  the  Geography 
B.Sc.  Honours  program. 
Day  division:  Hours  arranged. 

Supervisor  of  B.Sc.  Honours  Studies  (co-ordinator)  and 
members  of  the  Department 

Geography  45.497 

Honours  Comprehensive  Examination 

Required  in  Fourth  year  for  Honours  in  Geography  if 
Geography  45.498  (Honours  Research  Essay)  is  not 
written  (or  for  Combined  Honours  if  an  Honours  essay  is 
not  written  in  either  of  the  'Combined'  departments).  The 
Honours  Comprehensive  Examination  will  consist  of  two 
parts:  Part  1  concerned  with  general  and  philosophical 
questions  related  to  geography  and  two  'minor'  interest 
areas;  and,  Part  2  concerned  with  a  single  selected 
special'  interest  area.  'Interest  Areas'  will  be  selected 
from:  Physical  Geography;  Urban-Economic  Geography; 
Rural- Resource;  and  Cultural-Historical  Geography.  The 
examination  will  be  held  twice  annually  towards  the 
middle  of  First  and  Second  terms.  Details  and  preparat- 
ory reading  lists  can  be  obtained  from  the  Supervisor  of 
Honours  Studies. 

Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  Honours  standing  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Supervisor  of  Honours  Studies  (co-ordinator)  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Department. 

Geography  45.498 
Honours  Research  Essay 

A  student  in  the  final  year  of  Honours  in  Geography  (or 
Combined  Honours)  may  write  an  Honours  essay.  The 
essay  will  count  the  equivalent  of  two  full-course  credits. 
Students  will  work  under  an  individual  faculty  adviser. 
Entry  into  Geography  45.498  is  by  permission  of  a 
faculty  adviser  and  the  Supervisor  of  Honours  Studies. 
For  permission  to  be  granted  a  detailed  essay  research 
proposal  must  be  approved  by  the  last  day  of  late 
registration;  otherwise  the  student  must  enrol  in  Geog- 
raphy 45.497  (Honours  Comprehensive  Examination)  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  the  Honours  degree.  Intend- 
ing graduate  students  are  recommended  to  select  Geog- 
raphy 45.498  (Honours  Research  Essay.) 
Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  Honours  standing  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  faculty  adviser. 
Supervisor  of  Honours  Studies  (co-ordinator)  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Department. 

Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division  1979-80 

Summer  1979 

45.200*,  45.201*,  45.220,  45.312,  45.333*,  45.334*, 
45.350,  45.360*,  45.431*,  45.443*. 

Evening  Division  1979-80 

45.101,  45.200*,  45.202*,  45.230,  45.305,  45.320, 
45.325,  45.351,  45.370*,  45.395*,  45.431*. 
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Arts  and  Social  Sciences 


Humanities  10.100 

An  examination  of  selected  works,  from  Biblical  times  to 
the  present,  illustrating  the  various  dominant  views  on 
the  nature  of  man  and  his  attempts  to  understand 
himself  and  the  world  about  him. 
Prerequisite:  First-year  standing  or  higher. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Humanities  10.200* 

An  examination  of  selected  works  illustrating  various 
dominant  views  on  the  nature  of  man  and  his  attempts 
to  understand  himself  and  the  world  about  him  in  the 
context  of  the  twentieth  century  as  seen  from  points  of 
view  of  history,  philosophy,  social  science  and  literature. 
Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing  or  higher. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Interdisciplinary  04.188 

Contemporary  English-Canadian  and  French- 
Canadian  Literature 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  and  compare  the 
themes,  myths,  symbols  and  techniques  of  English- 
Canadian  and  French-Canadian  literature.  The  readings 
for  the  course  will  be  chosen  from  among  the  following: 
English-Canadian  texts:  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  Grove; 
Lampman;  Two  Solitudes,  MacLennan;  Riel,  Coulter; 
The  Fire-Dwellers,  Laurence;  Layton;  Livesay;  Purdy; 
Atwood;  Nichol  (Coach  House);  You're  gonna  be  all 
right,  Jamie  Boy,  French:  Textes  canadiens-francais: 
Maria  Chapdelaine,  Hemon;  Nelligan;  Bonheur  d 'occa- 
sion, Roy;  Tit-Coq,  Gelinas;  Salut  Galarneau,  Godbout; 
Garneau;  Brault;  Chamberland;  Lalonde;  Duguay;  Les 
Belles-Soeurs,  Tremblay.  (Now  listed  as  Canadian 
Studies  12.188.) 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Interdisciplinary  04.201 
Development  of  the  Human  Being 

Featured  are  the  prehistoric  development  of  the  species; 
current  knowledge  of  inherited  patterns  of  behaviour;  the 
importance  of  language;  social  and  psychological  growth 
from  early  childhood  through  old  age.  The  viewpoints  of 
six  disciplines  will  afford  breadth  of  analysis.  Depth  of 
understanding  will  come  from  in-class  discussion.  For 
students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  available 
only  as  a  free  option. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Interdisciplinary  04.288 
Introduction  to  Women's  Studies 

A  survey  course,  designed  to  increase  the  student's 
understanding  of  the  position  of  women  in  contemporary 
society.  Instructors  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  will  offer 
an  introduction  to  such  issues  as  biological  and  cultural 
sex  differentiation,  women  and  literature,  women  and 
religious  institutions,  women  and  politics,  women  and 
social  and  health  services  and  women  and  the  law.  A 
brief  introduction  to  the  intellectual  and  social  origins  of 


feminism  and  a  survey  of  women's  place  in  Western 
European  history  will  provide  a  context  for  examining 
women's  position  in  contemporary  society. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
F.  Cherry 

Interdisciplinary  04.302 
Canadian  Studies  Seminar 

A  multidisciplinary  examination  of  prescribed  Canadian 
topics.  Each  student  will  present  two  papers  on  one  or 
two  topics.  Each  paper  will  be  based  on  the  Canadian 
Studies  core  and  the  student's  related  disciplinary  or 
theme-oriented  courses.  Papers  may  be  presented  in 
either  English  or  French. 

Open  to  students  with  Third-year  standing  in  Canadian 
Studies.  Other  Third-year  students  may  be  admitted  with 
the  permission  of  the  seminar  co-ordinator.  (Now  listed 
as  Canadian  Studies  12.302.) 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Interdisciplinary  04.303  (2  credits) 
Biography  and  Autobiography 

A  study  of  representative  biographical  and  autobiog- 
raphical texts  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth 
century  from  the  perspectives  of  English,  Philosophy 
and  Psychology.  The  structural  principles  operative 
within  the  work  and  its  relationship  to  the  milieu  in  which 
it  was  conceived  will  be  examined.  Texts  studied  will 
include  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  Johnson's  Life  of 
Milton,  Strachey's  Eminent  Victorians,  Alvarez's  The 
Savage  God,  Sartre's  Search  for  a  Method,  Saint  Genet 
and  Words,  and  Russell's  Autobiography.  Open  to 
Third-year  students  and  others  with  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Interdisciplinary  04.390 

The  Literature  of  Existentialism 

A  study  of  the  origins,  development,  and  principal 
characteristics  of  existentialist  literature  as  the 
paramount  expression  of  the  writer's  concern  with  la 
condition  humaine.  Such  themes  as  alienation,  dread, 
subjectivity,  freedom,  authenticity,  and  death  will  be 
explored  in  selected  works  by  major  authors,  including 
Holderlin,  Leopardi,  Kierkegaard,  Dostoevsky,  Nietzsche, 
Tolstoy,  Rilke,  Kafka,  Conrad,  Hesse,  lonesco,  Beckett, 
Sartre  and  Camus.  Attention  will  also  be  given  the 
philosophic  basis  and  literary  antecedents  of  the  existen- 
tialist posture.  (Also  listed  as  English  18.390.)  All  as- 
signed readings  will  be  in  English. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three  hours  a 
week. 

S.C.  Russell 
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Science 


Science  60.100 

Man  and  His  Environment 

(for  Non-Science  Students) 

Introductory  lectures  treat  the  historical  background  of 
science,  development  of  scientific  methodology,  and 
what  science  is  and  is  not.  The  first  half  of  the  First  term 
explores  the  origin,  development,  and  evolution  of  the 
universe,  stars,  planetary  systems,  the  elements,  the 
earth,  biochemicals,  and  life  on  earth.  The  goal  is  to 
show  where  man  is  in  the  universe,  what  he  is,  and  how 
he  came  to  be,  as  learned  by  science.  The  second  half 
of  the  First  term  explores  the  subjects  of  evolution  and 
ecology,  or  the  generalizations  of  how  living  things  live 
and  respond  in  relationship  to  other  living  things,  and 
the  non-living  environment,  without  emphasis  on  man. 
The  Second  term  explores  the  activities  of  man  and  their 
ecological  consequences,  or  their  impact  on  the  envi- 
ronment. Topics  include  man's  evolution  and  his  use 
and  abuse  of  land,  nature,  fire,  water,  the  oceans,  air, 
and  wildlife.  Pollution  topics  include  water,  air,  heat, 
radiation,  insecticides,  organic  and  inorganic  chemicals 
and  pest  species.  Lastly  are  considered  human  prob- 
lems of  the  house,  the  city,  transportation,  solid  wastes, 
human  population  growth  characteristics,  the  growing 
demand  for  food,  a  search  for  causes  (religion, 
economics,  etc.),  the  limits  to  growth,  the  future,  and 
what  can  be  done. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
S.B.  Peck 

Science  60.200* 

Introduction  to  Scientific  Computing 

Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.103*.  See  p.  402. 

Science  60.202* 

Introduction  to  Computing  Science 

Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.102*.  See  p.  402. 

Science  60.206* 

Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.104*.  See  p.  402. 

Interdisciplinary  Science  00.200 

Physical  Anthropology  (Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Prehistoric  Man) 

A  course  for  undergraduates  desirous  of  learning  some- 
thing of  what  science  has  to  say  concerning  the  history 
of  man.  No  previous  formal  training  in  biology  is  neces- 
sary. Definition  and  divisions  of  anthropology;  physical 
anthropology;  history,  prehistory,  and  the  nature  of  an 
historical  document;  historical  introduction  to  human 
paleontology;  geological  time;  absolute,  relative  and  con- 
jectural chronology;  the  evolution  of  exact  chronology; 
modern  techniques.  The  biological  definition  of  man; 
relevant  comparative  anatomy  of  modern  man,  the  mod- 
ern anthropoid,  and  known  fossil  man.  The  Au- 
stralopithecus problem.  The  Pithecanthropus -Sinan- 
thropus-Atlanthropus  group.  Heidelberg,  Neanderthal, 


and  Cro-Magnon  man.  The  Palestine  Group.  The  rele- 
vance of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  these  groups.  The  Teilhard  de  Chardin 
synthesis.  Pre-historic  sites;  their  occurence,  study  and 
interpretation.  Artifacts  of  fossil  man,  their  nature,  clas- 
sification, and  chronology.  Prehistoric  painting  and 
sculpture.  In  lieu  of  essays  and  term  papers  students 
are  required  to  submit  a  review  of  each  of  sixteen  texts 
chosen  from  the  list  below.  An  announcement  concern- 
ing (a)  the  spacing  of  the  reviews  and,  (b)  which  of  them 
are  compulsory,  will  be  made  in  class.  This  course  is 
available  as  an  option  to  Second-  and  Third-year  stu- 
dents only.  For  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science,  available  only  as  a  free  option. 
Texts:  Leakey,  Adam's  Ancestors;  Brace,  The  Stages  of 
Human  Evolution;  Ardrey,  African  Genesis;  LeGros 
Clark,  Antecedents  of  Man;  History  of  the  Primates; 
Kroeber,  Anthropology;  Biology  and  Race;  Wendt,  In 
Search  of  Adam;  Oakley,  Man  the  Too/maker;  Burkitt, 
Old  Stone  Age;  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  McKern, 
editor,  Readings  in  Physical  Anthropology;  Teilhard  de 
Chardin,  The  Phenomenon  of  Man;  Dart,  Adventures 
With  The  Missing  Link;  Howells,  Evolution  of  the  Genus 
Homo;  Braid  wood,  Prehistoric  Men;  Pfeiffer,  The 
Emergence  of  Man;  Pilbeam,  The  Evolution  of  Man;  The 
Ascent  of  Man;  Napier,  The  Roots  of  Mankind;  Van- 
Lawick  Goodall,  In  the  Shadow  of  Man;  Broth  well, 
Digging  up  Bones;  Heizer,  Man's  Discovery  of  His  Past; 
Vance  Goodall,  editor,  The  Quest  for  Man. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 


Other  Courses 


African  Studies,  see  p.  398. 

Computing  Science,  see  p.  399. 

Technology,  Society,  Environment  Studies^see  p.  410. 

Urban  Studies,  see  p.  412. 

Women's  Studies,  see  p.  413. 
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General  Information 
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D.W.  Elliott 
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D.  Fraser 
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R.D.  Abbott 
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J.  George  Neuspiel 
D.  Wayand 
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D.W.  Elliott 
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T.  Elton 
T.D.  Finn 
S.W.  Goldstein 
S.P.  Horowitz 

E.  A.  Johnston 
L.P.  Kelly 

E.  Keyserlingk 

A.  Leadbeater 
R.S.  MacLellan 
P.T.  McEnery 
J.L  McFadyen 
S.  McLean 

R.  Morrow 

B.  W.  Morse 
S.  Murray 
E.R.  Myers 
M.  Phelps 
G.  Robichon 
G.  Watkins 

D.  Whitson 


Courses  in  this  Department  are  intended  to  promote  an 
awareness  of  the  place  of  rules  respecting  human 
conduct  in  the  political,  social  and  economic  environ- 
ment. Their  purpose  is  not  to  qualify  anyone  to  practise 
law  or  to  give  counsel  in  legal  matters.  Many  Law 
courses  were  originally  established  to  meet  the  need  of 
students  in  other  programs  for  a  knowledge  of  the  legal 
aspects  of  their  own  disciplines.  It  is  a  continuing  desire 
of  the  Department  that  students  bring  to  bear  on  legal 
problems  the  insights  of  other  disciplines  and  it  is  the 
Department's  hope  that  students  will  in  turn  benefit  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  techniques  of  legal  analysis  and  of 
the  legal  principles  relating  to  their  own  disciplines. 

Students  intending  to  proceed  to  a  law  school  should 
note  that  at  present  no  credit  is  given  towards  a  law 
degree  for  Law  courses  taken  at  Carieton.  However, 
prospective  law  students  may  find  Carieton  Law  courses 
valuable  introductions  to  professional  studies.  Members 
of  the  Department  are  available  to  advise  prospective 
law  students  as  to  their  choice  of  law  school  and  the 
selection  of  courses  at  this  University. 


Combined  Major  Program 

Students  may  undertake  the  study  of  Law  within  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  or  Social  Sciences  in  a  Combined 
Major  program  in  conjunction  with  another  discipline. 

The  Combined  Major  program  is  governed  by  the  follow- 
ing regulations: 

1.  All  Combined  Major  programs  must  be  approved  by 
the  Department  after  consultation  with  the  Supervisor  of 
Majors  or  some  other  member  of  the  Department  speci- 
fically designated  for  that  purpose. 

2.  Combined  Major  students  will  complete  at  least  five, 
but  normally  not  more  than  seven  full  courses  or  their 
equivalent  in  Law  according  to  the  following  prescribed 
pattern: 

(a)  Law  51.100,  or  the  combination  of  51.101*  with 
51.102*;  and 

(b)  Law  51 .200;  and 

(c)  one  Law  course  at  the  300  level  or  higher;  and 

(d)  at  least  two  further  Law  courses  or  their  equivalent, 
but  not  including  Law  51 .201 . 

3.  Students  whose  other  discipline  in  a  Combined  Major 
program  is  not  in  the  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  must 
take  at  least  one  introductory  or  survey  course  in  a 
social  science  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Department 
from  time  to  time. 

4.  Students  seeking  to  enter  or  remain  in  the  Combined 
Major  program  must  have  obtained  a  grade  of  C-  or 
better  in  Law  51.100,  or  in  the  combination  of  its 
prescribed  equivalents. 
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5.  Students  in  the  Combined  Major  program  must 
satisfy  the  general  University  regulations  governing  B.A. 
Major  programs. 

6.  All  transitional  arrangements  governing  entry  into  a 
Combined  Major  program  and  published  in  previous 
issues  of  the  calendar  are  revoked. 

Note: 

The  attention  of  Combined  Major  students  is  drawn  to 
the  requirement  that  any  change  in  their  program  must 
be  expressly  approved  by  the  departmental  Supervisor 
of  Majors  and  that  this  approval  must  not  be  presumed. 
Failure  to  heed  the  departmental  Supervisor's  advice 
may  result  in  the  student's  ineligibility  for  certain  ad- 
vanced and  graduate  courses  and  programs. 


Combined  Honours  Program 


Students  may  undertake  the  study  of  Law  within  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  or  Social  Sciences  in  a  Combined 
Honours  program  in  conjunction  with  another  discipline. 

The  Combined  Honours  program  is  governed  by  the 
following  regulations: 

1.  All  Combined  Honours  programs  must  be  approved 
by  the  Department  after  consultation  with  the  Supervisor 
of  Honours  or  some  other  member  of  the  Department 
specifically  designated  for  that  purpose. 

2.  Combined  Honours  students  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  twenty-five  courses  from  Junior  Matricula- 
tion or  a  minimum  of  twenty  courses  from  Senior  Mat- 
riculation. 

3.  Combined  Honours  students  will  complete  at  least  six 
but  normally  not  more  than  nine  full  courses,  or  their 
equivalent,  in  Law,  according  to  the  following  prescribed 
pattern: 

(a)  Law  51.100,  or  the  combination  of  51.101*  with 
51.102*;  and 

(b)  Law  51 .200;  and 

(c)  at  least  one  Law  course  at  the  300  level  or  higher; 
and 

(d)  at  least  one  other  Law  course  at  the  400  level;  and 

(e)  an  Honours  essay  in  Law  (51 .498),  or  a  designated 
equivalent,  or  an  Honours  essay  in  the  other  combined 
discipline.  (When  the  Honours  essay  is  in  the  other 
discipline,  students  are  required  to  take  Law  51.490, 
Directed  Studies  in  Law.);  and 

(f)  at  least  one  other  Law  course  which  may  not  include 
Law  51 .201 . 

4.  Students  whose  other  discipline  in  a  Combined  Hon- 
ours program  is  not  in  the  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences 
must  take  at  least  one  introductory  or  survey  course  in  a 
social  science  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Department 
from  time  to  time. 

5.  Students  seeking  to  enter  or  remain  in  the  Combined 
Honours  program  must  have  obtained  a  grade  of  C-  or 
better  in  Law  51.100,  or  in  the  combination  of  its 
prescribed  equivalents. 


6.  Students  in  a  Combined  Honours  program  must  have 
obtained  a  grade  of  B-  or  better  in  their  Honours  Essay 
in  Law  (51.498),  or  in  the  designated  equivalent.  Simi- 
larly a  grade  of  B-  or  better  is  required  in  Directed 
Studies  in  Law  51 .490,  whenever  this  course  is  offered 
in  substitution  of  the  Honours  Essay  in  Law,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  provisions  of  regulation  3(e)  above. 

7.  Students  in  a  Combined  Honours  Program  must 
satisfy  the  general  University  Regulations  for  B.A.  Hon- 
ours programs. 

8.  Where  the  Combined  Honours  program  is  with  the 
School  of  Journalism,  and  the  Honours  essay  is  done  in 
Journalism,  the  degree  awarded  will  be  the  Honours 
Bachelor  of  Journalism  with  Law.  Students  are  directed 
to  the  regulations  of  the  School  of  Journalism  which 
includes  a  requirement  of  twenty-one  courses  in  four 
years. 

Note: 

The  attention  of  Combined  Honours  students  is  drawn  to 
the  requirement  that  any  change  in  their  program  must 
be  expressly  approved  by  the  departmental  Supervisor 
of  Honours  and  that  this  approval  must  not  be  pre- 
sumed. Failure  to  heed  the  departmental  Supervisor's 
advice  may  result  in  the  Student's  ineligibility  for  certain 
advanced  and  graduate  courses  and  programs. 


Criminology  and  Corrections  Concentration 


For  details  see  p.  191. 


Prerequisites 


The  attention  of  students  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  many 
law  courses  have  designated  prerequisites.  In  some 
instances  "permission  of  the  Department"  is  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  specified  prerequisite.  It  must  not  be  pre- 
sumed that  such  permission  will  be  granted  automati- 
cally; and  it  may  be  granted  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions, including  the  fulfillment  of  preliminary  reading 
requirements  or  the  submission  of  some  written  work. 


Some  Possible  Law  Course  Sequences 
in  Various  Areas  of  Interest 


Theory  of  Law:  51.100,  51.200,  51.201,  51.210,  51.310, 
51.353,  51.355*. 

Comparative  Law:  51.100,  51.201,  51.322,  51.386*, 
51.387*,  51.463,  51.488,  51.563*,  51.567*. 

Law  and  the  Economy:  51.100,  51.220,  51.320,  51.321, 
51.322,  51.323,  51.324,  51.325,  51.420*,  51.421*, 
51.441. 
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Law  and  Government:  51.100,  51.205,  51.351*, 
51.352*.  51.353,  51.354*,  51.374,  51.380,  51.441, 
51.445*,  51.450,  51.455,  51.463,  51.553*,  51.555, 
51.567*. 

Law  and  Society:  51.100,  51.200,  51.201,  51.234, 
51.284,  51.301*,  51.325,  51.333,  51.348*,  51.353, 
51.354*,  51.355*. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  limit 
students  in  their  selection  of  courses  in  accordance  with 
individual  wishes.  Students  planning  to  take  either  com- 
bined Honours  or  Majors  in  Law  should  carefully  read 
the  relevant  Department,  Faculty,  and  University  regula- 
tions, and  should  not  select  any  courses  other  than  Law 
51.100  and  51.200  without  consulting  the  Department's 
adviser  for  Honours  or  Majors. 


Courses  Offered 


Law  51.100 

Introduction  to  Legal  Studies 

An  historical  introduction  to  the  study  of  law  and  to  the 
legal  system;  the  background  to  the  British  and  Cana- 
dian constitutions,  general  concepts  of  constitutional  and 
administrative  law;  the  development  of  public  and  private 
law  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  present;  the 
legal  institutions  of  Canada  and  the  place  of  law  and  of 
the  courts  in  the  community;  legal  interpretation  and  the 
use  of  legal  precedents. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week,  group  workshops  one  hour  a  week. 
R.L.  Doering,  P.J.  Fitzgerald,  K.G.  Mc Shane 

Note:  Law  51.100  and  the  combination  of  Law  51.101* 
with  51.102*  are  completely  identical  in  content  and  only 
one  of  them  may  be  taken  for  credit. 

Law  51.101* 

Historical  Introduction  to  Legal  Studies 

An  historical  introduction  to  the  study  of  law  and  to  the 
legal  system;  the  background  of  the  British  and  Cana- 
dian constitutions,  general  concepts  of  constitutional  and 
administrative  law.  Development  of  public  and  private 
law  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  present;  the  rule 
of  law. 

Summer  session  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and 
group  workshops,  four  hours  a  week. 
P.  Burnet,  R.L.  Doering 

Note:  Law  51.100  and  the  combination  of  Law  51.101* 
with  51.102*  are  completely  identical  in  content  and  only 
one  of  them  may  be  taken  for  credit. 

Law  51.102* 

Introduction  to  the  Canadian  Legal  System 

The  Canadian  legal  system  with  emphasis  on  the  or- 
ganization and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  A  study  of  the 
doctrine  of  precedent  with  case  studies  drawn  from  law 
of  torts.  Legal  interpretation  of  statutes.  Canadian  crimi- 


nal process  and  civil  procedures.  Public  law  and  prob- 
lem of  subordinate  legislation.  The  place  of  law  and  of 
the  courts  in  the  community. 
Prerequisite:  Law  51.101*. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  Second  term:  Lectures  three 
hours  a  week,  group  workshops  one  hour  a  week. 
Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  group 
workshops  four  hours  a  week. 
R.L.  Doering,  P.J.  Fitzgerald,  K.G.  Mc  Shane 

Note:  Law  51.100  and  the  combination  of  Law  51.101* 
with  51.102*  are  completely  identical  in  content  and  only 
one  of  them  may  be  taken  for  credit. 

Law  51.200 

The  Legal  Process 

A  methodological  study  of  the  legal  process  in  general, 
with  particular  reference  to  its  operation  in  the  Canadian 
legal  system;  the  nature  of  legal  rules,  principles,  stan- 
dards and  concepts;  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  legal  process  in  comparison  with  other  processes 
for  the  solution  of  conflicts.  This  course  is  designed  for 
students  who  intend  to  select  Law  as  one  of  their 
Combined  Major  or  Honours  subjects. 
Prerequisite:  Law  51.100  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Seminars  three  hours  a 
week. 

P.J.  Fitzgerald,  D.  Fraser,  A.  Lead  beater 

Note:  Only  one  of  Law  51.200  or  51.201  may  be  taken 
for  credit. 

Law  51.201 

The  Elements  of  Law 

A  topical  survey  of  the  Canadian  legal  system  including 
its  concepts,  institutions,  processes  and  functions.  As 
this  course  is  particularly  designed  for  teachers  of  law  in 
high  schools,  the  methodological  problems  will  be  em- 
phasized. This  course  is  designed  for  students  not 
intending  to  proceed  to  a  Combined  Major  or  Honours 
degree  in  Law. 

Note:  Law  51 .201  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  towards  a 
Combined  Major  or  Honours  degree  in  Law. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Law  51 .205 

Introduction  to  Public  Law 

A  basic  study,  with  special  reference  to  Canadian  institu- 
tions, of  the  law  governing  the  relationships  between  the 
state  and  the  individual,  and  the  workings  of  the  different 
organs  of  the  state.  Constitutions,  the  role  of  the 
judiciary  in  constitution-making,  division  of  legislative 
powers.  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  administrative 
law.  Legislation  for  protection  of  general  and  minority 
rights.  Role  of  courts  and  related  institutions  in  selected 
public  law  fields. 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Political  Science 
or  Law  51.100  (or  its  equivalents)  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 
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Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussions 
three  hours  a  week. 
D.W.  Elliott,  G.  Robichon 

Law  51.210 

Theory  of  Law  and  Politics 

A  study  of  various  theories  and  institutions  concerning 
the  interrelated  fields  of  law  and  politics.  Several  large 
topics  are  studied  in  the  light  of  treatment  by  prominent 
thinkers  of  western  civilization.  Topics  such  as  the 
following  will  be  covered:  justice  and  equity,  law  and 
legislation,  state  absolutism  and  positive  law,  an- 
thropological and  historical  theories  of  law  and  society. 
Prerequisite:  Law  51.100  (or  its  equivalents),  Political 
Science  47.100  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  or  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three 
hours  a  week. 
D.  Wayand 

Law  51.220 
Commercial  Law  I 

An  examination  of  the  principles  of  contract  including 
formation,  enforceability,  capacity,  privity,  discharge  and 
remedies  for  breach;  the  formation  of  the  contract  of 
sale,  the  duties  and  remedies  of  both  parties  under  the 
Ontario  Sale  of  Goods  Act;  the  application  of  the  Per- 
sonal Property  Security  Act;  special  contracts  including 
those  of  tenancy  and  bailment;  proposals  for  reforms. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  group  work- 
shops three  hours  a  week. 
L  Kelly,  P.T.  McEnery,  M.H.  Ogilvie,  C.N.  Sargent 

Law  51.234 

Law  and  Antisocial  Behaviour 

Canadian  criminal  process;  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
criminal  law;  the  criminal  act  as  distinguished  from  civil 
wrong;  the  origin  and  development  of  contemporary 
principles  and  procedures,  the  various  categories  of 
criminal  conduct.  The  role  of  enforcement  agencies  and 
of  the  courts  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law. 
Methods  of  criminal  correction.  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  relationship  between  criminal  activity  and  deviant 
behaviour. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Law  51.100  (or  its  equivalents), 
51 .200,  51 .201 ,  51 .205  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussions 
three  hours  a  week. 

C.A.  Becker,  S.P.  Horowitz,  M.  Phelps,  D.  Whitson 

Law  51 .284 

Law  of  the  Family 

Law  and  the  family  as  a  unit;  engagement,  marriage  and 
dissolution  of  marriage;  rights  and  duties  of  spouses  and 
parents.  The  law  and  the  child;  care,  custody,  access, 
guardianship,  adoption,  illegitimacy.  The  role  of  courts 
and  of  social  welfare  agencies. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Law  51.100  (or  its  equivalents), 
51.200,  51.201,  51.205  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three  hours 
a  week. 

M.-J.  Binks-Rice,  R.  Morrow 


Law  51.301* 

Women  and  the  Legal  Process 

This  course  examines  the  manner  in  which  the  legal 
process  has  affected  the  status  of  women.  Areas  of 
concentration  within  the  Canadian  context  will  include 
the  criminal  law,  citizenship  and  immigration,  education, 
employment,  and  welfare  and  social  services. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Law  51.100  (or  its  equivalents), 
51 .200,  51 .201  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  or  Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and 
discussions  three  hours  a  week. 

Law  51.310 

Jurisprudence  and  Legal  Theory 

A  philosophical  investigation  of  the  phenomenon  of  Law 
from  a  variety  of  perspectives.  These  include  the  tradi- 
tional philosophical  approaches  contained  in  the  classi- 
cal theories  of  natural  law,  positivism,  realism  and 
"neo-positivism".  They  also  include  consideration  of  the 
implications  for  law  and  jurisprudence  of  the  various 
social  sciences  and  of  religion.  (Also  listed  as 
Philosophy  32.350.) 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Law  51.100  (or  its  equivalents), 
51.200,  51.201,  51.205,  51.210  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three  hours  a 
week. 

P.J.  Fitzgerald 

Law  51 .320 
Commercial  Law  II 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  agency,  the 
contract  of  employment,  and  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  These  areas  are  examined  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  rights  and  duties  of  parties  to  the  relation- 
ship, and  the  rights  of  persons  dealing  with  parties  and 
the  termination  of  the  relationship.  Both  commercial  and 
residential  tenancies  are  examined  in  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant. 

Prerequisite:  Law  51.220  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three  hours  a 
week. 

Law  51 .321 
Company  Law 

The  law  relating  to  corporations  and  partnerships  in 
Canada;  the  historical  development  of  the  corporate 
device;  rights  and  duties  of  officers,  directors  and 
shareholders  of  the  corporation;  legal  aspects  of  corpo- 
rate finance;  comparative  aspects  of  corporation  law  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Prerequisite:  Law  51.220  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Day  or  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three 
hours  a  week. 

Law  51 .322 

International  Economic  Law  I 

A  general  introduction  to  the  legal  aspects  of  foreign 
trade  transactions.  Standardized  export  and  import  trade 
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terms.  Forms,  incidents  and  documentation  of  various 
types  of  foreign  trade  contracts.  Conflict  avoid- 
ance, arbitration  and  litigation  arising  from  international 
transactions.  Governmental  regulation  of  foreign  trade. 
Legal  aspects  of  the  international  transfer  of  investments 
and  technology.  Conventions  and  institutions  of  interna- 
tional economic  cooperation  (e.g.  GATT,  ICC,  IMF,  etc.). 
Prerequisite:  Law  51.220  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three  hours  a 
week. 

P.J.  Davidson 
Law  51 .323 

The  Legal  Nature  of  Property 

The  nature  and  history,  creation  and  termination  of 
interests  in  different  types  of  property,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  law  of  real  property.  Topics  will  include 
the  different  types  of  ownership,  creation  and  effect  of 
third-party  rights  in  land,  disposition  of  property  on 
death,  conveyancing  and  restrictions  over  the  use  of 
land. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Law  51.100  (or  its  equivalents), 

51 .200  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  or  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three 

hours  a  week. 

C.N.  Sargent 

Law  51.324 

Tax  Law  and  Policy 

An  introduction  to  federal  income  taxation,  both  personal 
and  corporate,  and  a  review  of  the  Canadian  tax  system 
generally  with  some  reference  to  the  development,  im- 
plementation and  enforcement  of  tax  policy. 
Prerequisite:  Law  51.220  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussions 

three  hours  a  week. 

P.  J.  Davidson,  S.W.  Goldstein 

Law  51 .325 
Consumer  Law 

The  need  for  consumer  protection  in  the  provision  of 
both  goods  and  services;  the  traditional  legal  protections 
afforded  by  statute  and  common  law;  the  legislative 
response  to  consumer  pressures  for  greater  control  of 
manufacturing,  wholesaling,  retailing  and  the  provision  of 
services;  further  projected  reforms  in  Canada  and  over- 
seas; price  maintenance  and  monopoly  power. 
Prerequisite:  Law  51.220  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Law  51 .333 
Torts 

The  protection  of  personal  interests  in  physical  and 
proprietary  security  from  interference.  The  manner  in 
which  the  legislatures  and  the  courts  develop  and 
broaden  the  law  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing 
society.  Compensation  and  loss  distribution.  The  princi- 
pal matters  studied  are:  intentional  torts,  negligence, 
strict  liability,  and  nuisance. 


Prerequisite:  Law  51.100  (or  its  equivalents),  51.200  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three  hours  a 

week. 

D.  Wayand 

Law  51 .348* 

Legal  Aspects  of  Sport 

This  course  deals  with  issues  in  the  legal  regulation  of 
sporting  activities  in  Canada.  Subjects  considered  in- 
clude the  constitutional  power  to  regulate  sport,  govern- 
ment involvement  in  sports  administration,  criminal  pro- 
secutions for  sports  violence,  civil  liability  for  sports 
injuries  including  actions  against  school  boards,  sex 
discrimination  in  sport,  and  legal,  economic  and  com- 
mercial aspects  of  professional  and  inter-collegiate 
leagues  including  players'  employment  contracts  and 
disciplinary  proceedings. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Law  51.100  (or  its  equivalents), 
51.220  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  or  Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  dis- 
cussions three  hours  a  week. 

Law  51 .351  * 
Communications  Law  I 

This  course  is  concerned  with  restrictions  of  freedom  of 
expression  in  Canada.  Specific  topics  for  examination 
will  include:  freedom  of  speech  and  press;  privileged 
statements;  pretrial  publicity;  copyright;  sedition;  libel 
and  slander;  defamation;  contempt  of  court;  obscenity; 
censorship.  (Also  listed  as  Journalism  28.351*.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussions  three 
hours  a  week. 
W.H.  Kesterton 

Law  51 .352* 
Communications  Law  II 

The  law  as  it  affects  the  Canadian  broadcasting  and 
communications  industry.  The  primary  focus  of  the 
course  will  be  on  the  operations  of  the  Canadian 
Radio-Television  and  Telecommunications  Commission. 
Specific  topics  for  examination  may  include:  administra- 
tive formulation  on  policy;  multiple,  monopoly  and 
foreign  ownership;  control  of  program  content  (violence, 
obscenity,  'good  taste',  food  and  drug  commercials, 
liquor  advertising,  indirect  censorship);  controlling  prog- 
ram quality;  the  provision  of  a  right  of  access  to  the 
media;  cablevision  licensing  and  control;  alternative 
sanctions.  (Also  listed  as  Journalism  28.352*.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sions three  hours  a  week. 
G.  Watkins 

Law  51 .353 

Civil  Liberties  and  Human  Rights 

This  course  examines  legal  conflicts  which  raise  issues 
affecting  basic  freedoms  of  individuals  or  groups  in 
Canadian  society.  The  recurrent  theme  is  the  approp- 
riate balance  to  strike  between  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  rights  of  that  collectivity  of  individuals 
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called  society.  Specific  topics  examined  include:  the 
concept  of  liberty;  law  and  conscience;  civil  disobedi- 
ence; crimes  without  victims;  civil  liberties  and  constitu- 
tional guarantees;  the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights;  racial 
discrimination  and  human  rights  legislation;  hate  litera- 
ture and  its  control;  legal  problems  of  minority  groups; 
poverty  and  law. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Law  51.200  or  51.205  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Seminars  three  hours  a 
week. 

J.  Dillon,  K.G.  McShane 
Law  51 .354* 

Law  and  Native  Peoples  of  Canada 

A  study  of  the  legal  situation  of  native  peoples  in 
Canada.  Topics  include  the  consitutional  framework  of 
the  law,  Indian  status,  aboriginal  rights,  the  treaty  sys- 
tem, the  relations  between  special  native  rights  and  the 
principle  of  equality  before  the  law,  hunting  rights,  gov- 
ernment policy  and  the  reserve  system.  Comparative 
references  to  native  policy  in  other  countries  are  also 
considered. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Law  51.205,  51.353  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Day  or  Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  dis- 
cussions three  hours  a  week. 
J.L  McFadyen,  B.W.  Morse 

Law  51 .355* 

Law  Reform  and  the  Protection  of  Life 

A  study  of  the  relationship  between  law,  medicine  and 
ethics  concerning  questions  about  life  and  death.  Topics 
considered  include  the  definition  of  death;  cessation  of 
treatment  and  euthanasia;  right  to  refuse  treatment; 
"right  to  die"  legislation;  meaning  of  "person"  in  the 
medical/legal  context;  informed  consent;  human  ex- 
perimentation; behaviour  modification;  and  quality  of  life. 
Prerequisite:  Law  51.100  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Seminars  three  hours  a 
week. 

£  Keyserlingk 
Law  51.374 

Local  Government  Law 

The  legal  framework  of  local  and  regional  governments; 
the  distribution  of  functions  between  levels  of  local 
government  and  problems  of  the  relationship  between 
local  government  bodies  and  provincial  and  federal 
authorities;  planning  law  and  land  use,  regionalism  and 
local  government  reform.  (Also  listed  as  Geography 
45.374.) 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Law  51.100  (or  its  equivalents), 
51 .200,  51 .201 ,  51 .205  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three  hours 
a  week. 

J.D.  Cameron,  E.A.  Johnston 


Law  51 .380 

Law  of  Environmental  Quality 

The  legal  process  relating  to  resource  conservation  and 
to  the  control  and  abatement  of  pollution  in  water,  air 
and  land.  The  common  law  and  statutory  remedies 
through  private  actions  in  the  ordinary  courts;  the  role  of 
public  authorities  through  coercive  techniques  such  as 
criminal  sanctions,  licensing  of  resource  use,  licensing  of 
pollution,  and  direct  remedial  actions;  non-coercive 
techniques  such  as  subsidies,  tax  incentives,  public 
works,  research  and  persuasion;  land-use  control 
techniques  in  protecting  environmental  quality;  constitu- 
tional division  of  legislative  competence  concerning 
these  matters;  administrative  problems  of  achieving  in- 
terjurisdictional cooperation  in  activities  by  public  au- 
thorities. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Law  51.100  (or  its  equivalents), 
51 .200,  51 .201 ,  51 .205  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three  hours 
a  week. 
R.D.  Abbott 

Law  51.386* 

The  Civilist  Tradition 

A  comparative  study  of  selected  topics  of  several  major 
European  legal  systems  which  are  based  on  Roman 
Law.  The  development  of  Roman  Law  up  to  and  includ- 
ing Justinian's  corpus  juris  civilis.  The  reception  of 
Roman  Law  by  various  European  continental  legal  sys- 
tems. Comparative  analysis  of  selected  articles  of  the 
French,  Austrian  and  German  codes. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Law  51.100,  51.200,  51.201, 
51.205,  51.210  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  or  Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  dis- 
cussions three  hours  a  week. 
D.  Wayand 

Law  51 .387* 
Quebec  Civil  Law 

A  comparative  examination  of  the  legal  system  of 
Quebec.  The  weight  and  importance  of  the  various 
sources  of  law  in  Quebec  and  how  the  law  is  made. 
Study  of  the  Quebec  Civil  Code  and  of  the  force  of  the 
Code  provisions.  Division  of  the  Code  and  influence  of 
Roman  Law.  Techniques  of  interpretation  of  the  Code. 
Detailed  study  of  selected  Articles  of  the  Code.  Interpre- 
tation and  application  of  the  Code  in  Federal  Appeal 
Courts. 

Prerequisite:  51.386*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  or  Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and 
discussions  three  hours  a  week. 
D.  Wayand 

Law  51.420* 

International  Economic  Law  II 

A  study  of  the  laws  governing  trade  relations  with 
selected  global  and/or  regional  economic  organizations. 
Prerequisite:  Law  51.322  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 
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Law  51.421* 

International  Economic  Law  III 

An  advanced  study  of  the  detailed  rules  governing 
economic  relations  with  selected  global  and/or  regional 
economic  organizations. 

Prerequisites:  One  of  Law  51.322,  51.420*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  or  Evening  division,  Second  term:  Seminars  three 
hours  a  week. 

Law  51 .441 
Labour  Law 

A  study  of  the  ordering  role  of  law  in  industrial  relations 
processes.  The  study  considers  the  effect  of  law  on  the 
relationship  among  employer,  employer  association, 
employee,  union,  and  the  public.  The  main  process 
considered  is  collective  bargaining,  and  sub-processes 
studied  are  the  recognition  of  the  bargaining  agent, 
bargaining  for  the  collective  agreement,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  agreement.  The  principal  ordering  role  of  law 
that  will  be  considered  is  its  attempt  to  resolve  industrial 
conflict,  which  includes  formalization  of  disputes  in  ad- 
versary modes,  as  well  as  methods  of  resolution.  The 
ordering  role  is  studied  in  its  social  as  well  as  its  legal 
context,  by  the  use  of  non-decisional  materials  as  well 
as  cases. 

Prerequisite:  Law  51.100  (or  its  equivalents)  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Evening  division:  Seminars  three  hours  a  week. 
•  D.  Fraser,  S.  Murray 

Law  51 .445* 

Labour  Relations  in  the  Public  Service 

A  study  of  the  collective  bargaining  process  in  the  public 
sector  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Federal,  Ontario 
and  Quebec  Public  Services.  The  problems  of  adapting 
accepted  collective  bargaining  procedures  and 
techniques  to  the  public  service  environment;  the  right  to 
strike  in  the  public  service  and  essential  industries; 
grievance  procedures;  the  general  problem  of  labour- 
management  relationships  in  the  public  sector  and  the 
consequences  thereof  for  efficiency  and  loyalty. 
Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Law,  or  a  Political 
Science  course  in  Canadian  government,  or  Law  51.441 
or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Seminars  three  hours  a 
week. 

Law  51 .450 

Canadian  Constitutional  Law 

A  detailed  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Canadian 
Constitution.  Sovereignty,  the  Rule  of  Law,  the  nature 
and  limits  of  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  power  in 
Canada  as  interpreted  by  the  courts.  The  distribution  of 
powers  under  the  Canadian  Constitution.  An  investiga- 
tion of  contemporary  legal  problems  of  federalism. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Law  51.100  (or  its  equivalents), 
51.200,  51.201,  51.205,  or  a  Political  Science  course  in 
Canadian  government  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  or  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three 
hours  a  week. 
J.  George  Neuspiel 


Law  51 .455 
Administrative  Law  I 

Implementing  public  policy.  Basic  legal  problems  faced 
by  public  authorities  in  implementing  legislated  policy. 
Topics  include  articulation  of  policy  in  statutory  form, 
choice  of  forum  for  decision-making  and  interpretation, 
discretionary  justice,  judicial  and  non-judicial  controls, 
and  related  questions. 

Prerequisite:  Law  51.200  or  51.205  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  or  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three 
hours  a  week. 
K.S.  McLean 

Law  51.463 

Public  International  Law 

An  examination  of  the  role  of  law  in  contemporary 
international  relations.  Nature,  history  and  sources  of 
international  law.  International  personality  of  states;  the 
status  of  international  organizations  and  individuals;  cre- 
ation and  effect  of  international  obligations;  importance 
and  functions  of  law  in  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes. 

Prerequisites:  One  of  Law  51.100  (or  its  equivalents), 
51 .200,  51 .205  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  or  Evening  division:  Seminars  three  hours  a  week. 
J.  George  Neuspiel 

Law  51 .488 

Socialist  Legal  Systems 

A  comparative  approach  to  selected  legal  problems  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  a  number  of  other  socialist  states. 
Marxist  concepts  of  state  and  law,  the  Leninist,  Stalinist 
and  contemporary  interpretations  of  law  and  their  practi- 
cal applications. 

Prerequisites:  One  of  Law  51.100  (or  its  equivalents), 
51.200,  51.205,  51.386*,  51.450,  a  course  in  East 
European  government  or  in  the  history  of  eastern 
Europe  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Law  51.490 
Directed  Studies 

A  reading  or  research  course  for  selected  students  who 
wish  to  investigate  a  particular  topic  of  interest.  Available 
to  Third-  and  Fourth-year  students  only. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Includes  weekly  workshops  during  First  term. 

Law  51 .491  * 
Tutorial  in  Law 

Members  of  the  Department  are  prepared  to  give  read- 
ing courses  in  selected  fields.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  inquire  from  individual  instructors  or  the  Supervisor  of 
Honours  in  what  fields  such  reading  courses  are  avail- 
able. 

First  term. 
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Law  51 .492* 
Tutorial  in  Law 

Members  of  the  Department  are  prepared  to  give  read- 
ing courses  in  selected  fields.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  inquire  from  individual  instructors  or  the  Supervisor  of 
Honours  in  what  fields  such  reading  courses  are  avail- 
able. 

Second  term. 
Law  51 .493* 

Contemporary  Legal  Topics 

The  topics  of  this  course,  to  be  offered  as  demand 
warrants,  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  will  be 
announced  well  in  advance  of  the  period  of  registration. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  or  Evening  division,  First  term:  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Law  51 .494* 

Contemporary  Legal  Topics 

The  topics  of  this  course,  to  be  offered  as  demand 

warrants,  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  will  be 

announced  well  in  advance  of  the  period  of  registration. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  or  Evening  division,  Second  term:  Hours  to  be 

arranged. 

Law  51 .498 
Honours  Essay 

Students  in  the  Combined  Honours  Program  are  re- 
quired to  write  an  Honours  Essay  in  Law  or  a  desig- 
nated equivalent,  unless  they  are  writing  the  Honours 
Essay  in  the  other  discipline,  in  which  case  they  are 
required  to  take  Law  51.490  (Directed  Studies).  Stu- 
dents are  responsible  for  making  their  own  arrange- 
ments for  supervision  of  the  Honours  Essay,  Directed 
Studies  or  a  designated  equivalent. 
Includes  weekly  workshops  during  First  term. 
P.J.  Fitzgerald,  E.R.  Myers 

Graduate  Courses  Open  to  Undergraduate  Students 

Law 

51.510*  Advanced  Problems  in  Legal  Philosophy 
51 .553*  Advanced  Legal  Problems  of  Federalism 
51.555    Administrative  Law  II 
51 .567*  Advanced  International  Legal  Problems 

Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division,  1979-82 

As  of  publication  of  this  Calendar,  the  Department  hopes 
to  be  able  to  offer  the  following  courses  during  the 
Summer  sessions  and  Evening  divisions  for  the  next 
three  years.  Changes  may  be  made,  however,  and 
interested  persons  are  urged  to  consult  the  Department 
and  to  refer  to  future  issues  of  the  Calendar  as  they  are 
published. 

Summer  1979 

51.101*,  51.102*,  51.200,  51.205,  51.220,  51.234, 
51.284,  51.301*,  51.320,  51.324,  51.353,  51.441. 


Evening  Division  1979-80 

51.100,  51.101*,  51.200,  51.201,  51.205,  51.210, 
51.220,  51.234,  51.284,  51.301*,  51.321,  51.323, 
51.324,  51.325,  51.348*.  51.352*,  51.355*,  51.374, 
51.380,  51.441,  51.445*.  51.450,  51.455. 

Summer  1980 

51.101*,  51.102*,  51.200,  51.205,  51.220,  51.234, 
51.284,  51.321,  51.324,  51.353,  51.441,  51.463. 

Evening  Division  1980-81 

51.100,  51.101*.  51.200,  51.201,  51.205,  51.220, 
51.234,  51.284,  51.301*,  51.321,  51.322,  51.323, 
51.324,  51.325,  51.348*,  51.352*.  51.355*,  51.374, 
51.380,  51.441,  51.445*.  51.450,  51.455. 

Summer  1981 

51.101*.  51.102*.  51.200,  51.205,  51.220,  51.234, 
51.284,  51.321,  51.324,  51.353,  51.441,  51.455. 

Evening  Division  1981-82 

51.100,  51.101*.  51.200,  51.201,  51.205,  51.220, 
51.234,  51.284,  51.301*.  51.321,  51.322,  51.323, 
51.324,  51.325,  51.348*.  51.352*.  51.354*.  51.355*. 
51.374,  51.380,  51.441,  51.445*.  51.450,  51.455. 
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Finance 

anagement  Studies  42.250* 
ntroduction  to  Business  Finance 

A  study  of  business  firms'  financing  and  dividend  policy 
decisions,  cost  of  capital  and  short-term  asset  manage- 
ment problems.  (Also  listed  as  Economics  43.250*.) 
Prerequisites:  Economics  43.100  and  Accounting  41.100 
or  Accounting  41.101*.  and  41.102*. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  and  Second  terms: 
Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  five  hours  a 
week. 

Management  Studies  42.406* 
Corporate  Finance 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  major  theoretical  issues 
in  corporate  finance  as  well  as  an  examination  of  certain 
applied  financial  management  techniques.  Topics  in- 
clude: introduction  to  portfolio  theory  and  the  capital 
asset  pricing  model,  cost  of  capital,  capital  structure  and 
dividend  policy,  capital  budgeting  under  uncertainty, 
lease  financing,  mergers  and  consolidations.  (Also  listed 
as  Economics  43.406*.) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  43.200  or  43.201*,  43.220 
and  Management  Studies  42.250*. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  and  Second  terms: 
Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 

Management  Studies  42.410* 
Finance  and  Capital  Markets 

The  workings  and  structure  of  Canada's  capital  markets 
with  particular  reference  to  differing  classes  of  institu- 
tional lenders  and  borrowers;  relationships  of  non-bank 
financial  intermediaries  to  the  banking  system,  regulat- 
ory agencies  and  the  public,  the  impact  of  these  institu- 
tions on  corporate  financial  and  national  economic  poli- 
cy, access  to  foreign  capital  markets  and  external  financ- 
ing of  Canadian  economic  development.  (Also  listed  as 
Economics  43.410*.) 

Prerequisite:  Economics  43.210  or  43.211*. 

Day  division,  First  term  and  Evening  division,  Second 

term:  Lectures  and  seminars  three  hours  a  week. 

Management  Studies  42.41 1  * 
Investments 

A  survey  of  modern  methods  of  investment  analysis  with 
a  significant  analytical  flavour.  Topics  include:  money 
and  capital  markets,  security  valuation,  portfolio  analysis 
and  capital  market  efficiency.  (Also  listed  as  Economics 
43.411*.) 

Prerequisite:  Management  Studies  42.406*  (Economics 


43.406*);  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  seminars  two 

hours  a  week. 

■  Personnel  Administration 

Management  Studies  42.312* 
Personnel  Management 

An  examination  of  the  personnel  management  function 
in  large  formal  organizations,  with  emphasis  on  the 
private  sector.  Topics  include  manpower  planning,  re- 
cruitment, selection,  performance  evaluation,  career  de- 
velopment and  training,  compensation  and  benefits,  and 
the  role  of  the  professional  personnel  manager. 
Prerequisite:  Management  Studies  42.311*. 
Evening  division,  First  term. 

Management  Studies  42.357* 
Introduction  to  Industrial  Relations 

An  introduction  to  industrial  relations  covering  such 
topics  as:  industrial  relations  systems,  the  functioning  of 
trade  unions,  collective  bargaining  in  Canada  and  Cana- 
dian public  policy  in  industrial  relations.  (Also  listed  as 
Economics  43.357*.) 
Prerequisite:  Economics  43.100. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  and  Second  terms: 
Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

■  Management  and  Business  Systems 

Management  Studies  42.290* 

An  Introduction  to  Business  Information  Systems 

This  course  develops  an  understanding  of  computer 
technology  as  it  applies  to  business.  The  course  de- 
scribes various  hardware  and  software  technologies  in 
terms  of  their  impact  on  business  systems.  Typical 
computer  applications  are  discussed  to  illustrate  how  the 
computer  may  be  used  in  a  business  environment. 
Methods  for  specifying  and  implementing  business  in- 
formation systems  are  introduced.  (Also  listed  as  Com- 
puting Science  95.290*.) 

Prerequisites:  Computing  Science  95.104*  and  Account- 
ing 41.100  (or  41.101*  and  41.102*.) 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  and  Second  terms: 
Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Management  Studies  42.291* 

Quantitative  Applications  of  Computers  in  Business 

This  course  introduces  the  computer  as  a  problem- 
solving  tool  in  business.  The  interactive  language  APL 
and  various  program  packages  such  as  SPSS  are  used 
to  solve  problems  in  finance,  marketing  and  accounting. 
Typical  areas  from  which  problems  will  be  selected  are: 
questionnaire  processing,  time  series  analysis,  budget- 
ing, PERT/CPM,  decision  trees,  portfolio  analysis,  inven- 
tory control  and  simulation.  (Also  listed  as  Computing 
Science  95.291*.) 

Prerequisites:  Computing  Science  95.101*  or  95.104*. 
Economics  43.220  and  Management  Studies  42.250*. 
(The  latter  two  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  Man- 
agement Studies  42.291*.) 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
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Management  Studies  42.391* 
Business  Data  Processing  Systems 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  skills 
necessary  to  participate  in  the  construction  of  business 
data  processing  systems.  Computing  and  non-computing 
students  will  form  project  teams  to  design  and  imple- 
ment a  particular  system.  Lectures  will  be  based  on 
case  studies  and  seminars.  Student  projects  will  be 
drawn,  where  possible,  from  actual  problem  areas  in  the 
business  community.  Typical  projects  will  include:  inven- 
tory control,  payroll,  general  ledger,  project  cost/ac- 
counting, simulation,  information  retrieval,  computer  au- 
diting. (Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.391*.) 
Prerequisites:  Management  Studies  42.290*  or  Comput- 
ing Science  95.310*  or  permission  of  the  School  of 
Commerce. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
■  Marketing 

Management  Studies  42.208* 
An  Introduction  to  Marketing 

An  overview  of  the  marketing  function  within  the  firm  is 
sought.  Promotion,  product  design,  pricing  and  distribu- 
tion channels  are  examined  as  key  elements  of  the 
marketing  mix.  Consumer  buyer  behaviour,  trends  in 
retailing,  wholesaling,  sales  force  management  and 
marketing  research  are  other  topics  to  be  reviewed. 
Case  studies  are  used  to  supplement  class  and  reading 
material. 

Prerequisites:  Accounting  41.100,  Economics  43.100, 
and  Psychology  49.100  or  Sociology  53.100,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  School  of  Commerce. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  and  Second  terms: 
Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Management  Studies  42.416 
Consumer  Behaviour 

The  traditional  socio-psychological  theories  of  consumer 
behaviour  are  examined.  Stress  is  put  on  the  current 
literature  and  on  the  fundamental  theories  and  concepts 
from  various  disciplines.  Topics  include:  motivation,  per- 
sonality, perception,  learning,  communication  of  innova- 
tions, attitude  theory,  role  theory,  life  style  analysis, 
consumerism,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Management  Studies  42.208*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  School  of  Commerce. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  seminars  two  hours  a  week. 

Management  Studies  42.417* 
Marketing  Research 

This  first  course  in  marketing  research  will  cover  such 
topics  as:  research  design,  questionnaire  design,  scales, 
sources  of  information  and  error,  sampling  techniques, 
basic  statistical  measures,  measures  of  association,  re- 
gression, and  an  overview  of  multivariate  methods.  The 
pragmatic  implications  of  marketing  research  will  be 
stressed,  with  the  use  of  case  studies  and  actual  data 
analysis. 

Prerequisites:  Management  Studies  42.208*,  Economics 
43.220  or  permission  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 


Management  Studies  42.418* 
Marketing  Management 

This  course  will  emphasize  the  "managerial"  aspects  of 
marketing.  Such  topics  as:  market  segmentation,  social 
and  regulatory  aspects  in  marketing,  channels  of  dis- 
tribution, industrial  marketing,  sales  force  management 
and  other  current  topics  will  be  discussed  in  detail. 
Prerequisite:  Management  Studies  42.208*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  School  of  Commerce. 
Day  division,  Second  term. 

■  Organizational  Behaviour  and  Management 

Management  Studies  42.310* 
Introduction  to  Administrative  Processes 

This  course  introduces  students  to  the  managerial  role 
and  studies  the  tools  available  to  managers  and  the 
context  in  which  management  is  practised.  Topics  to  be 
covered  include  the  history  of  management  theory,  the 
nature  of  managerial  work,  the  relation  of  individuals  to 
their  work,  organization  structure,  authority,  organiza- 
tional goals  and  control,  planning,  decision  making  and 
the  implementation  of  plans. 

Prerequisites:  Sociology  53.100  or  Psychology  49.100 
and  Economics  43.100  or  permission  of  the  School  of 
Commerce. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  term. 

Management  Studies  42.31 1  * 
Introduction  to  Organizational  Behaviour 

This  course  introduces  students  to  the  human  behaviour 
aspects  of  organizations.  It  covers  the  phenomena  of 
communications,  leadership,  conflict  and  change  at  the 
individual,  group  and  organizational  level. 
Prerequisites:  Management  Studies  42.310*. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  Second  term. 

Management  Studies  42.312* 
Personnel  Management 

An  examination  is  made  of  the  personnel  management 
function  in  large  formal  organizations,  with  emphasis  on 
the  private  sector.  Topics  include  manpower  planning, 
recruitment,  selection,  performance  evaluation,  career 
development  and  training,  compensation  and  benefits, 
and  the  role  of  the  professional  personnel  manager. 
Prerequisite:  Management  Studies  42.311*. 
Evening  division,  Second  term. 

Management  Studies  42.480* 
Applied  Organization  Theory 

The  focus  is  on  the  organization  as  a  unit  of  analysis. 
Organizations,  particularly  business  organizations,  will 
be  analysed  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  adminis- 
trative theory.  The  course  emphasizes  management 
applications  of  various  theories  of  organization  (for 
example  decision,  control,  contingency,  institutional,  and 
modem  variants  of  human  relations  theory).  Analysis 
may  utilize  the  traditional  business  case  approach 
and/or  field  projects.  Students  learn  to  apply  the 
theories  in  the  context  of  the  management  process. 
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Prerequisites:  Management  Studies  42.311*  and 
Fourth-year  Honours  Commerce  standing  or  permission 
of  the  School  of  Commerce. 
Evening  division,  Second  term. 

Management  Studies  42.490* 
Business  Policy  Seminar 

This  course  focuses  upon  the  management  process  in 
business.  It  examines  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  managers  in  the  areas  of  strategy  formulation  and 
implementation.  It  is  designed  to  integrate  previous  work 
in  the  functional  disciplines  of  business  administration  by 
developing  an  overall  analytical  viewpoint. 
Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  Honours  Commerce  standing. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Two  hours  a  week. 

■  Production 

Management  Studies  42.407* 
Applied  Economics:  Production 

An  examination  of  the  decision  rules  for  planning  pro- 
duction, work  force,  inventory  and  for  optimal  response 
to  sales  fluctuations. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  43.200  or  43.201*,  and 
43.220.  Economics  43.220  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  Second  term:  Lectures  two 
hours  a  week. 

■  Quantitative  Methods 

Management  Studies  42.404* 
Operations  Research  I 

Linear  programming,  networks,  and  such  techniques  as 
PERT  (Program  Evaluation  and  Review  Technique)  and 
CPM  (Critical  Path  Method).  (Also  listed  as  Economics 
43.404*.) 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.107*.  and  69.117*  or 
69.127*. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

Management  Studies  42.405* 
Operations  Research  II 

Dynamic  programming  inventory  models,  queuing,  simu- 
lation, non-linear  programming.  (Also  listed  as 
Economics  43.405*.) 

Prerequisites:  Management  Studies  42.404*  or  equiva- 
lent and  Economics  43.220. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

Management  Studies  42.409 
Statistical  Decision  Theory 

An  examination  of  Bayesian  and  classical  approaches  to 
decision  making  under  uncertainty  for  individuals  and 
firms.  (Also  listed  as  Economics  43.409.) 
Prerequisites:  Economics  43.220  and  Mathematics 
69.107*,  and  69.117*  or  69.127*. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 


■  Selected  Studies 

Management  Studies  42.360* 
Small  Business  Management 

This  course  deals  with  the  socio-economic  functions  and 
activities  of  the  owner-manager  entrepreneur  and 
examines  the  operations  and  nature  of  small  busines- 
ses. Methods  and  models  which  are  useful  in  the 
analysis  of  a  small  business  enterprise  are  employed. 
Prerequisites:  Management  Studies  42.208*  and 
42.250*. 
Second  term. 

Management  Studies  42.361* 
Business  and  Its  Envrionment 

This  course  provides  an  integrative  macro-perspective  of 
dynamic  conditions  which  influence  Canadian  business, 
its  organization,  management  and  operations.  Environ- 
mental forces  to  be  studied  include  consumerism  and 
other  social  groups,  technological  developments, 
economic  conditions,  politico-governmental  actions  and 
legislation  as  well  as  such  contemporary  issues  as 
ecology  and  pollution,  "the  Conserver  Society"  and 
national  policies  and  strategies  for  food,  energy  and 
housing.  Business  in  its  environment  is  studied  as  a 
system. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  43.100  and  Sociology  53.100 
or  Psychology  49.100. 
First  term. 

Management  Studies  42.460* 
Topics  in  Management  Studies 

Consideration  of  selected  topics  in  financial  manage- 
ment, marketing  production,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 
Day  division,  One  term:  Two  hours  a  week. 

Management  Studies  42.492 
Directed  Studies 

This  course  is  intended  to  provide  students  with  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  a  major  research  project 
under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division 

Summer  School 

The  following  courses  are  offered  each  Summer:  Man- 
agement Studies  42.208*.  42.250*. 

Evening  Division 

Core  courses  in  Management  Studies  are  available  each 
year  in  the  Evening  division.  These  include  Management 
Studies  42.208*.  42.250*.  42.290*.  42.310*.  42.311* 
and  42.357*  (43.357*). 

Offerings  of  optional  courses  are  subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  instructors. 


Mathematics 


Bachelor  of  Arts  Programs 


The  Department  of  Mathematics  (Faculty  of  Science) 
offers  programs  leading  to  Bachelor  of  Arts  Major  and 
Honours  degrees  (as  well  as  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
grees) in  both  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Sciences. 
Also  available  are  combined  Major  degree  programs  and 
a  number  of  combined  Honours  degree  programs  such 
as  Economics  and  Mathematics,  German  and  Mathema- 
tics, Geography  and  Mathematics,  Mathematics  and 
Philosophy. 

Students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  programs  register  in  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Sciences. 

For  full  details  please  consult  pp.  366-385. 
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General  Information 


Ottawa  provides  a  wealth  of  resources,  both  in  person- 
nel and  in  research  materials,  for  the  student  of  gov- 
ernment, politics,  public  administration,  and  international 
relations.  Undergraduates  will  be  assisted  in  making  the 
fullest  use  of  these  unique  advantages  of  the  national 
capital.  The  Political  Science  Department  offers  courses 
in  the  following  fields  of  study:  Canadian  government 
and  politics,  comparative  institutions  and  politics,  public 
administration,  international  relations,  political  theory  and 
methodology. 

Students  should  note  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  a 
Major  or  Honours  in  Political  Science  with  a  pattern  of 
studies,  such  as  urban  studies,  studies  in  developing 
areas,  etc.  Those  wishing  to  do  so  should  consult  the 
Department  for  a  suggested  outline  of  courses. 


Major  Programs 


A  Major  in  Political  Science  requires  Political  Science 
47.100;  one  of  47.230,  47.231,  or  47.270;  and  four  or 
more  additional  courses  in  the  Department. 

First-year  students  intending  to  enter  a  Major  (or  Hon- 
ours) program  in  Political  Science  should  note  that  they 
may  take  a  200-level  course  concurrently  with  Political 
Science  47.100. 

A  Combined  Major,  including  Political  Science,  requires 
Political  Science  47.100  and  three  or  more  additional 
courses.  Students  following  Combined  Major  programs 
in  Political  Science  may  not  use  related  courses  as 
Political  Science  credits. 

Majors  should  take  a  number  of  courses  in  related 
Social  Sciences.  Final-year  Majors  with  the  required 
standing,  may,  with  permission,  be  admitted  to  Fourth- 
year  Honours  courses.  The  entire  program  must  be 
approved  by  the  Department. 

A  Major  must  obtain  at  least  C-  in  Political  Science 
47.100  to  enter  Second  year  and  must  maintain  an 
overall  average  of  at  least  C-  in  his  or  her  Political 
Science  courses  to  continue  into  Third  year.  For  special 
supplemental  examinations  to  raise  grades,  see  p.  43. 
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Honours  Programs 


The  Honours  programs  may  be  entered  in  the  First  year, 
or  by  transfer  from  Majors  programs,  if  sufficient  stand- 
ing has  been  obtained.  Only  students  whose  past  record 
indicates  the  ability  to  meet  the  Department's  language 
requirement,  and  to  obtain  at  least  a  B-  in  the  Honours 
essay  will  be  recommended  for  Fourth-year  Honours.  An 
Honours  student  may  be  approved  for  a  Major  degree  at 
the  end  of  the  Third  year  if  the  requirements  under  the 
Major  program  have  been  completed.  The  following 
programs  are  available. 

Honours  in  Political  Science 

For  full  Honours,  twenty  courses  will  be  required,  includ- 
ing at  least  nine  courses  in  Political  Science.  The 
Political  Science  courses  must  comprise: 

1.  Political  Science  47.100,  47.231,  47.270,  and  47.498; 

2.  One  full  course  (or  two  half  courses),  chosen  from 
47.200,  47.300*,  47.301*.  47.302*.  47.303*,  47.304*, 
47.335*.  47.336*.  47.340,  47.366*,  47.400,  47.401, 
47.402*,  47.404*.  47.406*.  47.409*; 

3.  One  full  course  (or  two  half  courses)  chosen  from: 
47.215,  47.260,  47.310,  47.312,  47.314*,  47.315, 
47.316*,  47.317*.  47.320,  47.321,  47.322,  47.342, 
47.360*.  47.361*.  47.365*.  47.366*.  47.405,  47.410, 
47.411,  47.420*,  47.421*  47.422*,  47.460,  47.461*. 
47.462*.  47.466*.  47.482*.  47.483*; 

4.  Three  free  options,  one  of  which  must  be  a  seminar 
course; 

5.  Language  requirement:  The  Department  requires 
Honours  students  to  have  a  knowledge  of  French.  This 
requirement  may  be  satisfied  in  one  of  two  ways:  (a) 
Successful  completion  of  French  20.106*,  20.107, 
20.108,  or  20.109,  or  an  equivalent  course  approved  by 
the  Department.  Students  with  a  limited  background  in 
French  should  note  that  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to 
take  French  20.100  or  20.102  in  order  to  be  admitted  to 
the  above-listed  courses.  Special  sections  of  20.106* 
and  20.108  have  been  scheduled  for  Political  Science 
students,  (b)  The  Department  conducts  language 
examinations  twice  each  year  (November  and  March). 
Successful  completion  of  this  examination  at  any  time 
prior  to  Fourth  year  will  satisfy  the  language  require- 
ment. Fourth  year  students  are  not  eligible  to  take  these 
examinations.  If  the  examination  is  attempted  and  failed, 
the  student  must  then  satisfy  the  language  requirement 
by  undertaking  option  (a)  above. 

Students  from  abroad,  whose  mother  tongue  is  other 
than  English,  or  students  whose  research  interests  re- 
quire another  language,  may  obtain  permission  from  the 
Supervisor  of  Honours  to  substitute  this  language  for 
French. 

Candidates  present  a  graduation  essay  on  some  topic 
involving  independent  investigation  (Political  Science 
47.498);  they  may  be  examined  orally  on  this  essay  and 


must  receive  at  least  B-  in  this  course.  They  must 
select  a  minor  field  or  fields,  preferably  in  Economics, 
History,  Law,  Philosophy,  Sociology  or  Psychology. 

Combined  Honours 

Students  intending  to  enter  a  program  combining  Politi- 
cal Science  with  another  discipline  should,  in  their  First 
year,  take  Political  Science  47.100  and  the  introductory 
course  in  the  other  discipline.  For  Combined  Honours  at 
least  six  courses  in  Political  Science  will  be  required, 
including: 

1.  Political  Science  47.100,  47.231,  47.270  or  its  equiva- 
lent; a  Fourth-year  seminar; 

2.  The  equivalent  of  two  courses,  chosen  from  2  and/or 
3  listed  for  the  full  Honours  program.  The  two  courses 
may  be  chosen  from  one  list;  one  of  the  two  courses 
may  be  the  Fourth-year  seminar; 

3.  One  additional  course. 

Students  must  meet  the  same  Fourth-year  requirements 
in  each  Department  as  for  full  Honours,  except  that  the 
graduation  essay  may  be  written  for  either  Department, 
and  preferably  should  make  use  of  both  disciplines. 

Students  following  a  combined  Honours  program  may 
not  use  related  courses  as  Political  Science  credits. 

Combined  Honours,  Journalism  and  Political 
Science 

Students  may  select  a  course  pattern  which  will  lead,  at 
their  option,  to  either  the  degree,  of  B.A.  with  Combined 
Honours  in  Journalism  and  Political  Science  or  B.J.  with 
Political  Science.  At  the  end  of  the  Third  year,  students 
will  elect  to  write  their  Honours  Essay  in  either  Political 
Science  or  Journalism.  Should  they  select  Political  Sci- 
ence they  will  be  awarded  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and 
should  they  select  Journalism  they  will  be  awarded  the 
degree  of  B.J.  with  Political  Science. 

1.  Admission  requirements:  See  p.  77. 

2.  Course  requirements:  Students  in  this  program  must 
complete  a  total  of  twenty-one  courses  in  four  years. 
The  courses  consist  of  subjects  from  those  listed  as 
follows: 

First  Year:  Journalism  28.100  and  28.101*;  Political 
Science  47.100,  a  First-year  French  course,  two  ap- 
proved options; 

Second  Year:  Journalism  28.200  and  28.220;  Political 
Science  47.231  and  47.270;  an  approved  course  in 
Canadian  History.  (Students  who  expect  to  practise 
Journalism  in  another  country  may  be  advised  to  choose 
a  different  history  course); 

Third  Year:  Journalism  28.320  and  28.321  *  and 
28.351*;  two  approved  courses  in  Political  Science; 
optional  courses  equivalent  to  one  and  a  half  courses. 

Fourth  Year:  Journalism  28.421;  a  Fourth-year  seminal 
in  Political  Science;  either  Journalism  28.498  (in  which 
case  the  degree  will  be  a  B.J.)  or  Political  Science 
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47.498  (in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  a  B.A.,  with 
combined  Honours);  two  approved  options. 

3.  Language  requirement:  See  item  5  under  Honours 
description. 

4.  Standing:  A  student  in  the  Journalism-Political  Sci- 
ence program  must  maintain  a  standing  sufficiently  high 
at  all  times  to  satisfy  the  standards  of  both  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
Please  refer  to  the  statements  of  standing  on  p.  78 
(Journalism)  and  p.  65  (Arts).  Students  must  meet  the 
same  Fourth-year  requirements  for  each  Department  as 
for  full  Honours,  except  that  the  graduation  essay  may 
be  written  for  either  Department,  and  preferably  should 
make  use  of  both  disciplines. 

Combined  Honours  in  Political  Science  and 
Sociology 

Students  in  this  program  are  required  to  take  six 
courses  in  Political  Science  including  Political  Science 
47.100,  47.231,  a  Fourth-year  seminar,  and  47.498  (if 
the  Honours  Essay  is  written  in  Political  Science).  In 
addition,  the  student  must  complete  one  of  the  following 
methodology  sequences:  (a)  in  the  Second  year,  Politi- 
cal Science  47.270;  in  the  Third  year,  Sociology  53.370; 
or  (b)  in  the  Second  year,  Sociology  53.200;  in  the  Third 
year,  Political  Science  47.470.  Political  Science  47.470 
may  not  be  counted  as  the  required  Fourth-year  seminar 
course  in  Political  Science. 


Graduate  Program 


The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  studies  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  For  further  details  consult  the 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 


Courses  Offered 


■  First  Year 


Political  Science  47.100 
Introduction  to  Political  Science 

^n  introduction  to  four  areas  of  concern  in  the  study  of 
Dontemporary  political  issues  and  problems:  political 
nought,  focusing  upon  the  clash  of  modern  ideologies 
»uch  as  fascism,  socialism,  liberalism,  communism  and 
lationalism;  comparative  government,  starting  from  the 
Canadian  system,  and  including  one  other  western 
Jemocracy,  a  communist  system,  and  a  developing 
-ountry;  international  politics;  and  methods  of  inquiry. 
ai)ay  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussions 
f.i  hree  hours  a  week. 

ID.  Hart,  Jane  Jenson,  L/C  Mytelka,  T.  Rakowska- 
tarmstone,  G.  Roseme,  C.  Schuetz,  B.W.  Tomlin,  G.S. 
VHKams  and  others 


Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion 
ten  hours  a  week. 
EL  Tepper 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion five  hours  a  week. 
G.  Roseme 

■  Second  Year:  Majors  and  Honours 

Political  Science  47.200 

Canadian  Government  and  Politics 

A  survey  of  the  political  process  and  political  institutions 
in  Canada. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.100,  or  permission  of 
the  Department.  Third-year  students  in  another  discipline 
will  normally  be  permitted  to  take  this  course  without 
having  taken  Political  Science  47.100. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 

D.  Bellamy,  D.  Kwavnick,  M.A.  Molot,  K.Z.  Paltiel,  L.V. 
Panitch,  J.M.  Vickers,  R.A.  Whitaker,  M.S.  Whittington, 
G.S.  Williams  and  others 

Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion 
ten  hours  a  week. 

Political  Science  47.215 
Comparative  Politics 

An  examination  of  concepts,  theories  and  methods 

employed  in  the  study  of  comparative  politics,  with 

particular  emphasis  on  cross-national  comparison  of 

regimes  and  some  of  the  major  issues  in  the  field. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.100. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussion 

three  hours  a  week. 

F.  Kirk,  E.L.  Tepper  and  others 

Political  Science  47.230 
History  of  Political  Thought 

A  survey  of  some  of  the  leading  ideas  about  politics  and 
society  developed  in  the  Western  world.  Evolving  con- 
cepts of  liberty,  equality,  justice,  power,  authority  and 
sovereignty  are  considered  in  their  historical  context, 
from  the  ancient  world  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Among 
the  political  philosophers  considered  are  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau  and  Marx.  (Only 
one  of  Political  Science  47.230  or  47.231  may  be  taken 
for  credit.) 

Prerequisites:  Political  Science  47.100  or  permission  of 
the  Department.  Third-year  students  in  another  discipline 
may  normally  take  this  course  without  having  taken 
Political  Science  47.100. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
P.L  Rosen,  J.M.  Vickers 

Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion 
ten  hours  a  week. 
P.L  Rosen 
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Political  Science  47.231 
History  of  Political  Thought 

An  intensive  study  of  the  development  of  Western  politi- 
cal philosophy  and  related  aspects  of  intellectual  history 
from  classical  times  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Among  the  political  philosophers  considered  are  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Locke  and  Rousseau. 
(For  Honours  and  graduate  students  in  any  discipline. 
Only  one  of  Political  Science  47.230  or  47.231  may  be 
taken  for  credit.) 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.100,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussion 

three  hours  a  week. 

K.D.  McRae,  R.A.  Whitaker 

Political  Science  47.260 
International  Politics 

An  analysis  of  the  structure  and  processes  of  the 
international  system;  the  interactions  of  both  state  and 
non-state  actors  (such  as  multinational  enterprises). 
Contemporary  approaches  (for  example,  simulations)  to 
the  systematic  study  of  international  phenomena  will  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  current  developments  such  as 
nuclear  proliferation  and  the  tensions  between  rich  and 
poor  nations. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.100,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
M.  B.  Dolan,  C.  Schuetz  and  others 
Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion five  hours  a  week. 

Political  Science  47.270 
Political  Enquiry 

An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  systematic  political 
analysis.  The  goals  of  the  course  are  to  enable  students 
to  understand  and  to  take  part  in  empirical  research.  In 
addition,  students  have  an  opportunity  to  become  profi- 
cient in  computer  analysis  of  social  science  data.  The 
course  covers  modes  of  enquiry  in  the  discipline,  includ- 
ing survey  research  methods  and  their  statistical 
background.  The  instructors  assume  that  students  will 
have  done  no  previous  work  in  mathematics,  statistics  or 
computing  science. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.100. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  or  discussion  one  hour  a  week. 
N.H.  Chi,  K.D.  Hart  and  others 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion five  hours  a  week. 
N.H.  Chi 

■  Third  Year:  Majors  and  Honours 

Political  Science  47.300* 
Provincial  Government  and  Politics 

A  comparative  examination  of  the  political  process  and 
political  institutions  in  the  Canadian  provinces. 


Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.200,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week. 
J.H.  Pammett 

Political  Science  47.301* 

Canadian  Intergovernmental  Relations 

A  study  of  the  politics  of  Canadian  federalism,  including 
inter-provincial  as  well  as  federal-provincial  relations.  In 
addition  to  a  general  examination  of  the  structures  and 
processes  of  intergovernmental  relations,  attention  is 
directed  to  specific  issues  such  as  tax  sharing,  constitu- 
tional reform,  natural  resources,  economic  development 
and  regional  disparities. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.200,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 

Political  Science  47.302* 
Canadian  Municipal  Government 

An  examination  of  the  nature  and  problems  of  Canadian 
municipal  government,  including  metropolitan  and  reg- 
ional government  and  provincial-municipal  relations. 
Prerequisites:  Political  Science  47.100,  and  preferably 
also  47.200,  or  completion  of  Second  year  in  another 
discipline. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 

Political  Science  47.303* 
Canadian  Urban  Politics 
An  examination  of  the  nature  and  problems  of  Canadian 
urban  politics. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.302*,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 

Political  Science  47.304* 
Political  Parties  and  Elections  in  Canada 

An  examination  of  the  evolution  of  the  party  system,  the 
growth  of  major  and  minor  party  movements  and  the 
electoral  process  in  Canada. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.200,  or  a  previous 
course  in  the  political  process. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week. 
J.  Jenson 

Political  Science  47.310 
Government  and  Politics  in  Africa 

The  evolution  and  functioning  of  African  political  sys- 
tems, with  emphasis  on  recent  developments  in  West 
Central  and  East  Africa. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.100. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 
J.R.  Nellis 
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Political  Science  47.312 

Government  and  Politics  of  East  Asia 

The  evolution  and  functioning  of  the  political  systems  of 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.100,  and  preferably 
47.215. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

Political  Science  47.313* 

Women  in  Politics:  A  Comparative  Perspective 

An  examination  of  the  participation  of  women  in  politics, 
especially  in  developed  democracies.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  structural  and  cultural  impediments  to 
full  participation  in  the  Canadian  context,  using  primary 
data. 

Prerequisites:  Political  Science  47.100,  and  one  of 
47.200,  47.215,  or  47.270. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
J.M.  Vickers 

Political  Science  47.314* 
Eastern  European  Politics 

A  comparative  examination  of  political  institutions  and 
processes  in  the  Communist  states  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.100,  and  preferably 
47.215. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week, 
ft  Selucky 

Political  Science  47.315 

Government  and  Politics  of  South  and  South  East 
Asia 

This  course  on  developing  areas  acquaints  the  student 
with  the  patterns  of  colonial  history,  emergent  political 
regimes  and  problems  of  development  and  foreign  policy 
in  the  countries  from  Pakistan  through  the  Philippine 
Islands,  with  special  emphasis  on  problems  of  political 
change. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.100,  and  preferably 
:  47.215. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week, 
j   E.L  Tepper 

■>    Political  Science  47.316* 
Revolution 

An  examination  of  theories  of  revolution  from  Aristotle 
through  the  present  era.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
examine  revolution  as  a  concept,  and  as  an  empirical 
fact  of  central  importance  to  our  age. 

<:   Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.215,  or  permission  of 

^  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week. 

ufSi  R.E.  Bedeski 


Political  Science  47.317* 
The  Causes  of  War 

A  detailed  examination  of  alternate  theories  of  the 
causes  of  war.  The  course  examines  such  alternate 
perspectives  as  biological,  social  and  comparative  histor- 
ical approaches,  and  includes  the  results  of  peace 
research  activities  of  the  past  two  decades. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.215,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Political  Science  47.320 

Soviet  Government  and  Politics 

A  study  of  the  environment  and  political  culture  of  the 
Soviet  political  system;  political  socialization,  communi- 
cation, and  elite  recruitment;  the  structure  and  function- 
ing of  the  Communist  Party  and  governmental  institu- 
tions; policy  making  and  implementation,  capabilities  of 
the  Soviet  political  system. 

Prerequisites:  Political  Science  47.100,  and  preferably 
47.215,  or  History  24.260. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

T.  Rakowska-Harmstone 

Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion 
ten  hours  a  week. 
B.R.  Bociurkiw 

Political  Science  47.321 

Government  and  Politics  of  Western  Europe 

A  survey  of  the  political  processes  and  institutions  in  the 
democracies  of  Western  Europe,  with  emphasis  on 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  the  German  Federal  Republic. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.100  and  preferably 
47.215. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

Political  Science  47.322 

Government  and  Politics  of  the  United  States 

American  political  thought,  consitutional  development, 
and  the  governmental  process. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.100,  and  preferably 
47.215. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

J.  Alexander 

Political  Science  47.330* 
Politics  and  Literature 

A  study  of  imaginative  prose  in  which  political  ideas 
and/or  political  settings  dominate.  Literature  as  political 
communication,  the  impact  of  literature  upon  politics,  the 
peculiar  value  of  literature  in  the  study  of  politics,  its 
shortcomings. 

Prerequisites:  Political  Science  47.100  and  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
G.  Roseme 

Summer  1979,  Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and 
discussion  ten  hours  a  week. 
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Political  Science  47.331* 

Politics  and  Psychoanalytic  Thought 

An  investigation  and  critique  of  the  contribution  of 
psychoanalytic  thought  to  political  and  social  theory. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  origin  and  function  of  culture, 
instinct  modification,  perversion,  character  and  political 
order;  the  psychoanalytic  ethic  and  the  therapeutic  state; 
the  Freudian-Marxist  dialectic  and  the  critique  of  society. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.230  or  Psychology 
49.261 ,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week. 
P.L  Rosen 

Political  Science  47.333 

Modern  Political  Thought  and  Ideology 

An  analysis  of  leading  political  concepts  and  ideologies 
since  1800,  including  utilitarianism,  liberalism,  conser- 
vatism, socialism  and  fascism. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Political  Science  47.335* 
Canadian  Political  Ideas 

An  examination  of  the  sources  and  development  of 
Canadian  political  ideas.  Conservatism,  liberalism, 
socialism,  radical  and  protest  politics,  nationalism  and 
concepts  of  federalism  are  considered  in  their  historical 
context,  with  major  emphasis  on  the  twentieth  century 
and  the  contemporary  conflict  of  political  ideas.  The 
relationship  between  ideas  and  political  institutions  and 
policies  is  a  central  focus  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.200,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week, 
ft  A  Whitaker 

Political  Science  47.336* 

Canadian  Political  Culture  and  Ideologies 

An  analysis  of  the  elements  of  contemporary  Canadian 
political  culture,  with  special  reference  to  the  social 
bases  of  ideologies  and  to  regional  differences  within 
Canada. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.200. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 

three  hours  a  week. 

J.H.  Pammett 

Political  Science  47.340 
Canadian  Public  Administration 

A  survey  of  the  political  and  social  impact  of  the  federal 
public  service  in  Canada,  including  the  nature  of 
bureaucracy,  its  role  in  policy  making,  and  social  and 
political  control  of  the  public  service  in  Canada. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.200,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 

D.  Bellamy,  V.  Subramaniam  and  others 


Political  Science  47.342 
Comparative  Public  Bureaucracy 

A  comparative  study  of  the  historical  evolution  of 
bureaucracy  in  Western  Europe  under  absolute  monar- 
chy; the  interaction  of  democracy  and  bureaucracy  in 
Europe  and  North  America;  the  transplanting  of  British 
and  French  bureaucratic  institutions;  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  bureaucracy  in  developed  and  developing 
societies. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.100. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 

week. 

V.  Subramaniam 

Political  Science  47.360* 
International  Institutions 

Origins,  structure  and  functioning  of  international  institu- 
tions with  emphasis  on  the  United  Nations  as  well  as 
regional  organizations.  Topics  include  peace  and  sec- 
urity, international  aid  and  development,  human  rights 
and  the  control  of  global  resources. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.260,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
P.V.  Lyon 

Political  Science  47.361* 
Theories  of  International  Politics 

A  survey  of  theoretical  approaches  to  the  study  of 
international  politics  including  an  examination  of  the 
major  concepts  used  for  analysis  and  explanation  in  the 
field. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.260  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week. 

Political  Science  47.365* 
Comparative  Study  of  Foreign  Policy 

An  examination  of  the  utility  of  comparative  analysis  in 
the  study  of  the  objectives;  strategies;  and  decision- 
making processes  involved  in  the  foreign  policies  of 
states. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.260  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 

Political  Science  47.366* 
Canadian  Foreign  Policy 

An  examination  of  the  traditions,  domestic  influences, 
objectives,  capabilities,  and  decision-making  processes, 
and  analysis  of  selected  contemporary  issues. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.260,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
P.V.  Lyon 
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■  Fourth  Year:  Honours  and  Graduate 

Third-year  Honours  students,  and  Majors  with  equivalent 
standing,  may  with  permission  of  the  Department  be 
admitted  to  these  seminars. 

Political  Science  47.400 

Topics  in  Canadian  Government  and  Politics 

In  1979-80  three  separate  seminars  are  offered. 
Section  A:  Political  Economy  of  Canada.  An  examination 
of  selected  issues  in  Canadian  political  economy  includ- 
ing the  role  of  the  state  in  the  Canadian  economy,  the 
political  aspects  of  foreign  ownership,  and  economic 
structure  and  political  change. 
MA  Molot 

Section  B:  Canadian  Political  Institutions.  A  seminar  on 
selected  topics  on  institutions  of  Canadian  Government 
at  the  federal  level. 
D.  Kwavnick 

Section  C:  Canadian  Political  Behaviour.  A  seminar  on 
voting,  public  opinion,  political  violence,  socialization  and 
other  aspects  of  political  behaviour  in  Canada.  The 
course  also  examines  religion,  class,  and  region  as 
determinants  of  political  cleavage. 
J.H.  Pammett 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.200. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Political  Science  47.401 
Policy  Making  in  Canada 

A  seminar  which  critically  examines  relevant  policy  pat- 
terns, structures  and  processes  from  a  number  of 
theoretical  perspectives,  in  relation  to  the  Canadian 
political  economy  and  to  selected  areas  of  contemporary 
Canadian  public  policy  (such  as  energy,  social  welfare, 
foreign  investment,  public  expenditure  and  regulation). 
Prerequisites:  Political  Science  47.200  and  47.340,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
F.  Kirk,  G.S.  Williams 

i 

Political  Science  47.402* 
il    Policy  Seminar:  Problems  of  Northern  Development 

A  research  seminar  that  examines  the  issues,  the  policy 
j    processes  and  the  problems  of  policy  implementation  in 

the  political  and  economic  development  of  Canada's 
m    northern  territories. 

Prerequisites:  Political  Science  47.200  and  47.340,  or 

permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a 

35,    M.S.  Whittington 

es, 

Political  Science  47.403* 
Politics  and  the  Media 

A  seminar  on  the  role  of  the  mass  media  in  the 
.jgn   Canadian  political  system. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.200,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 


Political  Science  47.404* 

Interest  Groups  in  Canadian  Politics 

A  seminar  on  the  role  of  organized  groups  in  the  political 
process  with  special  reference  to  Canada. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.200,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Political  Science  47.405 
Federalism 

A  seminar  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  federalism, 
emphasizing  the  ways  in  which  federal  institutions  both 
influence  and  are  influenced  by  the  distribution  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  power  in  a  society.  Emphasis  will  be 
given  to  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.200,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Evening  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Political  Science  47.406* 
Legislative  Process  in  Canada 

A  seminar  on  the  role  of  Parliament  and  of  the  individual 
M.P.  in  terms  of  policy  making,  representation  and  the 
passage  of  legislation. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.200,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Political  Science  47.409* 
French  Canadian  Politics 

A  seminar  on  the  politics  and  institutions  of  French 
Canada  including  social  and  political  philosophy  and 
nationalism. 

Prerequisites:  Political  Science  47.200  and  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
D.  Kwavnick 

Political  Science  47.410 
Politics  of  Developed  Societies 

A  seminar  on  the  relationship  between  state  and  society 
in  developed  nations.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
study  of  changes  in  social  structure,  their  implications  for 
consensus  or  conflict,  the  role  of  parties  and  interest 
groups,  and  public  policy. 

Prerequisite:  A  Third-year  course  in  the  politics  of  de- 
veloped areas,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
LV.  Panitch 

Political  Science  47.41 1 

Politics  of  Developing  Societies 

Examination  of  political  change,  violent  and  non-violent. 
Roles  of  parties,  elites,  the  military  and  institutions  in 
developing  societies.  Strategies  and  problems  of  de- 
velopment. 

Prerequisite:  A  Third-year  course  in  the  politics  of  de- 
veloping countries  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
J.R.  Nellis 
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Political  Science  47.420* 

Policy  Making  in  the  United  States 

A  seminar  on  conflict  and  cooperation  in  the  United 
States  legislative  and  executive/bureaucratic  arenas; 
this  course  also  treats  overlapping  struggles  over  policy 
initiative,  innovation  and  planning.  Special  emphases  are 
determined  by  student  needs  and  interests. 
Prerequisites:  Political  Science  47.100  and  47.322,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
J.  Alexander 

Political  Science  47.421* 

Politics  of  Influence  in  the  United  States 

A  seminar  on  parties,  interest  groups,  coalitions,  move- 
ment and  other  significant  influences  upon  who  gets 
what,  when,  how  in  the  United  States.  Other  topics 
include  elections,  democratic  accountability  and  political 
uses  of  mass  media.  Special  emphases  are  determined 
by  student  needs  and  interests. 

Prerequisites:  Political  Science  47.100  and  47.322,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
J.  Alexander 

Political  Science  47.422* 
American  Constitutionalism 

A  seminar  on  the  American  Constitution  as  a  legal  and 
political  instrument,  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
governmental  process,  and  the  extra-legal  sources  of 
constitutional  law. 

Prerequisites:  Political  Science  47.100  and  47.322,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Political  Science  47.430 
Modern  Political  Thought 

Selected  thinkers  and  concepts  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
problems  of  political  obligations  and  political  dissent. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.230,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
J.M.  Vickers,  R.A.  Whitaker 

Political  Science  47.431* 
Marxist  Thought 

An  examination  of  Marxism  with  special  emphasis  on 
Marx  and  Engels,  and  including  writings  from  all  periods 
of  their  work. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.230,  47.231  or  47.333, 
or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
R.  Selucky 

Political  Science  47.432* 
Contemporary  Marxism 

An  examination  of  all  relevant  interpretations  of  Marx's 
theory  including  evolutionary  socialism,  Leninism, 
Trotskyism,  Stalinism,  Maoism  and  the  main  schools  of 
contemporary  revisionism. 


Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.431*. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

R.  Selucky 

Political  Science  47.435 

The  Conflict  of  Ideas  in  Contemporary  Society 

A  seminar  on  the  currents  of  conflicting  political  thought 
in  the  present  day.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
crises  of  authority  and  selected  forms  of  contemporary 
radicalism  and  conservatism. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Political  Science  47.446 

Theories  of  Public  Administration 

A  seminar  on  theories  of  bureaucracy,  organization,  and 
comparison,  with  topics  in  the  second  half  chosen  ac- 
cording to  the  interests  of  the  students. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.340. 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
D.C.  Rowat 

Political  Science  47.460 
Analysis  of  International  Politics 

Some  principal  issues  in  international  relations,  theory 
building,  evaluation  of  concepts,  research  design, 
philosophy  of  science  criteria  and  policy  relevance  in 
ongoing  research  in  international  relations  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.260  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
B.W.  Tomlin 

Political  Science  47.461  * 
Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

An  examination  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  special  emphasis  on  trends  since  World  War  II  and 
on  the  period  of  detente. 

Prerequisites:  Political  Science  47.260  and  47.320,  or 

permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Political  Science  47.462* 
International  Communist  Movement 

An  examination  of  the  international  communist  move- 
ment, with  special  emphasis  on  the  growth  of  polycen- 
trism,  Eurocommunism  and  specific  relationships  with 
national  liberation  movements  in  the  Third  World. 
Prerequisites:  Political  Science  47.260  and  47.320,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Political  Science  47.466* 
American  Foreign  Policy 

A  seminar  on  sources,  trends  and  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions of  the  international  roles  of  the  United  States  since 
World  War  II.  Foreign  policy  machinery  and  processes 
are  assessed  in  terms  of  the  relative  importance  of 
perceptions,  ideology,  self-interest,  and  domestic  and 
foreign  pressures.  Special  emphases  are  determined  by 
the,  needs  and  interests  of  students. 
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Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.260. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

J.  Alexander 

Political  Science  47.470 

Political  Research  Design  and  Data  Analysis 

The  framing  of  quantitative  research  problems,  including 
hypothesis  formation  and  testing,  application  of  models, 
sampling,  scaling  techniques,  and  computer  and  data 
processing  techniques.  Specific  application  will  be  made 
to  such  fields  as  voting,  legislative,  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative behaviour. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
N.H.  Chi 

Political  Science  47.482* 
International  Politics  of  Africa 

The  interactions  of  African  states  within  the  African 
subsystem  and  with  other  sectors  in  the  international 
system.  Each  year  the  seminar  will  focus  on  a  particular 
theme. 

Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.260  or  47.310,  or  per- 
mission of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Political  Science  47.483* 

Foreign  Policies  of  Major  East  Asian  Powers 

The  foreign  policies  of  the  East  Asian  powers,  with 
special  attention  to  China  and  Japan;  an  analysis  of  the 
domestic  sources  of  policy,  capabilities,  interests, 
decision-making  processes  and  foreign  relations. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  47.260  or  47.312  or  per- 
mission of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a 
week. 

R.E.  Bedeski 

Political  Science  47.490 
Tutorial  in  a  Selected  Field 

Tutorials  or  reading  courses  on  selected  topics  may  be 
arranged  with  the  permission  of  the  Department  and 
agreement  of  the  instructor. 
Day  division:  Tutorial  hours  arranged. 

Political  Science  47.491  * 
Tutorial  in  a  Selected  Field 

Tutorials  or  reading  courses  on  selected  topics  may  be 
arranged  with  the  permission  of  the  Department  and 
agreement  of  the  instructor. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Tutorial  hours  arranged. 

Political  Science  47.492* 
Tutorial  in  a  Selected  Field 

Tutorials  or  reading  courses  on  selected  topics  may  be 
arranged  with  the  permission  of  the  Department  and 
agreement  of  the  instructor. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Tutorial  hours  arranged. 


Political  Science  47.498 
Honours  Graduation  Essay 

Day  division:  Tutorial  hours  arranged. 

■  Graduate  Courses 

Fourth-year  Honours  students  may,  with  permission  of 
the  Department,  be  admitted  to  the  following  500-level 
Political  Science  seminars,  which  are  more  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar: 

Political  Science 

47.500*  Canadian  Local  Government  and  Politics 

47.501*  Canadian  Provincial  Government  and  Politics 

47.502*  Comparative  Local  Government 

47.505  Comparative  Government 

47.506*  Problems  of  Canadian  Government  I 

47.507*  Problems  of  Canadian  Government  II 

47.508*  The  Politics  of  Energy  and  the  Environment 

47.510  The  Political  Process  in  Canada 

47.514*  Comparative  Communist  Politics,  Theory  and 

Practice 

47.515*  Comparative  Communist  Politics,  Selected  As- 
pects 

47.516*  Selected  Problems  in  Soviet  Politics 

47.51 7*  Selected  Problems  in  African  Politics 

47.520*  Nationalism 

47.521*  Multiculturalism 

47.525*  Problems  in  American  Government  I 

47.526*  Problems  in  American  Government  II 

47.530  Political  Theory 

47.532*  Selected  Topics  in  Political  Theory 

47.533*  Selected  Topics  in  Political  Theory 

47.535  The  Canadian  and  American  Political  Tradi- 
tions 

47.540  Analysis  of  Canadian  Public  Policy  and  Ad- 
ministration 

47.544*  Public  Administration  in  Developed  Western 
Countries 

47.545*  Public  Administration  in  Developing  Countries 

47.547  Decision  Theories  and  Policy  Studies 

47.550  Problems  in  Western  European  Politics 

47.560  Theory  and  Research  in  International  Politics 

47.561*  Canadian  Foreign  Policy 

47.570  Advanced  Research  Methods 

47.581*  Foreign  Policies  of  African  States 

47.585*  Foreign  Policy  Analysis 

47.586*  Strategy 

47.587*  Problems  in  International  Organization 

47.588*  International  Political  Economy 

47.589*  Problems  in  International  Politics 

Related  Courses 

Subject  to  prior  approval  by  the  Department,  a  student 
may  use  one  course  in  a  related  discipline  as  a  Political 
Science  credit.  This  permission  will  be  granted  only  if 
the  content  of  the  transfer  course  is  very  closely  related 
to  Political  Science  and  if  the  Political  Science  Depart- 
ment does  not  itself  offer  a  comparable  course. 
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Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division 

Summer  1979 

47.100,  47.200,  47.230,  47.260,  47.270,  47.320, 
47.330*,  47.505. 

The  introductory  course  is  offered  in  both  Day  and 
Evening  sections  in  the  Summer,  as  well  as  the  regular 
academic  year.  In  the  Winter  session  Political  Science 
47.200,  47.230,  47.260,  47.270  and  47.340,  are  offered 
in  Day  and  Evening  sections.  It  is  expected  that  300- 
level  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  Evening  at  least  once 
in  a  three-year  period,  and  that  five  400-level  seminars 
will  be  offered  in  the  Evening  during  the  calendar  year. 
Specific  course  offerings  will  depend  on  faculty  availabil- 
ity and  student  interest  and  demand. 
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Officers  of  Instruction 


Chairman 
W.G.  Webster 

Chairman,  Graduate  Committee 
B.  Pappas 
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Adjunct  Professors 

J.  Goodman,  Children's  Hospital  of  Eastern  Ontario 
D.  Peters,  University  of  Ottawa 

I.  Rootman,  Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare 
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P.G.  Swingle,  University  of  Ottawa 
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P.  Firestone,  Children's  Hospital  of  Eastern  Ontario 
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General  Information 


The  Department  of  Psychology  offers  three  different 
undergraduate  programs,  two  in  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences  and  one  in  the  Faculty  of  Science.  The  prog- 
rams in  the  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  are  the  Major 
B.A.  program  in  Psychology  (a  minimum  of  fifteen  full- 
course  credits  after  Senior  Matriculation)  and  the  Hon- 
ours B.A.  program  in  Psychology  (a  minimum  of  twenty 
full-course  credits  after  Senior  Matriculation).  In  the 
Faculty  of  Science  the  Department  offers  an  Honours 
program  in  Psychology. 

The  Honours  programs  are  designed  for  students  intend- 
ing to  do  graduate  work  in  Psychology.  It  has  been 
found  that  students  who  do  not  have  at  least  a  B 
average  have  little  chance  of  being  admitted  to  graduate 
schools  in  Psychology  and  have  difficulty  completing  the 
Honours  thesis. 

For  a  degree  in  Psychology  it  is  recommended  that  the 
equivalent  of  Grade  13  Mathematics  and  English  be 
included  in  the  student's  High  School  program,  and  that 
prospective  Psychology  Majors  also  include  Mathema- 
tics 69.107*  and  either  69.117*  or  69.127*  in  their 
University  program.  These  courses  should  be  taken 
during  First  year  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  feasible. 

Psychology  49.100  is  required  of  all  students  wishing  to 
take  further  courses  in  the  Department.  The  following 
are  basic  "core"  courses:  Psychology  49.200*,  49.205* 
(or  49.305),  49.210*,  49.220*,  49.250*,  49.260*. 
49.270*,  and  49.300*  (or  49.301*  or  49.302*).  In  most 
cases  there  are  more  specialized  "branching"  courses 
following  upon  these  basic  courses. 

There  is  little  distinction  made  between  Second  and 
Third  year  courses  in  the  Department.  (Many  200-level 
courses  are  taken  by  students  in  the  Third  year  and 
some  300-level  courses  are  taken  in  the  Second.) 

The  Department  requires  students  in  the  B.A.  programs 
to  offer  standing  in  at  least  one  full-course  credit  at  or 
above  the  100  level,  in  each  of  at  least  three  depart- 
ments or  interdisciplinary  areas  other  than  Psychology. 
At  least  two  of  these  departments  or  areas  must  be 
outside  the  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences.  All  courses  from 
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outside  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Science  and  Social  Sci- 
ences to  be  offered  for  credit  towards  graduation  in 
Psychology  degree  programs  must  meet  with  De- 
partmental approval  prior  to  the  time  of  registration.  In 
the  credits  counted  towards  the  degree,  no  student  may 
offer  standing  in  more  than  seven  credits  below  the  200 
level  (including  Psychology  49.100)  in  the  Major  prog- 
ram or  in  the  B.Sc.  Honours  program,  nor  more  than 
nine  such  courses  in  the  B.A.  Honours  program. 
Major  or  Honours  students  in  the  B.A.  program  in 
Psychology  may,  if  they  wish,  offer  Computing  Science 
95.101*  (p.  401)  as  one  of  their  optional  half  credits  in 
Psychology  (but  not  to  replace  any  of  the  specified 
Psychology  courses).  Students  wishing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  option  should  notify  the  Psychology  Depart- 
ment undergraduate  office  on  the  appropriate  form 
within  two  months  of  registration  in  the  course. 

The  Department  of  Psychology  normally  calculates 
grade-point  averages  on  the  basis  of  all  Psychology 
courses  taken  at  Carleton  in  which  standing  is  offered 
for  the  purposes  of  graduation.  The  Department  does 
not  accept  the  transfer  of  letter  grades  from  other 
universities,  excepting  courses  taken  under  the  terms  of 
reciprocal  agreements  (see  p.  41),  although  appropriate 
credit  will  be  granted  for  acceptable  courses  taken 
elsewhere. 

While  students  may  enrol  as  part-time  students  in  the 
B.A.  programs  in  the  Psychology  Department,  they 
should  be  aware  of  the  following: 

1.  the  Faculty  requirements  limiting  to  seven  years  the 
time  between  completion  of  the  First  year  requirements 
and  graduation; 

2.  the  impossibility  of  completing  the  required  Honours 
courses  in  the  Evening  division. 


Students  who  are  considering  this  possibility  should 
choose  courses  that  are  required  for  Honours  Psychol- 
ogy students  in  the  Second  year. 

The  undergraduate  courses  in  Psychology  have  been 
designed  to  allow  students  a  wide  choice  of  subject 
areas  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  investigate  particular 
content  areas  in  depth. 

The  departmental  requirements  for  a  Major  in  Psychol- 
ogy are: 

1.  Psychology  49.100; 

2.  Five  of  Psychology  49.200*,  49.205*,  49.210*, 
49.220*,  49.250*,  49.260*,  49.270*,  49.300*,  49.301*, 
or  49.302*  (only  one  of  the  latter  three  courses  may  be 
credited  towards  this  requirement); 

3.  Two  and  one-half  additional  course  credits  in 
Psychology. 

Note: 

Psychology  49.305  may  be  substituted  for  49.205*  in  2, 
in  which  case  only  two  additional  course  credits  in 
Psychology  are  required  in  3. 

The  departmental  requirements  for  a  Major  program 
combining  Psychology  with  another  discipline  are  the 
same  as  for  a  Major,  with  the  exception  that,  under  3 
above,  only  one  and  one-half  additional  course  credits  in 
Psychology  are  required,  for  a  minimum  offering  of  five 
course  credits  in  Psychology.  The  maximum  remains  at 
seven  course  credits. 

Honours  students  who  are  considering  reverting  to  the 
Major  program  should  not  include  more  than  seven 
Psychology  credits  in  the  first  three  years. 
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Major  Program 


This  alternative  is  intended  for  the  student  who  is  not 
planning  a  career  as  a  psychologist,  but  who  wishes  a 
liberal  arts  education  with  several  courses  in  Psycholo- 
gy- 

The  requirement  for  a  concentration  in  Psychology  is  six 
course  credits  in  Psychology  and  the  maximum  allow- 
able is  seven  Psychology  course  credits;  that  is,  all 
students  must  offer  standing  in  at  least  eight  non- 
Psychology  option  credits  in  their  total  of  fifteen  required 
for  the  degree.  The  Department  requires  students  in  the 
B.A.  programs  to  offer  standing  in  at  least  one  full 
course  credit  at  or  above  the  100  level,  in  each  of  at 
least  three  departments  or  interdisciplinary  areas  other 
than  Psychology.  At  least  two  of  these  departments  or 
areas  must  be  outside  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  Science. 

Students  who  decide  to  train  for  careers  as 
psychologists  are  advised  to  transfer  to  the  Honours 
program  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  Second  year. 


To  teach  Psychology  at  a  university,  to  practise 
Psychology  as  a  profession,  or  to  conduct  independent 
psychological  research,  a  graduate  degree  (usually  the 
Ph.D.)  is  the  customary  requirement.  Several  provinces, 
including  Ontario,  and  many  states  have  laws  which  j 
require,  in  effect,  that  individuals  representing  them- 
selves as  psychologists  must  have  received  a  Ph.D.  in 
psychological  studies. 

The  Honours  programs  in  Psychology  are  designed  to; 
give  students  who  are  preparing  for  graduate  studies  in  i 
Psychology  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  evaluate  the) 
foundations  of  the  science.  They  provide  adequate  pre- 
paration for  graduate  studies  leading  to  a  career  inj 
Psychology,  whatever  the  student's  area  of  interest. 

B.A.  with  Honours  in  Psychology 

The  candidate  for  a  B.A.  with  Honours  in  Psychology; 
must  offer  standing  at  the  First-year  level  in  the  Faculty  ! 
of  Social  Sciences  and  nine  credits  for  Psychology; 
courses,  with  remaining  courses  optional.  (A  maximum! 
of  twelve  credits  in  Psychology  may  be  offered  for  the 
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degree  of  B.A.  with  Honours  in  Psychology.)  The  nine 
Psychology  course  credits  must  include: 

1.  Psychology  49.100; 

2.  All  of  Psychology  49.210*.  49.220*.  49.250*. 
49.260*  and  49.270*; 

3.  One  of  Psychology  49.300*.  49.301*.  49.302*  or 
49.303*; 

4.  Psychology  49.305; 

5.  Psychology  49.200*.  and  one  of  49.201*.  49.202*. 
49.203*.  49.204*.  or  49.308; 

6.  One  of  the  following  Honours  Seminar  sequences: 
49.306*  and  49.307*  (History);  49.315*  and  49.316* 
(Social);  49.325  (Physiological);  49.345*  and  49.346* 
(Community);  49.355*  and  49.356*  (Developmental); 
49.365*  and  either  49.261*  or  49.262*  (Personality); 
49.375*  and  49.376*  (Learning). 

7.  Psychology  49.498; 

8.  Additional  course  credits  in  Psychology  to  a  total  of 
nine  credits. 

Recommended  Sequence  for  B.A.  Honours 

First  Year 

Psychology  49.100. 
Second  Year 

1.  Psychology  49.200*  and  four  of:  Psychology 
j    49.210*.  49.220*.  49.250*.  49.260*.  49.270*; 

2.  One  half  credit  in  Psychology  (either  the  remaining 
core  course  listed  in  1,  or  a  Psychology  option). 

Third  Year 
'  1.  Psychology  49.305; 

e  2.  An  Honours  Seminar  sequence:  Psychology  49.306*. 
i  49.307*;  49.315*.  49.316*;  49.325;  49.345*.  49.346*; 
,e  49.355*.  49.356*;  49.365*  and  either  49.261*  or 
S,  49.262*;  49.375*.  49.376*; 

:h  3.  One  of:  Psychology  49.300*.  49.301*.  49.302*.  or 
*  49.303*; 

in 

4.  One  of:  Psychology  49.201*.  49.202*.  49.203*. 
49.204*.  49.308. 
t"  . 

r  An  Honours  student  may  take  one  of  Psychology 
w  49.201*.  49.202*.  49.203*.  49.204*  or  49.308  in  Sec- 
Kl  ond  year  if  the  prerequisites  are  met  and  such  a 
J  program  choice  is  approved. 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Psychology  49.498; 

leg)  2.  One  additional  credit  in  Psychology. 

cjJ  In  addition  to  the  required  Honours  Seminar  sequence  in 
|j  the  Third  year,  Honours  students  should  consider  taking 
another  (different)  Honours  Seminar  sequence  (or  half 
[    thereof)  in  the  Fourth  year. 


The  remaining  eleven  credits  may  be  taken  in  any 
approved  discipline  provided  that: 

1.  The  total  number  of  Psychology  credits  is  not  more 
than  twelve; 

2.  The  total  number  of  credits  below  the  200  level  is  not 
more  than  nine; 

3.  There  are  full  credits  at  the  100  level  or  above  in  at 
least  three  departments  or  interdisciplinary  areas  in 
addition  to  Psychology; 

4.  At  least  two  of  the  departments  or  interdisciplinary 
areas  indicated  in  3  are  outside  of  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences; 

5.  All  courses  from  outside  the  faculties  of  Arts,  Science 
and  Social  Sciences  meet  with  Departmental  approval. 

Notes: 

1.  A  student  registered  in  the  four-year  B.A.  program 
with  Honours  in  Psychology  may,  on  request,  graduate 
at  the  end  of  the  Third  year  of  studies,  with  a  B.A.  with  a 
Major  in  Psychology,  provided  the  requirements  for 
graduation  in  the  Three-year  Major  program  (including 
the  requirement  of  a  maximum  of  seven  credits  in 
Psychology)  are  met. 

2.  Optional  courses  may  be  in  Psychology,  or  any  other 
subject. 

3.  Students  who  transfer  into  the  Fourth  year  of  the 
Honours  program  who  do  not  have  credits  in  statistics 
and  experimental  psychology,  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  one  year. 

Combined  Honours 

All  students  in  Honours  programs  where  Psychology  is 
combined  with  another  discipline  must  present  an  Hon- 
ours Thesis. 

The  Psychology  requirements  in  Combined  Honours 
include  seven  credits  in  Psychology  when  combined  with 
Anthropology,  Economics,  Linguistics,  Mathematics, 
Philosophy  or  Sociology  and  eight  credits  in  Psychology 
when  combined  with  any  other  discipline. 

In  all  cases,  requirements  1,  5  and  6  must  be  offered. 
Students  pursuing  Combined  Honours  in  Psychology 
and  any  of:  Linguistics,  Mathematics  or  Philosophy  must 
meet  requirements  1,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  must  also 
present  two  credits  from  requirements  2  and  3. 

Students  wishing  to  enrol  in  Combined  Honours  with 
Anthropology,  Economics  or  Sociology  must  declare  an 
area  of  research  concentration  at  the  time  of  application 
for  the  degree  program.  When  Psychology  is  chosen  as 
the  area  of  research  concentration,  then  the  require- 
ments in  Psychology  are:  1,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  plus  two 
appropriate  credits  from  requirements  2  and  3,  (Consult 
the  Department  for  details.)  When  Psychology  is  not  the 
area  of  research  concentration,  the  requirements  1,  2,  3, 
5,  6,  and  8  must  be  met  (unless  Sociology  53.210  is 
offered,  in  which  case,  Psychology  49.210*  is  omitted 
and  one  and  a  half  Psychology  option  credits  must  be 
offered). 
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B.Sc.  with  Honours  in  Psychology 

Note: 

B.Sc.  Honours  students  are  urged  to  consult  the  calen- 
dar section  on  General  Regulations  of  the  Science 
Faculty,  pp.  329-336. 

First  Year 

1.  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*  or  69.127*  (or 
equivalent  prerequisites  for  69.250  or  for  69.217*  and 
69.257*/258*); 

2.  One  of  Biology  61.100  or  61.101,  Chemistry  65.100, 
Physics  75.100  or  75.105; 

3.  Psychology  49.100  as  the  Social  Science  elective; 

4.  Two  optional  credits  from  Science,  Social  Science  or 
Arts. 

Required  courses  beyond  First  year,  and  the  sequence 
in  which  it  is  strongly  suggested  they  be  taken,  are  as 
follows: 

Second  Year 

1.  Psychology  49.200*,  49.220*,  49.250*  and  49.270*; 

2.  Mathematics  69.250  (or  69.217*  and  either  69.258* 
or  69.257*  for  students  planning  to  take  further  courses 
in  Mathematics); 

3.  One  credit  from  Arts  or  Social  Science  other  than 
Psychology; 

4.  One  optional  credit. 
Note: 

Students  who  wish  to  substitute  Psychology  49.305  in  2 
must  offer  in  4  a  course  above  the  First-year  level  in 
Biology,  Mathematics,  Chemistry  or  Physics  chosen  with 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

Third  Year 

1.  One  Honours  Seminar  sequence  credit  (Psychology 
49.325,  49.355*  and  49.356*,  or  49.375*  and  49.376*); 

2.  One  of  Psychology  49.201*,  49.202*  or  49.204*  and 
one  of  Psychology  49.300*,  49.301*,  49.302*  or 
49.303*; 

3.  One  optional  credit  in  Psychology; 

4.  One  credit  in  Arts  or  Social  Science  other  than 
Psychology; 

5.  One  credit  above  the  First-year  level  in  Biology, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry  or  Physics; 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Psychology  49.498; 

2.  One  credit  in  Psychology  chosen  from  the  following 
Science  continuation  courses:  Psychology  49.221*, 
49.222*,  49.251*,  49.252*,  49.255*,  49.256*,  49.271*, 
49.272*,  49.321*,  49.327*,  49.330*,  49.331*,  49.380*; 


3.  One  optional  credit  in  Psychology; 

4.  One  credit  above  the  First-year  level  in  Biology, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry  or  Physics; 

5.  One  optional  credit. 


Criminology  and  Corrections  Concentration 


For  details  see  p.  191. 


Graduate  Program 


The  Department  of  Psychology  offers  studies  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosphy.  For  further  details  consult  the  Graduate 
Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 


Courses  Offered 


Notes: 

1.  *  indicates  a  half-credit  course. 

2.  Many  of  the  branching  courses  have  limited  enrol- 
ment. Pre-registration  is  therefore  recommended. 

3.  Many  half  courses  are  not  open  after  the  first  week  of 
registration.  Registration  in  Second  term  half  courses 
should  normally  be  completed  during  Fall  registration. 

Psychology  49.100 
Introductory  Psychology 

The  course  provides  a  foundation  for  the  scientific 
understanding  of  human  and  animal  behaviour.  Both 
biological  and  social  science  approaches  are  consi- 
dered. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 
Psychology  49.200* 

Introduction  to  Psychological  Research 

An  introduction  to  the  various  research  methodologies 
employed  within  contemporary  psychology.  Topics  cov- 
ered may  include  experimental,  observational,  case 
study  and  archival  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.100. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.201* 

Research  Methods  in  Psychology  of  Learning 

A  survey  of  methodological  issues  in  the  psychology  of 
learning.  The  focus  is  on  either  human  or  animal  learn- 
ing. Independent  projects  are  assigned. 
Prerequisites:  Psychology  49.200*  and  49.270*. 
Open  only  to  Honours  students  in  Psychology.  Limited 
enrolment. 

Day  division:  Lecture  three  hours,  laboratory  three  hours 

a  week. 
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Psychology  49.202* 

Research  Methods  in  Child  Psychology 

A  survey  of  methodological  issues  in  child  psychology. 

Independent  projects  are  assigned. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  49.200*  and  49.250*. 

Open  only  to  Honours  students  in  Psychology.  Limited 

enrolment. 

Day  division:  Laboratory  a  minimum  of  six  hours  a  week. 
Psychology  49.203* 

Research  Methods  in  Social  Psychology 

A  survey  of  methodological  issues  within  social  psychol- 
ogy. Independent  projects  are  assigned. 
Prerequisites:  Psychology  49.200*  and  49.210*. 
Open  only  to  Honours  students  in  Psychology.  Limited 
enrolment. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.204* 

Research  Methods  in  Physiological  Psychology 

A  survey  of  methodological  issues  in  physiological 
psychology.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  study  of  experimental 
paradigms  commonly  used  in  physiological  psychology. 
Prerequisites:  Psychology  49.200*  and  49.220*.  In- 
tended for  Honours  students  in  Psychology.  (Others 
must  have  permission  of  the  Department.)  Limited  en- 
rolment. 

Day  division:  Laboratory  three  hours  a  week,  lecture  two 
hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.205* 

Introduction  to  Psychological  Statistics 

Basic  properties  of  descriptive  statistics,  the  logic  in- 
volved in  the  traditional  hypothesis  testing  approach, 
and  a  variety  of  logical  fallacies  utilized  in  generating 
incorrect  conclusions  are  examined.  In  particular,  stu- 
dents are  trained  to  recognize  distorted  results  and 
conclusions  unwarranted  on  the  basis  of  empirical  re- 
sults. In  addition,  the  impact  of  traditional  hypothesis 
testing  upon  psychological  research  is  examined  in 
relation  to  its  limitations  and  misuses.  The  emphasis  of 
the  course  is  upon  logic  and  evaluation  rather  than 
techniques  per  se. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.100. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.210* 

Introduction  to  Social  Psychology 

Introduction  to  contemporary  theory  and  research  in 
social  psychology.  Areas  covered  include  attitude  struc- 
ture and  change,  small  groups  and  social  learning. 
(Students  who  wish  to  substitute  Sociology  53.210  for 
Psychology  49.210*  should  consult  their  Psychology 
Department  adviser.  Students  may  not  offer  both  Sociol- 
ogy 53.210  and  Psychology  49.210*  for  credit.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.100. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 


Psychology  49.21 1  * 
Social  Problems 

An  analysis  of  one  or  more  social  problems  from  the 
point  of  view  of  social  psychology:  The  problems  studied 
vary  from  year  to  year  and  may  include  such  topics  as 
invasion  of  privacy,  the  challenge  of  leisure,  the  quality 
of  urban  life  and  work  satisfaction. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.210*.  Limited  enrolment. 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.212* 
Attitudes 

Theory  and  research  in  attitude  structure  and  change, 
attitude  development  and  the  relationships  between  at- 
titudes and  behaviour.  Some  problems  in  attitude  meas- 
urement are  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.210*.  Limited  enrolment. 
Day  division:  Lecture/seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.213* 
Small  Groups 

A  survey  of  small  group  theory  and  research.  Areas 
covered  include  leadership  and  group  problem  solving. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.210*.  Limited  enrolment. 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.214* 
Social  Perception 

Examination  of  theory  and  research  related  to  determi- 
nants, consequences  and  models  of  a  person's  percep- 
tion of  people  and  other  socially  relevant  objects. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.210*.  Limited  enrolment. 
Day  division:  Lecture/seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.220* 

Biological  Foundations  of  Behaviour 

A  general  introduction  to  the  biological  bases  of  be- 
haviour with   particular  reference  to  biological 
mechanisms  associated  with  sensory  and  perceptual 
processes,  motivation,  emotion,  learning  and  cognition. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.100. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.221* 
Comparative  Psychology 

An  introduction  to  the  development  of  behavioural 
capacity  from  unicellular  organisms  to  man. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.220*. 
Day  division:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.222* 
Sensory  Psychology 

The  physiological  basis  of  sensation.  Topics  include 
sensory  mechanisms,  neuropsychological  bases  of  per- 
ception and  psychological  phenomena  encountered  in 
the  various  senses. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.220*. 
Day  division:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 
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Psychology  49.250* 

Foundations  of  Developmental  Psychology 

Basic  principles  of  developmental  psychology  with  a 
concentration  on  theories  and  methods.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  psychology  of  childhood  and  adolescence.  (Students 
may  not  offer  both  Psychology  49.250*  and  Interdiscipli- 
nary 04.201  for  credit.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.100. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Note: 

No  more  than  two  of  the  following  developmental 
branching  courses  may  be  credited  towards  the  B.A. 
degree:  Psychology  49.251*,  49.252*,  49.253*, 
49.254*,  49.257*. 

Psychology  49.251* 
Psychology  of  Early  Childhood 

Development  of  the  child  from  birth  through  the  pre- 
school years  of  life;  effect  of  early  experience  on  later 
behaviour. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.250*.  Limited  enrolment. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lecture/seminar  three  hours 
a  week. 

Psychology  49.252* 

Psychology  of  Middle  Childhood 

Development  of  the  child  during  the  elementary  school 
years. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.250*.  Limited  enrolment. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lecture/seminar  three  hours 
a  week. 

Psychology  49.253* 
Psychology  of  Adolescence 

Psychological  growth  and  development  from  puberty  to 
maturity.  (Students  may  not  offer  both  Psychology 
49.253*  and  Interdisciplinary  04.201  for  credit.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.250*.  Limited  enrolment. 
Day  division:  Lecture/seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.254* 
Adulthood 

An  examination  of  theories  on  maturity;  the  problems, 
training  and  adjustments  required  during  adulthood. 
Classroom  material  is  augmented  by  projects  and  spe- 
cial field  trips  involving  adults  in  the  community. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.250*. 
Evening  division:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.255* 
Exceptional  Children 

Selected  topics  concerning  exceptional  children  such  as 
mentally  retarded,  brain  damaged,  physically  handicap- 
ped, disturbed  and  gifted  children.  (Psychology  49.255* 
and  49.256*  may  not  both  be  offered  for  credit.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.250*. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 


Psychology  49.256* 

Behaviour  Disorders  of  Childhood 

A  review  of  problems  of  classification  and  interpretation. 
Specific  problems  covered  include  early  childhood  au- 
tism, minimal  brain  dysfunction,  learning  disabilities  and 
school  phobia.  (Psychology  49.255*  and  49.256*  may 
not  both  be  offered  for  credit.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.250*. 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.257* 
Old  Age 

An  examination  of  changes  in  functioning  during  late 
adulthood,  from  biological,  psychological  and  social  in- 
teraction points  of  view.  Topics  covered  include:  at- 
titudes towards  the  elderly,  role  changes  and  losses, 
retirement  and  leisure,  institutional  care. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.250*. 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.260* 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Personality 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  personality.  Consideration 

of  problems,  methods  and  theories. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.100. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.261* 
Psychoanalytic  Theories 

Origin  and  evaluation  of  psychoanalytic  theories  with  an 
emphasis  on  Freud  and  Jung. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.250*  or  49.260*.  Limited 
enrolment. 

Psychology  49.262* 
Self  Theories 

An  evaluation  of  the  assumptive  bases  and  research 
evidence  relating  to  the  positions  of  Rogers,  Maslow  and 
others. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.260*.  Limited  enrolment. 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.264* 

Abnormal  Psychology  , 

History  of  the  concept  of  behavioural  abnormality. 
Theory  and  selected  research  dealing  with  the  nature 
and  etiology  of  behavioural  abnormality. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.250*  or  49.260*  or  49.100 
and  Third-year  standing. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.270* 
Foundations  of  Learning 

Contemporary  approaches  to  the  identification  of  condi- 
tions for  learning  and  retention  in  men  and  animals, 
including  a  survey  of  theories,  issues,  methods  and 
findings. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.100. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 
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Psychology  49.271* 
Motivation  and  Emotion 

A  discussion  of  current  concepts  derived  from  the  ex- 
perimental study  of  mechanisms  energizing  behaviour. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  biological-organismic  con- 
straints upon  behaviour,  the  interplay  between  cognitive 
and  biological  variables  in  motivation  and  emotion  and 
upon  recent  challenges  to  "traditional"  behaviour  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.270*.  Limited  enrolment. 

Psychology  49.272* 
Behaviour  Modification 

Basic  principles  of  learning  and  operant  conditioning  are 
related  to  aspects  of  behavioural  analysis  including 
techniques  such  as  systematic  desensitization,  relaxa- 
tion and  counter-conditioning.  Representative  problem 
areas  include  retardation,  obesity,  smoking,  alcoholism 
and  phobias.  (Students  may  not  offer  both  Psychology 
49.272*  and  49.341*  for  credit.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.270*. 
Day  division:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.300* 

Origins  of  Modern  Psychology 

The  idea  of  science  and  its  influence  on  man's  concep- 
tion of  himself  from  Copernicus  to  Darwin.  Scientific  and 
humanistic  influences  on  the  emergence  of  psychology 
as  an  independent  discipline  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.100. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lecture/seminar  three  hours 

a  week. 

Psychology  49.301* 
Precursors  of  Psychology 

Ideas  that  shaped  the  emergence  in  the  modern  era  of 
psychology  as  an  independent  discipline,  as  evidenced 
in  man's  speculations  on  his  nature  and  his  relations  to 
the  universe.  Mind  and  body  in  ancient  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Rome.  Arabic  influences  and  the  Middle  Ages. 
Elizabethan  psychology.  The  case  for  a  science  of  man. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.100. 
Day  division:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.302* 

Patterns  of  Twentieth  Century  Psychology 

Systems  and  theories  that  have  determined  the  course 
of  experimental  psychology  since  1890.  The  collapse  of 
structuralism  and  the  rise  of  functional,  Gestalt,  and 
connectionist  systems,  and  of  conditioning.  The  be- 
haviourist revolution,  and  the  major  learning  theories  of 
the  mid-twentieth  century. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.270*. 
Day  division:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.303* 

Observation,  Description  and  Explanation  in 
Psychology 

Problems  of  communication,  concept  formation,  and 
exploration  in  bio-social  science  are  discussed.  The 
interplay  of  facts,  methods,  models,  theories  and  the 
human  values  which  these  serve  are  also  explored. 


Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.100. 

Day  division:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.305 

Psychological  Statistics  and  Design 

A  solid  foundation  in  descriptive  techniques,  probability 
theory,  parameter  estimation,  hypothesis  testing,  linear 
regression,  and  correlation  is  developed.  Basic  models 
and  their  appropriateness  in  answering  different  types  of 
research  questions  are  emphasized.  Computational  pro- 
cedures are  given,  but  major  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  decision  processes  involved  in  determining  which 
statistical  techniques  can  be  applied  in  relation  to  diffe- 
rent classes  of  experimental  questions.  (Successful 
completion  of  Psychology  49.305  precludes  subsequent 
enrolment  for  credit  in  Psychology  49.205*.  Students 
may  not  take  Psychology  49.205*  and  49.305  concur- 
rently.) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.100. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.306* 

Systems  of  Psychology  (Honours  Seminar) 

An  examination  of  the  cultural  origins,  the  substance, 
and  the  fate  of  selected  psychological  systems  and 
theories  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
turies. Since  the  ability  to  read  a  language  other  than 
English  or  French  is  often  necessary  for  successful 
historical  research,  in  almost  all  cases  the  student  is 
required  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to  translate  in  at  least 
one  other  language.  Open  only  to  Third-  and  Fourth- 
year  Honours  students  in  Psychology.  (Graduate  stu- 
dents enrol  in  this  course  as  49.500*.  Course  require- 
ments are  adjusted  to  the  level  of  the  student's  qualifica- 
tions.) 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  49.300*  or  49.301*  or  per- 
mission of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.307* 

Problems  in  the  History  of  Psychology 
(Honours  Seminar) 

A  study  of  one  or  more  selected  topics  in  the  history  of 
man's  attempt  to  understand  his  own  nature.  Open  only 
to  Third-  and  Fourth-year  Honours  students  in  Psychol- 
ogy. (Graduate  students  enrol  in  this  course  as  49.501*. 
Course  requirements  are  adjusted  to  the  level  of  the 
student's  qualifications.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.306*. 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.308 

The  Analysis  of  Individual  Behaviour 

A  review  of  clinical,  psychometric  and  operant  methods 
in  the  study  of  individual  behaviour.  The  contributions  of 
the  three  approaches  are  evaluated  at  the  descriptive, 
predictive  and  functional  levels.  Ethical  problems  and 
principles  are  reviewed.  Some  field  and  laboratory  work 
is  required. 
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Prerequisites:  Two  full  credits  in  Psychology,  including 
49.100  and  49.200*.  (A  course  in  statistics  is  recom- 
mended.) 

Day  division:  Lecture/seminar  three. hours  a  week. 
Psychology  49.315*,  49.316* 

Social  Psychology  II  (Honours  Seminar),  History  and 
Contemporary  Theory 

A  survey  in  depth  of  early  theoretical  and  research 
efforts  in  experimental  social  psychology.  Attention  is 
directed  to  the  disappearance,  reappearance,  or  con- 
tinued growth  of  interest  in  these  areas.  Their  impact  on 
the  various  contemporary  social  psychological  theories 
is  considered. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  49.200*  and  49.210*.  Usually 
open  to  Third-  and  Fourth-year  Honours  students  in 
Psychology. 

Note:  The  first  half  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
second.  Generally  the  two  parts  must  be  taken  in  the 
same  academic  year  to  meet  the  Honours  requirement. 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.321* 
Perception 

A  consideration  of  data  and  theory  concerning  percep- 
tual processes.  Such  topics  as  psycho-physical 
methodology,  perception  of  form  and  space,  and  percep- 
tual learning  will  be  discussed. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.100. 
Evening  division:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.325 

Physiological  Psychology  (Honours  Seminar) 

A  detailed  consideration  of  physiological  approaches  to 
the  study  of  behaviour. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  49.200*,  and  either  Psychol- 
ogy 49.220*  or  Biology  61.335.  Intended  for  Honours 
students  in  at  least  the  Third  year. 
Day  division:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.327* 
Drugs  and  Behaviour 

An  introduction  to  synaptic  mechanisms  and  the 
neuropharmacological  bases  of  normal  and  abnormal 
behaviour  is  followed  by  discussion  of  the  brain  and 
behavioural  effects  of  various  classes  of  psychoactive 
drugs  such  as  the  amphetamines,  alcohol,  opiates,  etc. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  environmental  determinants 
of  drug  tolerance  and  dependence. 
Prerequisites:  Psychology  49.220*  and  49.270*.  Limited 
enrolment. 

Day  division:  Lecture/seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.330* 

Principles  of  Psychological  Testing 

What  psychological  tests  are,  and  how  they  are  de- 
veloped. Their  usefulness  and  limitations  as  aids  in 
making  decisions  about  people.  The  application  of  test- 
ing principles  to  problems  of  experimental  psychology. 
The  course  is  designed  for  those  who  work  with,  or  plan 
to  work  with  psychological  tests  in  any  setting.  Emphasis 
is  on  the  logic  of  testing  rather  than  on  particular  tests. 


Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.100;  training  in  descriptive 
statistics  is  recommended.  Limited  enrolment. 
Day  division:  Lecture/seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.331  * 
Human  Differences 

The  meaning  and  worth  of  the  evidence  as  to  human 
differences  derived  from  psychological  tests  results.  In- 
dividual differences  in  intelligence,  achievement,  ap- 
titudes, and  personality.  The  problems  of  interpreting 
measured  differences  associated  with  race,  sex,  age 
and  class.  The  course  examines  on  the  basis  of 
psychometric  evidence  two  contrasting  hypotheses,  that 
human  potentialities  are  truly  equal  and  that  differences 
are  basic  and  ineradicable. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.100.  Psychology  49.330*  is 

recommended.  Limited  enrolment. 

Day  division:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.340 
Personnel  Psychology 

A  review  of  research  and  theory  within  the  areas  of 
organizational  psychology,  psychological  testing,  and 
human  factors  engineering.  While  the  emphasis  in  the 
course  is  on  the  basic  theory  and  research,  efforts  are 
made  to  relate  the  material  to  problems  arising  within 
industrial,  governmental  and  educational  organizations. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.100. 
Evening  division:  Lecture  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.341  * 

Behaviour  Modification  in  Education 

Introduction  to  basic  procedures  and  methods  of  operant 
conditioning  as  they  apply  to  the  classroom  setting.  This 
course  is  primarily  designed  for  practising  teachers,  and 
a  classroom  project  is  required.  (Students  may  not  offer 
both  Psychology  49.272*  and  49.341*  for  credit.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.100. 
Evening  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.342* 
Criminal  Behaviour 

An  examination  of  behavioural  approaches  to  the  clas- 
sification and  treatment  of  offenders.  Theories  and  re- 
search relevant  to  selected  patterns  of  law-breaking  and 
selected  offender  types  are  reviewed.  The  value  of 
behaviour  modification  and  counselling  programs  within 
prisons  is  examined. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.210*  or  49.260*. 
Day  division:  Lecture/seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.343* 
Addiction 

A  critical  review  of  social-psychological  theories  and 
research  on  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  addic- 
tive behaviour.  The  rationale  and  outcome  of  treatment 
programs  for  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  the  opiates 
and  the  amphetamines. 

Prerequisites:  Two  full  credits  in  Psychology  including 
49.100. 

Day  division:  Lecture/seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
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Psychology  49.344* 

Play,  Recreation  and  Sport  Psychology 

Behavioural  and  experiential  aspects  of  selected  forms 
of  non-work  activity  are  analysed  to  establish  how  the 
activities  are  to  be  identified,  what  functions  they  serve 
and  what  factors  control  or  influence  their  modes  of 
expression. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  49.200*  and  at  least  one  of 
Psychology  49.210*,  49.250*  or  49.260*.  Limited  en- 
rolment. 

Day  division:  Lecture/seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.345*,  49.346* 

Community  Psychology  (Honours  Seminar) 

A  survey  of  the  major  theoretical,  methodological  and 
research  efforts  in  community  psychology.  Major  themes 
include:  the  analysis  of  human-social  problems  with 
reference  to  the  social  context  within  which  behaviour 
problems  are  generated,  maintained  and  labelled  as 
problems;  and  a  commitment  to  systematic  assessment 
and  conceptualization,  intervention  and  research /evalua- 
tion. Problems  of  program  administration  are  considered 
with  reference  to  the  realities  of  formal  and  informal 
decision-making  processes  within  organizations. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.200*.  Usually  open  to 
Third-  and  Fourth-year  Honours  students  in  Psychology. 
Note:  The  first  half  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
second.  Generally,  the  two  parts  must  be  taken  in  the 
same  academic  year  to  meet  the  Honours  requirement. 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.355*,  49.356* 

Experimental  Child  Psychology  (Honours  Seminar) 

Seminar  on  various  theories  of  human  development  and 
related  research.  Students  are  required  to  evaluate  and 
replicate  research  methods  used  in  selected  studies. 
Prerequisites:  Psychology  49.200*,  49.250*  and 
49.202*.  (The  latter  may  be  taken  concurrently.)  Usually 
open  to  Third-  and  Fourth-year  Honours  students  in 
Psychology. 

Note:  The  first  half  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
second.  Generally  the  two  parts  must  be  taken  in  the 
same  academic  year  to  meet  the  Honours  requirement. 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

I 

I    Psychology  49.361  * 
i    Psychology  of  Women 

An  examination  of  the  literature  on  the  psychology  of 
women.  Topics  to  be  considered  include:  theories  of 
female  personality  development,  sex  differences  in  abil- 
j  ity  and  personality,  biological  influences  on  female  be- 
haviour, female  sexuality,  sex  roles,  women's  roles 
throughout  the  life  span. 
j  Prerequisite:  At  least  one  of  Psychology  49.210*. 
49.250*  or  49.260*.  Limited  enrolment. 

l!    Day  division:  Lecture/seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

s 

Psychology  49.362* 
S    Transpersonal  Psychology 

This  course  represents  the  viewpoint  that  the  scientific 
k  study  of  direct  experience  can  provide  valuable  knowl- 


edge concerning  the  nature  of  human  consciousness. 
Concern  is  also  directed  towards  understanding 
techniques  for  altering  consciousness  and  to  systems  of 
thought  which  make  the  experiences  meaningful. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  49.200*  or  49.300*  or  three 
full  credits  in  Psychology.  Limited  enrolment. 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.365* 

Investigations  in  Personality  (Honours  Seminar) 

Seminar  on  various  topics  in  the  area  of  personality  and 
related  research. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  49.200*  and  49.260*.  Open 
to  Third-  and  Fourth-year  Honours  students  in  Psychol- 
ogy. 

Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
Psychology  49.375*,  49.376* 

Empirical  Foundations  of  Learning  (Honours  Semi- 
nar) 

One  section  deals  with  the  specification  of  empirical 
variables  in  animal  learning  and  with  their  relation  to 
theoretical  structures  in  accounting  for  their  derivation 
from  simple  instrumental  and  classical  conditioning.  The 
other  section  is  concerned  with  the  empirical  variables  in 
human  learning  including  the  acquisition,  transfer  and 
retention  of  verbal  skills,  such  as  short-  and  long-term 
memory,  serial  and  paired-associate  learning,  interfer- 
ence theories. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  49.200*  and  49.270*.  Usually 
open  only  to  Third-  and  Fourth-year  Honours  students  in 
Psychology. 

Note:  The  first  half  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
second.  Generally,  the  two  parts  must  be  taken  in  the 
same  academic  year  to  meet  the  Honours  requirement. 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  49.380*,  49.382*,  49.384* 
Special  Topics  in  Psychology 

The  topics  of  this  course,  to  be  offered  as  demand 
warrants,  vary  from  year  to  year  and  are  announced  well 
in  advance  of  the  period  of  registration. 

Psychology  49.386* 

Field  Course  in  Animal  Behaviour 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Biology  as  61.365*.  Only 
those  modules  dealing  with  animal  behaviour  topics  may 
be  offered  for  Psychology  credit.  (Departmental  permis- 
sion required.) 

Psychology  49.391*,  49.393* 
Practicum  in  Community  Psychology 

This  course  supplements  the  theoretical  and  research 
orientation  of  the  classroom  with  supervised  field  work. 
Emphasis  is  equally  on  gaining  applied  experience  and 
on  active  and  detailed  study  of  community  settings  such 
as  correctional  institutions  and  centres  for  treatment  and 
management  of  the  retarded  and  the  elderly.  Readings, 
discussions,  and  reports  are  integrated  with  the  program 
in  the  different  settings.  Research  efforts  are  encour- 
aged. 
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Prerequisite:  Open  to  Third-  and  Fourth-year  students  in 
Psychology  with  permission  of  the  Department. 
Note:  The  first  half  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
second.  For  placement  reasons,  pre-registration  in  this 
course  is  strongly  recommended. 
Schedule  to  be  arranged. 

Psychology  49.490*,  49.492* 
Independent  Study 

A  reading  or  research  course  for  selected  students  who 
wish  to  investigate  a  particular  topic  of  interest.  Available 
to  Third-  and  Fourth-year  students  only.  Normally  a 
student  may  not  offer  more  than  one  full  credit  of 
independent  study  in  his  total  program. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 

Psychology  49.498 

Thesis  for  Honours  in  Psychology 

Candidates  for  the  Honours  degree  in  Psychology  are 
required  to  present  a  thesis  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  faculty  adviser.  The  project  may  take  the 
form  of  an  experiment,  a  case  study,  a  survey,  archival 
research,  or  such  other  work  as  meets  with  the  adviser's 
approval.  The  thesis  is  evaluated  by  both  the  adviser 
and  the  Psychology  49.498  co-ordinator. 
Note:  Summer  session  registration  in  Psychology 
49.498  is  available  only  to  students  who  were  officially 
registered  in  and  attended  meetings  of  the  course  during 
the  immediately  preceding  Winter  session. 
Note:  Faculty  regulations  concerning  the  Honours  thesis 
are  detailed  on  p.  00. 

Prerequisites:  Fourth-year  Honours  standing  in  Psychol- 
ogy; Psychology  49.305;  49.200*  and  one  of  49.201  *-4* 
(or  49.308);  completion  of  an  Honours  Seminar  se- 
quence. 

Day  division:  Seminar  and  laboratory  a  minimum  of  four 
hours  a  week. 

Courses  planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division,  1979-82 

In  both  the  Summer  session  and  the  Winter  session,  the 
Department  of  Psychology  will  offer  at  least  the  following 
selection  of  courses: 

1.  Psychology  49.100; 

2.  at  least  five  of  the  Departmental  "core"  courses; 

3.  at  least  three  "non-core"  courses. 

The  Department  of  Psychology  cannot  guarantee  that 
courses  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  B.A. 
Honours  degree  or  B.Sc.  Honours  degree  will  be  avail- 
able in  either  the  Summer  session  or  the  Winter  Evening 
session. 
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School  of  Public  Administration 


For  details  of  programs  offered  by  the  School  see  pp. 
182-184. 


Courses  Offered 


Public  Administration  50.400 

Public  Administration  Honours  Seminar 

|  A  research  seminar  for  Fourth-year  Honours  Public 
Administration  students  only.  The  seminar  is  supported 
by  the  active  involvement  of  several  faculty  members, 
each  committing  about  three  or  four  weeks  to  participa- 
tion in  seminar  discussions  and/or  lectures.  While  the 
specific  content  of  the  course  may  change  each  year, 
the  course  deals  more  extensively  than  in  any  previous 
year's  course  with  areas  or  sectors  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: the  role  and  management  of  state  enterprise;  reg- 
ulatory processes  and  outcomes;  public  sector  industrial 
relations;  public  sector  financial  accountability. 
Day  division:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Public  Administration  50.498 
Honours  Essay 
Tutorial  hours  arranged. 

Public  Administration  50.499 

Honours  Comprehensive  Examination 

Required  in  Fourth  year  for  Honours  in  Public  Adminis- 
tration if  Honours  Essay  (Public  Administration  50.498) 
is  not  written.  The  Honours  Comprehensive  Examination 
examines  the  students  across  the  discipline  bases  or 
areas  on  which  the  Honours  program  is  built:  (a)  Politi- 
cal Science,  (b)  Economics,  (c)  Law,  (d)  Management 
and  Organizational  Studies.  The  examination  is  held  on 
the  third  Monday  in  March.  Details  and  preparatory 
reading  lists  can  be  obtained  from  the  Supervisor  of 
Honours.  A  grade  of  B-  or  better  must  be  achieved. 
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General  Information 


The  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  offers 
three  undergraduate  programs: 

Major  in  Sociology-Anthropology 
Honours  in  Anthropology 
Honours  in  Sociology 

All  of  these  programs  can  be  taken  either  as  principal 
concentrations  or  in  combination  with  other  disciplines. 
Details  of  these  programs  are  outlined  below. 

The  several  types  of  courses  offered  by  the  Department 
are  indicated  by  the  following  numerical  prefixes: 

53  Sociology 

54  Anthropology 

56  Sociology- Anthropology 

Providing  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the  particular 
program  for  which  they  are  registered,  students  may 
select  their  courses  from  any  or  all  of  these. 


Major  Programs 


Students  in  the  Major  program  are  expected  to  attain  a 
grade  of  C-  or  better  in  the  introductory  course.  Their 
program  will  normally  consist  of  at  least  six  courses  in 
the  Major  field,  including  one  of  Sociology  53.100  or 
Anthropology  54.100  or  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100; 
56.200*,  and  either  53.201*  or  54.201*;  one  of  56.305, 
53.306  or  54.310;  and  at  least  one  additional  course  at 
the  Third-year  level.  Final-year  students  with  the  requis- 
ite standing  may  be  given  permission  to  take  a  course  at 
the  Fourth-year  level.  It  is  also  expected  that  some  work 
will  be  taken  in  related  disciplines,  the  most  important  of 
which  are:  Economics,  Geography,  History,  Political  Sci- 
ence and  Psychology.  The  whole  course  program  is  to 
be  worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  Co-ordinator  of 
Majors  and  the  student's  departmental  adviser. 

A  student  may  not  count  more  than  nine  full-course 
credits  or  their  equivalent  in  Sociology  and/or  An- 
thropology toward  a  Major  B.A.  degree. 

Note: 

A  student  may  take  both  Sociology  53.100  and  An- 
thropology 54.100,  but  only  one  may  be  counted  toward 
the  Major  degree.  If  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  has 
been  taken  Sociology  53.100  or  Anthropology  54.100 
may  not  be  taken. 
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Combined  Major  Programs 

A  Major  program  combining  Sociology-Anthropology  with 
another  discipline  requires  a  minimum  of  four 
Sociology-Anthropology  courses  including  Sociology 
53.100  or  Anthropology  54.100  or  Sociology- 
Anthropology  56.100  and  either  the  methods  sequence 
(Sociology-Anthropology  56.200*  plus  one  of  Sociology 
53.201*  or  Anthropology  54.201*)  or  one  theory  course 
chosen  from  Sociology-Anthropology  56.305,  Sociology 
53.306,  Anthropology  54.310.  At  least  one  of  the  remain- 
ing courses  taken  within  the  Department  must  be  at  the 
Third-year  level.  The  program  should  be  worked  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  two  Departments  and  may  well 
include  other  requirements  additional  to  those  above. 


Honours  Programs 


General 

Honours  programs  may  be  entered  from  the  Honours 
First  year  in  the  Social  Sciences  (see  p.  65)  or  by 
transfer  from  the  Major  course  if  the  appropriate  stand- 
ing has  been  attained.  Students  taking  Honours  in 
Sociology  or  Anthropology  are  expected  to  meet  the 
general  University  regulations  governing  the  degree  and 
to  fulfill  certain  additional  requirements  depending  on  the 
program  selected-  The  Practicum  or  the  Essay  will  be 
considered  as  a  course  in  determining  a  student's  final 
standing.  The  following  programs  are  available. 

Sociology 

The  entire  selection  of  courses  is  to  be  worked  out  in 
close  consultation  with  the  Co-ordinator  of  Honours 
(Sociology)  or  members  of  the  Honours  Program  Com- 
mittee (Sociology).  The  requirements  are: 

1.  Nine  full-course  credits,  or  their  equivalent,  in  Sociol- 
ogy and/or  Anthropology,  including: 

(a)  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology  54.100, 
Socio  logy -Anthropology  56.100; 

(b)  Sociology-Anthropology  56.200*  and  one  of  either 
Sociology  53.201*  or  Anthropology  54.201*;  plus 

.  Sociology  53.370; 

i  (c)  Sociology-Anthropology  56.305  and  Sociology 
i  53.306  (one  of  these  should  be  taken  in  the  Second 
i  year); 

.  (d)  Two  half-course  seminars  or  one  full-course  seminar 
j  at  the  400  or  500  level; 

i  (e)  Sociology  53.495  (Honours  Practicum)  or  53.498 
>  (Honours  Essay); 

(f)  Two  additional  full  courses,  or  their  equivalent,  within 
e  the  Department. 

2.  A  Minor  consisting  of  three  full  courses  in  one  of  the 
following:  Economics,  Geography,  History,  Philosophy, 
Political  Science  or  Psychology.  Alternative  Minors  will 
also  be  considered. 

ii 

;  3.  It  is  recommended  that  students  take  Mathematics 
-  69.107*  and  69.127*,  preferably  during  their  First  year 
or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 


4.  A  maximum  of  twelve  full  credits  in  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  B.A. 
with  Honours  in  Sociology. 

5.  A  total  of  twenty  full-course  credits  or  their  equivalent 
is  required. 

Anthropology 

The  entire  selection  of  courses  is  to  be  worked  out  in 
close  consultation  with  the  Co-ordinator  of  Honours 
(Anthropology)  or  members  of  the  Honours  Program 
Committee  (Anthropology).  The  requirements  are: 

1.  Nine  full-course  credits,  or  their  equivalent,  in  Sociol- 
ogy and/or  Anthropology,  including: 

(a)  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology  54.100, 
Sociology-Anthropology  56.100; 

(b)  Sociology-Anthropology  56.200*  plus  either  An- 
thropology 54.201*  or  Sociology  53.201*,  Anthropology 
54.310,  54.410  and  54.495; 

(c)  Two  additional  half-course  seminars  or  one  full- 
course  seminar  at  the  400  or  500  level; 

(d)  Three  additional  full  courses,  or  their  equivalent, 
within  the  Department. 

2.  A  maximum  of  twelve  full  credits  in  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  B.A. 
with  Honours  in  Anthropology. 

3.  A  total  of  twenty  full-course  credits  or  their  equivalent 
is  required. 


Combined  Honours  in  Sociology 


Students  intending  to  enter  an  Honours  Program  com- 
bining Sociology  with  another  discipline  should  take 
either  Sociology  53.100,  or  Anthropology  54.100  or 
Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  and  the  introductory 
course  in  the  other  discipline  in  their  First  year.  A 
minimum  of  seven  courses  in  Sociology  and/or  An- 
thropology is  required,  but  no  more  than  nine  may  be 
counted  toward  the  degree.  The  entire  selection  of 
courses  is  to  be  worked  out  in  close  consultation  with 
the  Co-ordinator  of  Honours  (Sociology)  or  members  of 
the  Honours  Program  Committee  (Sociology),  as  well  as 
with  the  equivalent  person(s)  in  the  other  discipline. 

Combined  Honours  with  a  considerable  number  of  dis- 
ciplines is  possible  and  will  be  worked  out  upon  request. 
The  following  programs  are  examples: 

Combined  Honours  in  Sociology  and  Political  Sci- 
ence 

Required  courses  in  Sociology  and/or  Anthropology  in- 
clude: 

1.  Sociology  53.100  or  Anthropology  54.100  or 
Sociology-Anthropology  56.100; 

2.  One  of  the  following  methods  sequences: 

(a)  In  the  Second  year,  Political  Science  47.270,  in  the 
Third  year,  Sociology  53.370;  or 
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(b)  In  the  Second  year,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.200* 
plus  one  of  53.201*  or  54.201*;  in  the  Third  year, 
Political  Science  47.470. 

3.  Sociology-Anthropology  56.305  or  Sociology  53.306 
(if  the  Honours  Essay  is  written  in  Sociology,  53.306  is 
recommended); 

4.  If  the  Honours  Essay  is  written  in  Sociology:  Sociol- 
ogy 53.495  or  53.498,  and  three  additional  full  credits  in 
Sociology,  one  of  which  must  be  taken  at  the  400  or  500 
level.  If  the  Honours  Essay  is  written  in  Political  Science: 
four  additional  full  credits  in  Sociology,  one  of  which 
must  be  taken  at  the  400  or  500  level. 

Note: 

Students  should  also  consult  the  statement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science. 

Combined  Honours  in  Sociology  and  Economics 

Required  courses  in  Sociology  and/or  Anthropology  in- 
clude: 

1.  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology  54.100, 
Sociology-Anthropology  56.100; 

2.  Sociology- Anthropology  56.200*  and  either  Sociology 
53.201*  or  Anthropology  54.201*,  followed  by  Sociology 
53.370  or  Economics  43.220; 

3.  Sociology-Anthropology  56.305  or  Sociology  53.306, 
(if  the  Honours  Essay  is  written  in  Sociology,  53.306  is 
recommended); 

4.  If  the  Honours  Essay  is  written  in  Sociology:  Sociol- 
ogy 53.495  or  53.498;  and  two  additional  courses  in 
Sociology,  one  of  which  must  be  at  the  400  or  500  level. 
Otherwise,  three  additional  courses  in  Sociology  are 
required,  one  of  which  must  be  at  the  400  or  500  level. 

Combined  Honours  in  Sociology  and  Journalism 

Students  may  select  a  course  pattern  which  will  lead,  at 
their  option,  to  either  the  degree  of  B.A.  with  Combined 
Honours  in  Journalism  and  Sociology,  or  B.J.  with 
Sociology.  At  the  end  of  the  Third  year,  students  will 
elect  to  write  their  Honours  Essay  in  either  Sociology  or 
Journalism.  Should  students  select  Sociology,  they  will 
be  awarded  the  degree  of  B.A.,  upon  graduation.  Stu- 
dents selecting  Journalism  will  be  awarded  the  degree 
of  B.J.  (with  Sociology)  upon  graduation.  The  combined 
Honours  program  in  Sociology  and  Journalism  requires 
a  total  of  21  credits.  The  required  courses  in  the 
Sociology  and/or  Anthropology  component  of  this  prog- 
ram are: 

1.  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology  54.100, 
Socio  logy -Anthropology  56.100; 

2.  Sociology-Anthropology  56.200*;  either  Sociology 
53.201*  or  Anthropology  54.201*;  and  Sociology 
53.370; 

3.  Sociology-Anthropology  56.305  or  Sociology  53.306, 
(if  the  Honours  Essay  is  written  in  Sociology,  53.306  is 
recommended); 


4.  If  the  Honours  Essay  is  written  in  Journalism,  stu- 
dents are  required  to  successfully  complete  three  addi- 
tional courses  in  Sociology  (not  including  Sociology- 
Anthropology  56.211),  one  of  which  must  be  at  the  400 
or  500  level. 

Combined  Honours  in  Sociology  and  Law 

The  required  courses  in  the  Sociology  and/or  An- 
thropology component  of  this  program  are: 

1.  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology  54.100, 
Sociology-Anthropology  56.100; 

2.  Sociology-Anthropology  56.200*;  and  either  Sociol- 
ogy 53.201*  or  Anthropology  54.201*; 

3.  Sociology-Anthropology  56.305  or  Sociology  53.306, 
(if  the  Honours  Essay  is  written  in  Sociology,  53.306  is 
recommended); 

4.  If  the  Honours  Essay  is  written  in  Sociology,  students 
should  take  Sociology  53.495  or  53.498;  and  three 
additional  courses  in  Sociology,  one  of  which  must  be  at 
the  400  or  500  level.  If  the  Honours  Essay  is  written  in 
Law,  students  should  take  four  additional  courses  in 
Sociology,  one  of  which  must  be  at  the  400  or  500  level. 

Combined  Honours  in  Sociology  and  Psychology 

Required  courses  in  Sociology  include: 

1.  Sociology  53.100  or  Anthropology  54.100  or 
Sociology-Anthropology  56.100; 

2.  Sociology-Anthropology  56.200*.  and  either  Sociol- 
ogy 53.201*  or  Anthropology  54.201*; 

3.  Sociology-Anthropology  56.305  or  Sociology  53.306 
(if  the  Honours  Essay  is  written  in  Sociology,  53.306  is 
recommended); 

4.  If  the  Honours  Essay  is  written  in  Sociology:  Sociol- 
ogy 53.370;  53.495  or  53.498;  and  two  additional 
courses  in  Sociology,  one  of  which  must  be  taken  at  the 
400  or  500  level.  If  the  Honours  Essay  is  written  in 
Psychology:  Psychology  49.305  and  four  additional 
courses  in  Sociology,  one  of  which  must  be  taken  at  the 
400  or  500  level. 

Note: 

Students  should  also  consult  the  statement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology. 


Combined  Honours  in  Anthropology 


Students  intending  to  enter  an  Honours  Program  com- 
bining Anthropology  with  another  discipline  should  take 
one  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology  54.100, 
Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  and  the  introductory 
course  in  the  other  discipline  in  their  First  year.  A 
minimum  of  six  courses  in  Anthropology  and/or  Sociol- 
ogy is  required.  The  entire  selection  of  courses  is  to  be 
worked  out  in  close  consultation  with  the  Co-ordinator  of 
Honours  (Anthropology)  or  members  of  the  Honours 
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Program  Committee  (Anthropology)  as  well  as  the  equi- 
valent person(s)  in  the  other  discipline. 

Combined  Honours  with  a  considerable  number  of  other 
disciplines  is  possible  and  will  be  worked  out  upon 
request. 

Ordinarily,  the  requirements  will  include: 

1.  Six  full-course  credits  in  Anthropology  and/or  Sociol- 
ogy, including: 

(a)  one  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology  54.100, 
Sociology-Anthropology  56.100; 

(b)  Socio  logy -Anthropology  56.200*,  and  either  Sociol- 
ogy 53.201*  or  Anthropology  54.201*; 

(c)  Anthropology  54.310. 

2.  Where  the  Honours  Practicum  is  taken  in  Anthropol- 
ogy, Anthropology  54.410  and  .  54. 495  plus  one  addi- 
tional full  course,  or  equivalent,  at  the  400  or  500  level 
are  required. 

3.  Where  the  Honours  Essay  is  written  in  another  discip- 
line, three  additional  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  must  be 
taken  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  one  of  them  at  the 
400  or  500  level. 


Criminology  and  Corrections  Concentration 


For  details  see  p.  191. 


Graduate  Program 


The  Department  offers  studies  leading  to  the  following 
graduate  degrees:  M.A.  in  Sociology,  M.A.  in  Social 
Anthropology  and  Ph.D.  in  Sociology.  For  further  details 
consult  the  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 
Final-year  Honours  students  may  take  one  or  more 
graduate  seminars  with  the  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  courses  that  are  especially  recommended  are 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  section  of  the  Calendar. 


Prerequisite 


The  normal  prerequisite  for  courses  taken  beyond  the 
100  level  is  one  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100.  An  introductory 
course  in  Sociology  or  Anthropology  taken  at  Carleton 
University  prior  to  1 972-73,  or  at  another  university,  will 
ordinarily  satisfy  the  prerequisite  requirement.  Other  stu- 
dents may  be  admitted  with  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 


Course- Related  Tutorials 


Students  within  the  Department  should  consider  includ- 
ing among  their  courses  one  or  more  course-related 
tutorials  (Sociology-Anthropology  56.291*,  56.292*, 


56.391*  and  56.392*).  These  are  intended  to  permit 
students  (1)  to  work  on  their  own  and  in  close  contact 
with  an  instructor  and/or  a  small  set  of  peers  and  (2)  to 
work  on  questions  or  at  a  level  beyond  the  central 
concerns  of  formally  constituted  courses. 

Such  tutorials  may  be  taken  for  half -course  credit  either 
concurrently  with  any  full  course  (except  Sociology 
53.100,  Anthropology  54.100,  or  Socio  logy -Anthropology 
56.100)  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  or  in  the  term 
immediately  following  a  course,  full  or  half,  which  the 
student  has  completed.  The  tutorial  arrangements  are 
generally  flexible  and  are  worked  out  between  the  stu- 
dent and  the  tutor.  If  a  number  of  students  choose  to  do 
so,  the  arrangements  may  include  small  seminars  or 
workshops  either  with  the  instructor  or  among  the  stu- 
dents themselves. 

Permission  to  take  a  tutorial  of  this  type  is  contingent 
upon  the  availability  of  the  instructor  in  the  course  or  of 
another  instructor  with  experience  and  interest  in  the 
field.  It  also  requires  a  detailed  proposal  by  the  student 
and  approval  by  the  instructor,  outlining  the  project  or 
course  of  study  to  be  undertaken  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  main  course. 

Further  information  is  available  from  course  instructors. 


Courses  Offered 


Sociology  53.100 
Introduction  to  Sociology 

An  introduction  to  the  comparative  study  of  social 
groups,  classes  and  institutions.  The  main  emphasis  is 
on  industrialized  societies  with  special  attention  given  to 
Canadian  society. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 

ft  Crook,  F.  Hughes,  G.  Irving,  C.  Steffens 

Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion 

ten  hours  a  week. 

Anthropology  54.100 
Introduction  to  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  some  of  the  major  anthropological 
perspectives  through  which  human  cultures  and  be- 
haviour can  be  understood.  The  comparative  focus 
utilizes  material  drawn  primarily  from  non-industrial 
societies. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week.  Evening  Division  Lectures  to  be 
televised. 

V.  Blundell,  C.  Laughlin,  J.  Manyoni 

Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion 

ten  hours  a  week. 

Sociology- Anthropology  56.100 

Principles  of  Comparative  Social  Structure:  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  the  comparative  study  of  human 
society  from  the  parallel  perspective  of  sociology  and 
social  anthropology.  The  principal  focus  is  on  continuity 
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and  change  in  the  development  of  relatively  simple  and 
highly  complex  societies. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussion 

three  hours  a  week. 

J.  Cove,  D.  Olsen,  F.  Vallee 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion five  hours  a  week. 

Sociology- Anthropology  56.200* 
Fundamentals  of  Social  Research 

An  introduction  to  general  issues  in  social  research. 
Topics  will  include  the  logic  of  research,  problems  of 
research  design,  fundamental  techniques  of  data  collec- 
tion in  sociology  and  anthropology,  and  problems  in  the 
ethics  of  research. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  term:  Lectures  and 
workshop  three  hours  a  week. 

V.  Blundell,  H.  Burshtyn,  J.  de  Vries,  F.  Hughes,  T. 
Nosanchuk 

Summer  1979,  Day  and  Evening  divisions. 
Sociology  53.201  * 

Introduction  to  Sociological  Research 

The  study  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  methods  of  data 
collection.  Various  techniques  of  data  analysis  will  be 
discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology-Anthropology  56.200*. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  Second  term:  Lectures  and 

workshop  three  hours  a  week. 

H.  Burshtyn,  J.  de  Vries,  F.  Hughes,  H.  McRoberts,  S. 
Richer 

Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Lectures  and  workshop  ten 
hours  a  week. 

Anthropology  54.201  * 

Introduction  to  Anthropological  Research 

The  study  of  classic  ethnographies  from  the  anthropolog- 
ical literature.  Both  traditional  and  contemporary  ethnog- 
raphic methods  will  be  considered. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology-Anthropology  56.200*. 
Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  workshop 
three  hours  a  week. 
/.  Prattis 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  workshop 
five  hours  a  week. 

Anthropology  54.206* 

Hunting  and  Gathering  Societies 

Hunting  and  gathering  societies  will  be  examined  as  a 
consequence  of  a  particular  mode  of  adaptation.  This 
mode  will  be  analysed  in  terms  of  its  ecological  and 
evolutionary  significance.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  use  of  ethnographic  materials  from  different 
societies. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

•Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week. 


J.  Manyoni 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion five  hours  a  week. 

Anthropology  54.207* 

Peasant  and  Horticultural  Societies 

The  study  of  ecological  adaptation,  social  organization, 
social  and  economic  change  in  horticultural  and  peasant 
societies.  Material  from  various  cultures  is  used  to 
illustrate  the  relations  between  modes  of  production  and 
environment.  The  course  focuses  on  structural  changes 
affecting  these  societies  in  their  contact  with  the  western 
world. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
J.  Keil 

Anthropology  54.208* 
Pastoral  Societies 

An  examination  of  pastoralism  as  a  form  of  human 
adaptation.  The  evolutionary  and  ecological  implications 
of  various  types  of  animal  husbandry  will  be  examined. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  use  of  ethnographic 
materials. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week. 
J.  Manyoni 

Sociology  53.210  ' 
Social  Psychology 

The  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and 
the  social  system.  Emphasis  is  on  integrating  individual 
and  social  approaches.  How  does  a  group  influence 
psychological  processes  (attitudes,  cognitions,  motiva- 
tions, etc.)?  How  does  an  individual  influence  a  group? 
Group  processes  such  as  socialization,  symbolic  interac- 
tion, coercion,  conformity,  leadership,  cohesion,  etc.,  are 
studied. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology  ; 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent, 
introductory  Psychology,  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussion 

three  hours  a  week. 

T.  Nosanchuk,  C.  Steffens 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion five  hours  a  week. 

Sociology-Anthropology  56.21 1 

The  Mass  Media  in  Modern  Society 

An  examination  of  the  historical  development  and  cuM 
rent  operation  of  the  major  mass  media,  with  a  view  to 
relating  developments  to  the  larger  social  structure. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  relationship  between  the  media  and 
the  structure  of  Canadian  Society.  (Also  listed  as  Mass 
Communication  27.21 1 .) 
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Prerequisite:  One  of  Mass  Communication  27.111, 
Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology  54.100,  Sociology- 
Anthropology  56.100  or  permission  of  the  Department  or 
School. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 

M.  Frumhartz,  (Sociology  and  Anthropology),  T.  Mac- 
phail  (Journalism) 

Socio  logy -Anthropology  56.220 
Canadian  Society 

The  course  focuses  on  the  study  of  Canadian  society  as 
an  ongoing  social  system.  Alternative  theoretical 
perspectives  are  developed  and  examined  for  the  in- 
terpretation they  provide  of  recurrent  social  issues.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  persistence  and  change  in 
regional,  ethnic,  class  and  sex-role  differences. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week.  Evening  division  classes  will  be 
held  off  campus,  location  to  be  announced. 

I  K.  Hatt,  D.  Whyte 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion, five  hours  a  week. 

Anthropology  54.225 

Prehistoric  Anthropology,  Cultural  and  Biological 
Evolution  of  Man 

An  examination,  from  an  evolutionary  point  of  view,  of 
the  physical  anthropology  and  archeology  of  early  man, 
the  origins  of  man,  the  development  of  technology  and 
of  complex  institutions,  and  the  nature  of  racial  differ- 
ences. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology- Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week  and  workshop 
one  hour  a  week. 
D.  Smith 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion five  hours  a  week. 

Anthropology  54.230 
j  Social  Systems  of  Non-Western  Societies 

\  A  study  of  social  anthropology  with  an  emphasis  on 
cross-cultural  comparisons  of  a  sample  of  world 

II  societies  in  terms  of  kinship,  political,  economic,  religi- 
ous and  symbolic  systems. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
i  54.100,  Sociology- Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80.  • 

Sociology- Anthropology  56.235 
Ethnic  Group  Relations 

:  An  anthropological  and  sociological  study  of  minority 
id  groups  and  of  ethnic  and  "race"  relations  in  multi- 
j*  cultural  societies.  The  course  focuses  on  intergroup 
as  processes  within  a  comparative  framework. 


Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

F.  Vallee 

Sociology-Anthropology  56.241 
Kinship,  Marriage  and  the  Family 

The  course  entails  a  cross-cultural  analysis  of  kinship 
and  kin  groups,  an  examination  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  family  in  western  society  and  a  general 
survey  of  contemporary  family  life  and  its  relationship  to 
the  total  society. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

G.  Irving 

Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion 
ten  hours  a  week. 

Sociology-Anthropology  56.243 
Religion  and  Society 

A  broad  survey  of  religious  institutions,  with  comparative 
and  historical  emphases.  Examination  is  made  of  the 
major  social,  cultural,  and  psychological  theories  of 
religion,  as  well  as  of  the  methodological  problems 
associated  with  the  subject  matter.  Attention  is  also 
placed  on  a  range  of  topics  such  as  totemism,  social 
change,  Utopian  communities,  secularization,  and  the 
relationship  of  religion  to  other  social  institutions  and 
processes. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week.  To  be  given  off  campus,  location  to  be  an- 
nounced. 
J.  Cove 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion five  hours  a  week. 

Sociology  53.245 

The  Sociology  of  Work:  Occupations  and  Profes- 
sions 

A  study  of  the  sociological  aspects  of  work,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  historical  development  and  contem- 
porary organization  of  occupations  and  professions, 
career  patterns  and  recruitment,  and  manpower  prob- 
lems in  developed  and  developing  countries. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

B.  McFarlane 

Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion 
ten  hours  a  week. 
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Sociology  53.246* 
Industrial  Sociology 

An  enquiry  into  the  development,  structure  and  pros- 
pects of  industrial  society  and  post-industrial  society, 
including  the  relation  of  industrial  institutions  to  the  rest 
of  society,  and  the  internal  organization  of  industrial 
institutions,  including  problems  of  management,  labour 
and  union  relations. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term;  Evening  division,  Second  term. 
C.  Gordon,  G.  Ross 

Sociology  53.247* 
Women  in  Society 

An  enquiry  into  the  historical  and  contemporary  roots  of 
sex-role  determination.  A  comparative  analysis  of  the 
position  of  women  in  various  social  formations  is  attemp- 
ted, in  conjunction  with  an  examination  of  various 
theoretical  perspectives  concerning  women's  societal 
role.  Emphasis  is  on  the  Canadian  context. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
M.  Boyd 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion five  hours  a  week. 

Sociology  53.251  * 

Introduction  to  Population  Studies 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  demography. 
Past  and  present  population  growth,  and  the  determin- 
ants of  population  growth,  are  examined.  Interrelations 
among  demographic,  social,  cultural  and  economic  fac- 
tors are  investigated.  Where  possible,  Canadian  demo- 
graphic material  is  discussed. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology- Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week. 
J.  Matras 

Sociology-Anthropology  56.253* 
Introduction  to  Human  Ecology 

The  course  focuses  on  interrelationships  among  popula- 
tion, organization,  environment  and  technology,  and  on 
the  relationship  between  man  and  the  natural  environ- 
ment from  the  perspective  of  resource  use,  management 
and  policy.  (When  this  course  is  given  in  more  than  one 
section,  the  sections  are  likely  to  differ  in  the  disciplinary 
approach  that  is  emphasized.) 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week. 
J.  de  Vries 


Sociology  53.254* 
Urban  Sociology 

An  examination  of  issues  related  to  man  and  the  urban 
environment,  including  the  historical  process  of  urbaniza- 
tion, the  rural-urban  transition,  and  the  diffusion  of  urban 
values  and  life  styles.  Some  attention  will  be  paid  to 
contemporary  urban  problems,  such  as  urban  renewal, 
pollution  and  the  pressures  of  the  urban  environment  on 
social  institutions. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term;  Day  division,  Second  term: 
Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a  week. 
A.  Steeves 

Sociology  53.255* 
Sociology  of  Deviance 

An  analysis  of  the  relation  of  deviant  behaviour  to  the 
functioning  of  social  systems:  conditions  and  types  of 
deviance  from  the  institutional  order,  the  evasion  of 
rules,  the  social  roles  of  deviants,  the  structure  of 
control,  punishment  and  cure. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term;  Evening  division,  Second  term: 
Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a  week. 

C.  Farmer 

Summer  1979,  Day  and  Evening  divisions. 

Sociology  53.256* 
Police  in  Society 

An  examination  of  the  organization  and  activities  of  the 
police  in  industrialized  societies.  Particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  Canadian  information,  and  the  themes  of 
social  control,  police  discretion,  and  the  relations  of 
police  to  a  democratic  society. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100.  Closed  to  stu- 
dents who  were  enrolled  in  Sociology-Anthropology 
56.286*  in  1975  or  1976. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 

D.  Forcese 

Sociology  53.260* 
Community 

The  community  is  studied  as  a  localized  social  system  in 
a  larger  social  setting.  This  involves  analysis  of  demo- 
graphic and  ecological  factors  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
community  based  institutions.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  decision  making,  community  planning  and  develop- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week.  To  be  given  off  campus,  location  to 
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be  announced. 
J.  Harp 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 

A.  Steeves 

Sociology  53.270 
Criminology 

The  study  of  criminal  behaviour  in  modern  society  with 
special  emphasis  on  inter-disciplinary  theories  of  causa- 
tion, the  relationship  of  crime  and  the  social  structure, 
and  policies  and  programs  by  which  society  reacts  to 
crime. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussion 

three  hours  a  week. 

C.  Farmer,  W.  Outerbridge,  J.  Vantour 

Summer  1979,  Day  and  Evening  divisions. 

Sociology-Anthropology  56.285* 
Selected  Topics 

Selected  topics  in  Sociology  and/or  Anthropology,  not 
ordinarily  treated  in  the  regular  course  program.  The 
choice  of  topics  varies  from  year  to  year.  Topic  for 
1979-80:  Sociology  of  Sport.  A  study  of  the  sociological 
aspects  of  sport.  Particular  emphasis  is  on  the  in- 
stitutionalization of  sport,  development  and  change  in 
sport,  the  economics  and  politics  of  sport  in  its  national 
and  international  dimensions,  sport  and  ideology,  sport 
and  the  social  structure,  "democratization"  of  sport, 
occupations  and  sport,  and  sport  as  work  and/or  leisure. 
While  a  comparative  perspective  is  utilized,  particular 
focus  is  on  Canada. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 

B.  Booth 

Sociology-Anthropology  56.286* 
Selected  Topics 

Selected  topics  in  Sociology  and/or  Anthropology,  not 
ordinarily  treated  in  the  regular  course  program.  The 
choice  of  topics  varies  from  year  to  year.  Topic  for 
1979-80:  Anthropology  Through  Science  Fiction.  This 
I   course  is  designed  to  teach  fundamental  principles  of 
j   anthropological  science  through  the  illustrative  medium 
of  science  fiction  literature.  Topics  to  be  discussed 
f    include  the  individual  in  society,  the  nature  and  purpose 
y   of  death,  the  evolution  of  man  and  mind,  the  inevitable 
problem  of  uncertainty,  language  and  communication, 
d   the  advantage  of  alliance,  the  future  of  man,  extrater- 
j   restrial  anthropology,  the  culture  of  altered  states  of 

consciousness,  the  ecology  of  mind  and  culture. 
•   Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
i   54.100,  Socio  logy -Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 


three  hours  a  week. 
C.  Laughlin 

Sociology-Anthropology  56.291*  and  56.292* 
Course-Related  Tutorials 
See  explanatory  note  on  p.  249. 

Anthropology  54.301* 
Phonetics 

Offered  as  Linguistics  29.301* 

Anthropology  54.302* 
Phonology 

Offered  as  Linguistics  29.302* 

Anthropology  54.303* 
Language  Analysis 

Offered  as  Linguistics  29.303* 

Anthropology  54.304* 
Grammar 

Offered  as  Linguistics  29.304* 
Sociology-Anthropology  56.305 

The  Development  of  Sociological  and  Anthropologi- 
cal Thought 

The  development  of  sociological  and  anthropological 
thought  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Various 
theoretical  approaches  will  be  placed  within  their  histori- 
cal, social  and  intellectual  contexts.  The  writings  of  key 
figures  such  as  Comte,  Spencer,  Marx,  Durkheim, 
Weber,  Malinowski  and  Radcliffe-Brown  are  examined 
and  analysed  as  illustrations  of  the  development  of 
theoretical  approaches  in  both  disciplines. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
B.  Johnson,  D.  Smith 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion five  hours  a  week. 

Sociology  53.306 

Contemporary  Theoretical  Sociology 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  major  contemporary 
theories,  such  as  structural  functionalism,  social  be- 
haviourism, symbolic  interaction  ism,  conflict  theory  and 
the  theory  of  social  action.  Apart  from  the  principal 
substantive  issues  raised  by  each  of  these  theories, 
certain  methodological  problems  associated  with  the 
formulation  of  theories  and  the  relations  of  theory  to 
research  are  discussed. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

G.  Neuwirth 

Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion 
ten  hours  a  week. 
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Anthropology  54.310 

Theory  and  Methodology  in  Anthropology 

A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  anthropological  theory 
and  of  explanation  in  the  anthropological  context.  Some 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  previous  formulations  relev- 
ant to  contemporary  anthropology,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  contemporary  formulation  of  culturology,  ecologi- 
cal determinism,  evolutionism  and  structural- 
functionalism.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  inter- 
dependence of  theory  and  methods  of  research. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Socio  logy -Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 

week. 

/  Prattis 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion five  hours  a  week. 

Socio logy-Anthropo logy  56.31 1 
Advanced  Studies  of  the  Mass  Media 

An  examination  of  the  philosophical  and  theoretical 
foundations  of  mass-communication  studies.  The  course 
is  an  analysis  of  the  content  of  selected  theories  with  a 
view  to  assessing  the  contributions  they  make  to  the 
understanding  of  mass  communication.  (Also  listed  as 
Mass  Communication  27.311.) 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Mass  Communication  27.211,  Jour- 
nalism 28.200,  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology  54.100, 
Sociology-Anthropology  56.100,  or  permission  of  the 
Department  or  School. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

J.  Weston  (Journalism) 

Sociology  53.312* 
Science  and  Society 

An  historical  and  comparative  approach  to  the  analysis 
of  science  and  society.  Such  topics  as  the  institutionali- 
zation and  professionalization  of  science;  the  organiza- 
tional context  of  scientific  work;  relations  between  sci- 
ence and  other  institutions;  the  norms  of  science,  and 
the  role  and  career  of  the  scientist  are  considered. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology- Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
C.  Gordon 

Sociology  53.315 
Sociology  of  Education 

An  examination  of  educational  institutions:  their  interplay 
with  one  another  and  with  other  social  institutions;  the 
structure  of  educational  opportunity;  the  school  and 
university  seen  as  organizations;  individual  and  social 
effects  of  education;  the  sociology  of  learning.  The 
approach  is  generally  comparative  and  includes  a  con- 
sideration of  contemporary  critiques  of  the  educational 
system.  (If  the  course  is  given  in  more  than  one  section, 
the  sections  will  probably  differ  in  their  emphasis, 


whether  in  terms  of  the  level  of  the  educational  sys-  ||' 

tern  or  in  relation  to  the  selection  of  questions  and  jjl 
problems.) 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology  V 

54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or  I 

permission  of  the  Department.  ' 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a  ¥ 

week.  I 

J.  Harp  I 

Anthropology  54.318*  I 
The  Prehistory  of  New  World  Indians  and  Eskimos  f 

An  examination  of  the  prehistory  of  the  New  World,  with  tf 
particular  emphasis  upon  North  America.  Topics  covered  ID 
include  the  peopling  of  the  New  World,  the  origins  of  1 
agriculture  and  civilization  in  this  area,  and  the  regional  ji 
culture  histories  of  Indian  and  Eskimo  societies.  Special  | 
attention  is  given  to  the  prehistoric  roots  of  contempor-  Ik 
ary  Indian  and  Eskimo  societies. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology  |Ai 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or  I; 
permission  of  the  Department.  h 
Not  offered  1979-80.  ill 
Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  IjPi 
ten  hours  a  week.  m 

Anthropology  54.319*  p 
The  Ethnography  of  New  World  Indians  and  Eskimos  li 

An  examination  of  traditional  New  World  Indian  and  1 
Eskimo  societies  focusing  upon  their  varying  social  and  ft 
cultural  adaptations.  The  course  includes  a  survey  of  fct 
cultural  and  linguistic  areas  of  North  America.  Consider- 1 
ation  is  given  to  social,  economic,  and  political  organiza-  In 
tion,  as  well  as  to  the  role  of  religion,  mythology  and  art.  la- 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  native  peoples  ofjti 
Canada.  lit 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology « 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  orloi 
permission  of  the  Department.  m 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  Iff 
three  hours  a  week.  ». 
B.  Cox  m 
Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  its 
ten  hours  a  week. 

Sociology- Anthropology  56.320  Hi 
French  Canada  and  Quebec  Society 

An  analysis  of  the  economic,  cultural  and  political  as- 1 
pects  of  present-day  French  Canada  and  Quebec  soci-B 
ety,  with  special  reference  to  the  interplay  of  three m 
fundamental  themes,  i.e.,  class,  culture  and  nation,  lis 
Particular  attention  is  also  given  to  the  diversity  ofn 
theoretical  perspectives  and  modes  of  analysis  which  * 
prevail  in  the  study  of  the  contemporary  situation.  A  r 
reading  knowledge  of  French  is  helpful,  but  is  not  aft 
prerequisite  for  the  course. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropologyjfc 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  orft 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  at 
week.  To  be  televised. 
J.  Chevalier 
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Anthropology  54.330 

Developing  Nations  of  Inter-tropical  Africa 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Geography  as  Geography 
45.330. 

Anthropology  54.331* 
Kinship  Systems 

The  analysis  and  understanding  of  kinship  systems.  The 
interconnections  between  kinship  and  other  societal  sys- 
tems. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
J.  Keil 

I  Anthropology  54.332* 
Political  Systems 

An  examination  of  the  anthropological  dimensions  of 
f  power,  authority  and  political  behaviour.  The  develop- 
ment of  political  institutions.  Political  functions  in  band, 
tribal  and  state  societies, 
i  Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
s  three  hours  a  week, 
djj.  Chevalier 

d  Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
i  sion  five  hours  a  week. 

m 

3.  Anthropology  54.333* 
i  Economic  Systems 

of  The  anthropological  analysis  of  the  relation  of  economic 

organization,  ecology  and  technology  to  the  rest  of 
3y  society.  The  various  modes  of  production  and  distribu- 
te tion  of  goods  in  primitive  and  modern  societies.  The 

consequences  of  economic  change, 
on  Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 

54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 

Dermission  of  the  Department, 
on  Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 

i tours  a  week. 

j .  Prattis 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion five  hours  a  week. 

as- 

y  ^thropology  54.334* 
ree  Symbolic  Systems 

ion.  [The  anthropological  analysis  of  the  particular  symbolic 

'Oil 

iidi 
A 

M 


jystems  that  are  related  to  religion  and  magic.  A  section 
)f  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  structural  analysis  of 
nyths. 

3rerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
>ermission  of  the  Department. 
>lot  offered  1979-80. 


Anthropology  54.335* 
Prehistoric  Settlement  Patterns 

Archeological  analyses  of  cultural  choices  regulating  the 
utilization  of  space.  The  relation  of  settlement  patterns  to 
social,  economic,  and  other  cultural  factors  is  consi- 
dered. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Sociology  53.338 

Social  Response  to  the  Built  Environment 

An  examination  from  a  social  perspective  of  the  interac- 
tion between  humans  and  the  buildings,  towns  and  cities 
they  construct.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  func- 
tional, cognitive  and  expressive  aspects  of  these  interac- 
tions, at  various  levels  of  social  organization  and  in 
various  settings.  Particular  consideration  is  given  to  the 
institution,  and  to  the  nature  of  design  as  a  social  action. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

C.  Gordon 

Sociology  53.345* 
Stratification  and  Mobility 

An  examination  of  the  principal  theoretical  and  empirical 
questions  in  the  study  of  social  class  and  social  mobility 
in  complex  societies.  The  bases  and  forms  of  inequality 
are  examined  with  the  aid  of  data  from  Canada,  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  Japan 
and  a  number  of  other  societies. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
J.  Matras 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion five  hours  a  week. 

Sociology  53.347* 
Power 

The  principal  concern  of  the  course  is  the  nature  of 
power  in  human  groups  —  its  sources,  forms  and 
processes.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  community  and 
national  elites  and  power  structures. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term;  Evening  division,  Second  term: 
Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a  week. 

D.  Olsen 

Summer  1979,  Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion 
five  hours  a  week. 
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Sociology  53.348* 

Collective  Behaviour  and  Social  Movements 

An  enquiry  into  the  process  of  collective  action  as  part 
of  social  change  at  various  levels.  Topics  to  be  discuss- 
ed include  crowds,  fashions,  labour,  political,  and  religi- 
ous movements,  rebellion  and  revolution. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Socio  logy -Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  and  Second  terms:  Lectures  and 
discussion  three  hours  a  week. 
B.  Johnson 

Sociology  53.350* 
Political  Behaviour 

An  examination  of  sociological  contributions  to  the  study 
of  political  behaviour  and  of  the  relations  between  poli- 
tics and  the  social  structure,  both  in  Canada  and  in 
other  societies.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  political 
socialization,  the  class  basis  of  politics,  conflict,  mass 
movements  and  change. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term;  Evening  division,  Second  term: 
Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a  week. 
M.  Frumhartz,  B.  Johnson 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion five  hours  a  week. 

Sociology  53.351* 

Methods  of  Population  Analysis 

An  introduction  to  demographic  techniques.  Problems  in 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  population  data,  such  as 
population  censuses  and  vital  registration.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  application  of  "demographic"  methods 
(e.g.,  cohort  analysis)  to  other  areas  of  sociological 
investigation. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Sociology  53.355 
Complex  Organizations 

A  study  of  the  formal  and  informal  structure  of  modern, 
large-scale  organizations,  such  as  government,  volun- 
tary service  groups  and  industry.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  problems  of  control,  decision  making  and  com- 
munications. Attention  is  also  given  to  an  examination  of 
factors  responsible  for  the  growth  or  decline  in  historic 
bureaucratic  systems  and  to  the  influence  of  technology 
and  general  systems  theory  on  modern  organizational 
forms. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 

week. 

J.  Myles 


Sociology- Anthropology  56.358 
Conflict  and  Society 

A  comparative  study  of  the  strategies  used  by  a  number 
of  western  and  non-western  societies  to  resolve  or 
promote  conflict.  Examination  is  made  of  the  social 
conditions  that  generate  conflict,  and  the  ideas  de- 
veloped by  different  cultural  groups  to  explain  war, 
rebellion  and  revolution.  Students  are  encouraged  to  do 
original  research.  (Sociology-Anthropology  56.200*  plus 
either  Sociology  53.201*  or  Anthropology  54.201*  or  its 
equivalent  in  other  departments  are  recommended  as  a 
suitable  preparation  for  this  course.) 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 
week. 

V.  Valentine 

Sociology-Anthropology  56.360 
Social  Change  and  Modernization 

Comparative  analysis  of  social  change  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  processes  associated  with  industrializa- 
tion and  their  impact  on  social  structure.  Problems  of 
internal  and  external  obstacles  to  modernization;  the 
relations  of  different  social  groups  to  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week. 
R.  Crook,  A.  Steeves 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion five  hours  a  week. 

Anthropology  54.362 
Contemporary  Societies  of  Africa 

Anthropological  perspectives  in  the  study  of  contempor- 
ary African  societies.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  proces- 
ses of  change  in  traditional  life  styles  through  migration, 
urbanization  and  westernization.  The  main  theme  is 
modernization. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology- Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Sociology  53.370 

Research  Design  and  Data  Analysis 

An  integrated  approach  to  the  problems  involved  in  the 
analysis  of  quantitative  data.  Research  design  and  pro- 
cedure and  statistical  inference  will  be  studied.  (Suc- 
cessful completion  of  Sociology-Anthropology  56.200* 
plus  either  Sociology  53.201*  or  Anthropology  54.201* 
or  equivalent  in  other  departments  is  highly  recom- 
mended as  suitable  preparation  for  this  course.) 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  oi 
permission  of  the  Department.  | 
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Evening  division:  Lectures  and  workshop  four  hours  a 
week. 

T.  Nosanchuk 

Anthropology  54.371* 
Anthropological  Linguistics 

A  review  of  theory  and  methods  of  anthropological 
linguistics.  Emphasis  is  on  the  interdependence  between 
language  and  culture.  The  study  is  undertaken  on  a 
comparative  basis  and  includes  both  preliterate  and 
literate  groups. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week. 
C.  Laughlin 

Anthropology  54.372* 
Psychological  Anthropology 

A  cross-cultural  study  of  certain  psychological  processes 
such  as  cognition,  learning  and  perception;  an  examina- 
tion of  the  interdependence  between  culture  and  per- 
sonality. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Sociology  53.373* 
Correctional  Policy 

A  description  of  Canadian  correctional  administration 
including  prison,  parole  and  probation  with  an  emphasis 
on  conflicting  ideologies  and  the  dynamics  of  policy- 
making decisions.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  relation- 
ship between  correctional  policy  and  other  aspects  of 
the  changing  society. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  53.255  or  53.270,  or  permission 
Df  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
.hree  hours  a  week. 
I.  Vantour 

iloa|Anthropology  54.373* 
Jrban  Anthropology 

'his  seminar  enables  students  to  pursue  their  interests 
contemporary  urban  studies  from  the  viewpoint  of 
rban  anthropology.  Students  do  individual  research 
rojects  on  an  urban  group  of  their  choice  and  the 
ifferent  findings  are  then  compared  and  contrasted  with 
ontemporary  urban  anthropological  theory  and  ethnog- 
aphy.  Original  participant  observation  of  urban  groups  is 
ncouraged  where  possible. 

rerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
4.1 00,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
ec:1  ermission  of  the  Department, 
lot  off  erred  1979-80. 

pole*  I 

lent  ociology  53.375* 
ledical  Sociology 

study  of  social  factors  related  to  health  and  illness,  the 
ness  role,  relationships  between  patients  and  health 


practitioners,  and  the  organization  of  health  services. 
Attention  is  given  to  both  the  social  psychology  of  health 
and  illness  and  the  structure  of  organizations  concerned 
with  health  care. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology -Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  three 
hours  a  week. 
C.  Farmer 

Sociology  53.377* 

Sociology  of  Welfare  Institutions 

A  study  of  the  emergence  and  position  of  welfare 
institutions  in  contemporary  society  with  special  em- 
phasis on  their  relationship  to  social  change,  ideological 
conflicts  and  forms  of  organization. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology- Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Sociology  53.380 
Social  Policy 

A  study  of  social  policy  in  relation  to  social  change  and 
issues  in  Canadian  society.  This  involves  the  policy 
orientation  and  role  of  the  social  sciences,  especially 
sociology,  in  assessing  the  socio-cultural  background, 
the  processes  and  the  consequences  of  social  policy. 
Contemporary  Canadian  issues  are  considered  as  case 
studies  in  social  policy. 

Prerequisites:  Introductory  Sociology  or  Anthropology 

and  at  least  one  additional  full  Second-  or  Third-year 

course  in  Sociology,  or  equivalent  courses  in  related 

disciplines,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussion  three  hours  a 

week. 

K.  Harf 

Sociology  53.386* 

Field  Placement:  Criminology  and  Corrections  Con- 
centration 

Experience  in  an  agency  setting  which  provides  the 
basis  for  translating  the  academic  dimension  into  practi- 
cal involvement  in  various  aspects  of  corrections  and 
policy. 

Prerequisite:  Open  only  to  those  students  formally  regis- 
tered in  the  Criminology  and  Corrections  concentration. 
First  and  Second  terms. 
K.  Hatt,  J.  Vantour 

Sociology  53.388* 

An  Examination  of  Current  Issues  in  Criminal  Jus- 
tice 

A  seminar  focusing  on  conflicting  goals  among  compo- 
nents of  the  criminal  justice  system,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  correctional  institutions  and  their  alternatives, 
and  offenders'  rights. 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Sociology  53.100,  Anthropology 
54.100,  Sociology-Anthropology  56.100  or  equivalent, 
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and  Third-year  standing,  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Sociology-Anthropology  56.391  *  and  56.392* 
Course-Related  Tutorials 
See  explanatory  note  on  p.  249. 

Sociology  53.400 
Sociological  Analysis 

An  advanced  examination  of  approaches  and  problems 
in  the  comparative  analysis  of  social  structure  and  social 
process.  The  course  is  specifically  intended  for  senior 
students  with  little  or  no  background  in  sociology. 
Prerequisite:  Third-  or  Fourth-year  Honours  standing  or 
Qualifying  year  graduate  standing  or  permission  of  the 
Department.  Majors  and  Honours  students  and  Com- 
bined Majors  and  Honours  students  within  the  Depart- 
ment may  not  take  this  course  for  credit  toward  their 
degree. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Anthropology  54.410 

The  Ethnographic  Enterprise 

An  examination  of  the  premises  underlying  particular 
cases  of  empirical  work  in  Anthropology.  The  value  of 
various  anthropological  paradigms  for  the  solution  of 
standard  ethnographic  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing,  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Seminars  two  hours  a  week. 

J.  Keil 

Sociology-Anthropology  56.41 1 

Selected  Problems  in  Mass  Communication  Analysis 

In  a  given  year,  selected  policies  and  practices  of  media 
and  regulatory  institutions  are  considered.  Issues  may 
include  the  nature  of  the  political  process,  national 
sovereignty,  national  identity  or  cultural  values,  in  rela- 
tion to  mass  communications.  (Also  listed  as  Mass 
Communication  27.41 1 .) 

Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  standing  in  Honours  Mass 
Communication  or  permission  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism or  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropolo- 
gy- 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 
T.  McPhail  (Journalism) 

Sociology  53.443 

Selected  Problems  in  the  Uses  of  Sociology 

An  examination  of  selected  problems  in  the  relation 
between  Sociology  as  a  discipline  and  the  uses  to  which 
it  has  been  and  may  be  put.  The  latter  include,  for 
example,  social  criticism  and  controversy,  popular 
sociology,  social/public  policy,  applied  sociology,  ex- 
perimentation and  evaluation,  and  social  intervention. 
The  seminar  inquires  into  the  sociological  contributions 
to  one  or  another  of  these  activities,  the  problems  on 
translation  that  are  encountered  and  the  criteria  by 
which  they  may  be  assessed.  Consideration  is  also 
given  to  the  shaping  of  the  discipline  that  takes  place  in 
the  process. 


Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing,  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
A.  Podgorecki 

Sociology  53.445* 

Modern  National  Societies  as  Total  Systems 

An  examination  of  modern  societies  as  total  systems  i 
with  particular  reference  to  their  more  significant  modes 
of  variation.  Consideration  is  given  both  to  the  available 
theoretical  models  and  to  selected  empirical  cases. 
Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing,  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week, 
ft  Crook 

Sociology  53.446* 

Selected  Problems  in  Stratification  and  Mobility 

An  examination  of  selected  theoreticaKand  empirical 
problems  in  the  study  of  social  stratification  and  mobility. 
Topics  discussed  may  incluo>^recent  developments  in 
the  theory  and  methodology  of  social  stratification  and 
mobility,  cross-culturaj/comparisons,  and  changes  over 
time  in  social  apa  ethnic  stratification  in  selected 
societies. 

PrerequisitesyFourth-year  Honours  or  Qualifying  year 
M.A.  standfng,  Sociology  53.345*  or  permission  of  the 
Departpient. 

Davxwision,  Second  term:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
J.  /Porter 
• 

Sociology  53.450* 

Advanced  Research  Methodology 

An  advanced  study  of  specific  methodological  or  statisti- 
cal problems  in  social  research.  Stuctepts  are  expected 
to  participate  in  a  seminar  project^  which  the  topic 
varies  from  year  to  year.  Amopgthe  topics  which  may 
be  included  are:  secondarydera  analysis,  elite  interview- 
ing, participant  and  othermodes  of  observation,  con- 
struction of  attitude  9dales  and  multivariate  analysis. 
Topic  for  1979-80:  Evaluation  Research.  An  examination 
of  selected  theoretical  and  empirical  problems  in  plan- 
ning and  conducting  evaluation  research.  Contemporary 
Canadian  programs  are  used  for  case  studies. 
Prerequisites:  Socio logy-Anthropo logy  56.200*  and  one 
of  either/Anthropology  54.201*,  Sociology  53.201*  or 
53.370,/or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division,  Second  term:  Seminar  two  hours  a 
week. 
C.  Steffens 

Summer  1979,  Evening  division:  Lectures  and  Workshop 
five  hours  a  week. 

Sociology  53.451  * 
Substantive  Demography 

An  application  of  demographic  models  to  the  study  of 
the  interrelations  of  demographic  and  other  phenomena. 
Students  are  expected  to  apply  demographic  techniques 
and  conceptual  frameworks  to  the  investigation  of  a 
substantive  problem. 
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Prerequisite:  Sociology  53.351*,  or  permission  of  the 

Department. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Sociology  53.456* 

Selected  Problems  in  Urban  Studies 

An  intensive  examination  of  one  or  more  problems  in  the 
i  general  area  of  urban  studies,  such  as  the  role  of  urban 
i  planners,  grass-roots  movements  in  urban  communities, 
i  ecological  and  other  environmental  phenomena  as- 
sociated with  urban  growth, 
i  Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Sociology  53.461  * 

Selected  Problems  in  the  Study  of  Deviance 

A  critical  examination  of  current  theory  and  research  on 
!  some  specific  type  of  deviance,  such  as  crime,  sexual 

deviance,  the  use  of  alcohol,  non-medical  drug  usage, 
!  mental  illness,  political  corruption,  etc.  Topic  for  1979- 
:  80:  Patterns  of  Alcohol  Use.  This  course  has  two  basic 
I  objectives:  (1)  to  provide  information  concerning  the  use 
:  and  abuse  of  beverage  alcohol,  and  (2)  to  demonstrate 

the  application  of  a  variety  of  social  science  theories  and 
I  methods  to  the  study  of  a  problem  area.  The  study  of 
s  the  use  of  beverage  alcohol  is  considered  as  both  a 

"dependent  variable"  and  as  an  "indicator".  A  critical 

assessment  of  methods  used  to  study  the  use  and 

abuse  of  alcohol  is  emphasized  throughout  the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing  or  permission 

of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

■  F.  Hughes 

(  Sociology-Anthropology  56.465* 

I  Selected  Problems  in  the  Study  of  Ethnic  and  Race 
t  Relations 

t  An  intensive  examination  of  certain  aspects  of  ethnic 
I  and  race  relations  and  conflict  as  they  relate  to  the 
I  concept  of  plural  society,  to  the  revival  of  ethnic  and 

■  racial  prejudice  against  recent  immigrants  to  post- 
|  industrial  societies  and  to  the  emergence  of  ethnic 

consciousness  and  nationalism.  Topic  for  1979-80:  The 
l  Caribbean. 

I   Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing  or  permission 

of  the  Department. 
I   Day  division,  Second  term:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 

J.  Manyoni 

\   Anthropology  54.470* 

Selected  Problems  in  the  Study  of  New  World  In- 
dians and  Eskimos 

An  in-depth  examination  of  several  Indian  and  Eskimo 
societies.  Attention  is  given  to  both  change  and  persis- 
tence in  social  and  cultural  patterns  within  the  historical 
period,  as  well  as  to  the  contemporary  conditions  under 
which  Indians  and  Eskimos  live.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  native  peoples  of  Canada  and  other  areas  of  the 
Americas. 


Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term;  Evening  division,  Second  term: 
Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
G.  Rowley,  V.  Valentine 

Anthropology  54.475* 

Contemporary  Problems  in  Anthropology 

Topic  for  1979-80:  The  Anthropology  of  Sex  Roles.  An 
examination  of  male  and  female  roles  and  statuses  in 
relation  to  societal  factors  such  as  economic  production, 
decision  making,  and  ideology.  Emphasis  is  on  the  study 
of  females  in  non-western  pre-industrial  societies  and 
charges  of  male  bias  and  ethnocentrism  in  anthropology 
are  examined.  The  course  considers  the  notion  of  "univ- 
ersal sex  oppression"  and  current  debates  challenging 
such  a  view. 

Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
J.  Keil 

Anthropology  54.476* 

Contemporary  Problems  in  Anthropology 

Topic  for  1979-80:  Biogenetic  Structuralism.  The  course 
examines  basic  neuroanthropology  as  it  relates  to 
mammalian  and  human  cognition.  Particular  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  evolution  of  the  hominid  brain  and  its 
manifestation  in  the  emergence  of  society  and  culture. 
The  relationship  between  biogenetic  structural  theory 
and  the  work  of  sociologists  is  also  examined.  The 
course  is  also  concerned  with  the  methodology  entailed 
by  biogenetic  structuralism,  both  in  fieldwork  and  in 
generating  explanations  for  certain  heretofore  intractable 
problems  in  anthropology  (i.e.,  incest  taboo,  ritual,  myth, 
kinship  and  amity,  etc.). 

Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  Honours  standing,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Seminar  two  hours  a 
week. 

C.  Laugh  I  'm 

Socio logy-Anthropo logy  56.478* 
Anthropology  of  the  Polar  Basin 

A  comparative  study  of  the  social  and  cultural  an- 
thropology of  the  native  peoples  indigenous  to  the  Polar 
Basin.  Emphases  are  placed  on  similarities  and  differ- 
ences in  social  structure,  cultural  forms  and  moderniza- 
tion in  Canada,  Alaska,  Greenland,  U.S.S.R.  and  North- 
ern Europe.  Questions  related  to  administrative  policy 
concerning  land  rights,  participation  in  modern  resource 
development  projects  and  the  development  of  nativistic 
movements  are  also  examined. 

Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing,  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Seminar  two  hours  a  week. 
G.  Rowley 
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Sociology  53.485* 

Contemporary  Problems  in  Sociology 

Selected  problems  in  Sociology,  not  ordinarily  treated  in 
the  regular  course  program.  The  choice  of  problems 
varies  from  year  to  year. 

Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Sociology  53.486* 

Contemporary  Problems  in  Sociology 

Selected  problems  in  Sociology,  not  ordinarily  treated  in 
the  regular  course  program.  The  choice  of  topics  varies 
from  year  to  year. 

Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Sociology  53.491*  and  53.492* 
Anthropology  54.491  *  and  54.492* 
Tutorial  in  Sociology  or  Anthropology 

Courses  designed  to  permit  a  student  to  pursue  his  or 
her  interests  in  a  selected  area  of  sociology  or  an- 
thropology. The  student  prepares  papers  as  the  basis 
for  discussion  with  the  tutor. 

Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Tutorial  hours  arranged. 

Sociology  53.495,  Anthropology  54.495 
Honours  Practicum 

At  the  end  of  their  final  year,  Honours  candidates  are 
required  to  present  a  major  research  essay.  For  Hon- 
ours students  in  Anthropology,  and  for  those  Honours 
students  in  Sociology  who  choose  this  option,  this  re- 
quirement is  met  through  the  Practicum.  Students  pre- 
sent their  essay  proposals  for  discussion  and  criticism  to 
fellow  students  and  faculty  and  report  periodically  upon 
the  paper's  progress.  Common  problems  of  conceptuali- 
zation, research  design,  analysis  and  interpretation  are 
taken  up  for  consideration. 
Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing. 
B.  Cox,  J.  Myles 

Sociology  53.498 
Honours  Essay 

At  the  end  of  their  final  year,  Honours  candidates  are 
required  to  present  a  major  research  essay.  For  Hon- 
ours students  in  Sociology  the  Honours  Essay,  carried 
out  under  a  faculty  supervisor,  is  one  way  of  meeting 
this  requirement.  Early  in  the  year  and  in  consultation 
with  the  Co-ordinator  of  Honours  (Sociology),  the  stu- 
dent selects  or  is  assigned  a  supervisor.  The  student  is 
orally  examined  upon  the  Essay  after  its  submission. 
Prerequisite:  Final-year  Honours  standing. 
Hours  arranged. 


Graduate  Courses 


Final-year  Honours  students  are  encouraged  to  take  one 
or  more  graduate  seminars  which  are  available  to  them 
with  the  permission  of  the  Department.  In  particular, 
their  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following: 

53.500*  Traditional  Theory:  Marx's  Sociology 

53.501  *  Traditional  Theory:  Durkheim  and  Weber 

54.504*  Ecological  Anthropology 

53.507*  Social  Change  and  Economic  Development 

54.508*  Structural  Anthropology 

53.520*  Comparative  Social  Systems 

53.525    Canadian  Society 

53.529*  Sociology  of  Science  and  Technology 

53.540*  Political  Sociology 

53.585*  Selected  Topics:  Social  Movements  and  In- 
dustrial Change 

53.586*  Selected  Topics:  Sociology  of  Law 

54.587*  Selected  Topics:  Anthropology  of  Canadian 

Politics 


Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  Day  and  Even- 
ing Divisions 


Summer  1980  (tentative) 
Day 

56.100,  53.210,  56.220,  53.270,  56.305,  53.315,  56.320 
54.331*.  53.373*. 

Evening 

53.100,  54.100,  56.200*.  53.201*.  54.225,  56.241 
53.255*.  53.256*.  53.270,  53.306,  54.318*,  54.319* 
53.360. 

At  least  one  of  the  introductory  courses  (Sociolog; 
53.100,  Anthropology  54.100  or  Sociology-Anthropolog 
56.100)  will  be  given  every  Summer  in  both  divisions. 

Every  Summer  one  of  the  required  theory  courses  wi 
be  given,  alternating  between  Day  and  Evening  div 
sions.  Other  offerings  will  depend  upon  department? 
capabilities  and  student  interest  and  demand.  A  variet 
of  types  and  levels  of  courses  will  be  offered  each  year 

Fall-Winter  Session  Evening  Division 
The  introductory  courses  (Sociology  53.100,  Anthropo 
ogy  54.100,  Sociology- Anthropology  56.100)  are  off  ere 
every  year  in  one  or  more  sections.  One  of  the  require 
methods  courses  (Sociology-Anthropology  56.200*  an 
either  Sociology  53.201  *  or  Anthropology  54.201  *)  an 
one  of  the  required  theory  courses  (Sociology 
Anthropology  56.305,  Sociology  53.306  and  Anthropo 
ogy  54.310)  will  be  offered  in  every  Evening  sessioi 
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The  specific  courses  will  rotate  year  by  year,  so  that 
each  of  the  methods  courses  will  have  been  offered  in 
the  Evening  over  a  two-year  period  and  each  of  the 
theory  courses  over  a  three-year  period. 

A  number  of  other  courses  will  be  offered  with  some 
frequency  as  well,  depending  upon  departmental 
capabilities  and  student  interest  and  demand.  In  any 
given  year  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  ensure  a  variety 
of  types  and  levels. 


Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 


Institute  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 


For  details  of  program  offered  by  the  Institute  see  pp. 
185-187. 


Courses  Offered 


Soviet  Studies  55.400* 
Aspects  of  Eastern  Europe 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  in  aspects  of  the  study  of 
Eastern  Europe  with  specific  content  dependent  on  the 
current  emphasis  and  resources  of  the  program  of  the 
Institute.  Recommended  for  the  Institute  of  Soviet  and 
East  European  Studies  Honours  students. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Soviet  Studies  55.401  *  . 
Aspects  of  Eastern  Europe 

See  description  of  Soviet  Studies  55.400*. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Soviet  Studies  55.402* 
Aspects  of  Eastern  Europe 

See  description  of  Soviet  Studies  55.400*. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Soviet  Studies  55.490 

Tutorial  in  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Institute. 

Soviet  Studies  55.498 
Honours  Essay 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Institute. 
Soviet  Studies  55.500 

Interdisciplinary  Seminar  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe 

May  be  taken  in  either  the  First  or  Second  term  for 
half-course  credit,  or  in  both  terms  for  full-course  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Institute. 


Faculty  of  Engineering 


Faculty  of  Engineering 


Officers  of  the  Faculty 


Dean 

M.C.  de  Malherbe 

Assistant  Dean  (Academic) 
To  be  announced 

Assistant  to  the  Dean  (Administration)  and  Faculty  Re- 
gistrar 
D.W.  Goss 

Assistant  Faculty  Registrar 
S.M.  Cotter 

Departmental  Chairmen 

Civil  Engineering 
J.  Adjeleian 

Electronics 
A.R.  Booth royd 

Mechanical  and  Aeronautical  Engineering 
H.I.H.  Saravanamuttoo 

Systems  Engineering  and  Computing  Science 
J.S.  Riordon 

Co-ordinator  of  Computing  Science 
J.E.  Neilson 


Bachelor  of  Engineering  Degree  Program 


The  Bachelor  of  Engineering  degree  is  awarded  on 
successful  completion  of  a  four-year  program  of  studies. 
In  the  first  three  years  the  emphasis  is  on  fundamental 
mathematical,  physical  and  engineering  sciences  and  on 
basic  engineering.  In  the  Fourth  year  of  the  B.Eng., 
curriculum  options  are  offered  allowing  specialization  in 
Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  engineering  programs  of  study  offered  at  Carleton 
University  meet  the  academic  requirements  for  profes- 
sional engineering  registration  by  the  Association  of 
Professional  Engineers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario;  they 
also  meet  the  academic  requirements  for  professional 
registration  in  the  provinces  of  Alberta,  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba,  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Quebec,  Saskatchewan  and  the 
Yukon. 


Admission  Requirements 


Qualifying  University  Year 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma.  A  I 
70%  average  must  be  presented  on  a  minimum  of  10  |Ti 
Advanced  or  Enriched  Phase  credits  at  Levels  3  and  4,  t" 
including  an  appropriate  preparation  in  Chemistry,  j 
Physics  and  Level  4  Mathematics. 

ml 

First  Year 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honours  Graduation  Dip-  |j 
loma  with  a  minimum  60%  average  and  including  Func-  k 
tions,  Calculus,  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

A  student  unable  to  meet  the  foregoing  specific  course  " 
requirements  but  otherwise  admissible  to  Carleton  Uni-  "* 
versity  may  be  admitted,  but  will  be  required  to  satisfy  " 
the  outstanding  requirements  at  the  Qualifying  University  - 
year  level. 

Advanced  Standing  la) 

w  k 

Applications  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  to  the 
Second  or  subsequent  years  of  the  program  leading  to  j 
the  Bachelor  of  Engineering  degree  will  be  evaluated  on  " 
an  individual  basis. 

Mature  Matriculation 

Persons  who  lack  the  normal  entrance  requirements  as 
published  in  this  Calendar  but  who  have  been  away 
from  full-time  studies  for  a  minimum  of  two  years  and 
are  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  by  December  31  of 
the  year  in  which  they  wish  to  enrol,  may  receive 
consideration  for  admission  to  a  degree  program. 

Proficiency  in  English 

Since  the  instructional  language  of  the  University  is 
English,  applicants  must  be  able  to  understand  and  be 
understood  in  English,  both  written  and  oral.  Applicants 
whose  mother  tongue  is  other  than  English  must  clearly 
exhibit  this  ability. 

Enrolment  Limitation 

Applicants  should  note  that  in  view  of  limited  human  anc 
physical  resources,  meeting  the  admission  requirements! 
can  only  establish  eligibility  for  selection  to  the  Faculty 
of  Engineering. 
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lalifying  University  Year 


Lectures  and 

Laboratory  and 

Tutorials 

Problem  Analysis 

"erm 

I 

II 

II 

55.010    Introductory  Chemistry 

3 

3 

3 

3 

J9.006*  Functions  and  Relations 

4 

59.007*  Introductory  Calculus 

4 

'5.010    Pre-University  Physics 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Elective* 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Elective* 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Hours  per  week 

16 

16 

12 

12 

The  hours  per  week  for  electives  will  vary  depending 
jpon  the  electives  chosen  which  must  be  selected  from: 

i)  Courses  approved  for  a  Qualifying  University  year 
science  program; 

b)  Engineering  88.100; 

c)  Engineering  94.165. 


Students  completing  one  or  both  of  the  Engineering 
subjects  listed  above  (normally  taken  as  part  of  the  First 
year  program)  will  substitute  the  appropriate  number  of 
electives  for  these  in  their  First  year  program. 
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First  Year 


Lectures  and 

Laboratory  and 

Course 

Tutorials 

Problem  Analysis 

Weight 

Term 

I 

II 

I 

II 

65.111*  Chemistry  for  Engineering  Students 

3 

3 

5 

75.100    Introductory  Physics 

3 

3 

3 

3 

10 

69.107*  Elementary  Calculus  1  (Note  a) 

5 

5 

69.117*  Elementary  Algebra  (Note  a) 

5 

5 

82.111*  Engineering  Analysis 

3 

3 

5 

88.100    Engineering  Graphics  and  Design 

2 

2 

4 

4 

9 

94.165    Introduction  to  Computers 

3 

3 

1 

1 

8 

Elective,  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 

3 

3 

7 

Total  Course  Weight 

54 

Hours  per  week 

19 

19 

11 

11 

Note  a 

All  students  enrolling  in  First-year  Mathematics  will  be 
placed  in  an  appropriate  course  at  the  commencement 
of  classes. 

Students  who  require  additional  instruction  in  Mathema- 
tics, as  revealed  by  a  placement  test  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Mathematics,  will  be  registered  in 
Mathematics  69.106*. 

Upon  successfully  completing  Mathematics  69.106*  stu- 
dents will  proceed  into  Mathematics  69.107*  followed 
by,  or  concurrent  with,  69.117*.  Students  who  are 
required  to  take  Mathematics  69.106*  may  receive  cre- 
dit for  one-half  of  the  Scientific  Elective  referred  to  in 
Item  2  under  Elective  courses,  p.  276. 


Students  not  placed  in  Mathematics  69.106*  will  register 
in  69.107*  followed  by,  or  concurrent  with  69.117*. 

Elective  Courses 

Elective  courses  are  described  in  the  booklet,  A  Guide 
to  Choosing  Electives  in  the  Engineering  Program,  av- 
ailable from  the  Engineering  Faculty  Registrar's  Office. 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  Electives 

See  Note  under  Elective  Courses,  p.  276. 
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Second  Year 


Lectures  and 

Laboratory  and 

Course 

Tutorials 

Problem  Analysis 

Weight 

Term 

I 

II 

I 

II 

69.201    Intermediate  Calculus 

4 

4 

9 

82.220*  Mechanics  of  Materials  1 

o 

3 

6 

88.211*  Dynamics 

3 

3 

6 

88.230*  Introductory  Fluid  Mechanics 

3 

3/2 

5 

88.240*  Introductory  Thermodynamics 

3 

3 

6 

88.270*  Elements  of  Materials  Engineering 

3 

3 

6 

94.261  *  Electrical  Energy  Conversion 

3 

3 

6 

94.265*  Computer  Methods  in  Engineering 

2 

3/2 

4 

97.251*  Circuits  and  Signals 

3 

3 

6 

Elective,  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 

3 

3 

7 

Total  Course  Weight 

61 

Hours  per  week 

19 

18 

10V2 

10V2 

3/2  indicates  3  hours  alternate  weeks 
Elective  Courses 

Elective  courses  are  described  in  the  booklet,  A  Guide 
to  Choosing  Electives  in  the  Engineering  Program,  av- 
ailable from  the  Engineering  Faculty  Registrar's  Office. 
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Third  Year 


Lectures  and 

Laboratory  and 

Course 

Tutorials 

Problem  Analysis 

Weight 

Term 

1 

II 

I 

II 

Mathematics,  Two  Electives  (Note  a) 

3 

3 

8 

82.322*  Mechanics  of  Materials  II 

3 

3 

6 

88.323*  Engineering  Design  Studies 

2 

3 

5 

88.333*  Fluid  Mechanics  and  Heat  Transfer 

3 

3 

6 

94.360*  Dynamics  of  Linear  Systems 

3 

3 

6 

97.357*  Electronics  1 

3 

3 

6 

Elective*,  Engineering  or  Scientific 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective*,  Engineering  or  Scientific 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective*,  Engineering  or  Scientific 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective*,  Engineering  or  Scientific 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective,  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 

3 

3 

7 

Total  Course  Weight 

60 

Hours  per  week 

17 

17 

10V 2 

10V2 

3/2  indicates  3  hours  alternate  weeks 


Note  a 

Mathematics:  any  two  of  Mathematics  69.257*  (Introduc- 
tion to  Statistics),  69.305*  (Functions  of  a  Complex 
Variable),  69.306*  (Mathematical  Methods  I),  Engineer- 
ing 94.366*  (Computer  Applications). 

Electives 

While  the  Engineering  program  at  Carleton  is  based  on 
a  three-year  common  core  followed  by  a  year  of 
specialized  study  in  Civil,  Electrical  or  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, students  with  particular  interest  in  one  of 
these  branches  may  use  the  elective  portion  of  the 
program  to  specialize  their  studies  in  their  field  of 


interest.  This  may  involve  enrolling  in  required  courses 
from  a  higher  year  as  electives,  although  care  should  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  prerequisite  requirements  are  met. 
Such  courses,  if  successfully  completed,  are  replaced  by 
electives  in  the  higher  year  and  thereby  allow  greater 
specialization. 

The  program  descriptions  for  the  Third  and  Fourth  years 
give  further  details  on  courses  particularly  oriented  to- 
wards Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Scientific,  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  elective 
courses  are  described  in  the  booklet,  A  Guide  to  Choos- 
ing Electives  in  the  Engineering  Program,  available  from 
the  Engineering  Faculty  Registrar's  Office. 
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Engineering  Electives 

Courses  for  which  Third-year  students  often  have  the 
necessary  prerequisites  may  be  grouped  according  to 
the  specialized  fields  of  engineering  as  follows.  Further 
information  on  elective  courses  is  found  in  A  Guide  to 
Choosing  Electives  in  the  Engineering  Program. 

Civil  Engineering 


Surveying 

Hydrology 

Urban  Planning 

Highway  Engineering 

Transportation 

Transportation  Geography 

Measurement  and  Instrumentation  in  Engineer- 


82.104* 
82.331* 
82.333* 
82.429* 
82.434* 
82.435* 
88.301* 
ing 

88.371*  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Materials  En- 
gineering I 

88.372*  Engineering  Materials 

88.41 1  *  Strength  Analysis 

88.412*  Failure  Analysis  and  Non-Destruction  Testing 

88.414*  Vibration  Analysis 

88.430*  Control  of  Noise  Pollution 

88.447*  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Air  Conditioning 

88.472*  Manufacturing  Processes  —  Deformation 

94.205*  Industrial  Engineering  I 

94.305*  Industrial  Engineering  II 

Electrical  Engineering 

88.301*  Measurement  and  Instrumentation  in  Engineer- 
ing 

88.430*  Control  of  Noise  Pollution 

88.472*  Manufacturing  Processes  —  Deformation 

94.205*  Industrial  Engineering  I 

94.303*  Real-Time  Computing  Systems 

94.305*  Industrial  Engineering  li 

94.310*  Systems  Analysis 

94.362*  Electrical  Power  Circuits  and  Machines 

94.366*  Computer  Applications 

94.466*  Switching  Circuits 

97.358*  Integrated  Circuit  Electronics 

97.475*  Electronic  Properties  of  Materials 

Computing  Science  courses  see  p.  399. 


Mechanical  Engineering 

82.104*  Surveying 

82.434*  Transportation 

88.301*  Measurement  and  Instrumentation  in  Engineer- 
ing 

88.371*  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Materials  En- 
gineering I 

88.372*  Engineering  Materials 

88.406*  Introduction  to  Vehicle  Engineering 

88.41 1  *  Strength  Analysis 

88.412*  Failure  Analysis  and  Non-Destruction  Testing 

88.414*  Vibration  Analysis 

88.430*  Control  of  Noise  Pollution 

88.447*  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Air  Conditioning 

88.472*  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Materials  En- 
gineering II 

94.205*  Industrial  Engineering  I 

94.305*  Industrial  Engineering  II 

94.362*  Electrical  Power  Circuits  and  Machines 

94.366*  Computer  Applications 
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Fourth  Year  (Civil  Engineering  Option) 


Lectures  and 

Laboratory  and 

Course 

Tutorials 

Problem  Analysis 

Weight 

Term 

i 

ii 
ii 

1 

II 

82.497    Engineering  Project 

4 

6 

c 
D 

82.420*  Structural  Analysis  1 

3 

3/2 

5 

82.423*  Reinforced  Concrete  1 

3 

3/2 

5 

82.425*  Design  of  Structural  Steel  Components 

3 

3/2 

5 

82.428*  Geotechnical  Engineering 

3 

3/2 

5 

82.480*  Resources  Planning 

2 

3 

Elective*,  Engineering  (Note  a) 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective*,  Engineering  (Note  a) 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective*,  Engineering  (Note  a) 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective*,  Engineering  (Note  a) 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective*,  Engineering  or  Scientific  (Note  a) 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective*,  Engineering  or  Scientific  (Note  a) 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective,  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 

3 

3 

7 

Total  Course  Weight  60 


Hours  per  week      .  17  15  11V2  13V2 


3/2  indicates  3  hours  alternate  weeks 
Note  a 

Students  must  elect  at  least  two  of  Engineering  82.429* 
(Highway  Engineering),  82.333*  (Urban  Planning),  or 
82.434*  (Transportation). 


Civil  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  plan- 
ning, design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  engineer- 
ing works  of  all  kinds,  such  as  bridges,  buildings,  dams, 
airports,  highways,  railways,  subways,  harbours,  water 
supply  and  sewage  treatment  systems.  Civil  engineers 
are  employed  in  all  levels  of  government,  consulting 
offices,  contracting  firms,  and  the  supply  industries  in 
positions  of  wide  technical  and  administrative  responsi- 
bility. 

At  Carleton  University,  students  in  their  final  year  in  the 
Civil  Engineering  option  will  build  upon  the  broad 
background  in  Engineering  developed  in  the  common 
program  of  the  first  three  years.  The  program  of  the 
Fourth  year  requires  the  students  to  study  in  the  general 
areas  of  structural  engineering,  transportation,  and  soil 
mechanics.  The  students  are  also  encouraged  to  make 
use  of  all  available  elective  courses  to  obtain  as  broad  a 
background  in  Civil  Engineering  as  is  possible. 

Electives 

82.104*  Surveying 

82.331*  Hydrology 

82.333*  Urban  Planning 

82.421*  Structural  Analysis  II 

82.422*  Structural  Design  in  Timber 

82.424*  Soil  Mechanics 

82.426*  Design  of  Steel  Structures 

82.427*  Reinforced  Concrete  II 

82.429*  Highway  Engineering 

82.430*  Structural  Planning  in  Architecture 

82.431*  Foundation  Engineering 

82.434*  Transportation 

82.435*  Transportation  Geography 

82.437*  Hydraulics  of  Municipal  Waste  Water  Systems 

88.301*  Measurement  and  Instrumentation  in  Engineer- 
ing 

88.371*  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Materials  En- 
gineering I 

88.372*  Engineering  Materials 

88.411*  Strength  Analysis 

88.412*  Failure  Analysis  and  Non-Destruction  Testing 

88.414*  Vibration  Analysis 

88.430*  Control  of  Noise  Pollution 

88  443*  Energy  Conversion  and  Power  Generation 

88.447*  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Air  Conditioning 

88.472*  Manufacturing  Processes  —  Deformation 

94.205*  Industrial  Engineering  I 

94.305*  Industrial  Engineering  II 

94.366*  Computer  Applications 

94.415*  Engineering  Management 
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Fourth  Year  (Electrical  Engineering  Option) 


Lectures  and 

Laboratory  and 

Course 

Tutorials 

Problem  Analysis 

Weight 

Term 

1 

II 

I 

II 

94.497  or  97.497  Engineering  Project 

— 

4 

6 

6 

QA  4R1  *  Rinn?il  Prnpp^^inn 

3 

3/2 

c 

\J 

94.455*  Automatic  Control  Systems  1 

3 

3/2 

5 

Q7  4^/3*  Flpptrip  Tran<imi^^inn  anH  Rariiatinn 

17/  .*rJJ       L_  lOL/ 1 1  IL>    1  1  CM  IO  J 1 IIOO IUI  1  CU  i\J   IiCHJIClllL/l  1 

3 

3/2 

«; 

<j 

97.454*  Electromagnetic  Fields 

3 

4 

97.458*  Electronics  II 

3 

4V2 

7 

97.468*  Solid  State  Electronics 

3 

3/2 

5 

Elective*,  Engineering  or  Scientific  (Note  a) 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective*,  Engineering  or  Scientific  (Note  a) 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective*,  Engineering  or  Scientific  (Note  a) 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective*,  Engineering  or  Scientific  (Note  a) 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective,  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 

3 

3 

7 

Total  Course  Weight 

60 

Hours  per  week 

17 

15 

13 

13V2 

60 

3/2  indicates  3  hours  alternate  weeks 
Note  a 

Students  must  take  Engineering  94.466*  (Switching  Cir- 
cuits) in  either  term  of  Fourth  year  if  credit  has  not 
already  been  received  for  this  course. 


Electrical  Engineering 

Electrical  engineers  are  engaged  in  research,  design, 
and  development  associated  with  a  wide  variety  of 
electrical  apparatus  and  systems.  Examples  include 
electronics,  circuit  design  and  fabrication,  communica- 
tions, power  systems,  and  the  design  and  application  of 
computers.  Opportunities  exist  for  electrical  engineers  in 
industry,  government,  and  education,  as  well  as  private 
consulting. 

At  Carleton  University,  the  first  three  years  of  the 
Engineering  program  provide  a  broad  common 
background  of  technical  fundamentals.  The  Fourth  year 
of  Electrical  Engineering  concentrates  primarily  on  elec- 
tronics, electromagnetics,  control  and  communications. 
In  addition,  Electrical  Engineering  students  may  further 
enhance  their  specialized  knowledge  by  choosing  En- 
gineering electives  throughout  the  program  in  the  areas 
of  electronics,  materials,  systems,  and  computing. 

Electives 

88.301*  Measurement  and  Instrumentation  in  Engineer- 
ing 

88.430*  Control  of  Noise  Pollution 

88.443*  Energy  Conversion  and  Power  Generation 

88.472*  Manufacturing  Processes  —  Deformation 

94.205*  Industrial  Engineering  I 

94.303*  Real-Time  Computing  Systems 

94.305*  Industrial  Engineering  II 

94.310*  Systems  Analysis 

94.362*  Electrical  Power  Circuits  and  Machines 

94.366*  Computer  Applications 

94.405*  Discrete  Simulation  and  its  Applications 

94.415*  Engineering  Management 

94.456*  Automatic  Control  Systems  II 

94.457*  Introduction  to  the  Architecture  of  Computer 

Systems 

94.461*  Programmable  Logic  Systems 

94.466*  Switching  Circuits 

94.480*  Introduction  to  Software  Engineering 

94.481*  Software  Engineering  Project 

97.459*  Radio  and  Microwave  Link  Engineering 

97.469*  Semiconductor  Devices  and  Circuits 

97.475*  Electronic  Properties  of  Materials 

97.478*  Integrated  Circuit  Electronics 
Computing  Science  courses  see  p.  399. 
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Fourth  Year  (Mechanical  Engineering  Option) 


Lectures  and  Laboratory  and  Course 


Tutorials 

Problem  Analysis 

Weight 

Term                                                                        1            II                1  II 

88.497    Engineering  Project 

4 

6 

6 

88.402*  Machine  Design  and  Practice 

3 

3 

6 

88.403*  Mechanical  Systems  Design 

3 

3 

6 

88.404*  Dynamics  of  Machinery 

2 

3/2 

4 

88.440*  Applied  Thermodynamics 

3 

3/2 

5 

88.446*  Heat  Transfer 

3 

3/2 

5 

Elective*,  Engineering 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective*,  Engineering 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective*,  Engineering 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective*,  Engineering  or  Scientific 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective*,  Engineering  or  Scientific 

2 

3/2 

4 

Elective,  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 

3 

3 

7 

Total  Course  Weight 

59 

Hours  per  week 

15 

15 

13 

15 

3/2  indicates  3  hours  alternate  weeks 
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Mechanical  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering  by  its  nature  is  a  highly  diver- 
sified discipline,  encompassing  a  range  of  activities  from 
manufacturing  processes  and  design  to  energy  conver- 
sion and  conservation.  The  main  topic  areas  of  the 
discipline  are  solid  mechanics  and  materials,  fluid 
mechanics  and  thermo-sciences  which  together  provide 
the  breadth  necessary  for  the  graduate  mechanical 
engineer. 

At  Carleton  University,  students  in  their  final  year  in  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  option  will  build  upon  the  broad 
background  in  Engineering  developed  in  the  common 
core  program  of  the  first  three  years.  In  addition  to  the 
continued  major  emphasis  on  design,  dynamics,  ther- 
modynamics and  heat  transfer  the  student  can  choose 
elective  courses  which  span  a  wide  range  of  applied 
subjects  like  noise  control,  energy  conversion  and  power 
generation,  manufacturing  processes,  vehicle  technolo- 
gy, aerodynamics  and  flight  mechanics,  automatic  con- 
trols, etc.  which  reflect  the  wide  range  of  interests  of 
faculty  members  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  and 
Aeronautical  Engineering.  In  addition,  the  final  year 
student  completes  a  major  project  on  a  topic  of  current 
interest  in  Mechanical  and  Aeronautical  Engineering. 

Electives 

82.104*  Surveying 
82.434*  Transportation 
82.436*  Hydraulics  Structures 

82.437*  Hydraulics  of  Municipal  Waste  Water  Systems 
88.301  *  Measurement  and  Instrumentation  in  Engineer- 
ing 

88.371*  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Materials  En- 
gineering I 

88.372*  Engineering  Materials 

88.406*  Introduction  to  Vehicle  Engineering 

88.41 1  *  Strength  Analysis 

88.412*  Failure  Analysis  and  Non-Destruction  Testing 

88.414*  Vibration  Analysis 

88.430*  Control  of  Noise  Pollution 

88.432*  Fluid  Dynamics 

88.435*  Fluid  Machinery 

88.437*  Mechanics  of  Flight 

88.441*  Power  Plant  Analysis 

88.443*  Energy  Conversion  and  Power  Generation 

88.447*  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Air  Conditioning 

88.452*  Mechanical  Feedback  Control  Systems 

88.472*  Manufacturing  Processes  —  Deformation 

94.205*  Industrial  Engineering  I 

94.305*  Industrial  Engineering  II 

94.362*  Electrical  Power  Circuits  and  Machines 

94.366*  Computer  Applications 

94.415*  Engineering  Management 

94.456*  Automatic  Control  Systems  II 


General  Information 


The  study  of  Engineering  is  necessarily  structured. 
Upper-year  courses  are  built  on  the  material  studied  in 
the  previous  years  and  the  approach  taken  is,  of  course, 
more  advanced.  The  undergraduate  program  require- 
ments are  shown  below,  divided  into  four  years.  A 
full-time  student  normally  takes  six  full  courses  or  equi- 
valent, and  must  take  at  least  five  courses  each  year 
unless  given  special  permission  by  the  Faculty  of  En- 
gineering. 

When  a  student  first  registers  in  the  Faculty  of  Engineer- 
ing he  or  she  is  assigned  a  faculty  member  who  acts  as 
the  faculty  adviser.  The  adviser  usually  counsels  the 
student  for  the  duration  of  the  undergraduate  program. 
This  counselling  includes  program  requirements,  selec- 
tion of  electives,  and  course  and  program  approvals. 
Students  are  advised  to  consult  with  their  faculty  advis- 
ers on  a  regular  basis,  but  this  does  not  preclude 
seeking  advice  and  assistance  from  other  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

Progress  through  the  program  is  by  means  of  a  modified 
credit  system,  although  for  purposes  of  scheduling  and 
for  the  foregoing  reasons  each  student  is  cited  as  being 
in  a  particular  year  of  the  program.  In  order  to  move 
from  one  program  year  to  the  next  a  student  must  not 
be  deficient  in  more  than  one  course  from  the  following 
lists. 

First  Year  Prerequisites 

Mathematics  69.006*  and  69.007* 
Chemistry  65.010 
Physics  75.010 

Second  Year  Prerequisites 

Those  of  the  First  year  plus: 
Chemistry  65.111* 
Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117* 
Physics  75.100 
Engineering  82.111* 

Third  Year  Prerequisites 

Those  of  the  First  and  Second  years  plus: 
Mathematics  69.201 

Engineering  97.251  *,  88.21 1  *  and  82.220* 

Fourth  Year  Prerequisites  (Civil  Engineering  Option) 

Those  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third  years  plus: 
Engineering  82.322* 
Third-year  Mathematics  options 

Fourth  Year  Prerequisites  (Electrical  Engineering  Op- 
tion) 

Those  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third  years  plus: 
Engineering  94.360*  and  97.357* 
Third-year  Mathematics  options 
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Fourth  Year  Prerequisites  (Mechanical  Engineering  Op- 
tion) 

Those  of  First,  Second  and  Third  years  plus: 
Engineering  88.240*  and  82.322* 
Third-year  Mathematics  options 

The  year  requirements  given  above  do  not  relate  to  a 
student's  academic  status,  but  only  to  the  nominal  year 
designation.  However,  a  student  who  is  taking  courses 
in  years  above  that  of  his  or  her  year  designation  has 
the  responsibility  for  satisfactorily  resolving  any  pre- 
requisite deficiencies  and  difficulties  in  his  or  her  course 
program. 

Elective  Courses 

The  program  requirements  of  years  One  through  Four 
are  tabulated  on  pp.  266-275.  Each  year  of  the  program 
requires  that  the  student  include  in  the  program  courses 
from  one  or  more  of  the  following  classifications  of 
electives: 

1.  Engineering  Electives:  All  undergraduate  courses 
bearing  the  departmental  numbers  of  the  Faculty  of 
Engineering  (i.e.  82,  88,  94,  97)  are  approved  Engineer- 
ing electives.  Graduate  courses  bearing  those  numbers 
may  be  taken  as  electives  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  offering  the  course  and  the 
student's  Faculty  Adviser. 

2.  Scientific  Electives:  Courses  in  this  classification  in- 
clude the  physical  sciences,  mathematical  sciences, 
computing  sciences  and  related  courses.  Approved  sci- 
entific electives  are  listed  in  the  booklet,  A  Guide  to 
Choosing  Electives  in  the  Engineering  Program. 

3.  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences  Electives:  Courses  in 
this  classification  must  be  chosen  from  among  those 
listed  as  approved  in  the  booklet  A  Guide  to  Choosing 
Electives  in  the  Engineering  Program.  Four  Humanities 
or  Social  Sciences  electives  are  shown  in  the  lists  of 
courses  that  constitute  the  full  program.  A  student  may, 
however,  substitute  an  approved  Scientific  elective  for 
one  of  the  four  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences  electives. 
This  substitution  may  be  made  in  any  year,  but  only 
once  in  the  program. 

Course  Level 

The  level  of  the  number  of  a  course  corresponds  to  the 
year  level;  for  example,  the  course  Engineering  88.301  * 
is  at  the  Third-year  level.  This  indicates  the  general 
academic  background  required  and  specific  prerequis- 
ites are  also  given  where  appropriate.  However,  stu- 
dents may  take  courses  at  a  year  level  higher  than  their 
current  registration  but  they  are  advised  to  consult  the 
course  instructor  if  they  have  doubts  regarding  their 
background  preparation.  In  some  cases  the  Department 
may  also  be  able  to  waive  specific  prerequisites. 

Qualifying  University  Year  Courses 

Qualifying  University  year  courses  cannot  be  used  to 
satisfy  any  of  the  elective  requirements  in  the  First 
through  Fourth  years,  with  the  exception  of  Qualifying 


University  year  courses  approved  by  Engineering  Fa- 
culty Board.  Such  exceptions  are  listed  in  the  Guide  to 
Choosing  Electives  in  the  Engineering  Program. 

Timetables 

All  undergraduate  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Engineering 
are  offered  in  the  Day  division  only,  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 


Grading  System 


Standing  in  courses  will  be  determined  by  the  Faculty 
and  will  be  shown  by  alphabetical  grades.  The  grades 
used  with  their  corresponding  grade  points  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

A+  12  B+  9 

A     11  B  8 

A-  10  B-  7 

C+  6  D+  3 

C     5  D  2 

C-  4  D-  1 

Passed  Supplemental  Examination:  1. 

Notations  to  represent  special  circumstances  are  as 
follows: 

Aeg 

Aegrotat  standing  is  a  pass  standing  granted  despite 
absence  from  the  final  examinations.  It  may  be  granted 
by  the  Engineering  Faculty  Committee  on  Admission 
and  Studies  only  in  response  to  a  student's  written 
request.  Aegrotat  standing  will  be  granted  only  in  excep- 
tional circumstances  and  if  the  term  work  has  been  of 
high  quality. 

Pass 

Pass  standing  in  a  supplemental  examination;  equivalent 
to  1  grade  point. 

F 

Failure;  no  academic  credit. 
FNS 

Failure,  but  with  supplemental  privileges  withdrawn  be- 
cause of  unsatisfactory  term  work  or  an  unacceptably 
low  mark  in  the  examination.  No  academic  credit. 

Wdn 

Withdrawn  in  good  standing;  no 'academic  credit. 
Abs 

Absent  from  formally  scheduled  final,  special  final,  sup- 
plemental and  special  supplemental  examinations  where 
the  necessary  term  work  has  been  completed.  No  sup- 
plemental privileges.  No  academic  credit. 
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Def 

Students  who  are  absent  from  final  examinations  or  who 
are  unable  to  complete  their  course  work  for  medical  or 
compassionate  reasons  may  apply  to  the  Engineering 
Faculty  Committee  on  Admission  and  Studies  for  defer- 
red examination  privileges.  Such  applications  must: 

1.  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Engineering  Faculty  Regis- 
trar's Office  not  later  than  one  week  after  the  date  of  the 
examination;  and 

2.  be  fully  supported  in  the  case  of  illness  by  a  medical 
certificate  or  by  appropriate  documents  in  other  cases. 


Academic  Standing 

The  academic  standing  of  each  student  will  be  reviewed 
just  prior  to  fall  registration.  At  that  time  the  student's 
previous  record,  including  courses  from  the  preceding 
Summer  session  and  supplemental  examination  results, 
will  be  considered.  A  student  who,  upon  review,  no 
longer  meets  the  requirements  for  satisfactory  academic 
standing,  will  be  placed  on  academic  probation.  A  stu- 
dent may  be  on  academic  probation  only  once  in  the 
Bachelor  of  Engineering  program. 

A  student  on  probation  will  be  required  to  repeat  any 
courses  from  the  previous  year's  registration  which  are 
below  a  C-  level. 

To  achieve  satisfactory  academic  standing  the  student 
must: 

1.  meet  the  grade-point  average  required  for  the  year  of 
study  just  completed. 

2.  meet  the  cumulative  grade-point  average  required  for 
all  courses  taken  as  part  of  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering 
program. 

The  required  cumulative  grade-point  average  and  the 
grade-point  average  for  the  year  are:  9 

2.5  after  one  year  of  study; 
2.8  after  two  years  of  study; 
3.1  after  three  years  of  study; 
3.4  after  four  years  of  study. 

A  year  of  study,  as  used  here,  refers  to  the  student's 
period  of  study  and  not  to  the  program  year  defined  in 
the  previous  section  of  these  regulations.  Calculation  of 
the  weighted  average  is  based  on  all  the  courses  in 
which  the  student  was  registered  during  the  year  being 
completed,  plus  the  courses  of  previous  years.  The  most 
recent  grade  obtained  in  each  course  will  be  used  to 
compute  the  grade-point  average. 

3.  not  receive  a  grade  of  F,  FNS  or  Abs  in  the  year  of 
study  just  completed  in  more  courses  than  the  allowable 
numbers  listed  below. 


Number  of  Full 
Course 
Equivalents  Taken 

0.5  -  1.0 
1.5  -  2.5 
3.0  -  4.0 
4.5  -  5.5 
6.0  or  more 


Maximum  Number  of  Full 
Course  Equivalent  F, 
FNS  or  Abs  Allowed 

0 

0.5 
1.0 
1.5 
2.0 


A  Qualifying  University  year  student  is  assessed  on  the 
same  basis  as  students  in  First  through  Fourth  years  as 
described  above,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

(a)  grade  points  are  calculated  as  a  simple  average 
without  weighting  of  courses; 

(b)  the  student  must  obtain  a  grade-point  average  of 
2.5; 

(c)  the  student  must  not  receive  a  grade  of  F,  FNS  or 
Abs  in  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  full  course. 

Note: 

The  Qualifying  University  year  is  not  considered  to  be 
part  of  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering  program  for  the 
purpose  of  assessment  of  academic  standing.  A  student 
who  fails  to  meet  these  conditions,  will  lose  his  or  her 
undergraduate  status  and  be  ineligible  for  future  registra- 
tion in  the  Faculty  of  Engineering. 

Students  admitted  with  advanced  standing  must  obtain 
an  average  appropriate  to  their  level  of  admission,  but 
only  those  courses  taken  at  Carleton  University  will  be 
included  in  the  evaluation. 


Graduation 


In  order  to  fulfil  the  minimum  graduation  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering,  a  candidate 
must  have  passed  all  the  course  requirements  of  the 
First  to  Fourth  years,  inclusive,  with  an  overall  weighted 
grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.4  and,  in  addition,  must 
be  recommended  for  graduation  by  the  Faculty  of  En- 
gineering. 


Degrees  with  Distinction 


Upon  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  the 
notation  "with  High  Distinction"  may  be  made  on  the 
academic  record  of  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Engineering.  To  receive  this  recommenda- 
tion the  candidate  is  expected  to  obtain  a  weighted 
grade-point  average  of  at  least  9.0  in  the  course  re- 
quirements of  the  final  year  and,  in  addition,  a  weighted 
grade-point  average  of  at  least  7.8  in  the  course  re- 
quirements of  the  First  to  Fourth  years,  inclusive. 
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Upon  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  the 
notation  "with  Distinction"  may  be  made  on  the 
academic  record  of  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Engineering.  To  receive  this  recommenda- 
tion the  candidate  is  expected  to  obtain  a  weighted 
grade-point  average  of  at  least  7.8  in  the  course  re- 
quirements of  the  final  year  and,  in  addition,  a  weighted 
grade-point  average  of  at  least  6.6  in  the  course  re- 
quirements of  the  First  to  Fourth  years,  inclusive. 
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Officers  of  Instruction 


Chairman 
J.  Adjeleian 

Professors 
J.  Adjeleian 
W.H.  Bowes 
G.T.  Suter 

Associate  Professors 
G.E.  Bauer 
J. P.  Braaksma 
J.L.  Humar 
A.M.  Khan 
A.P.S.  Selvadurai 

Assistant  Professors 

G.  A.  Hartley 
J.J.  Salinas 

Adjunct  Professors 
D.R.  Axelrad 
K.W.  Studnicki-Gizbert 
W.E.  Wright 

H.  R.  Wynne-Edwards 

Sessional  Lecturers 
W.  Dawson 
G.  McRostie 
D.R.  Townsend 


Courses  Offered 


Engineering  82.104* 
Surveying 

Sun/eying  principles  and  practice;  measurements  of  dis- 
tance, difference  in  elevation,  angles  and  directions; 
theory,  use  and  adjustments  of  principal  surveying  in- 
struments; theory  of  errors  and  weighted  measurements; 
engineering  surveys,  profile,  cross  sections,  earth-work, 
horizontal  and  vertical  curves;  use  of  rectangular  coordi- 
nates in  surveying;  area  computation  by  surveying 
methods;  Handling  of  equipment,  note-keeping,  and  sur- 
veying procedures  are  stressed  in  the  field  work. 
Text:  Brinker,  Elementary  Surveying. 
Lectures  and  field  work  three  weeks  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  term. 
G.A.  Hartley,  J.J.  Salinas 

Engineering  82.111* 
Engineering  Analysis 

Plane  statics;  introduction  to  vector  mechanics  and  its 
application  to  three  dimensional  statics.  Force  compo- 
nents and  resultants.  Shear  and  bending  moment  diag- 
rams for  simple  beams.  Plane  trusses,  frames  and 
machine  elements,  hydrostatics,  friction.  Concept  of 
gravity,  centre  of  mass,  centroid,  moment  of  inertia. 


Text:  Beer  and  Johnston,  Vector  Mechanics  for  En- 
gineers, Third  Edition. 

Second  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a  week, 
problem  analysis  three  hours  a  week. 
J.  Adjeleian,  J.J.  Salinas 

Engineering  82.220* 
Mechanics  of  Materials  I 

Pin -jointed  trusses:  Forces  and  stresses  in  members, 
design  factors,  introduction  to  design,  bolted  and  riveted 
connections.  Bending  and  shearing  stresses  in  beams 
by  approximate  methods.  Stresses  in  thin-walled  cylin- 
ders due  to  internal  pressure  and  torsion.  Mohr's  circle 
for  stress.  Stress -strain  relations.  Bending  stresses  in 
beams.  Circular  members  in  torsion.  Stress-strain  rela- 
tions in  shear.  Shearing  stresses  in  beams.  Mohr's  circle 
for  strain.  Introduction  to  electric  resistance  strain 
gauges,  principal  stresses  from  strain  rosette  data.  Ulti- 
mate bads  in  bending  and  torsion.  Thermal  stresses. 
Buckling  of  columns. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  82.111*. 
Text:  Bowes,  Russell  and  Suter,  Mechanics  of  Engineer- 
ing Materials. 

One  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  problem 
analysis  and  laboratory  three  hours  a  week.  Offered 
both  terms. 

W.H.  Bowes,  G.A.  Hartley 

Engineering  82.322* 
Mechanics  of  Materials  II 

Torsion  bars  and  helical  springs,  stresses  due  to  torque 
on  non-circular  sections,  membrane  analogy,  shear  flow, 
elastic-plastic  torsion.  Bending  and  shear  stresses  in 
beams  of  non-symmetrical  cross  sections.  Properties  of 
areas:  principal  axes,  Mohr's  circle  of  inertia,  shear 
centre.  Columns  having  partial  end-constraint,  eccentri- 
cally loaded  columns,  beam-columns.  Energy  methods, 
minimum  potential  energy,  Castigliano's  theorems.  Pres- 
sure vessels:  thin-walled  cylinders,  membrane  shell 
theory,  flat  plates.  Fatigue:  S-N  curve,  strength  reduc- 
tion factors,  loads  of  varying  amplitude.  Failure  theory. 
Vibrations:  free  and  forced  vibrations,  damping  trans- 
missibility  and  isolation. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  82.220*. 
Text:  Bowes,  Russell  and  Suter,  Mechanics  of  Engineer- 
ing Materials. 

First  term:  Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Problem 
analysis  and  laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 
W.H.  Bowes,  G.T.  Suter 

Engineering  82.331* 
Hydrology 

Hydrologic  cycle,  stream  flow,  hydrology  of  snow,  sub- 
surface water,  hydraulics  of  wells,  unit  hydrograph  and 
S-curve  analysis  of  flood  flows,  infiltration,  river  and 
reservoir  routing,  introduction  to  statistical  inference  and 
time  series  analysis  of  hydrologic  data.  (Also  listed  as 
Geology  67.419*.) 

Text:  Weissman,  Introduction  to  Hydrology 
Reference:  Chow,  Handbook  of  Applied  Hydrology; 
DeWeist,  Geohydrology;  Linsley,  Kohler  and  Paulhus, 
Hydrology  for  Engineers;  Wisler  and  Brater,  Hydrology. 
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Second  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  three  hours  alternate  weeks.. 
G.E.  Bauer 

Engineering  82.333* 
Urban  Planning 

A  systematic  approach  to  urban  planning.  Basic  plan- 
ning studies,  elements  of  the  development  plan.  Land 
use  plan  formulation,  zoning  and  land  subdivision.  Quan- 
titative methods  and  special  approaches.  Interaction  of 
land  use  and  transport.  (Also  listed  as  Geography 
45.433*.) 

Prerequisite:  Third-year  registration. 

References:  Recent  publications. 

First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  problem  analysis 

three  hours  alternate  weeks. 

A.M.  Khan 

Engineering  82.420* 
Structural  Analysis  I 

Review  of  plane  statics;  analysis  of  statically  determi- 
nate structures;  influence  lines;  strain  energy;  structural 
deflections  and  deformations;  introduction  to  flexibility 
analysis  of  structures;  elastic  and  inelastic  stability  of 
structural  elements;  analysis  of  reinforced  concrete  build- 
ing structures. 

Prerequisite:  Engineering  82.322*. 

Text:  Beaufait,  Basic  Concepts  of  Structural  Analysis. 

First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  problem 

analysis  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 

G.A.  Hartley 

Engineering  82.421* 
Structural  Analysis  II 

Theorems  relating  to  elastic  structures;  deflections  of 
structures  by  the  unit  load  method;  influence  lines; 
matrix  formulation  of  structural  problems;  analysis  by  the 
matrix  force  method;  analysis  by  the  matrix  displace- 
ment method;  computer  analysis  of  structures;  introduc- 
tion to  finite  elements. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  82.420*. 
Text:  Beaufait,  Basic  Concepts  of  Structural  Analysis. 
Second  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  two  hours  a  week, 
problem  analysis  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
G.A.  Hartley 

Engineering  82.422* 
Structural  Design  in  Timber 

Introduction  to  structural  design  in  timber.  Properties  and 
anatomy  of  wood.  Description  of  wood  products.  Factors 
affecting  the  strength  and  structural  behaviour  of  wood 
structures.  Strength  evaluation  and  testing.  Allowable 
stresses.  Design  in  bending,  compression  and  combined 
stresses.  Design  of  trusses,  frames,  glulam  structures, 
plywood  components.  Design  of  structural  systems, 
formwork,  foundations.  Connections  and  connectors. 
Care,  inspection,  maintenance  and  repair  of  timber 
structures. 

Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  registration  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 


Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laborat- 
ory/problem analysis  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 

J.J.  Salinas 

Engineering  82.423* 
Reinforced  Concrete  I 

Properties  of  concrete,  mix  design  and  use  of  admix- 
tures, curing  requirements,  shrinkage,  creep  and  temp- 
erature effects,  ultimate  strength  and  working  stress, 
analysis  and  design  of  rectangular  beams  with  tension 
and  compression  reinforcement,  T  beams,  diagonal  ten- 
sion, shear  design  of  web  reinforcement,  bond,  one-way 
and  two-way  slabs,  concentrically  and  eccentrically 
loaded  columns,  footings,  introduction  to  prestressed 
concrete. 

Prerequisite:  Engineering  82.322*. 

Texts:  Winter,  Urquhart,  d'Rourke  and  Nilson,  Design  of 

Concrete  Structures;  CSA  A23.3. 

First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  problem 

analysis  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 

G.T.  Suter 

Engineering  82.424* 
Soil  Mechanics 

Geotechnical  subsurface  investigations,  measurement  of 
in-situ  properties,  plastic  equilibrium.  Slope  stability. 
Earth  dams,  analysis  of  porewater  pressures,  and  set- 
tlements. Secondary  consolidation.  Creep  effects.  (Also 
listed  as  Geography  45.424*  and  Geology  67.417*.) 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  82.428*. 
Text:  Terzaghi  and  Peck,  So/7  Mechanics  and  Founda- 
tion Engineering. 

Reference:  Taylor,  Fundamentals  of  Soil  Mechanics. 
Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  problem 
analysis  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
A.P.S.  Selvadurai 

Engineering  82.425* 

Design  of  Structural  Steel  Components 

Determination  of  loads,  factor  of  safety,  properties  of 
structural  steels,  fabrication  and  erection  of  structural 
steel,  the  design  of  axially  loaded  tension  and  compres- 
sion members,  design  of  column  base  plates,  design  of 
beams  in  flexure,  design  of  simple  and  moment-resisting 
welded  and  bolted  connections,  design  of  members 
subject  to  combined  compression  and  flexure,  design  of 
determinate  trusses  and  plate  girders. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  82.322*. 
Texts:  Adams,  Krentz  and  Kulak,  Canadian  Structural 
Steel  Design;  National  Building  Code  of  Canada; 
C.I.S.C.  Handbook  of  Steel  Construction. 
Reference:  Gaylord  and  Gaylord,  Design  of  Steel  Struc- 
tures. 

First  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a  week, 
problem  analysis  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
J.  Adjeleian 

Engineering  82.426* 
Design  of  Steel  Structures 

Steel  building  design:  the  design  process,  structural 
loads,  gravity  load  design  of  floor  systems,  beams, 
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girders,  two  cycle  moment  distribution;  column  gravity 
loads  and  moments  and  design;  lateral  loads,  methods 
of  lateral  load  resistance,  design  considerations;  bracing 
system  analysis  for  loads  and  drift;  approximate  frame 
analysis  for  loads  and  drift;  P-  A  effect;  estimating  steel 
costs;  introduction  to  plastic  design. 
Prerequisites:  Engineering  82.425*  and  Fourth-year  re- 
gistration. 

References:  National  Building  Code  of  Canada  (1977), 

CISC  Limit  States  Design  Steel  Manual. 

Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  problem 

analysis  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 

J.  Humar 

Engineering  82.427* 
Reinforced  Concrete  II 

Prestressed  concrete:  concept,  materials,  prestressing 
systems,  stress  analysis,  design  load  stages,  prestres- 
sing losses,  member  design,  cable  profiles,  ultimate 
strength,  shear  and  diagonal  tension,  bond,  end  block 
considerations.  Concrete  bridges:  bridge  types,  design 
loads,  distribution  of  loads  to  members  and  slabs,  de- 
sign procedures  for  single  span  slab.  T-beam,  AASHO 
girder,  and  rigid  frame  bridges,  diaphragms,  bearing 
design.  Composite  bridge  design:  general  considera- 
tions, shear  connectors,  design  considerations.  Building 
components:  shear  walls,  slabs  on  grade,  building  frame 
design. 

Prerequisites:  Engineering  82.423*  and  Fourth-year  re- 
gistration. 

Text:  Nilson,  Design  of  Prestressed  Concrete. 
Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  problem 
analysis  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
G.T.  Suter 

Engineering  82.428* 
Geotechnical  Engineering 

Introductory  soil  mechanics,  soil  classification,  seepage 
and  flow  through  porous  media,  consolidation,  settle- 
ment, elastic  equilibrium  shear  strength.  Elements  of 
geotechnical  design.  Laboratory  testing. 
Texts:  Sowers  and  Sowers,  Introductory  Soil  Mechanics 
and  Foundations;  Bowles,  Engineering  Properties  of 
Soils  and  their  Measurement. 

References:  Terzaghi  and  Peck,  So/7  Mechanics  in  En- 
gineering Practice;  Lambe  and  Whitman,  So/7 
A/fecr7a/7/cs. 

First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory  three 
hours  alternate  weeks. 
A.  P  S.  Selvadurai 

Engineering  82.429* 
Highway  Engineering 

Highway  planning,  economics  and  finance;  highway  lo- 
cation and  geometric  design;  traffic  engineering;  high- 
way drainage  and  subgrade  structure;  structural  analysis 
and  design  of  rigid  and  flexible  pavements;  mineral 
aggregates;  bituminous  mix  design;  principles  of  frost 
action  and  applications  to  highway  design. 
Prerequisite:  Third-year  registration. 
Text:  Oglesby  and  Hewes,  Highway  Engineering. 


References:  Ritter  and  Paquette,  Highway  Engineering; 
Woods,  Highway  Engineering  Handbook;  Yoder,  Princi- 
ples of  Pavement  Design. 

Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  problem 
analysis  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 

Engineering  82.430* 

Structural  Planning  in  Architecture 

The  nature  of  structural  planning  problems;  general 
criteria  in  structural  planning;  functional,  technical, 
economic  and  form  considerations;  loads,  classification 
and  estimation;  building  codes,  fire  resistance  require- 
ments; structural  systems;  various  classifications;  com- 
parative study;  integration  of  structural  systems  with 
other  building  systems;  synthesis,  preliminary  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  alternative  structural  schemes;  case 
studies.  (Also  listed  as  Architecture  77.424*.) 
Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
J.  Adjeleian,  S.G.  Haider 

Engineering  82.431  * 
Foundation  Engineering 

A  critical  study  of  the  theories  in  soil  mechanics  and 
their  application  to  the  solution  of  geotechnical  engineer- 
ing problems.  Field  investigations,  laboratory  and  field 
testing,  special  footings,  mat  foundations,  caissons,  pile 
foundations  and  excavations.  Discussion  of  new 
methods  and  current  research. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  82.428*. 
Text:  Bowles,  Foundation  Analysis  and  Design,  Second 
Edition. 

Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
G.E.  Bauer 

Engineering  82.434* 
Transportation 

Introduction  to  the  transportation  planning  process.  The 
transportation  system/environmental  ensemble.  Structur- 
ing transportation  problems  in  a  systems  analysis 
framework.  Problem  recognition,  problem  definition,  solu- 
tion generation,  solution  analysis  and  evaluation.  Plan- 
ning urban  transportation  systems.  Trip  generation,  trip 
distribution,  modal  split,  and  traffic  assignment.  Planning 
for  other  transport  modes;  air,  rail,  water,  and  pedestrian 
flows.  Development  of  alternative  transportation  system 
proposals.  Introduction  to  transport  project  and  system 
economic  evaluation.  Environmental  impact  studies. 
(Also  listed  as  Geography  45.434*.) 
Prerequisite:  Third-year  registration. 
Text:  Paquette,  Ashford,  Wright,  Transportation  En- 
gineering, 1972. 

References:  Bruton,  Introduction  to  Transportation  Plan- 
ning, 1970;  Reynolds,  The  Urban  Transport  Problem, 
1971. 

Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  problem 
analysis  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
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Engineering  82.435* 
Transportation  Geography 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Geography,  as  Geography 
45.442*. 

Engineering  82.437* 

Hydraulics  of  Municipal  Waste  Water  Systems 

Hydraulics  of  sewers  flowing  partially  full,  flow  in  sewer 
junctions  and  transitions;  estimates  of  amounts  of  sanit- 
ary and  storm  sewage;  design  of  sewage  collection 
systems;  pumps,  control,  and  measuring  devices.  Hyd- 
raulics of  treatment  processes,  disposal  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  88.332*  and  Fourth-year  re- 
gistration. 

Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
D.R.  Townsend 

Engineering  82.480* 
Resources  Planning 

Introduction  to  the  nature,  characteristics,  problems  and 
theories  related  to  the  use  of  resources.  Systematic 
approach  to  resources  planning  and  management.  Con- 
cepts and  methods  of  analysis,  evaluation,  programming 
and  resources  allocation. 
Text:  Smith,  Engineering  Economics. 
Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week. 
A.M.  Khan 

Engineering  82.497 
Engineering  Project 

As  a  part  of  the  Fourth -year  program,  each  student  is 
required  to  select  and  complete  a  major  project  in 
engineering  analysis,  design,  development  or  research. 
The  objective  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  develop 
initiative,  self  reliance,  creative  ability  and  engineering 
judgment.  The  results  must  be  submitted  in  a  com- 
prehensive report  with  appropriate  drawings,  charts,  bib- 
liography, etc.  Each  student  is  required  to  submit  his  or 
her  engineering  project  proposal  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  classes  in  September. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Fourth-year  Civil  Engineering 
option  may  elect  to  satisfy  the  project  requirements  by 
successfully  completing  two  workshop  courses  from  Di- 
vision B  in  the  School  of  Architecture. 

Note: 

Students  will  register  for  their  projects  using  course 
number  99.497.  When  the  project  has  been  approved, 
the  student  will  change  the  registration  at  the  Faculty 
Registrar's  Office  from  99.497  to  the  appropriate  de- 
partmental number  (82.497:  88.497:  94.497:  97.497). 
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Officers  of  Instruction 


Chairman 
A.R.  Boothroyd 

Professors 

A.  R.  Boothroyd 
M.A.  Copeland 
R.E.  Thomas 

Associate  Professors 

W.  Chudobiak 

J.  P.  Knight 

LA.  Stark 

P.D.  van  der  Puije 

Assistant  Professors 
C.H.  Chan 

B.  A.  Syrett 
J.S.  Wight 

Adjunct  Professor 
V.  Makios 

Sessional  Lecturer 
S.  Entwistle 


Courses  Offered 


Engineering  97.251  * 
Circuits  and  Signals 

Nature  and  properties  of  signals.  Circuit  elements:  defini- 
tions and  basic  properties.  Voltage  and  current  sources. 
Kirchoff's  laws,  linearity,  and  superposition.  Thevenin 
and  Norton  Theorems:  circuit  simplification  techniques; 
resistance  circuits,  AC  signals;  phasors.  AC  steady  state 
analysis:  impedance,  admittance  and  transfer  properties; 
frequency  response;  detailed  treatment  of  first  order  (RL 
and  RC)  circuits.  Thevenin  and  Norton  Theorems:  AC 
steady  state  analysis;  circuit  reductions.  Transient  re- 
sponse: first  order  circuits,  form  of  response;  initial  and 
final  condition;  relation  to  AC  steady  state  properties. 
Properties  of  LCR  circuits:  AC  steady  state  response; 
resonance. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  75.100  or  75.233*  and  concurrent 

registration  in  Mathematics  69.201. 

Text:  Williams,  Introduction  to  Electrical  Circuit  Theory. 

First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory  and 

problem  analysis  three  hours  a  week. 

C.H.  Chan,  LR.  Morris,  LA.  Stark 

Engineering  97.357* 
Electronics  I 

A  course  which  treats  the  introductory  aspects  of  elec- 
tronics. Topics  covered  are:  semi-conductor  diodes; 
theory  and  applications.  Bipolar  transistors;  theory,  bias- 
ing circuits,  linear  amplifier  design.  Operational  amplifier 
applications.  Application  of  digital  circuits;  combinatorial 
and  elementary  sequential  digital  circuits. 


Prerequisites:  Engineering  97.251  *;  Mathematics  69.201 
(may  be  taken  concurrently). 

Text:  Oldham  and  Schwartz,  An  Introduction  to  Elec- 
tronics. 

First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory  and 
problem  analysis  three  hours  a  week. 
W.  J.  Chudobiak,  J.  P.  Knight. 

Engineering  97.358* 
Integrated  Circuit  Electronics 

Introduction  to  integrated  circuits  —  what  is  an  integ- 
rated circuit?  Linear  IC's:  operational  amplifiers;  perfor- 
mance characteristics,  considerations  of  stability,  appli- 
cations as  instrumentation  amplifiers  and  filters, 
waveform  generation.  Digital  IC's:  families  of  logic  gates 
—  characteristics  and  applications.  Analog/digital  con- 
version. The  course  is  supported  by  a  laboratory  in 
which  students  become  familiar  with  the  characteristics, 
practical  operating  conditions  and  applications  of  integ- 
rated circuits. 

Prerequisites:  Engineering  97.357*  and  Engineering 
94.360*. 

Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory  and 
problem  analysis  three  hours  a  week. 
M.A.  Copeland 

Note:  This  is  an  elective  course  intended  for  students 
pursuing  electrical  engineering  for  their  final  degree.  The 
course  is  restricted  to  Third-year  students. 

Engineering  97.453* 

Electromagnetic  Transmission  and  Radiation 

Introduction  to  transmission  lines;  transmission  lines  as 
distributed  circuit  elements,  travelling  waves  and  stand- 
ing waves,  reflection  coefficient,  standing  wave  ratio, 
impedance  transformation,  Smith  Charts,  stub  matching, 
quarter  wave  transformers,  half  wave  filters,  transients. 
Introduction  to  guided  waves;  coaxial  transmission  lines, 
rectangular  waveguide,  waveguide  resonators,  optical 
fibers.  Introduction  to  antennas;  infinitesimal  linear'  ele- 
ment, half  wave  dipole,  field  equations,  near  and  far 
fields,  radiation  resistance,  gain,  directivity,  effective 
area.  Introduction  to  linear  arrays;  array  polynomial, 
broadside  array,  end  fire  array.  Laboratory  on  mic- 
rowave measurements  and  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  97.454*. 
Text:  Kraus  and  Carver,  Electromagnetics. 
Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
J.S.  Wight 

Engineering  97.454* 
Electromagnetic  Fields 

Vector  analysis;  gradient,  divergence,  curl  and  Lapla- 
cian.  Divergence  theorem,  Stokes  theorem,  Maxwell's 
equations.  Electrostatic  fields,  Coulomb's  law,  Gauss' 
law,  Poisson  and  Laplace  equations.  Image  and  iteration 
techniques.  Boundary  value  problems.  Force  and  ener- 
gy. Magnetostatic  fields,  Ampere's  law,  Biot-Savart  law. 
Time  varying  fields,  skin  .effect.  Reflection  and  refraction 
of  plane  waves. 
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Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.201  and  Physics  75.233*. 
Text:  Kraus  and  Carver,  Electromagnetics. 
First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
B.A.  Syrett 

Engineering  97.458* 
Electronics  II 

The  transistor  is  described  in  terms  of  its  major  charac- 
teristics when  employed  as  a  linear  active  device  in 
signal  amplification.  Biasing,  temperature  compensation, 
bandwidth  limitation  are  treated  as  well  as  class  A,  class 
B  and  class  C  amplifiers.  Frequency  multipliers,  feed- 
back leading  to  the  design  of  oscillators,  modulation  and 
demodulation  completes  the  linear  part  of  the  course. 
The  use  of  the  transistor  as  a  switch  in  Schmitt  Triggers, 
multi-vibrators,  NOR,  and  NAND  gates  is  discussed. 
Frequency  division,  shift  registers  and  counters  are 
treated.  The  application  of  other  devices,  such  as 
4-layer  diodes,  SCR  and  UJT's  is  included.  The  laborat- 
ory is  completely  project-oriented  and  each  student  is 
expected  to  design  and  construct  four  circuits  to  meet 
given  specifications. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  97.357* 
Text:  Millman  and  Halkias,  Integrated  Electronics. 
References:  Millman  and  Taub,  Pulse,  Digital  and  Sam- 
pling Waveforms;  Seeley,  Electronic  Circuits. 
First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory  four 
and  a  half  hours  a  week. 
P.O.  van  der  Puije 

Engineering  97.459* 

Radio  and  Microwave  Link  Engineering 

A  course  chosen  for  its  own  sake  as  an  important  field 
of  electronics  engineering  and  also  because  of  its  suita- 
bility as  a  vehicle  for  the  presentation  of  the  design  of 
overall  systems  in  terms  of  hardware  electronics  and 
mathematical  systems  analysis.  The  material  covered  is 
relevant  to  the  related  fields  of  analog  and  digital  com- 
munication links,  radar,  radio  navigation,  and  radio  sur- 
veying and  direction  finding.  Common  topics  include: 
system  configurations;  transmitter  hardware  and  mod- 
ulators; antennas;  radio  wave  propagation;  radar  range 
equation;  effects  of  weather,  clutter  and  interference; 
receiver  hardware,  demodulators  and  detectors. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  97.454*. 
Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
J.S.  Wight 

Engineering  97.468* 
Solid  State  Electronics 

Fundamentals  of  solid  state  physics.  Injection  and  cur- 
rent flow  processes  in  a  semiconductor.  Theory  of  the 
p-n  junction;  diode  mechanism  and  characteristics.  Bipo- 
lar transistor;  internal  theory,  DC  characteristics,  charge 
control,  Ebers-Moll  relations;  high  frequency  and 
dynamic  properties,  hybrid-pi  model.  Device  fabrication 
technology.  Field  effect  transistors.  Integrated  circuits. 
Special  purpose  devices.  Laboratory  gives  introduction 
to  aspects  of  device  mechanisms,  characterization  and 
fabrication  technology. 


Prerequisite:  Engineering  97.357*. 

References:  S.E.E.C.,  Volumes  I  and  II. 

First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory  three 

hours  alternate  weeks. 

R.E.  Thomas 

Engineering  97.469* 
Semiconductor  Devices  and  Circuits 

Fabrication  processes  for  integrated  circuits  and  discrete 
semiconductor  devices:  monolithic  silicon  planar  pro- 
cess, thin  fi|m  processes.  Properties  and  design  consid- 
erations for  devices  made  by  these  processes:  diodes, 
bipolar  transistors,  junction  and  insulated  gate  field  ef- 
fect transistors,  resistors,  and  capacitors.  Design 
philosophies  for  integrated  circuits.  Linear  and  digital 
integrated  circuit  design  examples.  Project  work  in- 
volves the  design  and  fabrication  of  integrated  circuits. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  97.468*. 
References:  Warner  and  Fordemwalt,  Integrated  Cir- 
cuits; Grove,  Physics  and  Technology  of  Semiconductor 
Devices. 

Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
R.E.  Thomas 

Engineering  97.475* 

Electronic  Properties  of  Materials 

Electrical  conduction  and  conductor  materials;  electrical 
insulators  and  dielectrics  including  ceramics,  plastics, 
rubbers  and  composite  materials;  printed  circuit  and  thin 
film  techniques;  electrical  emission  and  emitter  mate- 
rials; magnetism  and  magnetic  materials;  optical  proper- 
ties including  photographic  images  and  luminescence; 
optical  materials;  electronic  packaging  materials. 
Prerequisites:  Engineering  88.270*  and  97.251  *. 
References:  Ralls,  Courtney  and  Wulff,  An  Introduction 
to  Materials  Science  Engineering. 
Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
S.  Entwistle 

Engineering  97.478* 
Integrated  Circuit  Electronics 

The  course  is  concerned  with  the  properties  of  digital 
and  linear  integrated  circuits  as  circuit  blocks  and  their 
application  as  components  of  larger  systems.  Aspects  of 
design  in  terms  of  integrated  circuits  for  the  realization 
of  required  system  functions  are  treated.  An  important 
part  of  the  course  is  the  laboratory  in  which  students 
gain  experience  of  the  use  of  integrated  circuits  in 
project  activities. 

Prerequisite:  Engineering  94.466*. 
References:  Carr  and  Mize,  MOS/LSI  Design  and  Ap- 
plication Handbook;   Blakeslee,  Digital  Design  with 
Standard  MSI  and  LSI;   Burr-Brown,  Operational 
Amplifiers,  Design  and  Applications. 
Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
C.H.  Chan,  M.A.  Copeland 


Engineering  97.497 
Engineering  Project 

As  part  of  the  Fourth-year  program,  each  student  is 
required  to  select  and  complete  a  major  project  in 
engineering  analysis,  design,  development  or  research. 
The  objective  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  develop 
initiative,  self  reliance,  creative  ability  and  engineering 
judgment.  The  results  must  be  submitted  in  a  com- 
prehensive report  with  appropriate  drawings,  charts,  bib- 
liography, etc.  Each  student  is  required  to  submit  his  or 
her  engineering  project  proposal  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Electronics  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
classes  in  September. 

Note: 

Students  will  register  for  their  projects  using  course 
number  99.497.  When  the  project  has  been  approved, 
the  student  will  change  the  registration  at  the  Faculty 
Registrar's  Office  from  99.497  to  the  appropriate  de- 
partmental number  (82.497:  88.497:  94.497:  97.497). 
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Courses  Offered 


Engineering  88.100 

Engineering  Graphics  and  Design 

Mechanical  drawing:  orthographic  projection;  auxiliary 
views;  sections  and  conventions;  oblique  and  isometric 
drawings;  dimensions,  notes,  fits  and  tolerances;  threads 
and  fasteners;  working  drawings;  mapping.  Descriptive 
geometry:  point,  line  and  plane  problems;  intersections 
and  developments.  Engineering  communication:  data 
presentation  by  graphs  and  charts;  pictorial  sketching; 
introduction  to  design.  Graphical  solutions:  slide  rules; 
nomographs;  graphical  statics  including  solution  to  sim- 
ple truss  problems. 

Both  terms:  Lectures  and  tutorials  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  four  hours  a  week. 
R.  Bell 


Engineering  88.211* 
Dynamics 

Kinematics  and  kinetics  of  particles:  rectilinear  and  cur- 
vilinear motions;  Newton's  second  law;  energy  and 
momentum  methods.  Kinematics  and  kinetics  of  rigid 
bodies:  plane  motion  of  rigid  bodies;  forces  and  acceler- 
ations; energy  and  momentum  methods.  Mechanical 
vibrations. 

Prerequisites:  Engineering  82.111*  and  Mathematics 
69.107*  and  69.117*. 

Text:  Beer  and  Johnston,  Vector  Mechanics  for  En- 
gineers: Dynamics. 

One  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  problem 
analysis  three  hours  a  week.  Offered  both  terms. 
R.  Bell,  J.  Y.  Wong 

Engineering  88.230* 
Introductory  Fluid  Mechanics 

Fluid  properties.  Units.  Fluid  statics;  pressure  distribution 
in  fluid  at  rest;  hydrostatic  forces  on  plane  and  curved 
surfaces;  buoyancy.  Kinematics  and  dynamics  of  fluid 
motion:  concepts  of  streamline,  control  volume,  steady 
and  one-dimensional  flows;  continuity,  Euler,  Bernoulli, 
steady  flow  energy,  momentum  and  moment  of  momen- 
tum equations;  applications.  Introduction  to  laminar  and 
turbulent  flows. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*  and 
Engineering  82.111*. 

First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory  and 
problem  analysis  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
R.J.  Kind,  D.A.J.  Millar 

Engineering  88.240* 
Introductory  thermodynamics 

Basic  concepts  of  heat,  work,  temperature,  property, 
state,  system,  control  volume.  The  First  Law  for  systems 
and  control  volumes  with  applications,  properties  of  pure 
substances,  phase  diagrams.  The  perfect  gas  laws  and 
relations.  The  Second  Law  and  its  corollaries,  entropy 
from  classical  approach.  Properties  of  gas  mixtures. 
Analysis  of  simple  cycles. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*, 
Chemistry  65.111*  and  Physics  75.100. 
Reference:  Van  Wylen  and  Sonntag,  Fundamentals  of 
Classical  Thermodynamics. 

One  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a  week, 
problem  analysis  and  laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 
Offered  both  terms. 

A.N.  Abdelhamid,  R.J.  Kind,  H.I.H.  Saravanamuttoo 

Engineering  88.270* 

Elements  of  Materials  Engineering 

The  student  is  introduced  to  the  structure  of  engineering 
materials  and  their  behaviour  in  service  and  manufactur- 
ing. The  topics  presented  are  the  following:  the  structure 
of  engineering  materials;  the  elastic  and  plastic  be- 
haviour of  materials;  alloys,  phase-diagrams,  solid  solu- 
tions, eutectic  and  eutectoid  materials;  steels;  heat 
treatment  and  strengthening  mechanisms  in  metals  and 
alloys;  failure  mechanisms. 
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Prerequisites:  Physics  75.100,  Chemistry  65.111*  and 
Mathematics  69.107*. 

Texts:  Goldak,  Materials  Engineering;  Bibby,  Materials 

Engineering  Laboratory  Manual;  Goldak,  Solutions  to 

Problems  in  Engineering  88.270*. 

One  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a  week, 

problem  analysis  and  laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 

Offered  both  terms. 

M.J.  Bibby 

Engineering  88.301  * 

Measurement  and  Instrumentation  in  Engineering 

Measurement  principles  and  basic  definitions;  standards. 
Accuracy  and  error  analysis;  measurement  statistics. 
Instrument  systems;  sensing  devices,  transmitting  de- 
vices, terminating  devices.  Typical  systems  and  devices 
for  measuring  quantities  such  as  temperature,  pressure, 
flow,  size,  displacement,  velocity,  acceleration,  force, 
power,  stress  and  strain.  Analog  methods  of  measure- 
ment. Dynamics  of  measurement.  Data  presentation  and 
curve  fitting.  Laboratory  experience  will  be  provided  in 
the  various  laboratories  of  the  Faculty. 
Prerequisite:  Third-year  registration. 
Text:  Holman,  Experimental  Methods  for  Engineers. 
Second  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  and  problem  analysis  two  hours  a  week. 
J.  Kirkhope 

Engineering  88.323* 
Engineering  Design  Studies 

The  students'  skills  and  knowledge  are  focused  on  the 
study  of  several  engineering  problems  through  the 
media  of  case  studies  and  innovative  designs.  The 
studies  will  involve  the  interrelationship  of  such  factors 
as  problem  definition,  feasibility  studies,  specifications, 
constraints,  modelling,  analysis  techniques,  evaluation, 
and  production. 

Prerequisite:  Third-year  registration. 

Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratories 

and  seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

G.  Kardos  and  others 

Engineering  88.333* 

Fluid  Mechanics  and  Heat  Transfer 

Review  of  the  fundamental  equations  for  one- 
dimensional  ideal  fluid  flow,  dimensional  analysis  and 
similarity,  introduction  to  boundary  layers,  the  causes  of 
drag,  one-dimensional  steady  isentropic  flow,  normal 
shock  waves,  open  channel  flow.  One-dimensional 
steady  heat  conduction,  elements  of  potential  theory  for 
steady  two-dimensional  heat  conduction  and  fluid  flow, 
analog  methods,  introduction  to  convection  and  radiation 
heat  transfer. 

Prerequisite:  Engineering  88.332*. 

Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  problem 

analysis  and  laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 

A.N.  Abdelhamid,  J.  Lukasiewicz 


Engineering  88.371  * 

Manufacturing  Processes  and  Materials 
Engineering  I 

Foundry  processes;  principles  of  sand  casting,  moulds, 
cores  and  patterns,  shell,  metal  and  plaster  moulds, 
metallurgy  and  design  of  castings.  Welding  processes; 
gas,  arc,  resistance  and  thermit  welding,  gas  and  arc 
cutting,  metal  spraying,  brazing  and  soldering.  Heat 
treatment  of  steel,  aluminum  and  nickel  base  alloys. 
Carburizing  and  nitriding  processes.  Powder  metallurgy; 
compaction,  sintering  and  design  of  powdered  metal 
parts. 

Prerequisite:  Engineering  88.270*. 

First  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a  week. 

M.J.  Bibby 

Engineering  88.372* 
Engineering  Materials 

A  discussion  of  the  general  engineering  basis  for  select- 
ing materials  in  design  including  the  materials  science 
principles,  material  stability,  ease  of  fabrication  and  cost. 
The  emphasis  is  on  presentation  of  a  general  overall 
view  of  materials.  Lectures  deal  with  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  materials,  woods,  plastics,  ceramics,  concretes, 
rubbers,  paints  and  composites. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  88.270*. 
Second  Term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a 
week. 
M.J.  Bibby 

Engineering  88.402* 
Machine  Design  and  Practice 

The  design  of  mechanical  machine  elements  is  studied 

from  a  theoretical  and  practical  point  of  view.  Topics 

covered  are:  design  factors,  fatigue,  shafting,  springs, 

gearing,  bearings,  flexible  drive  elements,  brakes  and 

clutches,  fasteners  and  welded  structures.  Problem 

analysis  emphasizes  the  application  to  real  mechanical 

engineering  problems. 

Text:  Deutschman  et  al:  Machine  Design. 

First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  problem 

analysis  three  hours  a  week. 

G.  Kardos 

Engineering  88.403* 
Mechanical  Systems  Design 

The  course  emphasizes  the  design  of  mechanical  sys- 
tems. Topics  to  be  covered  include:  establishing  design 
criteria,  conceptual  design,  design  economics,  value 
analysis,  synthesis,  optimization.  The  problem  analysis 
involves  synthesis  of  real  life  mechanical  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Engineering  88.402*. 
Text:  French,  Engineering  Design. 
Reference:  Selected  readings  from  Machine  Design. 
Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  problem 
analysis  three  hours  a  week. 
G.  Kardos 
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Engineering  88.404* 
Dynamics  of  Machinery 

Kinematic  and  dynamic  analysis  and  synthesis  of 
mechanisms  and  machines.  Design  and  analysis  con- 
siderations in  reciprocating  and  rotating  machinery.  Vib- 
rations in  machinery,  vibrations  of  systems  with  more 
than  one  degree  of  freedom.  Vibration  and  shock  isola- 
tion. Experimental  investigation  of  dynamic  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  88.211*. 
References:  Martin,  Kinematics  and  Dynamics  of 
Machines;  Thomson,  Vibration  Theory  and  Applications. 
First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory  three 
hours  alternate  weeks. 
J.  Kirkhope 

Engineering  88.406* 
Transport  Technology 

The  course  emphasizes  the  engineering  and  design 
principles  of  road  transport  technology.  Topics  to  be 
covered  include:  performance  characteristics,  handling 
behaviour,  and  ride  quality  of  road  vehicles.  The  prob- 
lem analysis  and  laboratory  involve  the  prediction  and 
evaluation  of  the  performance  of  road  transport  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  88.21 1  *. 
Text:  Wong,  Theory  of  Ground  Vehicles. 
First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  problem  analysis 
and  laboratory  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
J.Y.  Wong 

Engineering  88.41 1  * 
Strength  Analysis 

This  course  is  to  extend  the  student's  ability  in  design 
and  stress  analysis  of  machine  structures.  Topics  in- 
clude: theory  of  elasticity,  stress  function  approach  in 
elasticity,  stress  concentrations,  experimental  stress 
analysis,  plasticity,  introduction  to  creep  analysis,  bend- 
ing of  thin  axisymmetric  plates  and  shells,  and  introduc- 
tion to  the  finite  element  method  of  stress  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  82.322*. 
References:  Budynes,  Advanced  Strength  and  Applied 
Stress  Analysis;  Juvinall,  Stress,  Strain  and  Strength. 
Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week, 
ft  Bell 

Engineering  88.412* 

Failure  Analysis  and  Non-Destruction  Testing 

The  course  provides  a  basis  for  identifying  the  cause  of 
a  failure  and  guiding  an  engineer  in  altering  design, 
manufacturing  and  operating  conditions  or  in  selecting 
an  alternate  material.  The  course  describes:  causes  and 
consequences  of  failures;  morphology  of  fracture  sur- 
faces of  ductile,  brittle,  fatigue,  creep  and  corrosion 
failures;  non-destructive  testing  with  emphasis  on 
radiography;  defects  in  metals.  Several  important  case 
histories  are  discussed. 

References:  D.J.  Wulpi,  How  Components  Fail;  Source 
Book  in  Failure  Analysis,  ASM  1974;  H.  Thielsach, 
Defects  and  Failures  in  Pressure  Vessels  and  Piping; 
Barer  and  Peters,  Why  Metals  Fail. 
Second  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a  week. 


Engineering  88.414* 
Vibration  Analysis 

Transient  vibrations;  multi-degree  of  freedom  systems; 
the  flexibility  and  stiffness  matrix,  Dunkerley's  equation, 
orthogonality  of  principal  modes,  method  of  matrix  itera- 
tion, Holzer  type  problems,  branched  systems.  Continu- 
ous systems:  longitudinal  and  torsional  vibration  of  rods, 
lateral  vibration  of  beams.  Vibration  measurements  and 
experimental  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  82.322*. 
Text:  Thomson,  Theory  of  Vibration  with  Applications. 
Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  problem 
analysis  and  laboratory  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
J.Y.  Wong 

Engineering  88.430* 
Control  of  Noise  Pollution 

Behaviour  of  sound  waves.  Selection  of  instrumentation. 
Practical  acoustical  measurements.  Measurements  of 
power  level  and  directivity  patterns.  Sound  propagation 
outdoors.  Sound  in  small  and  large  enclosures.  Proper- 
ties of  porous  acoustic  materials.  Transmission  and 
radiation  of  acoustic  waves  by  solid  structures.  Noise 
control  in  ventilation  systems.  Case  histories  of  machine 
and  shop  quieting,  office  buildings  and  homes.  Noise 
control  in  transportation. 
Prerequisite:  Third-year  registration. 
References:  Beranek,  Noise  Reduction;  Harris,  Hand- 
book of  Noise  Control;  Kinsler  and  Frey,  Fundamentals 
of  Acoustics. 

Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory  and 
problems  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
A.N.  Abdelhamid 

Engineering  88.432* 
Fluid  Dynamics 

Equations  of  fluid  dynamics  for  elementary  control  vol- 
ume in  common  coordinate  systems.  Incompressible 
nonviscous  flow.  Compressible  steady  non-viscous  flow: 
isentropic  one-dimensional  flow,  normal  and  oblique 
shock  waves,  expansion  waves,  wave  interaction  and 
reflection,  introduction  to  unsteady  flow.  Viscous  flow: 
Navier-Stokes  equation,  Poiseuille  flow,  Couette  flow, 
hydrodynamic  lubrication,  boundary  layers,  Blasius  solu-' 
tion,  approximate  methods  and  solutions,  drag,  bound- 
ary layer  growth  and  stability,  separation,  control 
techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Engineering  88.333*. 
Text:  Shapiro,  Dynamics  and  Thermodynamics  of  Com- 
pressible Fluid  Flow,  Volume  I. 

References:  Duncan,  Thorn  and  Young,  Mechanics  of 

Fluids;  Eskinazi,  Principles  of  Fluid  Mechanics. 

First  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  two  hours  a  week, 

laboratory  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 

E.G.  Plett 

Engineering  88.435* 
Fluid  Machinery 

Types  of  fluid  machines.  Dimensional  analysis  and  simi- 
larity, performance  parameters,  performance  characteris- 
tics, running  points.  Cavitation  and  water  hammer.  Vel- 
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ocity  triangles,  Euler  pump  and  turbine  equation,  im- 
pulse and  reaction.  Radial-flow  pumps,  fans  and  com- 
pressors: analysis  and  design,  surging,  series  and  paral- 
lel operation.  Radial-flow  and  mixed-flow  turbines.  Axial- 
flow  pumps,  fans  and  compressors:  analysis  and  design 
by  cascade  and  blade-element  methods,  staging,  off- 
design  performance.  Axial-flow  turbines.  Fluid  couplings 
and  torque  converters. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  88.333*. 
Text:  Dixon,  Fluid  Mechanics,  Thermodynamics  of  Tur- 
bomachinery. 

References:  Shepherd,  Principles  of  Turbomachinery; 

Csanady,  Theory  of  Turbomachines. 

First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory  three 

hours  alternate  weeks. 

D.A.J.  Millar 

Engineering  88.437* 
Mechanics  of  Flight 

Elements  of  airplane  aerodynamics;  static  stability  and 
control.  Performance  analysis,  including  drag  estimation, 
speed,  payload,  range,  endurance,  take-off  and  landing. 
Introduction  to  operating  economics. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  88.333*. 
References:  Dommasch,  Sherby  and  Connolly,  Airplane 
Aerodynamics;  McCormick,  Aerodynamics  of  V/STOL 
Flight. 

Second  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a  week. 
R.J.  Kind 

Engineering  88.440* 
Applied  Thermodynamics 

Mixtures  of  perfect  gases  and  vapours,  psychometry, 
combustion  processes,  differences  between  real  and 
ideal  cycles,  gas  cycles  and  vapour  cycles  for  power 
and  refrigeration  plant,  principles  of  turbomachines. 
Prerequisites:  Engineering  88.240*  and  Fourth-year  re- 
gistration. 

Reference:  Rogers  and  Mayhew,  Engineering  Ther- 
modynamics, Work  and  Heat  Transfer. 
First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory  three 
hours  alternate  weeks. 
H.I.H.  Saravanamuttoo 

Engineering  88.441  * 
Power  Plant  Analysis 

Criteria  of  merit;  selection  of  power  plant  for  transporta- 
tion and  power  generation  applications;  interrelation  be- 
tween mechanical,  thermodynamic  and  aerodynamic  de- 
sign processes;  jet  propulsion,  turbojets  and  turbofans; 
alternative  proposals  for  vehicular  power  plant;  com- 
bined cycle  applications. 

Reference:  Cohen,  Rogers  and  Saravanamuttoo,  Gas 
Turbine  Theory. 

Prerequisite:  Engineering  88.240*. 

Second  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a  week. 

H.I.H.  Saravanamuttoo 


Engineering  88.443* 

Energy  Conversion  and  Power  Generation 

Energy  sources  and  resources.  Basic  elements  of  power 
generation.  Hydro-electric,  fossil-fuel  and  fissile-fuel 
power  plants.  Other  methods  of  conversion.  Future 
methods  of  conversion.  Economic  and  environmental 
considerations.  Power  generation  systems.  Future  power 
needs. 

Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  registration. 

Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  problem 

analysis  and  laboratory  three  hours  alternate  weeks, 

power  plant  visits. 

J.T.  Rogers 

Engineering  88.446* 
Heat  Transfer 

An  introduction  to  the  mechanisms  of  heat  transfer  with 
emphasis  on  the  basic  fundamentals  and  practical  solu- 
tions. Steady  and  transient  conduction:  solution  by 
analytical  and  numerical  methods  as  well  as  the  electri- 
cal analog  techniques.  Convective  heat  transfer:  free 
and  forced  convection  for  laminar  and  turbulent  flows; 
heat  exchangers.  Heat  transfer  by  radiation  between 
black  and  grey  surfaces,  radiation  shields,  solar  radia- 
tion. Boiling  and  condensation  heat  transfer.  Selected 
applications  including  heat  pipes  and  environmental  heat 
transfer  processes. 

Prerequisites:  Engineering  88.333*  and  Fourth-year  re- 
gistration. 

Text:  Holman,  Hear  Transfer,  Third  Edition. 
References:  Chapman,  Hear  Transfer;  Hsu,  Engineering 
Heat  Transfer. 

Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
and  problem  analysis  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
E.G.  Plett 

Engineering  88.447* 

Heating,  Ventilating  and  Air  Conditioning 

Comfort.  Environmental  demands  for  residential,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  systems.  Methods  of  altering  and 
controlling  environment.  Air  distribution.  Refrigeration 
methods,  equipment  and  controls.  Integrated  year-round 
air-conditioning  and  heating  systems;  heat  pumps.  Cool- 
ing load  and  air-conditioning  calculations.  Thermal  radia- 
tion control.  Component  matching.  System  analysis  and 
design. 

Prerequisites:  Engineering  88.240*  and  Third-year  re- 
gistration. 

Text:  Stoecker,  Refrigeration  and  Air-conditioning. 

Reference:  Carrier,  Cherne,  Grant  and  Roberts,  Modern 

Air-conditioning,  Heating  and  Ventilating. 

Second  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  two  hours  a  week, 

problem  analysis  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 

J.B.  Findlay 
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Engineering  88.452* 

Mechanical  Feedback  Control  Systems 

Mechanical,  pneumatic,  hydraulic  and  hybrid  feedback 
control  systems,  analysis  and  synthesis.  Transfer  func- 
tions and  stability  analysis,  using  Laplace  transforms 
and  state-space.  Laboratory  exercises  include  setting  up 
and  analyzing  pneumatic,  fluidic  and  hydraulic  control 
systems.  Use  of  analog  computers  for  simulating 
dynamic  systems. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.201  and  Engineering 
94.361*. 

Text:  Raven,  Automatic  Control  Engineering,  Second 
Edition. 

First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory  three 
hours  alternate  weeks. 

Engineering  88.472* 

Manufacturing  Processes  —  Deformation 

Yield  theories,  upper  bound  theory  applied  to  punching, 
extrusion,  wire  drawing,  deep  drawing  and  rolling.  Pow- 
der metallurgy.  Metal  cutting-theory,  cutting  tool  mate- 
rials, cutting  fluids,  economics.  Chemical  and  electrical 
machining  processes. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  88.270*. 
Text:  Backofen,  Deformation  Processing. 
References:  Avitzur,  Metal  Forming:  Processes  and 
Analysis;  Armarego  and  Brown,  The  Machining  of  Met- 
als. 

Second  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a  week. 

Engineering  88.497 
Engineering  Project 

As  part  of  the  Fourth-year  program,  each  student  is 
required  to  select  and  complete  a  major  project  in 
engineering  analysis,  design,  development  or  research. 
The  objective  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  develop 
initiative,  self  reliance,  creative  ability  and  engineering 
judgment.  The  results  must  be  submitted  in  a  com- 
prehensive report  with  appropriate  drawings,  charts,  bib- 
liography, etc.  Each  student  is  required  to  submit  his 
engineering  project  proposal  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Mechanical  and  Aeronautical  Engineering 
on  or  before  the  last  day  of  classes  in  September. 

Note: 

Students  will  register  for  their  projects  using  course 
number  99.497.  When  the  project  has  been  approved, 
the  student  will  change  the  registration  at  the  Faculty 
Registrar's  Office  from  99.497  to  the  appropriate  de- 
partmental number  (82.497:  88.497:  94.497:  97.497). 
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Officers  of  Instruction 


Chairman 
J.S.  Riordon 

Co-ordinator  of  Computing  Science 
J.E.  Neilson 

Co-ordinator  of  Minicomputer  Systems  Laboratory 
LR.  Morris 

Professors 
B.A.  Bowen 
D.C.  Coll 
D.A.  George 
M.A.  Gullen 

B.  Pagurek 
J.S.  Riordon 
CM.  Woodside 

Associate  Professors 
R.J.A.  Buhr 
J.K.  Cavers 
LR.  Morris 
J.E.  Neilson 

Assistant  Professors 
W.R.  Bezanson 
W.R.  LaLonde 
S.A.  Mahmoud 
I.  Reichstein 

Adjunct  Professors 
J.  de  Mercado 
K.  Feher 

C.  Kropp 
CD.  Stothart 

Sessional  Lecturers 
A.  Bose 
A.  Bruzzone 
CL  Desmond 
T.A.  Gavin 
R.  Pandya 
G.  Short 

D.  Sutherland 


Courses  Offered 


Engineering  94.165 
Introduction  to  Computers 

The  digital  computer.  Number  systems,  representation  of 
numbers,  introduction  to  machine  language  program- 
ming and  computer  operation.  The  algorithmic  approach 
to  engineering  problem  solving.  Programming  in  time- 
shared  and  batcn  FORTRAN.  Introduction  to  the 
Sigma-9  executive.  Extensive  examples  and  problems 
from  engineering  and  mathematics:  iterative  solutions, 


sorting,  summing,  statistics,  interpolation,  solution  of 
linear  and  differential  equations,  simulation,  etc. 
Texts:  Bergman  and  Bruckner,  Introduction  to  Comput- 
ers and  Computer  Programming;  Kennedy  and  Sol- 
omon, Ten  Statement  FORTRAN  plus  FORTRAN  IV, 
Second  Edition. 

References:  Various  manuals  relating  to  usage  of  the 
university  computer. 

Both  terms:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a  week, 
workshop  one  hour  a  week. 
W.R.  Bezanson,  I.  Reichstein 

Engineering  94.205* 
Industrial  Engineering  I 

This  course  introduces  the  fundamentals  underlying  ra- 
tional decision-making  in  large  engineering  systems. 
Concept  and  scope  of  industrial  engineering  methods. 
Static  optimization:  steepest  descent  and  quadratic  con- 
vergence strategies:  Linear  programming:  the  simplex 
method,  computational  aspects,  duality.  Network 
analysis;  finite  graphs;  critical  path  scheduling.  Applica- 
tions will  be  emphasized. 

Prerequisite:  Concurrent  registration  in  Mathematics 
69.201. 

Reference:  Daellenbach  and  George,  Introduction  to 
Operations  Research  Techniques. 
First  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a  week. 
J.S.  Riordon 

Engineering  94.261  * 
Electrical  Energy  Conversion 

Fundamentals  of  energy:  electrical  and  magnetic  energy, 
electromagnetic  induction  and  forces.  Synchronous 
machines:  single  and  three  phase  AC  generation  and 
transmission.  Power  transformers:  ideal  and  practical. 
DC  motors:  equations,  equivalent  circuits,  operating 
characteristics,  starting  and  speed  control.  AC  induction 
motors:  torque-speed  characteristic,  equivalent  circuit, 
single  phase  motors.  Applications  of  power  semi- 
conductor devices:  rectification  and  control. 
Prerequisites:  Engineering  97.251*. 
Text:  Elgerd,  Basic  Electric  Power  Engineering. 
Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
and  problem  analysis  three  hours  a  week. 
D.C.  Coll 

Engineering  94.265* 

Computer  Methods  in  Engineering 

Methods  for  problem  solving  and  data  analysis  using  the 
digital  computer.  Practical  programming  including  the 
use  of  library  software.  Topics  in  numerical  analysis  that 
arise  frequently  in  engineering  problems  such  as:  curve 
fitting  to  experimental  data,  integration  of  differential 
equations  of  engineering  systems,  formulation  and  solu- 
tion of  optimization  problems  —  application  to  modelling 
of  engineering  systems.  Applications  of  probability  and 
statistics  including:  common  distributions  of  random 
data,  acceptance  sampling,  confidence  intervals,  and 
concepts  of  reliability. 
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Prerequisites:  Engineering  94.165  and  Mathematics 

69.107*  and  69.117*. 

Both  terms:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

J.E.  Neilson,  B.  Pagurek 

Engineering  94.303* 
Real-Time  Computing  Systems 

An  introduction  to  the  use  of  minicomputers  as  real-time, 
interactive  systems,  using  the  PDP-11  as  the  primary 
example.  Computer  organization:  structure,  representa- 
tion of  instructions,  numbers,  and  characters;  addressing 
modes,  arithmetic  and  logical  operations.  Programming 
techniques:  assembly  language  coding  and  interfacing  to 
high  level  languages.  Input/output:  via  program  control, 
priority  and  vectored  interrupts,  and  direct  memory  ac- 
cess. Peripherals:  teletype,  register,  programmable 
clock,  analog/digital  converters,  interactive  graphics  pro- 
cessor. Applications  to  digital  signal  processing  and  data 
communications.  (Also  listed  as  Computing  Science 
95.303*.) 

Prerequisite:  Engineering  94.165  or  95.102*  or  previous 
experience  in  assembly  language. 
Text:  Eckhouse  and  Morris,  Minicomputer  Systems:  Or- 
ganization, Programming  and  Applications. 
Day  division,  both  terms:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  two  hours  a  week.  Limited  enrolment. 
W.R.  Bezanson,  LR.  Morris 

Engineering  94.305* 
Industrial  Engineering  II 

Engineering  decisions  in  the  face  of  uncertainty.  Applica- 
tion of  simple  decision  trees  to  probabilistic  planning 
problems.  Bayesian  estimation.  The  utility  concept.  Re- 
cursive formulation  of  multistage  decision  problems.  In- 
troduction to  dynamic  programming.  Introduction  to 
queues  and  their  application  to  the  operation  of  en- 
gineering systems. 

Concurrent  registration  in  Mathematics  69.201 . 
References:  Wagner,  Principles  of  Management  Sci- 
ence; Au,  Shane,  Hoel,  Fundamentals  of  Systems  En- 
gineering, Probabilistic  Models. 
Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
B.  Pagurek 

Engineering  94.310* 
Systems  Analysis 

Introduction  to  the  concepts  and  techniques  of  problem 
definition  and  analysis.  Various  approaches  to  system 
identification,  specification  and  presentation  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Students  will  work  in  teams  to  test  their  analysis 
skills  on  case  studies  of  information  systems.  Systems 
analysis  tools:  decision  tables,  flow  charts,  Gantt  charts, 
activity  networks,  costing.  Data  and  file  description: 
forms-oriented  techniques,  languages.  Document  de- 
scription. Phases  in  a  project:  feasibility  study,  in- 
put/output analysis  and  design,  document  and  file  de- 
sign, system  design  implementation  and  project  control. 
The  course  emphasizes  applications  in  computer-based 
information  systems,  but  the  techniques  used  are  of 
wider  applicability.  (Also  listed  as  Computing  Science 
95.310*.) 


Reference:  Burch  and  Strater,  Information  Systems: 
Theory  and  Practice. 

Prerequisite:  A  full  First-year  course  in  Computing  Sci- 
ence. 

First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
J.S.  Riordon 

Engineering  94.360* 
Dynamics  of  Linear  Systems 

Properties  of  linear  systems.  Linear  dynamic  models  of 
engineering  systems.  Applications  of  the  Laplace  trans- 
form. Transfer  functions.  Block  diagrams.  Frequency  and 
time  response.  Effects  of  feedback  on  system  response. 
System  simulation  with  analog  and  digital  computers. 
First  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  and  problem  analysis  three  hours  a  week. 
D.C.  Coll 

Engineering  94.362* 

Electric  Power  Circuits  and  Machines 

Single  phase  and  three  phase  A.C.  circuits:  phasors, 
voltage,  current,  and  power  calculations,  flicker,  power 
factor  correction,  asymmetry,  star  and  delta  configura- 
tions. Power  measurement  and  rate  structures.  Single 
phase  transformer:  construction,  theory  of  operation  and 
equivalent  circuit,  OC/SC  tests,  three  phase  connec- 
tions, name  plate  data  and  specifications.  Three  phase 
induction  motor  and  synchronous  motor:  construction, 
theory  or  operation  and  equivalent  circuits,  calculations, 
starting.  Discussion  of  single  phase  motors. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  94.361  *  or  concurrent  registra- 
tion. 

Text:  Printed  lecture  notes. 

Second  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
C.F.  Kropp 

Engineering  94.366* 
Computer  Applications 

Analysis  of  engineering  problems  with  the  use  of  the 
digital  computer  including  mathematical  modelling,  or- 
ganization of  the  equations  and  methods  of  solution 
using  analytical  and  numerical  methods  and  analysis  of 
errors  associated  with  numerical  methods.  Topics  in 
numerical  methods  include:  solution  of  single  algebraic 
and  transcendental  equations  and  systems  of  linear  and 
non-linear  equations;  determination  and  use  of  eigen- 
values and  eigenvectors;  curve  fitting  using  least 
squares  and  difference  tables;  numerical  integration, 
differentiation;  solution  of  ordinary  and  partial  differential 
equations.  The  use  of  the  computer  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  course.  (Also  listed  as  Computing  Science 
95.366*.) 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.201  and  one  of  Comput- 
ing Science  95.103*  or  Engineering  94.165. 
Text:  Southworth  and  Deleeuw,  Digital  Computation  and 
Numerical  Methods. 

Day  division,  both  terms:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

/.  Reichstein 
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Engineering  94.405* 

Discrete  Simulation  and  its  Applications 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  twofold:  to  teach  simula- 
tion as  a  problem-solving  tool,  and  to  introduce  a 
number  of  important  systems  problems  using  simulation 
as  a  vehicle.  Discrete  system  models,  and  the  formula- 
tion of  models  for  simulation.  Programming  in  the  GASP 
and  GPSS  simulation  languages.  Applications  to  queu- 
ing situations,  computer  system  scheduling,  inventory 
systems,  scheduling  by  decision  rules  and  by  PERT 
networks,  transportation  systems,  computer- 
communications  networks.  (Also  listed  as  Computing 
Science  95.405*.) 

Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  registration  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Text:  Pritsker  and  Kiviat,  Simulation  with  GASP  II. 
References:  Gordon,  System  Simulation;  Emshoff,  Sis- 
son,  Design  and  Use  of  Computer  Simulation  Models. 
Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  problem 
analysis  one  hour  a  week. 

Engineering  94.415* 
Engineering  Management 

An  introductory  and  overview  course  on  modern  man- 
agement concepts;  material  is  presented  through  lec- 
tures, seminars  and  case  studies.  Historical  review. 
Basic  elements,  tasks,  functions,  and  activities  of  the 
management  process  including  planning,  organizing, 
staffing,  directing  and  controlling.  Dilemmas  and  con- 
straints. Management  style.  Guest  lecturers  on  collective 
bargaining,  on  the  psychology  of  management,  etc.  On 
completing  the  course  the  student  should  be  able  to: 
read  and  constructively  criticize  management  literature; 
discuss  "management"  with  experts  in  a  rational  man- 
ner; appreciate  the  management  basis  of  the  first  en- 
gineering work  situation. 
Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  registration. 
Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
seminars  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
CD.  Stothart 

Engineering  94.451  * 
Communication  Systems 

Representation  of  signals;  Fourier  series;  Fourier  trans- 
forms; Laplace  transforms;  time  and  frequency  convolu- 
tion. Amplitude  modulation  theory,  circuits  and  systems; 
single  sideband;  vestigial  sideband.  Operational 
mathematics  for  non-stochastic  signals;  correlation; 
energy  spectra.  Sampling  theorem;  time  division  multip- 
lexing; discrete  Fourier  transforms.  Angle  modulation; 
phase  and  frequency  modulation  theory,  circuits  and 
systems.  Television  and  facsimile  waveforms,  spectra 
and  modulation  methods.  Characteristics  and  uses  of 
classical,  transversal  and  recursive  filters.  Noise  in  cir- 
cuits and  systems.  Pulse  code  modulation  and  delta 
modulation. 

Text:  Taub  and  Schilling,  Principles  of  Communication 
Systems. 

References:  Carlson,  Communication  Systems;  Lathi, 
Communication  Systems. 


Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
D.A.  George 

Engineering  94.455* 
Automatic  Control  Systems  I 

Review  of  Laplace  transform  techniques.  Effects  of 
feedback:  frequency  response,  pole-zero  positions. 
Compensation:  root  locus,  Bode  plots.  State  variables: 
formulation,  solution  of  linear  systems,  examples  of 
simple  second-order  non-linear  systems.  Discrete  time 
systems;  z  transforms.  Signal  reconstruction:  sample- 
and-hold  circuits.  Introduction  to  optimum  control:  solu- 
tion of  linear  quadratic  problem. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.201  and  Engineering 
94.361*. 

Text:  Kuo,  Automatic  Control  Systems,  Third  Edition. 
First  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
D.A.  George 

Engineering  94.456* 
Automatic  Control  Systems  II 

Introduction  to  non-linear  feedback  control  systems, 
state-space  approach,  phase-plane  analysis,  sampled 
data  systems,  performance  criteria.  Introduction  to  opti- 
mal and  adaptive  control  theory.  The  laboratory  exer- 
cises involve  designing  and  analysing  a  non-linear  feed- 
back control  system  and  major  emphasis  is  placed  on 
project  work. 

Prerequisite:  Engineering  88.452*  or  94.455*. 

Text:  Raven,  Automatic  Control  Engineering,  Second 

Edition. 

References:  Kuo,  Automatic  Control  Systems,  Third  Edi- 
tion; Takahashi,  Robins  and  Auslander,  Control. 
Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
three  hours  alternate  weeks. 

Engineering  94.457* 

Introduction  to  the  Architecture  of  Computer 
Systems 

This  course  begins  with  a  comprehensive  historical 
review  of  computing  machines  from  early  history  through 
Pascal  and  Babbage  to  present-day  architectures  with 
emphasis  on  the  evolution  of  concepts,  the  influence  of 
technology,  and  the  techniques  evolved  to  increase 
performance.  The  second  major  portion  of  the  course 
presents  a  structured  view  of  methodologies  as  they 
currently  exist  (for  gate,  register  and  processor  design) 
with  particular  stress  on  their  limitations.  Detailed 
analysis  and  design  are  then  undertaken  for  controllers, 
processors  and  memory  systems,  using  existing 
machines  as  examples.  A  range  of  such  component 
implementations  is  extended  for  enhanced  performance 
leading  to  discussions  of  super  computers.  Computer 
classification  schemes  are  examined.  The  course  con- 
cludes with  a  discussion  of  systems  of  computers  and 
related  problems.  (Also  listed  as  Computing  Science 
95.457*.) 
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Prerequisite:  Engineering  94.466*. 

Text:  Hayes,  Computer  Architecture  and  Organization. 

Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

B.A.  Bowen 

Engineering  94.461* 
Microprocessor  Systems 

Introduction  to  micro-computer  architecture.  Characteris- 
tics and  applications,  major  features  of  current  systems. 
Techniques  of  micro-programming,  examples  of  in- 
put/output, use  of  subroutines,  arithmetic  subroutines, 
logical  operations,  delays,  time  outs,  holds,  etc.,  discus- 
sion of  programming  languages  and  assemblers.  Design 
studies  will  be  selected  from  calculators,  interface  con- 
trollers, intelligent  terminals,  graphics,  compilers,  etc., 
economics  and  technical  decisions  in  selecting  and 
implementing  a  micro-computer  system.  (Also  listed  as 
Computing  Science  95.461*.) 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  94.466*. 
Text:  Klingman,  Microprocessor  System  Design. 
References:  Assigned  papers  and  notes. 
Second  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
B.A.  Bowen 

Engineering  94.466* 
Switching  Circuits 

Boolean  algebra,  gates,  coding,  combinatorial  circuits, 
canonical  forms,  Karnaugh  maps,  Quine-McClusky  al- 
gorithm. Number  systems:  binary,  binary  coded  decimal, 
two's  complement.  Combinatorial  arithmetic.  Sequential 
machines:  counters,  sequential  design  given  a  state 
table,  analysis,  state  table  derivation,  state  minimization, 
state  assignment.  Iterative  networks,  more  combinatorial 
arithmetic.  Asynchronous  circuits,  races,  hazards,  fault 
detection. 

Prerequisites:  Engineering  97.251*  or  Physics  75.230* 

or  75.231  *  or  permission  of  the  Department.  (Also  listed 

as  Computing  Science  95.466*.) 

Text:  Lee,  Digital  Circuits  and  Logic  Design. 

First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory  three 

hours  alternate  weeks. 

J.  Knight 

Engineering  94.480* 

Introduction  to  Software  Engineering 

This  course  introduces  students  to  the  problems  and 
methods  of  specifying,  designing,  and  producing  correct, 
structured,  and  modular  software.  Topics  to  be  discus- 
sed include:  programming  style,  structured  program- 
ming, top  down  and  bottom  up  programming,  chief 
programmer  team  concepts,  information  "hiding"  ap- 
proaches, table  driven  techniques,  decision  tables,  de- 
bugging strategies,  and  techniques  for  proving  programs 
correct.  (Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.480*.) 
Prerequisite:  Computing  Science  95.202*  (or  95.384*) 
or  permission  of  the  Department. 

References:  Kernighan  and  Plauger,  The  Elements  of 
Programming  Style;  McGowan  and  Kelly,  Top  Down 
Structured  Programming  Techniques. 


Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
W.R.  LaLonde 

Engineering  94.481* 
Software  Engineering  Project 

Students  participate  in  a  team  project  to  develop  a  small 
piece  of  stand-alone  software  in  an  organized  and 
structured  fashion.  Non-numeric  applications  are  em- 
phasized. All  phases  of  the  project  are  considered 
equally  important:  specification,  design,  implementation, 
testing,  and  documentation.  (Also  listed  as  Computing 
Science  95.481*.) 

Prerequisite:  Engineering  94.480*  or  concurrent  registra- 
tion in  Engineering  94.480*. 
Second  term:  tutorial  three  hours  a  week. 
W.R.  Bezanson 

Engineering  94.497 
Engineering  Project 

As  part  of  the  Fourth-year  program,  each  student  is 
required  to  select  and  complete  a  major  project  in 
engineering  analysis,  design,  development  or  research. 
The  objective  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  develop 
initiative,  self  reliance,  creative  ability  and  engineering 
judgment.  The  results  must  be  submitted  in  a  com- 
prehensive report  with  appropriate  drawings,  charts,  bib- 
liography, etc.  Each  student  is  required  to  submit  his 
engineering  project  proposal  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Systems  Engineering  and  Computing 
Science  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  classes  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Note: 

Students  will  register  for  their  projects  using  course 
number  99.497.  When  the  project  has  been  approved, 
the  student  will  change  the  registration  at  the  Faculty 
Registrar's  Office  from  99.497  to  the  appropriate  de- 
partmental number  (82.497:  88.497:  94.497:  97.497). 
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Bachelor  of  Architecture  Degree  Program 


The  Bachelor  of  Architecture  degree  is  awarded  on 
successful  completion  of  a  five-year  program  of  studies. 
The  curriculum  in  Architecture  at  Carleton  is  expected  to 
provide  the  student  with: 

1.  an  understanding  of  our  society  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  identification  of  its  building  problems  ranging  from 
those  of  rudimentary  shelter  to  the  city  itself,  past, 
present  and  future  (the  contributions  of  many  other 
disciplines  will  be  made  to  enhance  this  understanding, 
e.g.  Sociology,  Anthropology,  Psychology,  History, 
Geography,  Political  Science,  Economics); 

2.  the  means  to  analyse  problems  and  experience  in 
solving  aspects  of  a  wide  range  of  building  problems 
(the  evolving  design  methodologies,  systems  analysis 
and  the  use  of  computers  will  all  be  relevant  here); 

3.  the  means  for  development  of  individual  ability  to 
communicate,  to  define  problems,  to  develop  creative 
strategies  and  solutions  to  problems  of  built  environ- 
ments; 

4.  the  technical  and  professional  information  and  skills 
needed  to  transform  the  student's  designs  into  com- 
pleted buildings; 

5.  the  opportunity  to  explore  one  or  two  subject  areas  in 
considerable  depth,  thus  allowing  the  student  to  develop 
the  beginnings  of  a  specialized  career  within  the  broad 
field  of  architecture,  e.g.  administration  and  manage- 
ment, environmental  control. 

The  curriculum  will  provide  a  highly  varied  experience 
for  the  student  in  lectures,  seminars,  projects  and  work- 
shops. The  emphasis  in  the  program  will  be  placed  on 
individual  growth  and  development.  Insofar  as  it  is 
feasible,  part  of  the  student's  contact  with  the  teaching 
staff  will  be  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 

The  resources  of  the  Ottawa  area,  including  those  of 
Carleton  University,  are  unique  in  their  concentration  of 
specialized  personnel,  laboratories,  libraries  and  other 
facilities.  They  provide  the  opportunity  and  capability  for 
a  wide  range  of  multi-disciplinary  academic  and  re- 
search programs  in  such  fields  of  architecture  as  hous- 
ing, urban  environmental  studies  and  industrialized  build- 
ing. 
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Admission  Requirements 


First  Year 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  First  year  of  the 
program  of  studies  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Architec- 
ture degree,  the  applicant  must  have  passed  the  Qualify- 
ing University  year  examinations  at  Carleton  University 
in  five  courses  with  a  minimum  grade-point  average  of  4 
and  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  Mathematics  and  in 
Physics;  or  must  present  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Honour  Graduation  Diploma  with  a  minimum  60%  aver- 
age and  including  Functions,  Calculus  and  Physics. 

Refer  to  the  section  on  Admissions  in  the  General 
Regulations  of  the  Calendar  for  additional  admissions 
information  (pp.  29-34). 

Advanced  Standing 

Applications  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  to  the 
Second  or  subsequent  years  of  the  program  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Architecture  degree  will  be  evaluated  on 
an  individual  basis.  Advanced  standing  for  academic 
subjects  completed  at  another  university  or  college  will 
be  accepted  if  the  subject  is  recognized  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  corresponding  subject  offered  at  Carleton,  or 
for  a  subject  particularly  appropriate  to  a  degree  in 
Architecture.  Advanced  standing  may  be  recognized  at 
any  time  in  the  program. 

Selective  Admission 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  student  spaces  in 
the  School  is  limited.  Because  of  this  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  grant  admission  to  all  applicants  who  meet 
the  foregoing  requirements.  Admissiop  will  therefore  be 
on  a  selective  basis  with  preference  given  to  those 
candidates  who  show  the  highest  promise  of  success  in 
the  program.  Members  of  the  Admissions  Committee  of 
the  School  of  Architecture  are  available  by  appointment 
during  the  academic  year  to  answer  enquiries  regarding 
the  School's  program. 

Readmission 

Students  who  have  been  absent  from  the  University  for 
two  consecutive  Winter  sessions  and  the  intervening 
Summer  session  (except  students  holding  a  Letter  of 
Permission  from  the  Carleton  School  of  Architecture)  are 
required  to  apply  for  readmission  before  registration. 

Applications  for  readmission  (obtainable  from  the  Ad- 
missions Office)  must  be  filed  before  July  1  for  the 
Winter  session  and  before  April  1  for  the  Summer 
session. 


The  Organization  of  the  School 


Five  divisional  committees  have  been  established,  each 
responsible  for  areas  of  study  related  to  the  curriculum 
of  Architecture. 


The  divisions  are  responsible  for  integrating  the  content 
of  their  area  with  that  of  the  other  divisions. 

The  interdisciplinary  nature  of  certain  subject  areas  will 
be  of  interest  to  students  outside  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture. The  involvement  of  faculty  and  students  from  other 
disciplines  in  these  courses  is  actively  encouraged.  At 
the  same  time,  Architecture  students  are  encouraged  to 
take  courses  in  other  disciplines  across  campus  as  part 
of  their  educational  program. 

■  Division  A 

History  and  Theory 
Human  Sciences 
Environmental  Sciences 

■  Division  B 

Structures 

Environmental  Controls 

Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction 

Design  Economics 

■  Division  C 

General  Planning 

Policy  Planning  and  Community  Development 
Management  and  Development 
Professional  Practice 

■  Division  D 

Computations 
Design  Methodology 
Design  Education 
Communications 

■  Design  Division 

Design  Courses 
Design  Projects 
Integration  of  other  Divisions 


Course  Requirements 


Except  for  Design  Project  courses  and  Workshop 
courses  a  full  course  offered  in  the  School  is  three  hours 
a  week  for  two  terms  and  receives  one  credit.  A  half 
course  is  three  hours  a  week  for  one  term  and  receives 
half  credit. 

Workshop  courses  are  scheduled  for  one  term  at  six 
hours  per  week  of  seminar  and/or  individual  work  includ- 
ing tutoring  and  receive  a  half  credit. 

Design  Project  courses  are  for  a  full  credit  per  term. 
They  are  normally  taught  as  seminars,  but  faculty  semi- 
nar and  preparation  time  can  by  agreement  be  re- 
scheduled to  provide  individual  tutorial  instruction.  The 
Design  Project  courses  tend  to  require  more  individual 
work  than  might  be  indicated  by  the  scheduled  contact 
time. 
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Research  and  Development  Projects  can  be  taken  for  a 
variety  of  workloads  and  credit.  Refer  to  the  Fifth-year 
options. 

Course  Program 


The  program  of  study  is  outlined  in  the  following  charts 
and  detailed  course  descriptions  appear  on  pp.  302-311. 

The  program  is  based  on  a  workload  of  six  full-course 
equivalents  for  five  years.  All  programs  are  subject  to 
change  according  to  the  final  availability  of  resources  at 
the  time  of  registration. 

*  designates  a  half-credit  course. 


First  Year 


Term  1 


Term  2 


76.120*  Theories  of  Environmental  Design  1A 

77.111*  Structures  1 

77.130*  Building  Construction  1 

80.101*  Design  1 


76.121*  Theories  of  Environmental  Design  1B 
77.101*  Environmental  Controls  1 
77.112*  Structures  2 
79.101*  Mathematics  in  Architecture  1 


80.102    Design  Project  1 


Note:  Architecture  80.102  has  a  course  value  of  2 
credits. 

At  registration  students  will  be  required  to  take  a  place- 
ment test  administered  by  the  Department  of  Mathema- 
tics. Those  who  fail  will  be  required  to  take  an  approp- 
riate remedial  course.  This  course  will  not  be  credited 


towards  the  student's  architecture  program  require- 
ments, but  successful  completion  will  be  required  before 
enrolment  in  Architecture  79.101*  is  permitted. 


Second  Year 


Term  1 


Term  2 


76.203*  Theories  of  Environmental  Design  2A 

77.200*  Environmental  Controls  2 

77.211*  Structures  3 

80.201*  Design  2 


76.204*  Theories  of  Environmental  Design  2B 
77.230*  Building  Construction  2 
79.211*  Introduction  to  Algorithmic  Problem  Solving 
Elective* 


80.202    Design  Project  2 


Note:  Architecture  80.202  has  a  course  value  of  2 
credits. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Second-year  Elective  be 
chosen  from  courses  offered  by  other  departments  of 
the  University.  However,  a  list  of  courses  offered  by  the 


School  and  designated  as  suitable  for  this  purpose  will 
also  be  available. 
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Third  Year 


Term  1 

Term  2 

76.307*  Theories  of  Environmental  Design  3A 
1  Approved  Elective* 
1  Workshop  Elective* 

76.308*  Theories  of  Environmental  Design  3B 
1  Approved  Elective* 
1  Workshop  Elective* 

80.303*  Design  3A 

80.305*  Design  3B 

80.304A    Design  Project  3Av 

80.306   Design  Project  3B 

Note:  Architecture  80.304  and  80.306  each  have  a  course  value  of  1  credit. 

Fourth  Year 

Term  1 

Term  2 

76.408*  Theories  of  Environmental  Design  4A 
1  Approved  Elective* 
1  Workshop  Elective* 

2  Approved  Electives** 
1  Workshop  Elective* 

80.402*  Design  4A 

80.404*  Design  4B 

80.403    Design  Project  4A 

80-405    Design  Project  4B 

Note:  Architecture  80.403  and  80.405  each  have  a  course  value  of  1  credit. 

Fifth  Year 

Term  1  (Option  A) 

Term  2  (Option  A) 

76.451  *  Contemporary  Issues  in  Architecture 
1  Approved  Elective* 
1  Workshop  Elective* 

78.320*  Professional  Practice 
1  Approved  Elective* 
1  Workshop  Elective* 

80.452*  Design  5 

80.453    Design  Project  5A 

80.454    Design  Project  5B 

Note:  Architecture  80.453  has  a  course  value  of  1  credit;  80.454  has  a  course  value  of  1 .5  credits. 
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Term  1  (Option  B) 


Term  2  (Option  B) 


As  Option  A 


78.320*  Professional  Practice 


80.456    Research  and  Development  Project 


Note:  Architecture  80.456  has  a  course  value  of  2.5  credits. 


Term  1  (Option  C) 


Term  2  (Option  C) 


76.451  *  Contemporary  Issues  in  Architecture  As  Option  B 

80.452*  Design  5 

80.453    Design  Project  5A 

80.455    Research  and  Development  Project 


Note:  Architecture  80.453  and  80.455  each  have  a  course  value  of  1  credit. 


Term  1  (Option  D) 


Term  2  (Option  D) 


76.451  *  Contemporary  Issues  in  Architecture 
1  Approved  Elective* 
1  Workshop  Elective* 


As  Option  B 


80.452*  Design  5 


80.455    Research  and  Development  Project 


Note:  Architecture  80.455  has  a  course  value  of  1  credit. 


Independent  Study 


A  student  enrolled  in  the  Bachelor  of  Architecture  prog- 
ram may  propose,  and  may  be  permitted  to  undertake 
an  independent  study  in  lieu  of  approved  elective  or 
workshop  elective  courses  for  up  to  one  credit  in  each  of 
Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  years. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  allow  more  flexibility 
for  the  students  to  pursue  a  line  of  investigation  in  their 
own  way,  free  of  normal  constraints  of  timetable  and 
university  locale.  The  independent  study  at  the  under- 
graduate level  is  to  make  no  demands  on  University 
faculty  other  than  those  required  for  approval  and  evalu- 
ation. 

In  certain  cases,  with  the  approval  of  the  department  in 
which  he  or  she  is  registered,  a  graduate  student 
enrolled  in  another  program  at  the  University  may  be 
permitted  to  enrol  in  a  Fourth-year  level  Independent 


Study  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  School.  The  procedures  and  conditions  will  be 
detailed  and  approved  jointly  by  the  student,  the  de- 
partment and  the  adviser  in  the  School. 

Serious  scholarship  and  research  are  expected  and 
proper  documentation  will  be  required.  In  the  case  of 
students  in  Architecture,  the  study  will  be  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  The  student's  standing  must  be  clear  with  no  de- 
ficiencies in  core  courses. 

2.  The  student  will  register  for  an  independent  study  in 
the  term  or  session  during  which  the  work  is  to  be 
completed.  The  student  must  submit  the  proposal  in 
writing  to  the  adviser  at  the  time  of  registration  outlining 
the  objectives  and  direction  of  the  study,  the  time  and 
locale,  resources  available,  submission  date  and  other 
pertinent  information.  The  subject  area  of  the  study 
should  be  identified  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the 
organizational  divisions  of  the  School  of  Architecture. 
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3.  The  student  must  have  obtained  the  prior  approval  of 
the  appropriate  Divisional  Chairman  and  prior  agreement 
of  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  in  that  division  to  act 
as  assessor  for  the  study.  That  staff  member  will  then 
be  responsible  for  approval  and  evaluation.  The  divi- 
sional committee  chairman's  written  recommendations, 
comments,  and  the  credit  value  to  be  given  for  the  study 
must  accompany  the  proposal  when  presented  to  the 
adviser  for  course  approval. 

4.  The  study  must  be  completed  within  the  specified 
time  and  in  a  form  agreed  upon  by  the  student  and  the 

divisional  assessor. 

5.  The  student's  adviser  will  deliver  the  completed  and 
approved  proposal  to  the  Records  Office  of  the  School 
of  Architecture  to  be  filed  with  the  student's  course 

records. 

Fifth  Year 

(i)  General 

Students  without  clear  standing  will  not  be  permitted  to 
register  in  Fifth  year  core  courses. 

Before  the  end  of  the  Fourth  year  of  the  program  the 
student  will  enter  into  discussions  with  his/her  adviser 
and  will  select  one  of  the  options  outlined  in  the  charts. 
Options  vary  in  the  degree  to  which  the  student  wants  or 
needs  direction. 

(ii)  Research  and  Development  Project  Option 

Some  options  offer  the  opportunity  to  undertake  a  Re- 
search and  Development  project  over  a  period  of  one 
term  or  two  terms.  The  project  may  involve  the  investi- 
gation and  design  of  a  building,  a  subsystem  of  a 
building,  or  research  into  a  topic  related  to  architecture. 
The  project  must  be  clearly  related  to  the  courses  the 
student  has  taken  and  must  provide  for  an  in-depth 
synthesis  of  this  experience. 

Students  electing  an  option  involving  Research  and 
Development  projects  for  both  terms  must  prepare  a 
written  proposal  for  submission  to  a  Research  and 
Development  Project  Review  Committee  two  weeks  after 
the  last  day  for  handing  in  term  assignments.  Those 
electing  a  one-term  Research  and  Development  option 
must  submit  a  similar  proposal  to  the  Committee  by  the 
last  day  of  Summer  session  classes.  The  student  prop- 
osal, in  order  to  be  considered  for  approval,  must 
contain  the  following: 

(a)  a  statement  of  purpose,  intent  and  scope  (the 
rationale  for  the  project); 

(b)  statement  of  related  academic  and  work  experience; 

(c)  the  study  method  (work  plan  and  schedule  indicating 

milestones); 

(d)  the  proposed  tutor's  agreement  in  writing. 

The  Review  Committee  will  approve  or  reject  the  pro- 
posals on  the  basis  of  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  evidence  of  a  strong  academic  record  over  the 
whole  program; 

(b)  high  standing  in  course  work  relevant  to  the  project; 


(c)  favourable  assessment  of  the  student's  capability  to 
carry  out  the  project. 

The  Committee  will,  before  registration,  advise  the  stu- 
dent of  its  decision  and  put  its  comments  on  the 
proposals  in  writing  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  and  the 
tutor  and  for  the  record. 

A  student  whose  proposal  is  rejected,  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee,  submit  a  revised  proposal 
to  the  Committee  in  time  for  re-evaluation  before  the  last 
day  for  course  changes  in  the  appropriate  term.  If  the 
decision  to  reject  the  proposal  stands,  the  student  must 
then  change  the  course  registration  to  conform  to  Option 
A  or  B  or  wait  a  year  before  submitting  a  new  or  revised 
proposal.  The  Committee's  decision  at  this  point  is  final. 

Students  whose  projects  are  approved  will  meet  with 
their  tutor  at  least  bi-weekly  to  develop  their  project.  The 
tutor  and  the  student  will  meet  with  the  Research  and 
Development  Project  Review  Committee  at  about  mid- 
term and  at  the  end  of  the  term  to  review  the  project  in 
detail. 

After  the  final  review,  the  Committee,  with  the  tutor,  will 
grade  the  project. 

A  project  graded  D+,  D,  D-  or  F  is  a  failure  and  the 
course  may  be  repeated.  A  student  who  receives  a 
grade  of  FNS  on  a  project  may  not  re-register  in  the 
Research  and  Development  Option,  and  must  re-register 
in  Option  A  to  complete  Fifth  year.  A  student  who 
undertakes  a  two-term  project  and  who  receives  a  grade 
of  D+  or  lower  on  the  First  term's  work  must  re-register 
in  Option  A  to  complete  Fifth  year. 


General  Information 


Counselling  and  Program  Approval 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  full-time  faculty  member 
as  adviser  who  will  enter  into  discussions  with  the 
student  regarding  his/her  educational  objectives,  and 
assist  the  student  on  the  choice  of  electives.  Advisers 
may  be  changed  with  the  consent  of  the  Director.  The 
adviser  will  be  responsible  for  approving  the  program 
and  course  changes  of  the  assigned  individual  students. 

Approved  Electives 

A  list  of  approved  elective  courses  will  be  published  at 
registration.  All  but  two  of  the  elective  half  courses  must 
be  from  the  approved  list.  The  other  two  half  courses 
are  open  but  must  be  recognized  for  degree  credit. 

Course  Sequence 

Design  and  Design  Project  courses  must  be  taken  in 
proper  sequence.  Students  who  have  completed  all  or 
most  of  the  other  course  work  for  a  given  term  but  lack 
design  courses,  may  appeal,  however,  for  permission  to 
take  Design  Projects  out  of  sequence  within  a  given 
year  and  also  for  permission  to  take  Design  (lecture) 
courses  out  of  sequence  providing  no  project  is  underta- 
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ken  without  the  corresponding  lecture  course  being 
taken  either  simultaneously  or  having  been  taken  previ- 
ously. 

Materials,  Supplies  and  Field  Trips 

The  program  in  Architecture,  particularly  the  Design 
Project  courses,  requires  that  the  student  produce  large 
quantities  of  drawings  and  models,  as  well  as  ozalid 
prints,  photostats,  use  of  other  photographic  media, 
reproductions  of  drawings,  reports,  etc.  all  of  which  can 
be  costly.  While  the  instructors  are  careful  to  keep  the 
required  presentations  to  a  minimum,  the  students  are 
free  to,  and  do,  experiment  with  many  techniques  and 
media,  some  of  which  are  expensive.  The  School  pro- 
vides some  of  this  material  but  the  students  are  ex- 
pected to  absorb  the  larger  portion  of  the  cost  and 
should  budget  accordingly. 

Equipment  for  drawing,  photography,  etc.  should  be 
regarded  as  an  investment,  because  good  tools  are 
essential  and  last  a  long  time  if  properly  cared  for.  An 
equipment  list  is  provided  as  a  guide  to  the  entering 
student.  A  good  quality  35mm.  camera  is  a  very  useful 
but  not  mandatory  item  on  the  list  and  most  students 
find  they  use  it  to  such  an  extent  that  they  wish  to 
purchase  one  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  program. 

Field  trips  to  study  urban  development  projects  in  other 
cities  are  a  part  of  the  program.  The  School  usually 
absorbs  part  of  the  cost  of  transportation  but  students 
are  expected  to  meet  most  other  expenses  while  away. 

Experience  indicates  that  the  student  should  budget 
about  $400  for  materials,  equipment  and  field  trips  per 
year,  not  including  a  camera. 


Course  Load 


During  the  first  two  years  of  the  program  in  Architecture, 
because  of  the  limited  number  of  student  spaces,  all 
students  (with  the  exception  of  those  students  admitted 
with  advanced  standing  or  those  who  are  repeating 
course  work)  will  be  required  to  undertake  the  full 
workload  as  set  out  in  the  course  outlines  on  pp. 
297-299  or  as  modified  by  these  regulations. 


Academic  Standing 


Grading  System 

Except  for  the  special  instance  listed  below,  grading  is 
consistent  with  the  general  university  regulations  on  p. 
42  of  the  University  Calendar. 

Passing  Grades 

The  passing  letter  grade  in  Design  Projects  and  in 
Research  and  Development  Projects  is  C-,  while  it  is 
D-  in  other  courses. 


Promotion 

Students  who  achieve  a  passing  grade  in  all  courses  in 
the  program  of  study  for  their  year  and  have  a  grade- 
point  average  of  3.5  without  Design  and  Design  Project 
courses  will  be  promoted  to  the  next  year  of  the  prog- 
ram. In  arriving  at  the  grade-point  average  only  the 
grades  of  courses  required  to  make  up  a  full  program  in 
that  year  will  be  averaged. 

Grades  in  Design  and  Design  Project  courses  will  not  be 
averaged  to  arrive  at  a  passing  grade  for  the  year. 

Supplemental  Examination  Privileges 

A  student  may  not  write  a  supplemental  in  a  course 
graded  FNS  or  Abs.  If  a  supplemental  examination  is 
failed,  the  student  must  repeat  the  course  before  writing 
another  examination  in  it. 

Application  to  write  supplemental  examinations  must  be 
made  at  the  appropriate  Faculty  Registrar's  Office  by  the 
designated  date.  (See  Examination  Fees,  p.  50.) 

Supplemental  examinations  in  Design  Project  and  Re- 
search and  Development  courses  will  follow  shortly  after 
the  original  submission  according  to  a  timetable  which 
will  be  published  in  the  School. 

Supplemental  examinations  must  be  written  at  the  next 
supplemental  examination  period. 

Students  may  apply  to  write  supplemental  examinations 
at  educational  institutions  outside  Ottawa. 

Deficiencies  and  Probation 

Core  course  deficiencies  may  only  be  carried  into  the 
next  higher  year.  If  they  are  not  cleared,  students  may 
not  take  core  courses  in  the  succeeding  year. 

Students  without  clear  standing  will  not  be  permitted  to 
register  in  Fifth-year  core  courses. 

A  student  who  has  failed  more  than  one  full  course  or 
two  half  courses  or  whose  grade-point  average  without 
Design  courses  is  less  than  3.5  (after  supplemental 
examinations)  will  be  considered  to  have  failed  the  year 
and  if  given  permission  to  return,  will  return  as  a  student 
on  probation.  Students  on  probation  must  repeat  the 
failed  courses  and  other  courses  in  which  their  grade  is 
less  than  C-  and  achieve  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in 
each.  Electives  with  a  grade  less  than  C-  may  be 
replaced  with  other  approved  electives. 

A  student  on  probation  may  not  register  for  core  courses 
in  any  higher  year. 

Students  who  fail  to  clear  their  probationary  status  in 
two  attempts  will  be  ineligible  to  register  in  the  program. 
A  main  course  examination  or  a  supplementary  exami- 
nation is  considered  an  attempt. 

A  student  who  would  be  on  probation  for  a  second  time 
will  not  be  eligible  to  register  in  the  architecture  prog- 
ram. 
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Summer  Session  Design  Project  Program 


Special  Design  Project  courses  will  be  offered  during  the 
Summer  session  for  students  in  Architecture,  subject  to 
the  University  requirements  of  minimum  enrolment.  To 
be  eligible  for  admittance  to  one  of  these  courses, 
student  must: 

(a)  have  successfully  completed  Second  year  Design 
(lecture)  and  Design  Project  courses;  and 

(b)  have  previously  taken  the  related  Design  (lecture) 
course;  and 

(c)  if  applying  to  take  Design  Projects  4A  or  4B,  have 
successfully  taken  both  Design  Projects  3A  and  3B,  and 
similarly  if  applying  to  take  Design  Project  5A  or  5B, 
have  successfully  taken  both  Design  Projects  4 A  and 
4B. 

Design  (lecture)  courses  will  not  be  given  during  the 
Summer  session. 


Scholarships  and  Awards 


The  Faculty  of  the  School  will  recommend  students  to 
the  Senate  for  scholarships  and  awards  available  to  the 
School.  For  this  purpose  an  overall  grade-point  average 
including  the  Design  and  Design  Project  courses  will  be 
calculated.  Then  the  Design  Project  grade,  the  course 
grade-point  average  or  the  overall  grade-point  average 
will  be  used  as  is  most  appropriate  for  the  nature  of  the 
award. 

Students  admitted  with  advanced  standing  whose 
grade-point  average  may  not  represent  a  true  measure 
of  their  worth  will  be  given  individual  consideration. 


Core  Courses 


Prerequisites 

Note:  Prerequisites  to  core  courses  may  not  be  waived 
except  on  appeal  to  the  Committee  on  Standing  and 
Promotion  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Faculty  Coun- 
cil. 

■  Division  A 

A  sequence  of  courses  that  broadly  sets  out  a  theoreti- 
cal context  for  Environmental  Design.  Relationships  in- 
troduced and  later  explored  in  depth  involve  individual, 
professional,  societal,  historical,  ecological,  psychologi- 
cal (behavioural),  symbolic,  philosophical  and  procedural 
perspectives. 

Architecture  76.120* 

Theories  of  Environmental  Design  1A 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  76.121* 

Theories  of  Environmental  Design  1B 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 


Architecture  76.203* 

Theories  of  Environmental  Design  2A 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  76.204* 

Theories  of  Environmental  Design  2B 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  76.307* 

Theories  of  Environmental  Design  3A 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  76.308* 

Theories  of  Environmental  Design  3B 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  76.408* 

Theories  of  Environmental  Design  4A 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  76.451  * 

Contemporary  Issues  in  Architecture 

An  explanation  of  the  nature,  attitudes  towards,  and 
impacts  and  resolutions  of  some  of  the  major  issues  of 
today  confronting  architecture  theory  and  practice.  The 
meaning  and  significance  of  issues  such  as  energy 
shortage,  professionalism,  loss  of  human  scale,  the 
objective-subjective  controversy  in  design,  the  critical- 
ness  of  sophisticated  technology  and  participation  in 
design  are  critically  developed,  analysed,  synthesized 
and  extended. 

Prerequisite:  Clear  standing  to  Fifth  year. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

■  Division  B 

Architecture  77.101* 
Environmental  Controls  1 

Design  for  environmental  control;  comfort  parameters; 
enclosure  performance. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 

Architecture  77.111* 
Structures  1 

Statics  and  strength  of  materials.  Mechanical  properties 
of  structural  materials.  Application  of  statics  and  strength 
of  materials  to  problems  of  structural  elements  in  the 
context  of  total  building  structures.  Extensive  use  of 
demonstration  models. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  two  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  77.112* 
Structures  2 

Behaviour  of  structural  elements  and  simple  systems 
under  load  conditions  of  increasing  severity.  Simplified 
design  of  structural  elements  and  systems.  Comparative 
estimation  of  stresses  and  deformations.  Use  of  struc- 
tural testing  laboratory  to  demonstrate  behaviour  path  to 
failure. 
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Prerequisite:  Architecture  77.111*. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week, 

laboratory  two  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  77.130* 
Building  Construction  1 

A  study  of  design  and  construction  processes.  An  intro- 
duction to  drawings  and  specifications  followed  by  a 
detailed  study  of  construction  techniques  used  by  the 
principal  building  trades  to  translate  the  design  into  a 
building.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  proper  selection  of 
sub-systems  and  on  the  factors  which  affect  the  quality 
of  construction. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  77.200* 
Environmental  Controls  2 

Continuation  of  Architecture  77.101*  with  additional 
coverage  of  building  servicing  and  the  interaction  of 
environmental  conditions  with  space  enclosures.  As- 
pects of  the  course  are  extensively  reinforced  by  appli- 
cations in  design  projects. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week, 
problems  three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  77.21 1  * 
Structures  3 

Introduction  to  structural  planning:  study  of  factors  in- 
volved in  synthesis  of  a  suitable  structural  scheme.  Load 
intensities,  building  codes  and  safety  considerations.  A 
survey  of  structural  systems  and  details. 
Prerequisite:  Architecture  77.112*. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  two  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  77.230* 
Building  Construction  2 

A  study  of  building  enclosures  for  the  Canadian  climate. 
A  review  of  the  principles  of  heat  transfer,  psychrometry 
and  air  movement.  The  techniques  used  to  control  the 
movement  of  heat,  water  and  air  through  the  enclosure. 
The  application  of  these  techniques  to  roofs  and  win- 
dows and  to  wood,  concrete,  masonry  and  metal  walls. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

■  Division  C 

Architecture  78.320* 

Introduction  to  Professional  Practice 

An  overview  of  the  practice  of  architecture.  Topics 
include  professional  organization  and  conduct,  the  ar- 
chitect's services,  business  law,  office  organization  and 
management,  contract  documents,  building  codes,  con- 
tract management,  cost  control,  accounting  and  site 
supervision.  Presentation  through  lectures,  guest  speak- 
ers and  case  studies  from  professional  practices  and 
construction  representatives  in  the  area. 
Prerequisite:  Clear  standing  to  Fifth  year. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 


■  Division  D 

Architecture  79.101  * 
Mathematics  in  Architecture  1 

Basic  mathematical  skills  for  architecture  students. 
Selected  topics  from  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  calculus  and  numerical  methods.  Presenta- 
tion through  numerous  applications  of  these  mathemati- 
cal areas  to  problems  of  architecture  and  related  fields. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  79.21 1  * 

Introduction  to  Algorithmic  Problem  Solving 

An  introduction  to  the  solving  of  problems  by  algorithms. 
The  morphology  of  the  algorithmic  approach  to  problem 
solution.  The  use  of  the  flow  chart  as  a  verification  of 
the  logic  processes  of  an  algorithmic  solution.  The  use 
of  the  computer  as  a  major  tool  in  implementing  al- 
gorithmic solutions.  Essential  skills  in  computer  prog- 
ramming using  the  BASIC  programming  language. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
problems  two  hours  a  week. 

■  Design  Division 
Design  Courses 

A  series  of  lectures,  visits  and  discussions  which  are 
given  throughout  the  five  years  of  the  program.  These 
courses  bridge  the  gap  between  theoretical  courses  and 
architectural  design.  The  content  of  each  course  is 
related  to  the  topic  area  of  the  design  projects. 
Design  division  core  courses  are  not  open  to  Challenge 
for  Credit. 

Architecture  80.101* 
Design  1 

Day  division,  First  and  Second  terms:  Lectures  one  and 
a  half  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  80.201  * 
Design  2 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  80.101  *. 

Day  division,  First  and  Second  terms:  Lectures  one  and 

a  half  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  80.303* 
Design  3A 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  80.305* 
Design  3B 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  80.402* 
Design  4A 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  80.404* 
Design  4B 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
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Architecture  80.452* 
Design  5 

Prerequisite:  Clear  standing  to  Fifth  year. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

■  Design  Projects 

A  series  of  design  problems  are  given  which  are  approp- 
riate in  scale  and  complexity,  and  emphasize  specific 
topic  areas,  (see  below).  Seminars  are  used  for  the 
input  of  project-basecj  information,  for  criticism  and  for 
evaluation. 

Architecture  80.102 
Design  Projects  1 

Topic  Term  1 :  Basic  Design.  Topic  Term  2:  Introduction 
to  function  and  behaviour. 

Day  Division,  First  and  Second  terms:  Two  three-hour 
seminars  a  week. 

Architecture  80.202 
Design  Projects  2 

Topic  Term  1:  Introduction  to  site  and  climate.  Topic 

Term  2:  Introduction  to  technology. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  80.102. 

Day  division,  First  and  Second  terms:  Two  three-hour 

seminars  a  week. 

Architecture  80.304 
Design  Project  3 A 

Topic:  Built  form  influenced  by  function  and  behaviour. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  80.202. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Two  three-hour  seminars  a 

week. 

Architecture  80.306 
Design  Project  3B 

Topic:  Built  form  influenced  by  environmental  factors. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  80.202. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Two  three-hour  seminars  a 

week. 

Architecture  80.403 
Design  Project  4A 

Topic:  Built  form  influenced  by  technology. 

Prerequisites:  Architecture  80.304  and  80.306. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Two  three-hour  seminars  a 

week. 

Architecture  80.405 
Design  Project  4B 

Topic:  Built  form  influenced  by  values. 

Prerequisites:  Architecture  80.304  and  80.306. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Two  three-hour  seminars  a 

week. 

Architecture  80.453 
Design  Project  5A 

Synthesis  of  influences  on  built  form. 

Prerequisite:  Clear  standing  to  Fifth  year. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Two  three-hour  seminars  a 

week. 


Architecture  80.454 
Design  Project  5B 

The  project  is  selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
class  group  to  round  out  their  design  experience.  A 
comprehensive  solution  is  required.  This  project  carries 
the  workload  of  three  half-courses.  Seminars  are  used 
for  project  related  input  of  relevant  data  and  for  evalua- 
tion of  student  projects. 
Prerequisite:  Clear  standing  to  Fifth  year. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  three-hour  seminars  a 
week. 

Architecture  80.455 

Research  and  Development  Project  (1  credit) 

Open  only  to  students  undertaking  an  approved  two- 
term  Research  and  Development  Project.  The  First  term 
is  spent  on  the  preliminary  phase  of  the  project  to  a 
level  of  detail  as  agreed  by  the  tutor,  with  the  objective 
of  producing  a  specific  product  for  review  by  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Committee  by  the  end  of  the 
term  which  will  set  up  the  next  term's  work  on  the 
project.  The  project  may  be  an  investigation  or  design  of 
a  building,  building  system,  component,  or  an  investiga- 
tion of  an  environmental  design  issue,  and  the  product 
may  involve  written  or  graphic  material  or  a  combination 
thereof,  supplemented  by  models,  mockups,  field  sur- 
veys, etc. 

Prerequisite:  Clear  standing  to  Fifth  year. 
Day  division,  First  term. 

Architecture  80.456 

Research  and  Development  Project  (2.5  credits) 

This  project  may  be  a  continuation  of  the  project  under- 
taken in  Architecture  80.455  if  approved,  or  a  complete 
project  in  itself  on  a  similar  topic  or  basis.  Where  it  is  a 
continuation,  successful  completion  of  Architecture 
80.455  is  prerequisite. 
Day  division,  Second  term. 


Elective  Courses 


Prerequisites 

Note:  Prerequisites  to  elective  courses  may  be  waived 
where  noted,  by  permission  of  the  School. 

■  Division  A 

Architecture  76.102* 
Colloquium 

The  context  for  the  development  and  application  of 
knowledge  related  to  design. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 

Architecture  76.202* 
Colloquium 

Environment  as  context  for  designers. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 

a  week. 
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Architecture  76.205* 

Theories  of  Landscape  Design  1 

This  is  an  introductory  course,  with  a  strong  historical 
emphasis  and  progression,  intended  to  bring  to  the 
student  an  awareness  of  mankind's  profound  concern  in 
the  past  with  landscape  architecture,  the  'total  organiza- 
tion of  outdoor  space'.  A  consideration  of  cultural,  clima- 
tic, economic  and  political  factors  provide  a  frame  of 
reference  for  the  understanding  of  the  spatial  organiza- 
tion in  cities,  towns,  and  other  areas  of  human  settle- 
ment. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  76.206* 
Introduction  to  Industrial  Design 

Offered  in  the  School  of  Industrial  Design  as  Industrial 
Design  85.100*. 

Architecture  76.207* 
Theories  of  Visual  Design  1 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  visual  design  including  an 
historical  overview  of  the  development  of  design 
theories,  principles,  and  methods.  See  also  related 
workshop,  Architecture  79.340*. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 

Architecture  76.208* 
Theories  of  Urban  Design  1 

History  of  the  city  as  a  physical  artifact.  Study  of  the 
physical  growth  of  cities  as  an  expression  of  developing 
social  and  cultural  values  and  structures,  as  well  as  with 
reference  to  aesthetic  ideals.  See  also  related  workshop, 
Architecture  76.328*. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 

Architecture  76.209* 
Theories  of  Urban  Design  2 

Consideration  of  the  forces  in  different  periods  determin- 
ing the  character  and  principal  function  of  cities:  military, 
religious,  commercial,  political,  industrial,  post-industrial 
and  Utopian.  Readings  in  the  fields  of  literature,  art, 
futures  and  history. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  76.208*  or  permission  of  the 
School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 

Architecture  76.210* 

Theories  of  Landscape  Design  2 

This  course  is  an  historical  consideration  of  man's 
relationship  with  nature  and  outdoor  space  as  it  is 
manifest  in  designs  on  the  land  —  private  and  public 
gardens,  parks  and  parkways,  urban  and  regional  de- 
sign. This  relationship  is  described  in  relation  to  the 
cultural  context  and  metaphysical  beliefs  that  have 
shaped  environmental  design  from  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  present,  emphasizing  the  origins  of  contem- 
porary approaches  to  land. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 


Architecture  76.21 1  * 
Industrial  Design  Analysis 

Offered  in  the  School  of  Industrial  Design  as  Industrial 
Design  85.101*. 

Architecture  76.212* 
Theories  of  Visual  Design  2 

An  analytical  study  of  design  principles,  including  ar- 
rangement, composition,  form,  order,  rhythm,  colour  and 
texture. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  76.207*  or  permission  of  the 
School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 

Architecture  76.301  * 
Colloquium 

The  interdisciplinary  context  of  design  methodology. 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  76.302* 

History  of  Canadian  Environment 

Evolution  of  the  Canadian  landscape  from  Confederation 
to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  influence  of  recrea- 
tion, conservation,  transportation,  the  agricultural  land- 
scape and  new  forms  of  collective  settlements.  In  the 
latter  half  this  course  operates  as  a  seminar,  with 
students  delivering  papers  on  aspects  of  Canadian  cul- 
ture that  affect  the  landscape. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 

Architecture  76.305* 

Workshop:  Archeology  of  Modern  Architecture 

Buildings  designed  by  leading  twentieth-century  ar- 
chitects are  studied  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  physi- 
cal form,  organization,  space  and  detailing  through 
graphic  studies  and  models.  Attributes  of  form  are 
related  to  design  issues  and  philosophies  as  presented 
in  contemporary  writings. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  76.324* 

Social  Environment  Systems 

An  examination  of  relationships  between  man  and  the 
environment  he  has  built.  The  course  considers  this 
"built  environment"  as  the  product  of  social  processes 
and  as  an  influence  on  these  processes  at  varying 
levels  of  organization.  Lectures  by  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  Architecture,  and  Sociology  and  other  de- 
partments are  supplemented  by  guest  lecturers  and 
readings. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 

Architecture  76.325* 

Workshop:  Man-Environment  Interface  I 

Seminars,  individual  and  interdisciplinary  team  projects 
developing  and  contributing  knowledge  and  expertise  in 
the  area  of  relationships  between  man  and  the  environ- 
ment he  has  created.  Architecture  76.324*  and  76.325* 
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are  listed  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  as  the  two- 
term  course  Sociology  53.335. 

Day  division,  First  and/or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a 
week. 

Offered  concurrently  with  Architecture  76.425*  and 
76.426*. 

Architecture  76.326* 

Human  Factors  in  Environmental  Design 

Relation  of  human  physiology  to  various  modes  of 
influence  with  an  emphasis  on  the  built  environment, 
applications  to  environmental  design  of  methods  and 
findings  from  physiology  and  psychology. 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 

Architecture  76.328* 

Workshop:  Case  Studies  in  Urban  Design 

Building  on  Architecture  76.208,  students  critically 
examine  selected  examples  of  historical  and  contempor- 
ary urban  design  as  physical  artifacts. 
Prerequisite:  Architecture  76.208*  or  permission  of  the 
School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  76.401* 
Colloquium 

Intuition,  with  an  emphasis  on  creativity  through  integra- 
tive experiences. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
Architecture  76.423* 

The  Human  Development/Built  Environment  Inter- 
face I 

Views  of  man  as  a  developing  being  interacting  with  his 
physical  and  institutional  environment:  critical  facilities, 
encounters  and  change-strategies  in  this  process  of 
interaction;  the  content  of  human  development;  the  con- 
cept of  developmental  sequences,  stages  and  life  cy- 
cles; total  environments  and  world  views.  Emphasis  on 
changing  individuals,  physical  and  institutional  environ- 
ments. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  76.324*  or  permission  of  the 
School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours, 
seminars  three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  76.424* 

The  Human  Development/Built  Environment  Inter- 
face 2 

Applies  the  developmental  insights  acquired  through 
Architecture  76.423*  to  particular  problem  areas  such 
as:  education  and  learning  environments;  leisure  and 
leisure  environments;  housing  and  the  family.  Explores 
how,  why,  when  and  where  the  built  environments 
facilitate  or  retard  developmental  processes. 
Prerequisite:  Architecture  76.423*  or  permission  of  the 
School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 


Architecture  76.425* 

Workshop:  Man-Environment  Interface  2 

Examination  of  developing  human  beings  and  the  built 
environment,  identification  of  problem  areas  and  the 
generation  of  new  physical  and  human  patterns  which 
adjust  to  changing  environmental  conditions  while  en- 
hancing human  development. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  76.424*  or  permission  of  the 
School. 

Day  division,  First  and/or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a 
week. 

Offered  concurrently  with  Architecture  76.325*  and 
76.426*. 

Architecture  76.426* 

Workshop:  Man-Environment  Interface  3 

Using  knowledge,  criteria  and  research  methods  from 
the  human  sciences,  students  in  this  workshop  study 
and  make  proposals  for  changing  environmental  designs 
or  for  creating  new  designs.  The  emphasis  is  on  com- 
plex environments  with  in-depth  explorations  of  part  or 
all  of  the  design  process. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  76.425*  or  permission  of  the 
School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 
Offered  concurrently  with  Architecture  76.325*  and 
76.425*. 

Architecture  76.488 
Independent  Study 

■  Division  B 

Architecture  77.300* 
Lighting  in  Architecture 

Specifications  for  lighting  based  on  visual  performance 
and  subjective  preference.  Appropriate  design  tech- 
niques for  daylight  and  electric  light  assessed  by  model 
and  full  scale  installations.  Topics  may  include:  deriva- 
tion of  units,  scalar  and  vector  illumination,  subjective 
appraisal  and  preferred  lighting  configurations,  I.E.S. 
recommendations,  working  plane  and  illuminance  de- 
sign, display  lighting  and  exterior  lighting. 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours 
and  laboratory  two  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  77.302* 
Acoustics  in  Architecture 

Recapitulation  of  fundamentals.  Sound  in  enclosures 
including  interior  design  of  auditoria  and  special  applica- 
tions. Sound  reproduction  and  reinforcement  systems. 
Acoustic  privacy  and  protection,  sound  control  in  build- 
ings, materials  for  noise  control,  community  noise, 
industrial  noise.  Acoustic  measurements  and  instrumen- 
tation. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours, 
laboratory  two  hours  a  week. 
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Architecture  77.303* 
Energy  and  Form 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with 
a  body  of  knowledge  concerning  energy  as  a  criterion  in 
decision-making  for  architectural  design.  Specifically,  the 
course  covers  conventional  energy  resources  and  the 
state  of  the  art  of  alternative  energy  resource  systems 
with  respect  to  building  shape,  size,  materials,  openings, 
orientation,  siting  and  use. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 

Architecture  77.304* 
Workshop:  Energy  and  Form 

Study  of  the  relationship  between  environmental  factors, 
energy  and  architectural  form.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
explorations  into  ways  in  which  buildings  and  building 
elements  can  be  planned  and  designed  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  natural  cycles  in  order  to  minimize  the 
need  for  supportive  energy  inputs. 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  77.314* 
Structural  Analysis 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  as  En- 
gineering 82.420*. 

Architecture  77.316* 

Design  of  Structural  Steel  Components 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  as  En- 
gineering 82.425*. 

Architecture  77.320* 

Industrialized  System  Building:  Principles,  Classifi- 
cation and  Selection 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  this  approach  to  design  and 
manufacture  of  buildings.  A  brief  survey  of  the  historical 
factors  forcing  changes  in  the  building  industries  of  the 
world.  This  is  developed  by  a  review  of  existing  systems 
using  the  technique  of  multi-parameter  classification  and 
selection  by  profile  matching. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 

Architecture  77.326* 

Workshop:  Space  Enclosure  Systems 

The  exploration  of  space  enclosure  systems  for  a  wide 
range  of  environments. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  79.320*  or  permission  of  the 
School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  77.330* 

Performance  of  Building  Materials  I 

Study  of  materials  available  for  building  with  emphasis 
on  their  structure,  properties,  application  and  sustained 
performance  over  the  life  of  a  building. 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Laboratories,  lec- 
tures, field  trips  four  hours  a  week. 


Architecture  77.333* 

Performance  of  Building  Materials  2 

A  look  at  how  man  develops  building  skills  in  the  use  of 
material  and  how,  with  the  development  of  raw  mate- 
rials, technologies  and  industrial  processes,  new  ways  of 
thinking  about  materials  and  methods  influence  the 
design  process.  Investigation  is  made  into  many  relevant 
building  types  to  look  at  how  materials  and  building 
elements  have  been  used.  Field  trips  are  arranged. 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Laboratories,  lec- 
tures, field  trips  four  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  77.335* 

Workshop:  Materials  Application 

Application  of  building  materials,  including  the  forming  of 
building  parts  and  the  design  of  joints  for  performance 
and  assembly.  Practical  constructions  using  new 
technology  are  emphasized. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  77.330*  or  permission  of  the 
School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  77.350* 
Design  Economics 

Principles  of  building  economics.  Determinants  of  build- 
ing costs  and  their  prediction.  Discussions  on  uncer- 
tainty and  investment  economics.  Systems  and 
techniques  of  creative  cost  control  for  buildings  during 
schematic  design,  design  development,  construction 
document  preparation  and  construction.  Prime  emphasis 
on  the  economic  evaluation  and  choice  from  among 
alternatives  during  all  phases  of  design  process. 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  77.420* 
Structure  and  Form 

The  challenge  of  space  enclosure  and  spanning  and  its 
relationship  to  architectural  form  in  history.  Basic  modes 
of  force  transfer  and  corresponding  elements  of  struc- 
tural form.  Aggregation  of  form  elements  within  the  laws 
of  geometry  and  physical  stability.  Discussion  of 
physical-structural  and  form  characteristics  of  a  wide 
variety  of  structural  types  like  cables,  membranes, 
shells,  arches,  domes,  trusses,  slabs,  folded  planes, 
beams,  frames  and  grids. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 

Architecture  77.424* 

Structural  Planning  in  Architecture 

Structural  planning  process.  Values,  contexts,  criteria 
and  parameters  of  structural  planning.  Role  of  informa- 
tion and  codes.  Classification  and  comparative  study  of 
structural  systems.  Interaction  and  integration  of  struc- 
tures with  other  building  systems.  Structural  details. 
Structural  planning  data  and  guidelines.  Case  studies 
and  exercises.  (Also  listed  as  Engineering  82.430*.) 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 
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Architecture  77.425* 

Workshop:  Industrialized  System  Building 

The  design  of  building  system  components,  control 
methods,  or  philosophies  to  meet  prescribed  ranges  of 
conditions. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  77.320*  or  permission  of  the 

School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  77.426* 
Workshop:  Structural  Planning 

Creative  synthesis  of  structural  schemes  within  the  total 
context  of  building  design.  Methods  of  analysis  applied 
to  particular  problems.  Form  and  function.  Case  studies. 
A  significant  structural  design  effort  is  required. 
Day  division,  First  and  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  77.428* 
Workshop:  Structure  and  Form 

Study  of  structural  nature  of  non-conventional  space 
enclosure  systems  like  cable  structures,  membranes, 
shells,  submerged  structures,  excavated  structural  forms 
and  lunar  structures. 
First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  77.432* 

Manufacturing  Processes  and  Materials 

Offered  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  and  Aeronauti- 
cal Engineering  as  Engineering  88.371*. 

Architecture  77.440* 
Design  for  Construction 

A  series  of  lectures  and  visits  to  building  sites  and 
subcontractors'  plants  to  study  the  building  process  as  it 
is  affected  by  the  architect's  decision.  Contractors  and 
subcontractors  participate.  Analysis  of  decisions  taken 
and  methods  used.  Elemental  cost  analysis.  Estimating 
costs  from  sketches. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  77.330*  or  permission  of  the 
School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Visits,  lectures, 
seminars  three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  77.488 
Independent  Study 

■  Division  C 

Architecture  78.301* 
Workshop:  Land-Use  Analysis 

An  introduction  for  students  of  architecture  and  other 
disciplines  to  the  broad  concepts  of  environmental  de- 
sign, based  on  the  necessity  of  an  ecological  approach 
to  land-use  planning.  It  includes  the  history  of  North 
American  concern  with  the  land  as  a  resource;  theories 
and  methods  land-use  analysis  that  result  from  nature  of 
recent  concern;  and  selected  illustrative  case  studies. 
Students  will  work  in  teams  with  the  help  of  the  instruc- 
tor, other  university  faculty  members  and  those  engaged 
in  government  activity  in  this  field,  to  analyse  and  plan 
for  selected  areas. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 


Architecture  78.310* 
Land  Development 

An  overview  of  the  land  development  and  redevelop- 
ment process  and  an  exploration  of  more  effective  ways 
of  participation  in  it.  An  actor-orientated  approach  is 
taken.  Different  participants  explain  their  role  in  the 
process  and  the  nature  and  source  of  information  re- 
quired for  decision  making.  Case  studies  are  used  to 
illustrate  the  market  studies,  development  feasibility, 
impact  of  development  controls,  emerging  citizen  roles, 
cost/benefit  analysis  of  development  alternatives,  urban 
gaming  and  development  trends. 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  78.319* 
Workshop:  Land  Development 

Introduction  to  the  land  development  and  redevelopment 
processes  through  application  of  knowledge  acquired  in 
previous  studies  and  taken  from  the  field.  Focus  on 
team  projects  supported  by  guest  lecturers,  field  investi- 
gations and  project  discussions. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  78.310*  or  permission  of  the 
School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  78.323* 

Workshop:  Landscape  Architecture 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  engage  students 
directly  in  the  concepts  and  creation  of  landscape  ar- 
chitecture appropriate  in  an  urban  setting;  it  is  hoped  as 
a  result  of  this  experience  that  they  may  make  a  more 
meaningful  and  useful  contribution  to  environmental/ur- 
ban design.  The  indoor-outdoor  relationship,  the  func- 
tional use  of  plant  materials,  considerations  of  energy, 
light,  climate,  transportation,  circulation,  side-lots,  set 
backs,  zoning  restrictions  and  building  codes  are  consi- 
dered, and  applied  to  practical  design  problems.. 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  78.329* 

Workshop:  Professional  Practice 

An  introduction  to  the  application  of  various  components 
of  a  professional  architectural  practice.  Client  require- 
ments, contract  and  project  management,  personnel  and 
office  management,  specifications,  cost  control,  etc.,  are 
developed  as  parts  of  the  building  process. 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  78.330* 
Community  Development 

A  study  of  leading  issues  and  problems  in  Canada's 
urban  communities:  neighbourhood  preservation  and 
planning,  heritage  conservation,  social  animation,  com- 
munity organization,  citizen  power,  advocacy  planning, 
community  development,  corporations,  cooperative  hous- 
ing, social  planning.  Overviews  and  case  studies,  lec- 
tures and  guest  lecturers. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 
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Architecture  78.339* 

Workshop:  Community  Development 

Field  investigations,  team  projects  and  seminars  in 
community  development  issues  and  problems  in  Cana- 
da. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  78.330*  or  permission  of  the 
School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 
Architecture  78.340* 

City  Organization  and  Planning  Processes 

An  overview  of  the  structure,  form  and  functioning  of 
Canadian  and  other  countries'  cities;  methods  for  inter- 
vening in  and  directing  city  processes  and  solving  city 
problems:  an  introduction  to  urban  problems,  potentials 
and  solutions.  Topics  include:  physical  infra-structure 
and  forms  of  cities;  urban  facilities  and  networks; 
ecosystems,  demography  and  social  organization,  and 
government  and  politics;  quality  of  life,  goals,  and  per- 
ceptions of  urbanites;  urban  management,  development, 
regulation  and  codes,  design,  planning  and  policy- 
making. Lectures,  guest  lecturers,  reading  assignments. 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  78.344* 
Urban  Design  Practice 

An  overview  of  principles,  methods  and  processes 
applicable  to  urban  design  problems  in  cities  today.  The 
role  of  urban  design  in  the  formation  of  public  policies  or 
programs  for  controlling  or  influencing  development.  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  examination  of  the  urban  design 
process,  including  analysis  of  urban  systems  and  sub- 
systems; solution  development  and  implementation 
strategies. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  76.208*  or  76.308*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 

Architecture  78.345* 
Workshop:  Urban  Design 

A  workshop  program  investigating  aspects  of  design 
problems  that  relate  to  the  wider  context  of  regional  and 
urban  planning.  This  involves  examination  of  techniques 
used  for  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  design 
strategies  that  shape  complex  urban  environments. 
Coordinated  and  offered  jointly  with  Architecture 
78.349*.  See  also  Architecture  76.208*  and  76.209*. 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  78.349* 

Workshop:  City  Organization  and  Planning  Proces- 
ses 

Interdisciplinary  investigation,  analysis  and  synthesis  of 
the  institutions,  processes,  environments  and  demog- 
raphy of  Canadian  cities.  Seminars,  guest  lecturers,  field 
investigations  and  individual  and  team  projects.  Coordi- 
nated and  offered  jointly  with  Architecture  78.345*. 
Prerequisite:  Architecture  78.340*  or  permission  of  the 
School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 


Architecture  78.488 
Independent  Study 

■  Division  D 

Architecture  79.201* 
Mathematics  in  Architecture  2 

An  introduction  to  mathematical  reasoning,  with  particu- 
lar applications  to  architecture.  Topics  include:  isomet- 
ries  of  the  Euclidean  plane  and  three-space;  symmetry 
groups  applied  to  designs,  frieze  patterns,  wallpaper 
patterns  and  uniform  polyhedra;  graph  theory  used  to 
solve  planning  problems;  perspective  and  orthogonal 
projects. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  terms:  Lectures  three 
hours  a  week,  problems  one  hour  a  week. 

Architecture  79.300* 

Problem-Solving  Methods  and  Models  I 

An  introduction  to  the  solutions  of  problems  by 
mathematical  models.  The  morphology  of  mathematical 
model  building  is  the  major  emphasis  of  this  course.  The 
difference  between  deterministic  and  probabilistic  mod- 
els. An  introduction  to  the  basics  of  the  theory  of 
probability.  An  introduction  to  the  basics  of  the  theory  of 
statistics.  An  introduction  to  the  basics  of  graph  theory. 
Supplementary  topics  discussed  as  examples;  queues, 
network  analysis. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week. 

Architecture  79.301  * 

Problem-Solving  Methods  and  Models  2 

A  review  of  the  state  of  the  art  in  design  methods. 
Topics  include  decision-making  models,  the  nature  of 
the  design  act,  the  politics  of  design  decision-making, 
programming  techniques,  strategy  selection,  ideation, 
information  transfer,  evaluation.  Lectures,  guest  speak- 
ers, reading  assignments,  discussion. 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  terms:  Three  hours  a 
week. 

Architecture  79.312* 
Problems  in  Computing 

Introduction  to  various  types  of  non-numeric  data,  its 
representation  within  primary  and  secondary  storage, 
and  the  manipulation  of  various  representations.  Com- 
parative evaluation  of  languages  for  non-numeric  prob- 
lems. Student  projects. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  School. 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a 
week,  laboratory  two  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  79.315* 
Computer-Aided  Space  Planning 

An  introduction  to  computer-aided  plant  layout  and 
space  planning  techniques  related  to  the  use  of  two 
major  computerized  systems,  CRAFT  and  CORELAP, 
will  be  considered.  Other  topics  include:  The  McHarg 
model  and  site  planning  by  computer;  artificial  intelli- 
gence and  C.  Eastman's  General  Space  Planner;  clus- 
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tering  methods  and  polyominoe-like  techniques;  graph 
theoretical  models;  information  structure  and  data  base 
consequences. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  79.211*  or  equivalent. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures,  seminars 

three  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  79.320* 
The  Geometry  of  Form 

The  development  of  a  basic  vocabulary  form  through 
identification  of  the  rules  for  combining  and  relating  the 
minimal  identifiable  elements  of  geometric  form.  Investi- 
gation of  the  methodologies  for  changing  those  identities 
in  order  to  generate  entirely  new  forms.  Study  of  planar 
and  space  geometries  with  special  emphasis  on  poly- 
gons and  polyhedra,  their  singular,  close  and  loose- 
packing  properties.  Discussions  on  form;  geometric  op- 
erations, like  vertix  motion,  folding,  reciprocation  and 
truncation. 

Text:  Williams,  Natural  Structure. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 

a  week. 

Architecture  79.325* 

Workshop:  Experimental  Design 

Introduction  to  experimental  design  emphasizing  simula- 
tion; graphical,  analog  and  mathematical  modelling.  Top- 
ics include  computer  simulation,  physical  and  theoretical 
model  testing,  complete  and  incomplete  design.  Student 
projects. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  79.326* 

Workshop:  Computer  Applications 

Applications  of  existing  computer  programs  and  prog- 
ramming techniques  to  various  architectural  problems. 
Software,  state  of  the  art  and  applications  will  be  exten- 
sively covered.  Project  work  may  be  user-orientated  on 
the  basis  of  existing  software  or  development  of  original 
work.  Student  projects. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  79.327* 

Workshop:  Computer-Aided  Design 

Adaptation  of  design  techniques  to  computer  application. 
Bifocal  approach  offers  the  opportunity  for  application  of 
existing  software  to  interactive  graphics  systems  and 
development  of  heuristic  design  models  based  on  origi- 
nal work.  Student  projects. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  School. 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  79.328* 
Workshop:  Computer  Graphics 

Use  of  interactive  graphics  hardware  systems  and  study 
of  file  structures  for  graphics  processing.  Developmental 
work  leading  toward  computer-generated  art  as  well  as 
implementation  of  production-orientated  user  display 
software  is  encouraged.  Student  projects. 
Prerequisite:  Architecture  79.312*  or  permission  of  the 
School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 


Architecture  79.329* 
Workshop:  Problem  Solving 

Developmental  work  in  applications  of  problem-solving 
techniques  to  design  problems.  Areas  covered  include 
problem  definition,  design  alternatives,  evaluation 
criteria,  emphasizing  strategies,  models  and  methods: 
term  project. 

Prerequisite:  Architecture  79.301  *. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  79.330* 

Workshop:  Cooperative  Problem  Solving 

Group  training  in  the  creative  exchange  and  develop- 
ment of  ideas;  group  problem-solving  sessions  focus  on 
participation  and  roles,  listening,  itemized  response,  use 
of  metaphor  and  analogy,  forcefit,  closure,  and  follow- 
through  techniques;  visual  brainstorming  and  generative 
graphics.  Student  project.  Limited  enrolment. 
Day  division,  First  and  Second  terms:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  79.331* 

Workshop:  Building  Programming 

A  workshop  concerned  with  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  systematic  techniques  in  the  preparation  of 
building  programs.  The  topic  is  treated  as  a  problem  in 
information  management,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
information  transformation  and  transfer  in  relation  to 
problem  boundary  definition,  directives  formulation  and 
graphic  analysis. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  79.340* 
Workshop:  Visual  Design 

A  workshop  program  to  increase  the  student's  capacity 
to  visualize  and  communicate  in  several  graphic  media, 
and  also  to  increase  sensitivity  to  form,  structure,  space, 
texture  and  colour. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  79.341* 
Workshop:  Photography 

Experimentation  with  photography  as  a  means  of  visual 
research  and  communication  of  the  social  and  built 
aspects  of  the  environment.  Familiarity  with  the  basic 
techniques  of  photography  is  required  as  a  prerequisite. 
Students  are  required  to  prepare  a  photographic  essay 
that  explores  some  aspect  of  man's  relationship  with  the 
built  environment. 

Permission  of  the  School  is  required. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Six  hours  a  week. 

Architecture  79.351  * 
Design  Education 

Review  of  extant  education  methods  and  related  learn- 
ing theories.  Development  of  various  approaches  to  the 
education  of  designers:  awareness,  skills  and  knowl- 
edge; analytic,  synthetic  and  evaluative  capabilities. 
Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours 
a  week,  laboratory  two  hours  a  week. 
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Architecture  79.488 
Independent  Study 

■  Design  Division 

Architecture  80.351* 
Studies  in  Design 

Traditional,  present  and  possible  future  influences  on  the 
design  of  buildings  and  their  context. 
Day  division,  First  and/or  Second  term:  Lectures  and/or 
seminars  three  hours  a  week. 


School  of  Industrial  Design 


Officers  of  the  School 


Acting  Director 

G.A.  Lynn  $ 

Professor 
W.  Gilles 

Visiting  Professor 

Each  year  a  foreign  industrial  design  educator  is  invited 
to  the  School  as  a  Visiting  Professor. 

Associate  Professors 
G.A.  Lynn 
P.R.  Sharp 

Assistant  Professor 
J.S.  Ostiguy 

Sessional  Lecturer 
G.F.  Singer 


General  Information 


Industrial  Design*  is  a  creative  activity,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  determine  the  formal  qualities  of  objects  produced 
by  industry.  These  formal  qualities  include  the  external 
features  but  are  principally  those  structural  and  func- 
tional relationships  which  convert  a  system  to  a  coherent 
unit,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  producer  and  of 
the  user. 

Industrial  Design  tends  to  embrace  all  aspects  of  human 
environment  which  are  conditioned  by  industrial  produc- 
tion. 

In  the  future,  the  traditional  activity  of  design  for  growth 
may  continue  to  be  essential.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  to  develop  a  design  activity  which  contributes 
to  the  regulating  of  growth  processes,  the  conservation 
of  resources  and  the  protection  of  the  environment. 

*As  defined  by  the  International  Council  of  Societies  of 
Industrial  Design. 


Bachelor  of  Industrial  Design  Degree  Program 


In  September  1973,  Carleton  University  initiated  the  First 
year  of  a  new  four-year  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Industrial  Design  degree. 

The  Bachelor  of  Industrial  Design  degree  is  awarded  on 
successful  completion  of  the  four-year  program  of 
studies.  The  program  is  structured  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  developing  profession  of  Industrial  Design. 
This  implies  an  education  with  a  solid  general 
background,  enabling  the  designer  to  communicate  with 
experts  in  other  disciplines.  It  also  implies  development 
of  expertise  in  designing  for  one  or  more  specific  sectors 


of  the  wide  field  of  application  of  Industrial  Design.  The 
program  of  studies,  which  was  initiated  as  a  joint  ven- 
ture of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  and  the  School  of 
Architecture,  therefore,  provides  for  an  Engineering- 
oriented  as  well  as  an  Architecture-oriented  stream, 
together  with  all  possibilities  for  the  integration  of  both. 


Admission  Requirements 


First  Year 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Dip- 
loma with  a  minimum  60%  average  and  including  Func- 
tions, Calculus,  Chemistry  and  Physics;  or  the  success- 
ful completion  of  the  Qualifying  University  year  in  Sci- 
ence or  Engineering. 

Entering  high  school  students  who  are  fully  qualified 
academically  are  expected  to  arrange  for  a  personal 
interview  with  a  member  of  the  School's  faculty.  Such  an 
interview  will  give  the  School  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  candidate  and  afford  the  candidate 
an  opportunity  to  see  and  learn  about  the  School's 
program  actively.  Applicants  who  make  no  effort  to 
arrange  an  interview  may  find  themselves  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  in  the  competition  for  this  limited- 
enrolment  program.  On  the  other  hand,  students  who 
present  a  portfolio  in  addition  to  their  academic  qualifica- 
tions may  find  themselves  in  an  exceptionally  good 
competitive  position. 

Advanced  Standing  and  Transfer  of  Credits 

Applications  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  to  the 
Second  or  subsequent  years  of  the  program  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Industrial  Design  degree  will  be 
evaluated  on  an  individual  basis.  Advanced  standing  foi 
academic  subjects  completed  at  another  university  oi 
college  will  be  evaluated  for  equivalence  to  the  prograrr 
requirements  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Design.  Transfei 
of  credit  for  projects  in  an  Industrial  Design,  Engineering 
or  Architecture  program  completed  at  another  university 
or  college,  for  those  which  have  been  completed  a 
Carleton,  may  be  considered,  provided  the  grade  if 
satisfactory  and  the  student  shows  evidence  of  aptitudt 
for  design  studio  work  by  the  production  of  a  portfolio  o 
original  drawings  or  photographs,  etc.,  and  as  a  result  o 
an  interview  with  a  designated  member  of  the  faculty  o 
the  School. 

Mature  Matriculation 

Persons  who  lack  the  normal  entrance  requirements  a 
published  in  this  Calendar  but  who  have  been  awa 
from  full-time  studies  for  a  minimum  of  two  years  an 
who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  by  Decembe 
31  of  the  year  in  which  they  wish  to  enrol,  may  receiv 
consideration  for  admission  to  a  degree  program. 


Selective  Admission 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  student  spaces  in 
the  School  is  limited.  Because  of  this  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  grant  admission  to  all  applicants  who  meet 
the  foregoing  requirements.  Admission,  therefore,  will  be 
on  a  selective  basis  with  preference  given  to  those 
candidates  who  show  the  highest  promise  of  success  in 
the  course. 


Course  Requirements 


First  Year 

See  charts  First  year  Engineering,  p.  266  and  First  year 
Architecture,  p.  297. 

First  year  for  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Industrial 
Design  is,  for  the  most  part,  identical  to  either  First  year 
of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  or  of  the  School  of 
Architecture,  depending  on  the  orientation-stream  the 
student  wishes  to  follow. 

Students  in  Industrial  Design  must  basically  take  the 
course  load  with  other  students  in  Engineering  or  in 
Architecture.  Some  courses  in  the  First  year  will  be 
given  by  staff  from  the  School  of  Industrial  Design. 

While  following  the  program  of  Architecture  or  Engineer- 
ing in  First  year,  students  registered  in  the  B.I.D.  prog- 
I    ram  must  complete  the  following  courses  in  order  to 
follow  the  prescribed  Second  year  program: 

Industrial  Design 
j    85.100*  Introduction  to  Industrial  Design  and 
j   85.101*  Industrial  Design  Analysis. 

5i  In  order  to  be  able  to  take  these  courses,  students 
r   should  use  the  available  electives  of  their  First  year  for 

ir  this  purpose. 

I 

!r  Where,  in  First-year  Architecture,  electives  are  not  avail- 

g.  able,  students  registered  in  the  B.I.D.  program  may  take 

y  Industrial  Design  85.100*  and  85.101*  in  lieu  of  the 

Jt  courses: 

g|  Architecture  76.120*,  Theories  of  Environmental  Design 

je  1A;  and 

0f  Architecture  76.121*,  Theories  of  Environmental  Design 

of  1B. 

of 


as 

ay 
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Second  Year 


Lectures  and 
Tutorials 

Laboratory  and 
Studio  Projects 

Course 
Weight 

Term                                                                      I           II               I  II 

76.203*  Theories  of  Environmental  Design  2A 
(note  a) 

3 

- 

- 

4 

77.200*  Environmental  Controls  II 
(note  a) 

- 

3 

3 

6 

82.220*  Mechanics  of  Materials  I 
(note  b) 

- 

3 

3 

6 

88.270*  Elements  of  Materials  Engineering 
(note  D) 

3 

- 

3 

i 

6 

85.220  Form  and  Colour  Fundamentals 

2 

2 

4  4 

8 

85.230*  Visual  Communication  Theory  and 
Techniques  for  Industrial  Design 

6 

5 

85.231  *  Introductory  Industrial  Design 
Projects 

1 

6 

6 

Elective 
(note  c) 

3 

3 

7 

Elective 
(note  c) 

3 

3 

7 

Total  Course  Weight 

55 

Hours  per  week 

14 

15 

13  16 

Note  a 

Note  c 

Students  who  followed  First  year  of  the  B.I.D.  program 
in  the  Engineering  stream  should  take  these  courses  as 
conversion  electives.  They  may,  however,  in  consulta- 
tion with  their  adviser,  substitute  these  courses  for  other 
Architecture  courses  of  minimally  the  same  course 
weight. 

Note  b 

Students  who  followed  First  year  of  the  B.I.D.  program 
in  the  Architecture  stream  should  take  these  courses  as 
conversion  electives.  They  may,  however,  in  consulta- 
tion with  their  adviser,  substitute  these  courses  for  other 
Engineering  courses  of  minimally  the  same  course 
weight. 


It  is  recommended  that  students  use  these  electives  for 
fulfilling  the  prerequisites  for  Third  year  courses  in 
Marketing,  Perception,  and  Anthropometrics  and  Er- 
gonomics. These  prerequisites  are  Economics  43.100  or 
43.101  and  Psychology  49.100. 

If  the  course  weights  of  the  chosen  electives  are  higher 
than  indicated  in  the  chart,  the  actual  course  weights  will 
be  counted  for  the  determination  of  academic  standing. 
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Third  Year 


- 

Lectures  and 
Tutorials 

Laboratory  and 
Studio  Projects 

Course 
Weight 

Term 

I 

|| 

I  II 

42.208*  Introduction  to  Marketing 
(note  a) 

- 

3 

4 

49.321  *  Perception 

3 

- 

—  — 

4 

85.310  Mass- Production  Technology  for 
Industrial  Design 

2 

2 

4  4 

8 

85.321  *  Environmental  Communication  Workshop 

2 

- 

4 

5 

85.322*  Advanced  Studies  in  Form  and  Colour 

1 

5 

5 

85.330*  Studio  Projects  Industrial  Design  I 

2 

10 

8 

85.331  *  Studio  Projects  Industrial  Design  II 

3 

10 

9 

85.360*  Anthropometrics  and  Ergonomics 

2 

3 

4 

85.361  *  Anthropometrics  and  Ergonomics 
Workshop 

2 

3 

4 

Elective 
(note  b) 

3 

3 

7 

Total  Course  Weight 

58 

Hours  per  week 

14 

14 

21  22 

Note  a 

Students  in  Industrial  Design  can  gain  entry  into  this 
course  by  permission  of  the  School.  Prerequisites  are 
Accounting  41.100  and  Economics  43.100  and  either 
Psychology  49.100  or  Sociology  53.100. 

Noteb 

It  is  recommended  that  students  choose,  in  consultation 
with  their  adviser,  an  Engineering  course  as  an  elective. 

If  the  course  weight  of  the  chosen  elective  is  higher  than 
indicated  in  the  chart,  the  actual  course  weight  will  be 
counted  for  the  determination  of  academic  standing. 
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Fourth  Year 


Lpfturp*?  and 
Tutorials 

I  ahoratorv  anri 
Studio  Projects 

Weight 

Term 

1  II 

1  II 

85.400*  Professional  Practice  in  Industrial  Design 

3 

4 

85.401  *  Industrial  Design  Seminar 
(note  a) 

3 

4 

85.430  Major  Industrial  Design  Project 
(note  b) 

2  2 

15  15 

20 

85.431  Minor  Industrial  Design  Project  1 
(note  b) 

6  6 

7 

85.432  Minor  Industrial  Design  Project  II 
(note  b) 

- 

6  6 

7 

85.440*  Industrial  Practice  Internship  Field  Reports 

_  _ 

_  - 

4 

85.450  Colloquium  Cultural  Subjects 

3  3 

7 

Elective  (Industrial  Design) 
(note  c) 

3  3 

7 

Elective 
(note  c) 

3  3 

7 

Total  Course  Weight 

67 

Hours  per  week 

14  14 

27  27 

Note  a 

The  Industrial  Design  Seminar  will  be  concentrated  in 
one  week,  during  the  Second  term;  no  other  courses 
can  be  taken  during  that  week. 

Note  b 

Lecture  and  tutorial  hours  for  the  Major  Industrial  Design 
Project  will  not  be  scheduled  in  the  University  timetable. 
They  will  be  used  in  the  briefing,  instruction,  and  infor- 
mation period  of  the  Projects  and  be  scheduled  in 
accordance  with  the  workplan  which  each  student  is 
required  to  submit  to  the  Industrial  Design  Projects 
Committee  of  the  School  before  the  end  of  the  Second 
term  of  Third  year. 


(i)  The  electives  chosen  should  serve  to  deepen  the 
student's  understanding  of  fields  related  to  Industrial 
Design  or  disciplines  which  are  relevant  for  industrial 
designers; 

(ii)  the  electives  chosen  should  preferably  be  advanced 
courses,  for  which  the  student  has  taken  prerequisites  in 
previous  years; 

(Hi)  the  electives  chosen  should  preferably  be  related  to 
the  Industrial  Design  Projects  and  provide  basic  and/or 
actual  information  for  these  Projects. 

If  the  course  weights  of  the  chosen  electives  are  higher 
than  indicated  in  the  chart,  the  actual  course  weights  will 
be  counted  for  the  determination  of  academic  standing. 


Note  c 

Electives  must  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Indust- 
rial Design  Projects  Committee  on  the  following  princi- 
ples: 


Industrial  Practice  Internship 

In  order  to  provide  the  student  with  a  realistic  view  of 
the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  industry  and  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  good  contacts  and  communication 
among  the  School,  the  students  and  industry,  the  stu- 
dent in  Industrial  Design  has  to  spend  a  period  of  time 
as  an  intern  in  industry. 
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j  These  periods  of  Industrial  Practice  Internship  are  to  be 
|  taken  prior  to  graduation  and  to  be  chosen  in  an 
!  industry  that  will  satisfy  the  faculty  involved. 

Students  should  find  a  suitable  internship  on  their  own 
initiative,  although  the  School  of  Industrial  Design  offers 
placement  assistance  for  this  purpose.  In  cases  where  a 
suitable  industrial  internship  is  not  possible,  alternate 
arrangements  will  be  considered. 

If  the  Industrial  Practice  Internship  is  not  completed  in 
time  or  if  it  is  not  proved  successful,  the  student  will  not 
be  awarded  the  Bachelor  of  Industrial  Design  degree 
I  until  the  missing  internship  is  completed  and  proof  of 
satisfactory  results  is  given. 

!  During  the  Industrial  Practice  Internship,  a  study  of  the 
relationship  between  Industrial  Design  and  the  technol- 
ogy, production  process,  or  functional  issues  at  hand  will 
be  undertaken.  A  report  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
School,  to  be  filed  in  the  technical  data  facilities  of  the 
School  and  made  accessible  to  other  students. 

See  course  85.440*. 
Industrial  Design  Projects 

The  Industrial  Design  Projects  in  the  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  years  will  represent  either  real  or  simulated 

i  situations  to  be  developed  to  the  stage  of  drawings, 
models,  full-scale  mock-ups  or  simulated  finished  pro- 

!  ducts,  as  appropriate. 

The  design  experience  in  Industrial  Design  Projects 
synthesizes  and  integrates  all  the  other  course  work  and 
draws  on  the  resources  from  those  courses,  including 
the  disciplinary  expertise  of  the  staff.  It  should  also 
attempt  to  explore  and  exploit  knowledge  available  on 
campus  and  within  institutions  outside. 

Industrial  Design  Projects,  even  when  they  are 
research-oriented,  will  only  be  acknowleged  when  they 

;  are  aiming  at  predetermined  goals,  which  should  be  of  a 
concrete  nature,  preferably  objects  to  be  made  by  indus- 

j  try.  The  subject  or  theme  of  the  Project  will  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  between  the  student  and  the  fa- 
culty involved. 

The  usual  pattern  of  activities  in  the  execution  of  an 
Industrial  Design  Project  is,  in  its  simplest  form,  com- 
posed of  three  subsequent  phases: 

(a)  an  analytical  informative  phase; 

(b)  a  creative  or  formative  phase; 

|  (c)  a  descriptive  or  communicative  phase. 

Progress  within  this  pattern  of  activities  is  made  by 
feedback  and  feed-forward  with  intermediate  evalua- 
J  tions.  A  project  will  not  be  considered  complete  if  any  of 
the  three  major  phases  has  not  been  passed  through, 
documented  and  evaluated. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  keep  a  specified  record 
of  working  hours  spent  on  the  Project,  which  record 
must  be  available  foi  inspection.  The  record  will  be  one 
of  the  documents  to  be  submitted  at  examination. 


The  School  of  Industrial  Design  may  conditionally  ap- 
prove an  intended  collaboration  of  students  in  the  execu- 
tion of  Industrial  Design  Projects .  provided  that  proper 
means  of  evaluation  and  examination  are  built  into  the 
project  to  ensure  the  identification  of  each  student's 
contribution. 

Industrial  Design  Projects  will  be  examined  by  the  ap- 
propriate body  after  each  of  the  phases  and  on  the 
planned  and  agreed  deadlines.  Students  who  do  not 
meet  the  deadlines  for  submission  of  project  work  will  be 
considered  to  have  withdrawn  from  examination. 

It  should  be  noted  that  supplemental  examination 
privileges  will  not  be  granted  for  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  year  Industrial  Design  Project  courses  (85.231*, 
85.330*.  85.331*,  85.430,  85.431,  85.432,  85.435*  and 
85.436*).  This  regulation  implies  that  students  who 
obtained  a  grade  of  less  than  C-  for  such  a  course 
must  repeat  the  course  and  attain  a  grade  of  C-  or 
better  in  order  to  proceed  in  the  program. 

The  execution  of  Industrial  Design  Projects  will  require 
professional  equipment  for  sketching,  drawing,  etc., 
which  will  not  be  provided  by  the  School.  A  list  of 
recommended  equipment  is  available  at  the  School's 
administration.  The  initial  costs  for  the  minimum  equip- 
ment necessary  will  be  approximately  $500,  which  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  photographic  equipment. 

The  execution  of  Industrial  Design  Projects  will  require 
materials  for  sketching,  drawing,  reproduction,  model 
making,  etc.  Moreover,  travel  costs  may  be  involved. 
The  level  of  total  expenditure  will  vary  considerably  with 
the  nature  of  the  theme  or  subject  of  the  Project.  The 
policy  of  the  School  is  to  see  that  such  costs  are  only 
partly  borne  by  the  student  and  that  co-operation  with 
industry  and  institutions  outside  the  University  will  pro- 
vide further  funds.  The  student's  contribution  can  be 
estimated  generally  in  the  order  of  $250  per  year. 

Documents,  sketches,  drawings,  models,  etc.  resulting 
from  Industrial  Design  Projects  must  be  registered  with 
the  administration  of  the  School  as  the  authorized  work 
of  the  student  while  studying  at  the  School  of  Industrial 
Design  of  Carleton  University. 

Resulting  documents,  sketches,  drawings,  models,  etc. 
from  Industrial  Design  Projects  must  be  retained  by  the 
student  for  a  minimum  period  of  two  years  after  produc- 
tion, in  which  period  the  student  must  have  these  results 
available  in  good  condition  for  the  School  of  Industrial 
Design  for  exhibition,  display  or  publication  purposes. 
During  this  time,  the  student  will  be  required  to  advise 
the  Director  of  the  School,  well  in  advance,  about  any 
transaction,  exhibitions,  display  or  publication,  which  will 
involve  these  results. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  result  of  Industrial 
Design  Projects  for  commercial  purposes  without  written 
permission  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Industrial 
Design. 
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Fourth  Year  Industrial  Design  Projects 

All  regulations  and  arrangements  as  described  under 
"Industrial  Design  Projects"  apply  to  the  Fourth  year 
Projects,  except  for  Industrial  Design  85.435*  and 
85.436*.  Over  and  above  these  regulations,  Fourth-year 
Industrial  Design  Projects  are  subject  to  the  following: 

Fourth-year  Industrial  Design  Projects  are  conducted, 
supervised,  administered  and  examined  by  the  Industrial 
Design  Projects  Committee,  reporting  to  the  Faculty 
Council  of  the  School. 

The  subjects  or  themes  of  Industrial  Design  Projects  are 
determined  by  agreement  between  the  student  and  the 
Industrial  Design  Projects  Committee,  which  agreement 
should  be  reached  before  the  end  of  Second  term  in  the 
Third  year. 

Students  registering  in  Fourth  year,  who  have  failed  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  Industrial  Design  Projects 
Committee  before  the  end  of  the  Third  year,  are  given 
assignments  for  Fourth-year  Projects  by  the  Committee 
after  registration.  Such  assignments  are  binding. 

In  order  to  reflect  the  actual  situation  of  the  professional 
industrial  designer,  the  student  is  required  to  undertake 
more  than  one  project  to  be  executed  simultaneously  in 
Fourth  year.  The  student  is  required  to  plan  the  work  on 
the  Fourth-year  Industrial  Design  Projects  well  in  ad- 
vance, in  consultation  with  the  Industrial  Design  Projects 
Committee. 

The  proposal  for  a  work  plan  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Industrial  Design  Projects  Committee  for  approval  before 
the  end  of  the  Second  term  of  Third  year. 

The  specified  record  of  working  hours  spent  on  Fourth- 
year  Industrial  Design  Projects  must  be  available  for 
inspection  by  the  Committee  at  any  time  and  be  among 
the  documents  to  be  submitted  at  the  final  examination. 


General  Information 


Course  Pattern  and  Counselling 

The  program  of  study  in  Industrial  Design  is  necessarily 
structured  to  meet  the  requirements  in  education  and 
training  for  a  professional  career  in  industrial  design. 
The  First  year's  course  pattern  follows  that  of  either  the 
School  of  Architecture  or  the  Faculty  of  Engineering, 
with  adaptations  through  the  elective  courses  offered. 
The  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  years  of  the  School  of 
Industrial  Design  are  structured  to  build  on  the  material 
of  the  First  year  with  minor  conversions  to  suit  a 
program  with  an  identity  of  its  own.  The  emphasis  in 
Fourth  year  is  on  the  Industrial  Design  Projects,  the 
other  courses  preferably  to  be  considered  as  supporting 
sources  of  knowledge  and  understanding. 

When  a  student  first  registers  in  the  School  of  Industrial 
Design,  he  or  she  is  assigned  a  faculty  member  of  the 
School,  who  will  act  as  the  student's  adviser.  The 
adviser  usually  counsels  the  student  for  the  duration  of 


the  undergraduate  program.  This  counselling  includes 
program  requirements,  selection  of  electives  and  course 
and  program  approvals. 

Progress  through  the  program  in  First  year  is  by  means 
of  the  systems  of  the  School  of  Architecture  and  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering  as  appropriate  (pp.  297  and  266). 
Progress  through  the  program  in  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  years  is  by  means  of  the  modified  credit  system 
as  used  in  the  Faculty  of  Engineering. 

For  purposes  of  scheduling,  each  student  is  considered 
as  being  in  a  particular  year  of  the  program.  In  order  to 
move  from  Second  to  Third  or  from  Third  to  Fourth  year 
of  the  program,  a  student  must  not  be  deficient  in  the 
Industrial  Design  Project  course(s)  and  in  no  more  than 
one  of  the  other  courses.  This  requirement  does  not 
relate  to  a  student's  academic  status,  but  only  to  the 
nominal  year  designation.  However,  a  student  who  is 
taking  courses  in  Fourth  year  while  designated  in  Third 
year,  has  the  responsibility  for  satisfactorily  resolving 
any  prerequisite  deficiencies  and  difficulties  in  the 
course  program. 

Course  Level 

The  year  level  of  a  course  can  be  read  from  the  course 
number;  for  example  the  course  Industrial  Design 
85.331*  is  at  Third-year  level  and  85.450  is  at  Fourth- 
year  level.  This  indicates  the  general  academic 
background  required  and  specific  prerequisites  are  also 
given  where  appropriate.  Students  may  take  courses  at 
a  year  level  higher  than  their  current  registration;  they 
are  advised,  however,  to  consult  the  course  instructor  if 
they  have  doubts  regarding  their  background  prepara- 
tion. In  some  cases,  the  School  may  also  be  able  to 
waive  specific  prerequisites. 

Electives 

The  School  of  Industrial  Design  offers  only  a  few  elec- 
tive courses  under  its  own  jurisdiction.  It  is  strongly 
recommended,  however,  that  students  in  Industrial  De- 
sign choose  from  the  wide  variety  of  courses  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  engineering  or  multi- 
disciplinary  courses  offered  in  the  University.  Industrial 
Design  Projects  most  often  represent  complex  situations 
which  require  background  information  that  often  will  be 
better  understood  when  supported  by  appropriate  elec- 
tive courses  in  other  disciplines. 

Qualifying  University  Year  Courses 

Qualifying  University  year  courses  cannot  be  used  to 
satisfy  any  of  the  elective  requirements  in  any  year  of 
the  regular  course  pattern. 

Timetables 

All  undergraduate  courses  of  the  School  of  Industrial 
Design  are  normally  offered  in  the  Day  division  only  and 
are  scheduled  in  the  timetable  of  the  University. 
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Grading  System 


Standing  in  courses  will  be  determined  by  the  School 
and  will  be  shown  by  alphabetical  grades.  The  grades 
used  with  their  corresponding  grade  points  are  as  fol- 


lows: 

A+  12 

B  + 

9 

A  11 

B 

8 

A-  10 

B- 

7 

C+  6 

D  + 

3 

C  5 

D 

2 

C-  4 

D- 

1 

Passed  Supplemental  Examination:  1 

Notations  to  represent  special  circumstances  are  as 
follows: 

Aeg 

Aegrotat  standing  is  a  pass  standing  granted  despite 
absence  from  the  final  examinations.  It  may  be  granted 
by  the  Committee  on  Student  Standing  and  Promotion  of 
the  School  of  Industrial  Design  only  in  response  to  a 
student's  written  request.  Aegrotat  standing  will  be 
granted  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  and  if  the 
term  work  has  been  of  high  quality. 

Pass 

Pass  standing  in  a  supplemental  examination:  equivalent 
to  1  grade  point. 

F 

Failure:  no  academic  credit. 
FNS 

Failure,  but  with  supplemental  privileges  withdrawn  be- 
cause of  unsatisfactory  term  work  or  an  unacceptably 
low  mark  in  the  examination.  No  academic  credit. 

Wdn 

Withdrawn  in  good  standing:  no  academic  credit. 
Abs 

Absent  from  formally  scheduled  final  examinations 
where  the  necessary  term  work  has  been  completed.  No 
supplemental  privileges.  No  academic  credit. 

Def 

Students  who  are  absent  from  final  examinations  or  who 
are  unable  to  complete  their  course  work  for  medical  or 
compassionate  reasons  may  apply  to  the  Committee  on 
Student  Standing  and  Promotion  of  the  School  of  Indust- 
rial Design  for  deferred  examination  privileges.  Such 
applications  must: 

1.  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Engineering  Faculty  Regis- 
trar's Office  not  later  than  one  week  after  the  date  of  the 
examination;  and 

2.  be  fully  supported  in  the  case  of  illness  by  a  medical 
certificate  or  by  appropriate  documents  in  other  cases. 


Academic  Standing,  Promotion  and  Probation 


The  academic  standing  of  each  full-time  student  will  be 
reviewed  prior  to  fall  registration.  At  that  time,  the 
student's  previous  record,  including  courses  from  the 
preceding  Summer  session  and  supplemental  examina- 
tion results,  will  be  considered. 

Academic  Standing,  Promotion  and  Probation  in 
First  Year 

During  the  First  year,  academic  standing,  promotion  and 
probation  of  a  student  registered  in  the  B.I.D.  program, 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  School  of  Architecture  or 
of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  whichever  is  applicable 
(see  p.  264  for  Engineering  and  p.  295  for  Architecture). 

Promotion  to  the  Second  year  of  the  B.I.D.  program 
requires  the  same  academic  standing  as  required  for 
promotion  to  Second  year  Architecture  or  Second  year 
Engineering,  for  students  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
Architecture  or  Engineering  stream  respectively. 

Academic  Standing  in  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
Years 

Academic  standing  in  Second  year  is  based  on  the 
student's  record  in  this  year  exclusively  and  academic 
standing  in  Third  and  Fourth  years  is  based  on  the 
records  of  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  years.  To  achieve 
satisfactory  academic  standing,  the  student  must  attain 
standing  (a  grade  point  of  1  or  better)  in  at  least  four  full 
courses,  or  equivalent,  of  those  in  which  the  student  has 
been  registered  during  the  past  year.  Moreover,  the 
student  must  have  achieved  a  grade  point  of  4.0  or 
better  in  each  of  the  Industrial  Design  Project  courses, 
together  with  a  weighted  grade  point  average  over  all 
courses  taken  after  First  year,  excluding  those  which 
have  been  repeated,  of  3.5  or  better. 

Probation 

A  student  who  fails  to  meet  the  foregoing  conditions  for 
satisfactory  academic  standing  will  be  placed  on 
academic  probation  and  is  required  to  repeat  the  Indust- 
rial Design  Project  courses  in  which  grade  points  less 
than  4.0  were  obtained.  A  student  on  probation  who 
meets  the  foregoing  conditions  will  regain  satisfactory 
academic  standing. 

A  student  on  probation  who  fails  to  meet  the  conditions 
will  lose  undergraduate  status  and  will  be  ineligible  for 
future  registration  in  the  B.I.D.  program. 

Students  with  Advanced  Standing 

Students  admitted  with  advanced*  standing  must  obtain 
an  average  appropriate  to  their  level  of  admission  but 
only  those  courses  taken  at  Carleton  University  will  be 
included  in  the  evaluation. 
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Graduation 


In  order  to  fulfill  the  minimum  graduation  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Industrial  Design,  a  candi- 
date must  have  passed  all  the  course  requirements  of 
the  First  to  Fourth  years,  inclusive,  with  an  over-all 
weighted  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.5.  In  addition, 
the  candidate  must  have  achieved  a  grade  point  of  4.0 
or  better  in  each  of  the  Industrial  Design  Project  courses 
and  be  recommended  by  the  School  of  Industrial  De- 
sign. 


Degrees  with  Distinction 


Upon  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Industrial  De- 
sign, the  notation  "with  High  Distinction"  may  be  made 
on  the  academic  records  of  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Industrial  Design.  To  receive  this  recom- 
mendation, the  candidate  is  expected  to  obtain  a  weigh- 
ted grade  point  average  of  at  least  9.0  in  the  course 
requirements  of  the  final  year  and,  in  addition,  a  weigh- 
ted grade  point  average  of  at  least  7.8  in  the  course 
requirements  of  the  First  to  Fourth  years,  inclusive. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  School  of  Industrial  De- 
sign, the  notation  "with  Distinction"  may  be  made  on  the 
academic  records  of  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Industrial  Design.  To  receive  this  recom- 
mendation the  candidate  is  expected  to  obtain  a  weigh- 
ted grade  point  average  of  at  least  7.8  in  the  course 
requirements  of  the  final  year  and,  in  addition,  a  weigh- 
ted grade  point  average  of  at  least  6.6  in  the  course 
requirements  of  the  First  to  Fourth  years,  inclusive. 


Courses  Offered 


Industrial  Design  85.100* 
Introduction  to  Industrial  Design 

An  overview  of  the  theoretical  background  of  the 
phenomenon  Industrial  Design,  consisting  of  such  topics 
as:  the  definitions  and  dimensions  of  design  and  indust- 
rial design,  its  nature  and  its  historical  evolution;  the 
notion  of  quality;  quality  aspects  in  man-made  objects; 
formal  qualities  as  determinants  for  categories  of  design; 
design  methods;  design  management  in  industry;  pro- 
fessional practice  of  industrial  design  and  industrial 
design  promotion,  nationally  and  internationally.  Practis- 
ing industrial  designers  are  invited  to  present  case 
studies  of  their  activities.  (Also  listed  as  Architecture 
76.206*.) 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussions  three 
hours  a  week.  (Course  weight  4.) 

Industrial  Design  85.101* 
Industrial  Design  Analysis 

The  various  problems  involved  in  industrial  design  are 
analysed.  Among  others:  The  relationship  with  principle 


techniques  and  mass-production  technology;  problems 
of  uniformity  and  variety,  specialty  and  versatility  in 
production;  problems  of  tolerances;  the  role  of  er- 
gonomics and  anthropometrics  in  design;  industrial  de- 
sign and  environment;  speculations  about  future  indust- 
rial design  approaches  with  regard  to  poliution  and 
conservation  of  resources;  adaptation  of  value-analyses 
to  the  field  of  industrial  design.  (Also  listed  as  Architec- 
ture 76.211  *.) 

Prerequisite:  Industrial  Design  85.100  (Architecture 
76.206*). 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussions 
three  hours  a  week.  (Course  weight  4.) 

Industrial  Design  85.220 

Form  and  Colour  Fundamentals 

The  objective  of  the  course  is  to  encourage  the  student 
to  approach  the  phenomena  of  form  and  colour  sys- 
tematically. Known  systems  of  form  determination  and 
colour  identification  are  evaluated.  Properties  of  struc- 
tural elements  of  form  and  their  interactions  in  ranges, 
proportions,  static  and  dynamic  symmetries  in  two  and 
three  dimensional  compositions  are  studied.  Form  and 
colour  in  nature  are  compared  with  form  and  colour  in 
man-made  environments.  Further  topics  of  the  course 
are  the  appearance  of  form  and  colour  under  various 
conditions  and  in  various  positions,  the  expression  of 
form  and  colour,  typology  of  objects,  form  organization 
and  form  description  and  colour  specification. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  tutorials  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  four  hours  a  week.  (Course  weight  8.) 

Industrial  Design  85.230* 

Visual  Communication  Theory  and  Techniques  for 
Industrial  Design 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  basic  techniques  of 
mechanical  drawing  and  sketching  as  an  aid  to  design 
projection,  auxiliary,  oblique  and  isometric  views.  Intro- 
ductory material  is  also  presented  in  basic  sketching, 
ideation  and  visualization,  together  with  presentation 
techniques. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Tutorials  and  laboratory  six 
hours  a  week.  (Course  weight  5.) 

Industrial  Design  85.231  * 

Introductory  Industrial  Design  Projects 

The  introductory  industrial  design  projects  deal  with 
product  development  theories  in  connection  with  case 
studies.  The  laboratory  work  of  this  course  gives  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  experience  of  Indust- 
rial Design  85.230*  in  a  real  product  design  situation, 
where  an  existing  product  is  analysed  and  proposals  for 
improvement  and  innovation  will  be  produced.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  the  application  of  visual  communication 
techniques  in  design. 
Prerequisite:  Industrial  Design  85.230*. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  one 
hour  a  week,  laboratory  six  hours  a  week.  (Course 
weight  6.) 
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Industrial  Design  85.310 

Mass-Production  Technology  j 

This  course  attempts  to  generalize  the  transformation 
techniques  for  all  operational  materials  in  modern  indus- 
try. The  course  presents  a  survey  of  the  various 
techniques  applied  to  material  in  its  liquified,  plastified  or 
solid  state  of  aggregation,  such  as  casting,  injection 
molding,  extruding,  forging,  vacuum  forming,  deep- 
drawing,  stamping,  folding,  cutting,  machining,  sintering, 
joining,  laminating  and  finishing  operations.  The 
techniques  are  merited  in  terms  of  economics  and 
accuracy.  The  role  of  templates  and  molds  is  em- 
phasized and  properties  and  limitations  of  molds  are 
studied. 

Prerequisite:  Third-year  registration. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  tutorials  two  hours  a  week, 

laboratory  four  hours  a  week.  (Course  weight  8.) 

Industrial  Design  85.312* 
Graphics  Technology  and  Design 

Survey  of  techniques  and  processes  used  in  the  printing 
and  blockmaking  industry  and  the  relationship  of  these 
processes  to  graphic  design.  Typeface  design  and  the 
development  of  type  and  families  of  typeface  from 
historical  sources.  Typeface  as  exponents  of  cultural 
trends.  Basics  underlying  typography  and  layout  in 
graphic  design.  Minor  graphic  design  projects  are  exe- 
cuted in  connection  with  the  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Third-year  registration. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three 
hours  a  week,  laboratory  three  hours  a  week.  (Course 
weight  4.) 

Industrial  Design  85.313* 
Package  Engineering  and  Design 

Survey  of  processes  and  materials  used  in  the  packag- 
ing industry.  Principles  of  package  engineering  and 
design  for  the  transportation  and  distribution  of  mass- 
produced  products.  Packaging  design  as  integrated  in 
marketing  processes;  product  and  brand  identification; 
corporate  identity  through  package  design.  Minor  pack- 
aging design  projects  are  executed  in  connection  with 
the  lectures. 

Prerequisite:  Third-year  registration  and  Industrial  De- 
sign 85.312*. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three 
hours  a  week,  laboratory  three  hours  a  week.  (Course 
weight  4.) 

Industrial  Design  85.321* 

Environmental  Communication  Workshop 

It  is  recognized  that  the  objects  of  our  environment, 
besides  serving  their  primary  usage,  are  most  often 
used  as  a  medium  to  communicate  man's  personal  or 
collective  ideas.  The  design  of  objects  and  environments 
can,  to  a  great  extent,  be  seen  in  this  context  and  this 
course  is  intended  to  explain  the  major  mechanics  of 
communication  in  general  and  of  communication  by 
means  of  objects  in  particular.  Analyses  of  objects  and 
environments  with  respect  to  communicative  functions 
are  undertaken  and  experiments  are  conducted. 


Prerequisite:  Third-year  registration. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a 

week,  laboratory  four  hours  a  week.  (Course  weight  5.) 

Industrial  Design  85.322* 

Advanced  Studies  in  Form  and  Colour 

Students  may  continue  the  research  and  study  encoun- 
tered in  Industrial  Design  85.220  by  doing  advanced 
research  in  some  specific  area  of  the  phenomena  of 
form  and/or  colour.  Directed  study. 
Prerequisite:  Industrial  Design  85.220  or  permission  of 
the  School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures  one  hour  a 
week,  laboratory  five  hours  a  week.  (Course  weight  5.) 

Industrial  Design  85.330* 

Studio  Projects  Industrial  Design  I 

The  industrial  design  projects  to  be  accomplished  are  of 
a  simple  nature,  based  on  a  given  briefing  and  program 
of  requirements.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  creative  and 
executive  phases  of  the  design  process. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  88.100  or  Industrial  Design 
85.230*  or  permission  of  the  School. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  two  hours 
a  week,  laboratory  ten  hours  a  week.  (Course  weight  8.) 

Industrial  Design  85.331* 

Studio  Projects  Industrial  Design  II 

Industrial  design  projects  II  are  of  a  more  complex 
nature  and  may  be  accomplished  with  experts  from 
other  disciplines.  These  projects  begin  with  an  extensive 
period  of  orientation  on  the  given  problem  areas  from 
which  the  program  of  requirements  is  derived,  which 
present  the  criteria  for  further  creative  and  executive 
work.  The  choice  of  design  assignments  is  made  with 
the  consent  of  the  students  involved.  It  is  considered  to 
be  important  that  the  student  is  doing  a  complete  job, 
including  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  sketchwork,  the 
making  of  preliminary  models,  product  drawings  and 
modelling. 

Prerequisite:  Industrial  Design  85.330*. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three 
hours  a  week,  laboratory  ten  hours  a  week.  (Course 
weight  9.) 

Industrial  Design  85.360* 
Anthropometrics  and  Ergonomics 

Concepts  of  human  engineering,  anthropometrics  and 
ergonomics  are  studied,  researched  and  experimentally 
applied.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  limits  of  human 
performance,  visual  and  tactile  displays,  man-machine 
and  man-environment  interface,  measurement,  etc. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  two 
hours  a  week,  laboratory  three  hours  a  week.  (Course 
weight  4.) 

Industrial  Design  85.361* 

Anthropometrics  and  Ergonomics  Workshop 

Laboratory  work  and  experimentation  in  anthropometric 
and  ergonomic  factors  as  they  affect  industrial  design. 
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Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  two 
hours  a  week,  laboratory  three  hours  a  week.  (Course 
weight  4.) 

Industrial  Design  85.400* 

Professional  Practice  in  Industrial  Design 

The  course  surveys  how  industrial  designers  practise  as 
independent  consultants,  and  how  they  are  employed  in 
industry.  The  organizational  aspects  of  independent  of- 
fices of  industrial  design,  their  responsibilities  towards 
their  clients  and  their  ways  of  operation  are  compared 
with  the  role  of  industrial  design  and  the  organizational 
aspects  of  the  profession  within  the  framework  of  indust- 
rial management.  Topics  include  the  form  of  contracts 
for  industrial  design  consultancy,  ways  of  determination 
of  fees,  legal  implications  of  the  profession  including 
those  of  patents  and  copyrights.  The  course  also  deals 
with  the  organization  of  the  profession  on  a  national  and 
an  international  basis.  Representative  industrial  design- 
ers are  invited  to  give  their  views  on  professionalism 
and  to  present  case  histories  of  their  operations. 
Prerequisite:  Industrial  Design  85.100*  (Architecture 
76.206*). 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  discussion 
three  hours  a  week.  (Course  weight  4.) 

Industrial  Design  85.401* 
Industrial  Design  Seminar 

Each  year  a  special  topic  is  chosen  to  be  elaborated  on 
and  discussed.  The  topics  deal  with  problems  in  the 
relationship  of  Industrial  Design  to  other  disciplines. 
Experts  in  other  disciplines  are  invited  to  participate  in 
and  contribute  to  the  seminar.  Students  are  required  to 
submit  and  defend  a  thesis,  based  on  their  participation 
in  the  seminar,  at  the  time  of  presentation  of  the 
Fourth-year  industrial  Design  Projects. 
Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Fourth-year  Industrial  De- 
sign Projects.  (Course  weight  4.) 

Industrial  Design  85.420* 
Form  Organization 

Form  organization  attempts  to  design,  define  and  pre- 
scribe solids  of  monolithic  nature  by  means  of  an 
abstract  system  which  can  be  used  for  instructional 
purposes  to  make  and  verify  materialized  approxima- 
tions of  such  solids.  A  three-dimensional  locus  is  an 
example  of  such  a  system;  other  systems  are  based  on 
controlled  growth  patterns,  geometric  generation, 
typological  generation,  etc.  The  course  intends  to  de- 
scribe variations  of  such  systems,  which  the  students 
are  required  to  apply  in  laboratory  exercises. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  88.100  or  Industrial  Design 
85.230*  or  Industrial  Design  85.220  or  permission  of  the 
School. 

Day  division,  First  or  Second  term:  Lectures,  tutorials 
and  laboratory  six  hours  a  week.  (Course  weight  4.) 

Industrial  Design  85.430 

Major  Industrial  Design  Projects 

The  major  Fourth-year  industrial  design  projects  should 
represent  a  theme  from  which  one  or  more  problem 


areas  can  be  derived  or  narrowed  down.  The  problem 
areas  chosen  should  preferably  be  product  oriented  and 
be  of  sufficient  complexity.  Preferably,  the  assignment 
should  be  undertaken  in  co-operation  with  off-campus 
organizations,  industry,  etc.,  to  increase  the  realism  of 
the  approach,  at  the  same  time  introducing  the  student 
to  practice  and  placement.  Depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  assignment,  the  results  of  the  design  work  in  these 
major  projects  may  deviate  from  the  usual  accomplish- 
ments of  the  executive  phase  of  the  process,  but  they 
should  bear  evidence  of  the  student's  involvement  and 
thorough  approach.  See  also:  Industrial  Design  Projects, 
and  Fourth-year  Industrial  Design  Projects  (p.  318). 
Prerequisite:  Industrial  Design  85.331*  or  permission  of 
the  School. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  tutorials  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  fifteen  hours  a  week.  (Course  weight  20.) 

Industrial  Design  85.431 

Minor  Industrial  Design  Project  I 

The  minor  industrial  design  projects  mainly  serve  to 
enable  students  to  demonstrate  their  versatility.  The 
choice  of  the  minor  projects,  therefore,  must  be  in 
balance  with  the  major  project.  Although  preferred,  it  is 
not  strictly  required  that  the  minor  projects  be  product- 
design  oriented,  nor  need  they  be  derived  from  actual 
utilization-problem  areas.  They  could  represent  research 
in  complementary  design  fields,  such  as  communication, 
graphic  design  or  design  experiments.  Although  the 
minor  design  projects  may  be  of  a  less  complex  nature 
than  the  major  project,  they  should  always  conform  to 
academic  standards  of  quality  and  be  handled  in  the 
same  systematic  way  and  with  the  same  thoroughness 
as  the  major  project.  See  also:  Industrial  Design  Pro- 
jects, Fourth-year  Industrial  Design  Projects  (pp.  317- 
318). 

Prerequisite:  Industrial  Design  85.331*  or  permission  of 
the  School. 

Day  division:  Laboratory  six  hours  a  week.  (Course 
weight  7.) 

Industrial  Design  85.432 

Minor  Industrial  Design  Project  II 

See  Industrial  Design  85.431 . 

Prerequisite:  Industrial  Design  85.331*  or  permission  of 
the  School. 

Day  division:  Laboratory  six  hours  a  week.  (Course 
weight  7.) 

Industrial  Design  85.435*  and  85.436* 
Special  Industrial  Design  Studies 

Special  industrial  design  studies  are  based  on  specific 
projects  and  may  be  conducted  by  faculty  members  who 
are  specialists  in  a  particular  field  of  design.  The  regula- 
tions for  Fourth-year  Industrial  Design  Projects  (p.  318) 
do  not  apply  to  these  studies,  which  are  entirely  under 
the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Third-  or  Fourth-year  registration  or  per- 
mission of  the  School. 
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Day  division,  First  and  Second  term:  Lectures,  tutorials 
and  laboratory  six  hours  a  week.  (Course  weight  for 
each  course  4.) 

Industrial  Design  85.440* 

Industrial  Practice  Internship  Field  Reports 

During  the  periods  of  internship  in  industry,  or  in  alterna- 
tive internships  approved  by  the  School,  the  student  is 
required  to  study  technological  phenomena  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  Industrial  Design.  At  the  end  of  each  period, 
a  field  report,  describing  such  phenomena  and  relation- 
ships, must  be  submitted  to  the  School  for  evaluation 
and  marking.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  field  reports 
must  minimally  reflect  a  period  of  internship  study  of 
sixteen  weeks.  Copies  of  field  reports  will  be  filed  in  the 
School  to  be  accessible  to  other  students.  (Course 
weight  4.) 

Industrial  Design  85.450 
Colloquium  Cultural  Subjects 

This  colloquium  is  seen  as  an  opportunity  to  introduce 
various  cultural  subjects  by  experts  from  these  fields. 
The  perspective  of  the  colloquium  is  anthropological  and 
the  objective  is  to  give  the  students  a  sense  of  context 
and  relevance  of  industrial  design  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  culture. 

Prerequisite:  Industrial  Design  85.100*  (Architecture 
76.206*). 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three  hours  a  week. 
(Course  weight  7.) 


Interdisciplinary  Courses 


Arts  and  Social  Sciences 


Humanities  10.100 

An  examination  of  selected  works,  from  Biblical  times  to 
the  present,  illustrating  the  various  dominant  views  on 
the  nature  of  man  and  his  attempts  to  understand 
himself  and  the  world  about  him. 
Prerequisite:  First-year  standing  or  higher. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Humanities  10.200* 

An  examination  of  selected  works  illustrating  various 
dominant  views  on  the  nature  of  man  and  his  attempts 
to  understand  himself  and  the  world  about  him  in  the 
context  of  the  twentieth  century  as  seen  from  points  of 
view  of  history,  philosophy,  social  science  and  literature. 
Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing  or  higher. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Interdisciplinary  04.188 

Contemporary  English-Canadian  and  French- 
Canadian  Literature 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  and  compare  the 
themes,  myths,  symbols  and  techniques  of  English- 
Canadian  and  French-Canadian  literature.  The  readings 
for  the  course  will  be  chosen  from  among  the  following: 
English-Canadian  texts:  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  Grove; 
Lampman;  Two  Solitudes,  MacLennan;  Riel,  Coulter; 
The  Fire-Dwellers,  Laurence;  Layton;  Livesay;  Purdy; 
Atwood;  Nichol  (Coach  House);  You're  gonna  be  all 
right,  Jamie  Boy,  French:  Textes  canadiens-francais: 
Maria  Chapdelaine,  Hemon;  Nelligan;  Bonheur  d'occa- 
sion,  Roy;  Tit-Coq,  Gelinas;  Salut  Galarneau,  Godbout; 
Garneau;  Brault;  Chamberland;  Lalonde;  Duguay;  Les 
Belles-Soeurs,  Tremblay.  (Now  listed  as  Canadian 
Studies  12.188.) 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Interdisciplinary  04.201 
Development  of  the  Human  Being 

Featured  are  the  prehistoric  development  of  the  species; 
current  knowledge  of  inherited  patterns  of  behaviour;  the 
importance  of  language;  social  and  psychological  growth 
from  early  childhood  through  old  age.  The  viewpoints  of 
six  disciplines  will  afford  breadth  of  analysis.  Depth  of 
understanding  will  come  from  in-class  discussion.  For 
students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  available 
only  as  a  free  option. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Interdisciplinary  04.288 
Introduction  to  Women's  Studies 

A  survey  course,  designed  to  increase  the  student's 
understanding  of  the  position  of  women  in  contemporary 
society.  Instructors  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  will  offer 
an  introduction  to  such  issues  as  biological  and  cultural 
sex  differentiation,  women  and  literature,  women  and 
religious  institutions,  women  and  politics,  women  and 
social  and  health  services  and  women  and  the  law.  A 
brief  introduction  to  the  intellectual  and  social  origins  of 


feminism  and  a  survey  of  women's  place  in  Western 
European  history  will  provide  a  context  for  examining 
women's  position  in  contemporary  society. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

F.  Cherry 

Interdisciplinary  04.302 
Canadian  Studies  Seminar 

A  multidisciplinary  examination  of  prescribed  Canadian 
topics.  Each  student  will  present  two  papers  on  one  or 
two  topics.  Each  paper  will  be  based  on  the  Canadian 
Studies  core  and  the  student's  related  disciplinary  or 
theme-oriented  courses.  Papers  may  be  presented  in 
either  English  or  French. 

Open  to  students  with  Third-year  standing  in  Canadian 
Studies.  Other  Third-year  students  may  be  admitted  with 
the  permission  of  the  seminar  co-ordinator.  (Now  listed 
as  Canadian  Studies  12.302.) 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Interdisciplinary  04.303  (2  credits) 
Biography  and  Autobiography 

A  study  of  representative  biographical  and  autobiog- 
raphical texts  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth 
century  from  the  perspectives  of  English,  Philosophy 
and  Psychology.  The  structural  principles  operative 
within  the  work  and  its  relationship  to  the  milieu  in  which 
it  was  conceived  will  be  examined.  Texts  studied  will 
include  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  Johnson's  Life  of 
Milton,  Strachey's  Eminent  Victorians,  Alvarez's  The 
Savage  God,  Sartre's  Search  for  a  Method,  Saint  Genet 
and  Words,  and  Russell's  Autobiography.  Open  to 
Third-year  students  and  others  with  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Interdisciplinary  04.390 

The  Literature  of  Existentialism 

A  study  of  the  origins,  development,  and  principal 
characteristics  of  existentialist  literature  as  the 
paramount  expression  of  the  writer's  concern  with  la 
condition  humaine.  Such  themes  as  alienation,  dread, 
subjectivity,  freedom,  authenticity,  and  death  will  be 
explored  in  selected  works  by  major  authors,  including 
Holderlin,  Leopardi,  Kierkegaard,  Dostoevsky,  Nietzsche, 
Tolstoy,  Rilke,  Kafka,  Conrad,  Hesse,  lonesco,  Beckett, 
Sartre  and  Camus.  Attention  will  also  be  given  the 
philosophic  basis  and  literary  antecedents  of  the  existen- 
tialist posture.  (Also  listed  as  English  18.390.)  All  as- 
signed readings  will  be  in  English. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three  hours  a 
week. 

S  C.  Russell 
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Science 


Science  60.100 

Man  and  His  Environment 

(for  Non-Science  Students) 

Introductory  lectures  treat  the  historical  background  of 
science,  development  of  scientific  methodology,  and 
what  science  is  and  is  not.  The  first  half  of  the  First  term 
explores  the  origin,  development,  and  evolution  of  the 
universe,  stars,  planetary  systems,  the  elements,  the 
earth,  biochemicals,  and  life  on  earth.  The  goal  is  to 
show  where  man  is  in  the  universe,  what  he  is,  and  how 
he  came  to  be,  as  learned  by  science.  The  second  half 
of  the  First  term  explores  the  subjects  of  evolution  and 
ecology,  or  the  generalizations  of  how  living  things  live 
and  respond  in  relationship  to  other  living  things,  and 
the  non-living  environment,  without  emphasis  on  man. 
The  Second  term  explores  the  activities  of  man  and  their 
ecological  consequences,  or  their  impact  on  the  envi- 
ronment. Topics  include  man's  evolution  and  his  use 
and  abuse  of  land,  nature,  fire,  water,  the  oceans,  air, 
and  wildlife.  Pollution  topics  include  water,  air,  heat, 
radiation,  insecticides,  organic  and  inorganic  chemicals 
and  pest  species.  Lastly  are  considered  human  prob- 
lems of  the  house,  the  city,  transportation,  solid  wastes, 
human  population  growth  characteristics,  the  growing 
demand  for  food,  a  search  for  causes  (religion, 
economics,  etc.),  the  limits  to  growth,  the  future,  and 
what  can  be  done. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
S.B.  Peck 

Science  60.200* 

Introduction  to  Scientific  Computing 

Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.103*.  See  p.  402. 

Science  60.202* 

Introduction  to  Computing  Science 

Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.102*.  See  p.  402. 

Science  60.206* 

Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.104*.  See  p.  402. 

Interdisciplinary  Science  00.200 

Physical  Anthropology  (Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Prehistoric  Man) 

A  course  for  undergraduates  desirous  of  learning  some- 
thing of  what  science  has  to  say  concerning  the  history 
of  man.  No  previous  formal  training  in  biology  is  neces- 
sary. Definition  and  divisions  of  anthropology;  physical 
anthropology;  history,  prehistory,  and  the  nature  of  an 
historical  document;  historical  introduction  to  human 
paleontology;  geological  time;  absolute,  relative  and  con- 
jectural chronology;  the  evolution  of  exact  chronology; 
modern  techniques.  The  biological  definition  of  man; 
relevant  comparative  anatomy  of  modern  man,  the  mod- 
ern anthropoid,  and  known  fossil  man.  The  Au- 
stralopithecus problem.  The  Pithecanthropus -Sinan- 
thropus-Atlanthropus  group.  Heidelberg,  Neanderthal, 


and  Cro-Magnon  man.  The  Palestine  Group.  The  rele- 
vance of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  these  groups.  The  Teilhard  de  Chardin 
synthesis.  Pre-historic  sites;  their 'occurence,  study  and 
interpretation.  Artifacts  of  fossil  man,  their  nature,  clas- 
sification, and  chronology.  Prehistoric  painting  and 
sculpture.  In  lieu  of  essays  and  term  papers  students 
are  required  to  submit  a  review  of  each  of  sixteen  texts 
chosen  from  the  list  below.  An  announcement  concern- 
ing (a)  the  spacing  of  the  reviews  and,  (b)  which  of  them 
are  compulsory,  will  be  made  in  class.  This  course  is 
available  as  an  option  to  Second-  and  Third-year  stu- 
dents only.  For  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science,  available  only  as  a  free  option. 
Texts:  Leakey,  Adam's  Ancestors;  Brace,  The  Stages  of 
Human  Evolution;  Ardrey,  African  Genesis;  LeGros 
Clark,  Antecedents  of  Man;  History  of  the  Primates; 
Kroeber,  Anthropology;  Biology  and  Race;  Wendt,  In 
Search  of  Adam;  Oakley,  Man  the  Toolmaker;  Burkitt, 
Old  Stone  Age;  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  McKern, 
editor,  Readings  in  Physical  Anthropology;  Teilhard  de 
Chardin,  The  Phenomenon  of  Man;  Dart,  Adventures 
With  The  Missing  Link;  Howells,  Evolution  of  the  Genus 
Homo;  Braidwood,  Prehistoric  Men;  Pfeiffer,  The 
Emergence  of  Man;  Pilbeam,  The  Evolution  of  Man;  The 
Ascent  of  Man;  Napier,  The  Roots  of  Mankind;  Van- 
Lawick  Goodall,  In  the  Shadow  of  Man;  Broth  well, 
Digging  up  Bones;  Heizer,  Man's  Discovery  of  His  Past; 
Vance  Goodall,  editor,  The  Quest  for  Man. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 


Other  Courses 


African  Studies,  see  p.  398. 

Computing  Science,  see  p.  399. 

Technology,  Society,  Environment  Studies,  see  p.  410. 

Urban  Studies,  see  p.  412. 

Women's  Studies,  see  p.  413. 
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Officers  of  the  Faculty 


Dean 

J.L  Wolfson 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
P.M.  Laughton 

Departmental  Chairmen 
Biology,  KG.  Merriam 
Chemistry,  C.H.  Amberg 
Geology,  G.B.  Skippen 
Mathematics,  LD.  Nel 
Physics,  M.K.  Sundaresan 

Chairman  of  the  Integrated  Science  Studies 

Committee 

D.  Kessler 

Chairmen  of  Interdepartmental  Committees 
Biochemistry,  J.M.  Neelin 
Biology  and  Geology,  H.F.  Howden 
Chemistry  and  Geology,  C.L.  Chakrabarti 
Geology  and  Physics,  T.J.S.  Cole 
Mathematics  and  Physics,  J.E.  Hardy 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  and  Studies 
K.W.  Joy 

Faculty  Registrar 
B.R.  Lifeso 

Administrative  Officer  of  the  Science  Workshops 
A.A.  Raffler 


General  Information 


The  Faculty  of  Science  includes  the  departments  of 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mathematics  and  Physics 
and  provides  course  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Integrated 
Science  Studies  and  Bachelor  of  Science  with  Honours. 

The  Science  degree  program  is  designed  to  provide 
specialization  in  one  field  of  study  called  the  Major  field 
while  permitting  the  candidate  to  select  other  courses 
from  complementary  fields  or  disciplines  in  which  he  or 
she  has  a  particular  interest.  The  Major  fields  include 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Integrated  Science 
Studies,  Mathematical  Sciences,  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  and  the  corresponding  programs  are  detailed  in 
the  departmental  sections  of  the  calendar. 

For  information  about  the  Integrated  Science  Studies 
degree  program  see  p.  362. 

The  Science  degree  program  with  Honours  is  designed 
for  those  students  wno  wish  to  deepen  and  extend  their 
!  studies  in  one  particular  field  or  area  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  themselves  for  graduate  studies,  or  for  entr- 


ance to  the  Specialist's  Certificate  of  the  Ontario  College 
of  Education  or  other  fields  of  scientific  endeavour. 
Honours  may  be  taken  in  Biochemistry,  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Integrated  Science  Studies, 
Mathematical  Sciences,  Mathematics,  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, Physics  and  Psychology.  Combined  Honours  may 
be  taken  in  Biology  and  Geology,  Chemistry  and  Geol- 
ogy, Mathematical  Sciences  and  Computing  Science, 
Geology  and  Physics,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  and  in 
Physics  and  Computing  Science.  The  detailed  programs 
are  given  in  the  appropriate  departmental  sections  of  the 
calendar.  The  Honours  program  of  each  student  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  Honours  adviser  of 
the  student's  department. 


Accelerated  Progress 


Any  students  registered  in  Qualifying  University  year 
who  successfully  complete  two  years  or  ten  courses  at 
the  University  with  a  B-  or  70%  average  may  have  their 
programs  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
number  of  courses  required  to  graduate.  This  reduction 
may  be  made  for  any  student  registered  in  the  Faculty 
of  Science  who  satisfies  the  promotion  requirements  for 
First-year  Science  within  one  academic  year  after  ad- 
mission to  Qualifying  University  year  Science  with  a 
grade-point  average  of  not  less  than  7.0  (B-)  over 
courses  taken  and  the  recommendation  of  a  Major 
department  or  interdepartmental  program  committee. 


Admission  Requirements 


Qualifying  University  Year  in  Science 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma.  A 
70%  average  must  be  presented  on  a  minimum  of  10 
Advanced  or  Enriched  Phase  credits  at  Levels  3  and  4, 
including  an  appropriate  preparation  in  Chemistry, 
Physics  and  Level  4  Mathematics. 

Bachelor  of  Science,  Major  Program 

First  Year 

1.  The  successful  completion  of  five  courses  approved 
for  a  Qualifying  University  year  Science  program  with  an 
average  of  C-  or  better  in  the  courses  in  Mathematics 
and  at  least  two  experimental  Sciences;  or 

2.  The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation 
Diploma  with  a  minimum  60%  average  and  including 
Functions,  Calculus  and  two  experimental  Sciences. 
Prospective  students  should  note  that,  while  only  a  60% 
general  average  is  required  for  admission,  they  should 
have  at  least  60%  or  third  class  honours  in  the 
mathematics  and  science  subjects  offered.  Applicants 
from  outside  the  province  of  Ontario  must  present  ac- 
ceptable equivalent  certificates  generally  required  for 
admission  to  universities  in  their  own  provinces  or  coun- 
tries. 
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Advanced  Standing 

1.  To  be  admitted  to  Second  year  a  student  must  have 
completed  the  equivalent  of  the  First  year  Science 
program  with  the  required  academic  standing. 

2.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Third  or  subsequent 
years  will  be  evaluated  on  their  merits  and  advanced 
standing  granted  for  studies  undertaken  elsewhere  when 
these  are  recognized  as  the  equivalent  of  subjects 
offered  at  Carleton  University.  Work  taken  in  the  Faculty 
of  Engineering  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  in 
Science  should  the  student  wish  to  transfer  from  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering  at  the  end  of  the  First  or  Second 
year. 

3.  Students  not  admitted  to  a  degree  program  but  taking 
courses  at  Carleton  University  as  special  students  may, 
on  transfer  to  a  Science  degree  program,  receive  credits 
for  not  more  than  seven  courses,  four  of  which  must 
meet  the  First-year  promotion  requirements. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Honours  Program 

1.  (a)  A  new  student  desiring  admission  to  Honours  in 
Science  should  so  indicate  on  the  application  for  admis- 
sion to  undergraduate  studies.  The  student  may  indicate 
the  Honours  program  desired,  in  which  case  the  applica- 
tion will  be  forwarded  by  the  Registrar  to  the  appropriate 
department  or  committee  for  approval.  A  student  who 
does  not  wish  to  indicate  the  particular  program  may  be 
admitted  to  First  year  Honours  Science.  Any  such  stu- 
dent must  elect  a  particular  Honours  program  before 
entering  Second  year,  (b)  An  "in  course"  student  wish- 
ing to  enter  an  Honours  program  must  apply  to  the 
chairman  of  the  appropriate  department  or  committee. 

2.  For  entry  to  the  First  year  of  an  Honours  program  a 
student  must  have  an  average  of  65%  or  better  in  the 
subjects  of  Grade  13,  as  listed  under  the  admission 
requirements  for  the  Major  program,  or  have  a  grade- 
point  average  of  4.0  or  better  in  the  courses  of  Qualify- 
ing University  year  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Honours  department  or  committee.  Students  presenting 
credits  for  one  or  more  repeated  subjects  or  courses 
may  not  be  admitted  directly  into  an  Honours  Program 
except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  department  or 
committee  concerned. 

3.  For  entry  to  an  Honours  program  after  the  completion 
of  First  year,  a  student  must  have  a  grade-point  average 
of  6.0  or  better  in  the  Honours  subject(s),  an  overall 
grade-point  average  of  4.0  or  better  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Honours  department  or  committee. 

4.  For  continuance  in  an  Honours  program  the  student 
must  maintain  a  grade-point  average  of  6.0  or  better  in 
the  Honours  subject(s),  an  overall  grade-point  average 
of  4.0  or  better  and  be  recommended  by  the  Honours 
department  or  committee.  At  the  beginning  of  his  or  her 
last  five  courses  the  student  must  have  (a)  a  grade-point 
average  of  6.0  or  better  in  the  Honours  courses  (b)  an 
overall  grade-point  average  of  4.0  or  better  (c)  a  grade 
of  C-  or  better  in  at  least  half  of  the  courses  to  be 
credited  toward  his  or  her  degree  (d)  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  or  her  Honours  department  or  committee. 
Otherwise  the  student  may  not  remain  in  Honours. 


5.  Students  applying  for  admission  to  Honours  in  Sci- 
ence at  Carleton  after  having  obtained  a  degree  from 
Carleton  or  another  university  shall  meet  the  same 
criteria  as  specified  in  2  to  4. 

6.  No  student  may  be  admitted  to  Honours  in  Science 
without  satisfying  the  requirements  for  entry  to  the 
corresponding  Major  program. 

7.  While  the  consent  of  the  department  or  committee 
concerned  is  necessary  for  entry  to  an  Honours  prog- 
ram, the  department  cannot  establish  a  standard  of 
entrance  based  on  a  grade-point  average  which  is 
higher  than  that  established  by  the  Faculty  as  set  out  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs.  Students  who  consider  that 
they  meet  the  requirements  for  entry  to  an  Honours 
program  but  who  have  not  been  accepted  by  any 
department  may  appeal  to  the  Science  Committee  on 
Admission  and  Studies  for  review  of  the  case.  The 
Committee  will  report  to  the  Science  Faculty  Board  on 
all  such  appeals.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
departmental  capacities  to  accept  all  qualified  Honours 
candidates  may  be  limited  by  physical  resources. 

8.  Students  in  the  final  year  of  a  Major  degree  program 
wishing  to  be  considered  for  entry  to  an  Honours  prog- 
ram must  apply  to  the  Major  department  to  have  their 
names  withdrawn  from  the  graduation  list  before  March 
1  of  that  year.  If  subsequently  the  student  is  not  ac- 
cepted for  an  Honours  program,  the  student's  name  will 
be  returned  to  the  graduation  list. 


Course  Requirements 


Qualifying  University  Year  in  Science 

A  Qualifying  University  year  is  offered  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  Ontario  Grade  13  (Senior  Matriculation). 
The  program  consists  of  the  following  five  courses: 

1.  Mathematics  69.006*  and  69.007*; 

2.  Two  courses  selected  from  Chemistry  65.010, 
Physics  75.010,  Biology  61.101,  Geology  67.100; 

3.  Two  other  courses  selected  from  any  of  the  foregoing 
subjects  not  already  presented  and  from  other  courses 
approved  for  a  Qualifying  University  year  Science  prog- 
ram as  follows: 

Science:  Biology  61.101,  Chemistry  65.010,  Geology 
67.100,  Physics  75.010. 

Arts  or  Social  Sciences:  Any  Arts  or  Social  Sciences 
course  approved  for  First-year  Science  students  for 
which  the  student  has  the  required  prerequisite. 

Note; 

Normally  a  student  admitted  to  degree  studies  in  the 
Faculty  of  Science  with  deficiencies  in  meeting  the 
admission  requirements  for  First  year  (see  p.  329)  will 
be  subject  to  the  promotion  regulations  governing  Qual- 
ifying University  year  students.  (See  p.  329).  However, 
students  whose  selection  of  courses  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  the  First  year  Science  program  (see 
below),  may  be  subject  to  the  promotion  regulations 
governing  First  year  students. 
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First  Year 

The  First  year  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  consists  of  five  courses  approved 
for  a  First  year  Science  program  including  (a)  Mathema- 
tics (b)  two  experimental  Science  courses  chosen  from 
two  different  Departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geol- 
ogy or  Physics  (c)  two  additional  courses  chosen  from 
Science,  Mathematics,  Arts,  Social  Sciences,  Computing 
Science  (except  95.101*)  or  Engineering. 

Students  who  have  declared  a  Major  or  Honours  in  a 
Mathematics  program  in  their  First  year  may  defer  one 
of  the  experimental  sciences  under  (b)  until  a  later  year 
and  substitute  instead  a  credit  in  Computing  Science 
(expect  95.101*). 

In  establishing  their  First-year  program  of  courses,  stu- 
dents should  consult  with  the  chairman  of  their  Major 
department,  the  chairman  of  the  Integrated  Science 
Studies  Committee,  or  the  chairman  of  the  appropriate 
interdepartmental  committee.  Students  who  have  not  yet 
selected  a  Major  field  should  select  those  First  year 
courses  which  will  give  them  a  wide  choice  of  fields  for 
the  Second  year.  Dependent  on  the  field,  the  five 
courses  of  First  year  should  include  the  following: 

1.  Biochemistry:  Biology  61.100  or  61.101,  Chemistry 
65.100,  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*.  Physics 
75.100. 

2.  Biology:  Biology  61.100  or  61.101,  Chemistry  65.100, 
Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*,  or  69.127*,  or 
Mathematics  69.102  and  69.112; 

3.  Chemistry:  Chemistry  65.100,  Physics  75.100,  and 
either  (a)  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*,  and  one  of 
Biology  61.100  or  61.101  or  Geology  67.100  or  (b) 
Mathematics  69.102  and  69.112; 

4.  Geology:  Chemistry  65.100,  Geology  67.100, 
Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*  or  69.127*,  and  one 
of  Biology  61 . 1 00  or  61 . 1 01 ,  Physics  75. 1 00  or  75. 1 05; 

5.  Mathematics:  Mathematics  69.102  and  69.112; 

6.  Physics:  Physics  75.100,  Chemistry  65.100, 
Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*,  or  Mathematics 
69.102  and  69.112.  If  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117* 
are  taken,  one  of  Biology  61.100  or  61.101,  or  Geology 
67.100  is  also  required; 

7.  Physical  Geography:  Mathematics  69.107*  and 
69.117*,  Chemistry  65.100,  Geology  67.100,  and  one  of 
Biology  61.100  or  61.101,  or  Geography  45.210,  or 
Physics  75.100.  An  Arts  or  Social  Science  elective  (may 
not  be  Geography  45.101  if  45.210  is  selected  in 
above); 

8.  Psychology:  Mathematics  69.107*,  and  69.117*  or 
69.127*,  and  one  of  Biology  61.100  or  61.101,  Chemis- 
try 65.100,  Physics  75.100  or  75.105.  Psychology 
49.100  should  be  taken  as  the  Social  Science  elective. 


Courses  Approved  for  A  First  Year  Science  Program 


Science  Courses 

Biology 

61.100  General  Biology 

61.101  Introductory  General  Biology;  or  if  one  of  these 
courses  has  been  completed  in  Qualifying  University 
year,  one  credit  from: 

61 .200    Form  and  Diversity 

61 .204*  Invertebrate  Biology 

61 .209*  Morphology  of  Lower  Plants 

61.215  Genetics 

61 .220*  Cell  Physiology 

61.221*  Cytology 

61 .230*  Introductory  Microbiology 

61.250*  Bioenergetics 

Chemistry 

65.010    Introductory  Chemistry 

65.100    General  Chemistry,  or  if  this  course  has  been 
completed  prior  to  First  year,  with  permission: 
65.210    Introductory  Physical  Chemistry 
65.220    Elementary  Organic  Chemistry 
65.222    Introductory  Organic  Chemistry 
65.250    Elementary  Inorganic  and  Analytical  Chemis- 
try 

Geography 

45.210    Physical  Geography 
Geology 

67.100    General  Geology 

67.103*  Principles  of  Geology 

67.111*  Geology,  the  Environment  and  Man  I 

67.112*  Geology,  the  Environment  and  Man  II 

If  one  full  course  equivalent  from  Geology  67.100, 

67.111*,  and  67.112*  has  been  completed  in  Qualifying 

University  year,  two  of: 

67.221*  Crystallography  and  Optical  Mineralogy 

67.222*  Mineralogy 

67.228*  Petrology  I 

67.233*  Stratigraphy  I 

67.234*  Palaeontology  I 

67.281*  Field  Geology  I 

Mathematics 

69.106*  Pre-Calculus  Mathematics 
69.107*  Elementary  Calculus 
69. 1 1 7*  Elementary  Algebra 
69.127*  Topics  in  Calculus  and  Algebra 

69.102  Calculus 
69.112  Algebra 

69.207*  Elementary  Calculus  II 

69.217*  Linear  Algebra 

69.257*  Introduction  to  Statistics 

or  any  Mathematics  course  for  which  the  student  has 

the  prerequisite. 
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Physics 

75.010    Pre-University  Physics 
75.100    Introductory  Physics 

75.105    Introductory  Physics  for  Non-Majors;  or  if  one 
of  75.100  or  75.105  has  been  completed  prior  to  First 
year,  with  permission,  any  two  of: 
75.211*  Mechanics  and  Properties  of  Matter 
75.222*  Wave  Motion  and  Optics 
75.235*  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
75.236*  Physics  of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Measure- 
ments 

Arts  and  Social  Science  Courses 

Any  course  available  to  a  First-year  Arts  or  Social 
Science  student  as  listed  on  pp.  68-71  with  the  excep- 
tion of  (a)  Accounting  41.100,  41.101*.  or  41.102*  (b) 
Geography  45.210  (c)  Computing  Science  and  (d)  any 
course  offered  by  the  departments  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science.  Advanced  courses  in  certain  disciplines  may  be 
included  if  the  prerequisite  has  been  completed  prior  to 
First  year. 


Courses  for  Subsequent  Years 


Major  Program 

Candidates  will  ordinarily  take  at  least  ten  courses 
beyond  the  completion  of  First  year  (a)  at  least  four 
more  courses  in  the  Major  subject  (b)  at  least  two 
Science  courses  above  the  First-year  level  in  a  depart- 
ment or  departments  other  than  the  Major  department 
(c)  sufficient  electives  to  meet  the  program  requirement 
of  two  Arts  or  Social  Science  electives  and  one  free 
option. 

The  program  of  each  student  is  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a  full-time  member  of  the  department  in  which 
the  student  takes  his  or  her  Major.  In  several  depart- 
ments most  of  the  more  advanced  courses  will  be  given, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  during  the  day  only.  Candidates  are 
advised  to  consult  their  Major  departments  as  early  as 
possible  to  arrange  their  programs. 

Candidates  wishing  to  change  their  Major  field  of  study 
may  do  so  only  with  the  approval  of  both  departments 
concerned. 

Integrated  Science  Studies  Program 

For  course  requirements  see  p.  362. 

Honours  Program 

Students  for  a  degree  with  Honours  will  ordinarily  take  at 
least  15  courses  beyond  the  completion  of  First  year. 
(See  note  p.  32  regarding  transfers  to  the  Faculty  of 
Science  from  other  institutions  or  faculties.)  With  the 
permission  of  the  department  or  committee  concerned,  it 
is  possible  for  a  candidate  of  exceptional  ability  to 
complete  an  Honours  program  in  certain  fields  in  three 
years  from  Senior  Matriculation  by  taking  six  courses  in 
each  Winter  session  and  one  in  each  of  the  Summers. 


The  course  patterns  for  each  Honours  program  are 
detailed  individually  and  requirements  lie  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  appropriate  department  or  committee.  The 
student  should  therefore  read  the  appropriate  calendar 
instructions  and  consult  the  chairman  of  the  appropriate 
department  or  committee.  Capacities  for  Honours  stu- 
dents will  depend  on  departmental  resources  and  the 
nature  of  the  program. 

Regulations  governing  honours  essays,  theses  or  spe- 
cial projects  are  detailed  in  the  departmental  sections  of 
this  calendar. 

A  student  who  fails  to  maintain  Honours  standing  may 
not  remain  in  Honours,  and  must  discuss  a  new  prog- 
ram with  the  Chairman  of  the  department. 

Science  Continuation  Courses 

1.  All  courses  offered  in  the  Science  Faculty  beyond 
First  year  except  Geology  67.202*  and  Geology 
67.204*. 

2.  All  courses  offered  in  Computing  Science  except 
95.101*.  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  taking 
Computing  Science  95.102*,  95.103*  or  95.104*  should 
register  for  these  courses  under  the  following  course 
numbers:  95.102*  as  60.202*,  95.103*  as  60.200*,  and 
95.104*  as  60.206*. 

Technology,  Society,  Environment  (TSE)  59.301, 
59.302,  59.401*.  (Biology  Major  and  Honours  students 
may  use  these  courses  only  as  free  options.) 
Geography  45.201*,  45.210,  45.299*,  45.303*,  45.308, 
45.312,  45.325,  45.345,  45.402*,  45.411*,  45.412*. 
45.413*,  45.414*.  45.415*,  45.416*,  45.417*,  45.418*, 
45.424*. 

Psychology  49.200*,  49.201*,  49.204*,  49.205*, 
49.220*,  49.221*,  49.222*.  49.251*.  49.252*,  49.255*. 
49.256*,  49.270*,  49.271*,  49.305,  49.321*,  49.325, 
49.327*,  49.330*,  49.331*,  49.355*,  49.356*.  49.375*, 
49.376*,  49.380*. 

3.  All  courses  offered  in  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering 
program  beyond  First  year,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Faculty  of  Engineering. 

Notes: 

1.  Computing  Science  95.101*  is  not  acceptable  for 
credit  in  the  Science  Faculty. 

2.  The  following  courses  are  acceptable  only  as  free 
options  for  Science  students:  Biology  61.190,  Chemistry 
65.107,  Geology  67.202*,  Geology  67.204*,  Mathema- 
tics 69.141*,  Mathematics  69.142*,  Physics  75.120, 
Physics  75.190,  Physics  75.195,  Science  60.100. 

3.  All  Science  Continuation  Courses  taken  outside  the 
goajor  department  must  be  approved  by  the  student's 
Major  department  or  committee. 

4.  Courses  counted  in  the  Science  sequence  of  the 
Integrated  Science  Studies  Program  will  be  determined 
and  approved  by  the  Integrated  Science  Studies  Com- 
mittee. 

5.  Biology  Major  and  Honours  students  should  refer  to 
Notes  on  Programs  (pp.  341-342)  for  special  Science 
Continuation  Course  provisions  which  apply  to  them. 
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Social  Science  Courses  not  Acceptable  as  Social 
Science  Electives 

Accounting 
All  courses. 

Economics 

43.220,  43.404*.  43.405*. 
Geography 

45.201*.  45.210,  45.299*.  45.303*.  45.308,  45.312, 
45.325,  45.345,  45.402*,  45.411*  (Geology  67.415*), 
45.412*.  45.413*.  45.414*.  45.415*.  45.416*  (Geology 
67.418*),  45.417*.  45.418*.  45.424*  (Engineering 
82.424*.  Geology  67.417*). 

Psychology 

49.200*.  49.201*.  49.204*,  49.205*,  49.220*.  49.221*. 
49.222*.  49.251*.  49.252*,  49.255*.  49.256*.  49.270*. 
49.271*.  49.305,  49.321*,  49.325,  49.327*,  49.330*, 
49.331*,  49.355*,  49.356*,  49.375*,  49.376*,  49.380*. 

Sociology 
53.370. 


Academic  Standing 


Grading  System 

Standing  in  courses  will  be  determined  by  departments 
and  will  be  shown  by  alphabetical  grades. 

The  grades  used,  with  their  corresponding  grade  points, 
are  as  follows: 


A+ 

12 

B+ 

9 

A 

11 

B 

8 

A- 

10 

B- 

7 

C+ 

6 

D+ 

3 

C 

5 

D 

2 

C- 

4 

D- 

1 

Standings  to  represent  special  circumstances  are  as 
follows: 

E 

Interpreted  as  40  to  49  per  cent,  or  a  grade  which  may 
be  raised  to  a  D-  if  the  student's  grades  in  all  other 
courses  taken  in  the  academic  session  were  satisfac- 
tory. Applicable  only  to  First-year  Science  students  in 
courses  approved  for  a  First-year  Science  program. 
(See  p.  331.)  For  a  First-year  Science  student  taking 
five  courses  in  a  Winter  session,  a  grade  of  E  becomes 
a  D-  if  the  student  has  passed  all  but  one  of  his  or  her 
courses  with  at  least  2  grades  of  C-  or  better  and  total 
grade  points  of  16  or  more,  otherwise  an  E  becomes  an 
F. 


Aeg 

Pass  standing  granted  although  absent  from  final 
examinations.  Aegrotat  standing  is  granted  only  by  the 
Science  Committee  on  Admission  and  Studies  in  re- 
sponse to  a  student's  application  which  meets  the  stipu- 
lations for  examinations. 

F 

Failure.  No  academic  credit. 
FNS 

Failure,  but  with  supplemental  privileges  withdrawn  be- 
cause of  incomplete  term  work  or  an  unacceptably  low 
mark  in  the  examination.  No  academic  credit. 

Wdn 

Withdrawn  in  good  standing.  No  academic  credit. 
Abs 

Failure  due  to  absence  from  the  final  examination  where 
the  necessary  term  work  has  been  completed.  No  sup- 
plemental privileges.  No  academic  credit. 

Dei 

Students  who  are  absent  from  final  examinations  or  who 
are  unable  to  complete  their  course  work  for  medical  or 
compassionate  reasons  may  apply  to  the  Science 
Committee  on  Admission  and  Studies  for  deferred 
examination  privileges. 

IP 

In  Progress. 
Course  Load 

The  normal  course  load  for  a  full-time  student  in  the 
Faculty  of  Science,  during  the  Winter  session,  is  the 
equivalent  of  five  full  courses.  The  normal  course  load 
for  a  part-time  student,  in  the  Winter  session,  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  full  courses. 

Students  may  register  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses  in 
the  Summer  session,  i.e.  two  Evening  courses,  or  one 
Evening  and  one  Day  course,  or  two  Day  courses. 

A  student  may  exceed  the  normal  course  load  only  with 
the  Registrar's  permission,  which  may  be  granted  if  a  C 
average  is  maintained  overall  and  in  the  Major  field,  and 
if  recommended  by  the  Major  department.  Part-time 
students  may  be  granted  permission  if  a  C  average  is 
obtained  in  a  minimum  of  two  courses  in  the  previous 
session. 

Promotion  and  Failure 

Full-time  Students 

Full-time  students  in  First-year  Science,  in  order  not  to 
fail  their  year  in  May,  must,  by  then,  have  passed  at 
least  three  full  courses  or  equivalent. 
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To  be  promoted  to  the  Credit  System  from  First  year,  a 
full-time  Science  student  must  have  passed  at  least  four 
courses,  including  at  least  one  full  course  or  equivalent 
in  Mathematics,  and  at  least  one  full  course  or  equiva- 
lent in  each  of  two  different  experimental  sciences. 
Students  who  have  declared  a  Major  or  Honours  in  a 
Mathematics  program  may  defer  one  of  these  experi- 
mental sciences  until  a  later  year  and  substitute  instead 
a  credit  in  Computing  Science.  In  addition,  students 
must  obtain  grades  of  C-  or  better  in  at  least  two  full 
courses  or  equivalent,  including  at  least  one  full  course 
or  equivalent  in  their  intended  major. 

For  a  student  without  advanced  standing  in  any  First- 
year  courses,  these  four  courses  must  be  selected  from 
those  approved  for  a  First-year  Science  program. 

For  a  student  (not  repeating  First  year)  with  advanced 
standing  in  some  First  year  courses,  these  four  courses 
must  include  sufficient  courses  to  complete  the  First- 
year  Science  program;  the  remainder  of  the  four  courses 
may  include  courses  beyond  the  First  year  provided  the 
student  has  retained  credit  for  the  prerequisite  First-year 
courses.  In  the  Major  program  one  of  the  grades  of  C- 
or  better  must  be  in  the  intended  Major  subject.  In  the 
Integrated  Science  Studies  program,  the  student  must 
have  attained  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  one  course 
from  each  of  the  Science  and  non-Science  sequences. 

This  must  be  accomplished  in  one  calendar  year  with 
not  more  than  two  Summer  courses,  supplemental  or 
special  supplemental  examinations.  The  course  work  of 
those  First-year  Science  students  who  almost  meet 
promotion  requirements  is  reviewed  by  the  Dean's 
Committee  on  Promotion. 

A  full-time  student  who  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  promotion  by  the  end  of  August  examinations  will 
have  failed  First  year. 

Part-time  Students 

To  be  promoted  to  the  Credit  System  from  First  year, 
part-time  students  must,  in  the  first  six  final  examina- 
tions, have  passed  at  least  four  courses  approved  for  a 
First-year  Science  program  including  at  least  one  full 
course  or  equivalent  in  Mathematics,  and  at  least  one 
full  course  or  equivalent  in  each  of  two  different  experi- 
mental sciences,  and  attained  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in 
at  least  two  of  these  courses. 

In  the  Major  program  one  of  the  grades  of  C-  or  better 
must  be  in  the  intended  Major  subject.  In  the  Integrated 
Science  Studies  program,  the  student  must  have  ob- 
tained a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  one  course  from  each 
of  the  Science  and  non-Science  sequences. 

All  Degree  Students 

Failed  students  may  repeat  First  year  without  encum- 
brances, retaining  credit  toward  their  degree  (but  not 
toward  the  completion  of  First  year)  for  all  courses 
graded  C-  or  better. 


A  student  repeating  First  year  may  register  only  in 
courses  approved  for  a  First-year  Science  program,  but 
may  include  one  course  beyond  the  First  year  provided 
the  student  has  retained  credit  for  the  prerequisite  First 
year  course(s). 

A  student  who  fails  First  year  a  second  time  may  not 
re-enter  a  degree  program  in  the  Faculty  of  Science. 

After  promotion  to  the  Credit  System  the  student  will 
accumulate  course  credits  under  a  pattern  approved  by 
the  appropriate  department  or  committee. 


Supplemental  Examination  Privileges 


First  year  full-time  students  may  write  two  supplemental 
or  special  supplemental  examinations  provided  that  suc- 
cess in  these  examinations  will  complete  the  First  year 
program. 

First  year  part-time  students  may  write  two  supplemen- 
tal or  special  supplemental  examinations  in  the  first  four 
courses  of  their  program  credited  towards  the  degree. 

Major  degree  students  have  the  privilege  of  writing 
supplemental  or  special  supplemental  examinations,  or 
repeating  or  replacing  courses,  subject  to  the  following 
restriction:  After  admission  to  the  Credit  System,  the 
ratio  of  total  number  of  (full  course  equivalent)  examina- 
tions to  the  total  number  of  credits  required  may  not 
exceed  three  to  two.  In  particular,  a  student  who  re- 
quires ten  more  credits  has  the  equivalent  of  at  most 
fifteen  full-course  examinations  available  to  complete  his 
or  her  program. 

Honours  degree  students  have  the  privilege  of  writing 
supplemental  or  special  supplemental  examinations,  or 
repeating  or  replacing  courses  subject  to  the  following 
restriction:  After  admission  to  the  Credit  System,  the 
ratio  of  total  number  of  (full  course  equivalent)  examina- 
tions to  the  total  number  of  credits  required  may  not 
exceed  six  to  five.  In  particular,  a  student  who  requires 
fifteen  more  credits  has  the  equivalent  of  at  most 
eighteen  full  course  examinations  available  to  complete 
the  program. 

The  number  of  examinations  available  to  a  student  who 
transfers  from  another  institution  or  from  another  prog- 
ram, will  be  determined  on  a  pro  rata  basis  and  will  be 
specified  at  the  time  of  admission. 

When  a  student  is  examined  in  a  course  which  previ- 
ously has  been  declared  extra  to  the  degree  program, 
this  examination  does  not  affect  the  remaining  number 
of  available  examinations. 

Students  who  cannot  complete  their  program  without 
exceeding  the  available  number  of  examinations  lose 
their  undergraduate  status  in  the  Faculty  of  Science. 
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Graduation 


General  Regulations 

1.  Every  student  will  be  required  to  complete  at  least 
the  last  five  courses  at  Carleton; 

2.  A  student  who  takes  courses  elsewhere  with  a  letter 
of  permission  from  the  Science  Committee  on  Admission 
and  Studies  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
department  or  committee,  use  the  credit  value  but  not 
the  grades  to  meet  graduation  requirements; 

3.  Students  who  transfer  to  the  Faculty  of  Science  from 
another  institution  must  include  in  the  courses  presented 
for  degree  (whether  obtained  at  Carleton  or  elsewhere) 
at  least: 

(a)  two  Arts  or  Social  Science  electives  if  on  transfer 
they  received  credit  for  less  than  ten  courses  (or  equiva- 
lent); 

(b)  one  Arts  or  Social  Science  elective  if  on  transfer 
they  received  credit  for  ten  or  more  courses. 

Major  Degree  Students 

To  qualify  for  graduation  a  student  must: 

1.  present  credits  for  fifteen  approved  full  courses  (or 
equivalent)  beyond  Qualifying  University  year  with  not 
more  than  two  courses  below  the  100  level  and  not 
more  than  seven  below  the  200  level; 

2.  have  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  at  least  half  of  the 
fifteen  credits; 

3.  have  an  average  of  C-  or  better  in  the  courses  in  his 
or  her  Major  subject  or  subjects; 

4.  after  entry  to  the  credit  system,  have  completed  the 
program  with  not  more  than  three  (full  course  equiva- 
lent) examinations  for  every  two  credits  required. 
(Examinations  include  supplemental  and  special  sup- 
plemental examinations,  course  repetitions  and  re- 
placements.) A  part-time  student  or  a  full-time  student 
who  has  interrupted  his  or  her  studies  must  complete 
the  program  within  seven  years  after  entry  to  courses 
beyond  First  year; 

5.  include  at  least  two  courses  in  the  Major  subject  or 
subjects  in  the  last  five  courses  taken  for  credit; 

6.  be  recommended  by  the  Major  department(s)  and  the 
Science  Faculty  Board  (see  general  regulation  3). 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  the  C-  average  in  the 
Major  stated  above,  only  those  courses  in  the  Major 
necessary  to  make  up  the  required  total  for  graduation 
in  the  Major  department  need  be  counted.  All  obligatory 
courses  must  be  counted. 

A  graduating  student  in  a  Major  program  of  the  Faculty 
of  Science  will  be  designated  as  graduating  "with  dis- 
tinction" if: 

1.  he  or  she  has  successfully  completed  the  fifteen 
courses  required  for  the  degree  without  a  course  failure, 
supplemental  examination,  course  repetition  or  replace- 
ment; 


2.  The  ten  courses  taken  beyond  the  First  year  re- 
quirements (a)  were  approved  by  the  candidate's  De- 
partment or  Faculty  and  were  completed  while  he  or  she 
was  a  registered  student  of  Carleton  University;  (b)  were 
graded  by  Carleton  University  either  directly  or  by  ac- 
ceptance and  translation  of  the  grade  from  another 
academic  institution  (at  least  five  of  these  courses  must 
be  taken  at  Carleton  University);  (c)  were  graded  under 
the  Carleton  University  system  and  the  grade  point  total 
was  at  least  90  grade  points. 

Integrated  Science  Studies  Degree  Students 

See  p.  362. 

Honours  Degree  Students 

To  qualify  for  graduation  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  with  Honours  a  student  must: 

1.  present  credits  for  at  least  twenty  approved  full 
courses  (or  equivalent)  beyond  Qualifying  University 
year  with  not  more  than  two  courses  below  the  100  level 
and  not  more  than  seven  below  the  200  level; 

2.  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  and 
of  the  appropriate  department  or  committee  both  with 
respect  to  course  and  grade  requirements; 

3.  after  entry  to  the  Credit  System,  have  completed  the 
program  with  not  more  than  six  (full  course  equivalent) 
examinations  for  every  five  credits  required.  (Examina- 
tions include  supplemental  and  special  supplemental 
examinations,  course  repetitions  and  replacements.)  A 
part-time  student  or  a  full-time  student  who  has  inter- 
rupted his  or  her  studies  must  complete  the  program 
within  seven  years  after  entry  to  courses  beyond  First 
year; 

4.  include  at  least  two  courses  in  the  Honours  subject 
or  subjects  in  the  last  five  courses  taken; 

5.  be  recommended  by  the  appropriate  department  or 
committee  and  the  Science  Faculty  Board. 

The  Honours  degree  will  not  be  awarded  to  students 
taking  less  than  the  equivalent  of  five  full  courses  for 
credit  at  Carleton. 

Classes  of  Honours  Degrees 

Three  classes  of  Honours  are  awarded,  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  grade-point  average  as  follows: 

First  Class 

9.0-12  in  Honours  subject,  and 
7.0  or  better  overall 

High  Second  Class 

8.0  or  better  in  Honours  subject,  and 

6.0  or  better  overall 

Second  Class 

6.0  or  better  in  Honours  subject,  and 
4.0  or  better  overall 
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Departments  may  recommend  the  higher  class  of  Hon- 
ours degree  in  the  case  of  a  student  one  of  whose 
indices  is  in  the  appropriate  higher  range  and  the  other 
within  0.2  grade  points  of  the  higher  range. 

To  determine  the  class  of  degree  for  students  with 
Combined  Honours,  the  average  is  taken  in  each  of  the 
two  subjects  and  the  simple  average  of  the  two  is  used. 
If  agreeable  to  the  committee  concerned,  the  final  aver- 
age may  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  weighted 
average  of  the  required  number  of  Honours  courses  in 
the  two  subjects. 

Departments  may  use  discretion  for  establishing  the 
class  of  degree  in  counting  the  number  of  Honours 
courses  where  students  have  more  than  the  minimum 
number  of  courses. 
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Honours  Program 


The  Biochemistry  program  is  administered  by  a  Program 
Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Biochemistry  comprised  of 
members  from  the  Departments  of  Biology  and  Chemis- 
try. A  student  interested  in  Biochemistry  may  obtain  a 
basic  training  in  this  interdisciplinary  subject  in  a  four- 
year  program  leading  to  an  Honours  B.Sc.  degree  in 
Biochemistry.  The  program  is  based  on  several  courses 
in  Biology  and  Chemistry,  since  a  sound  knowledge  of 
these  disciplines  is  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of 
Biochemistry. 

Admission  and  Course  Requirements 

Entry  to  the  Biochemistry  program  is  normally  into  the 
Second  year,  and  is  approved  on  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  First-year  program  in  the  Faculty  of  Science. 
Applicants  must  have  at  least  C-  grades  and  an  aver- 
age of  6.0  in  both  Biology  61.100  (or  61.101)  and 
Chemistry  65.100,  and  must  comply  with  the  general 
regulations  for  entrance  into  Honours  degree  programs 
in  the  Faculty  of  Science.  Students  interested  in  this 
program  should  select  carefully  their  First-year  courses, 
in  consultation  with  a  member  of  the  Institute.  (See 
First-year  requirements  p.  331.)  Twenty  course  credits 
are  required  for  the  degree,  to  be  taken  in  the  following 
pattern  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Institute.  It 
should  be  noted  that  certain  courses  in  the  program 
have  acceptable  equivalents  which  can  also  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Institute. 


1.  Biology  61.100  or  61.101,  61.215,  61.325*,  61.335* 
and  one  of  61.417,  61.425,  61.426*,  61.427*,  61.435  or 
61.455. 

2.  Chemistry  65.100,  65.210,  65.220,  65.320,  65.325*. 

3.  Biochemistry  63.300,  63.401*.  63.402*. 

4.  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*,  Physics  75.100 
and  at  least  one  of  Mathematics  69.202  or  Physics 
75.230. 

5.  Two  approved  Arts  or  Social  Science  courses. 

6.  A  research  project  Biochemistry  63.498. 

7.  Of  the  remaining  three  and  one-half  credits: 

(a)  not  more  than  one  credit  from  Chemistry  65.250, 
Biology  61.221*,  61.230*,  61.250*.  Mathematics  69.250 
or  69.258*,  69.202,  Physics  75.230; 

(b)  at  least  one  and  one-half  credits  from  Biochemistry 
63.403*,  63.491*,  Biology  61.417,  61.423,  61.424, 
61.425,  61.426*,  61.427*,  61.435,  61.455,  Chemistry 
65.310  or  65.311*.  65.350,  65.420*,  65.422*,  65.423*; 

(c)  up  to  one  free  option. 


Graduate  Program 


No  graduate  program  is  offered  by  the  Institute  but  the 
graduate  offerings  of  the  Departments  of  Biology  and 
Chemistry  include  projects  and  courses  which  may  be 
appropriate  for  students  with  an  interest  in  Biochemistry. 
Details  are  found  in  the  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 
Calendar. 


Courses  Offered 


Biochemistry  63.300 
General  Biochemistry 

Chemistry  and  metabolism  of  proteins,  lipids,  carbohyd- 
rates and  nucleic  acids.  Mechanism  of  action  of  en- 
zymes. Metabolic  control  mechanisms  and  inter- 
relations. Biological  oxidation.  Biosynthesis  of  structural, 
storage  and  informational  compounds. 
Prerequisites:  Biology  61.220*,  or  Chemistry  65.210, 
and  65.222  or  65.220,  or  permission  of  the  Institute. 
Day  division:  Three  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory 
work  a  week. 
J.  Neelin,  C.S.  Tsai 

Biochemistry  63.401  * 
Methods  in  Biochemistry 

The  course  deals  with  the  principles  and  applications  of 
modern  biochemical  methodology,  including  use  of 
radioisotope  tracers,  ultracentrifugation,  electrophoresis 
and  ion-exchange  chromatography. 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  63.300. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussion  two 
hours,  laboratory  six  hours  a  week. 
H.  Yamazaki 
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Biochemistry  63.402* 
Biomacromolecules 

Biochemistry  of  polysaccharides,  proteins  and  nucleic 
acids.  Discussion  of  experimental  approaches  to  purifi- 
cation and  conformational  studies  of  biomacromolecules, 
their  interaction  in  solutions,  function  and  regulation  of 
enzymes.  Workshop  sessions  include  discussion  of  ex- 
perimental design  and  interpretation,  and  solving  of 
related  numerical  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  63.300. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours,  work- 
shop or  project  three  hours  a  week. 
C.S.  Tsai 

Biochemistry  63.403* 
Metabolic  Regulation 

The  course  includes  discussion  of  topics  concerned  with 
the  regulation  of  intermediary  metabolism. 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  63.300. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours,  workshop 
two  hours  a  week. 

Biochemistry  63.491  * 

Selected  Topics  in  Biochemistry 

Selected  topics  of  current  interest  in  biochemistry  are 
offered  upon  approval  by  the  Director  in  consultation 
with  members  of  the  Institute. 
Day  division. 
H.  Yamazaki 

Biochemistry  63.498 
Research  Project 

Students  carry  out  a  research  project  in  either  the 
Biology  or  Chemistry  departments,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  faculty  member.  A  report  must  be  submitted  to  the 
supervisor  by  the  last  day  of  classes,  and  will  be 
examined  by  a  committee.  Extension  to  the  deadline  will 
be  allowed  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Institute 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 
Day  division:  Laboratory  and  associated  work  average  at 
least  eight  hours  a  week. 


Department  of  Biology 


Officers  of  Instruction 


Chairman 
H.G.  Merriam 

Associate  Chairman  (Undergraduate  Studies) 
D.R.  Gardner 

Associate  Chairman  (Graduate  Studies) 
C.A.  Barlow 

Professor  Emeritus 
H.H.J.  Nesbitt 

Professors 

C.  A.  Barlow 
W.E.  Beckel 
H.F.  Howden 
V.N.  Iyer 
K.W.  Joy 
P.E.  Lee 

Margaret  E.  McCully 
J.M.  Neelin 

G.  Setterfield 
J.A.  Webb 

F.  Wightman 

H.  Yamazaki 

Associate  Professors 
Isabel  L.  Bayly 
T.W.  Betz 

G.  R.  Carmody 
M.B.  Fenton 

D.  R.  Gardner 
W.I.  Illman 
S.L.  Jacobson 
J.D.H.  Lambert 

H.  G.  Merriam 
S.B.  Peck 

J.  Sinclair 

D.  A.  Smith 
K.B.  Storey 

Instructors 
Roslyn  Grey 
Ann  Hutton 

Adjunct  Professors 

W.A.  Keller  (Agriculture  Canada) 

L.  Lefkovitch  (Agriculture  Canada) 

E.  E.  Lindquist  (Agriculture  Canada) 
J.  McNeill  (Agriculture  Canada) 
D.R.  Oliver  (Agriculture  Canada) 
M.K.  Pomeroy  (Agriculture  Canada) 
H.  Robertson  (Agriculture  Canada) 
V.L.  Seligy  (National  Research  Council) 
D.M.  Wood  (Agriculture  Canada) 
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Sessional  Lecturers 
Margaret  Gochnauer 
L.  Lefkovitch 
H.  Robertson 

Curator  of  Cry ptogamic  Botany,  W.I.  Illman 
Curator  of  Greenhouses,  H.  Datema 
Curator  of  Herbarium,  I.L.  Bayly 
Curator  of  Zoology  Museum,  D.A.  Smith 


General  Information 


Students  intending  to  Major  in  Biology  are  strongly 
advised  to  acquire  a  good  background  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics  as  well  as  Mathematics  at  the  Grade  13  or 
equivalent  level. 

Undergraduate  Programs 

The  Biology  Department  offers  both  Honours  and  Majors 
programs  leading  to  a  B.Sc.  in  Biology  and  a  Majors 
program  leading  to  a  B.A.  in  Biology.  Students  enrolled 
in  any  of  these  programs  must  arrange  their  courses  in 
consultation  with  the  Chairman  or  Associate  Chairman 
of  the  Department,  in  one  of  the  patterns  outlined  below. 


Major  Programs 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  in  Biology  recognizes 
the  strong  dependence  of  most  modern  Biology  on  the 
physical  sciences  and  mathematics.  It  treats  Biology  as 
a  unified  subject  based  on  common  principles  and 
qualities  expressed  in  diverse  ways  by  different  or- 
ganisms. The  Major  program  is  not  primarily  regarded 
as  professional  preparation  by  itself,  but  its  aim  is  to 
provide  a  strong  base  in  concepts  and  basic  facts  which 
should  be  adaptable  to  changing  demands  and  needs  in 
modern  society.  Students  enrolled  for  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  with  a  Major  in  Biology  must  satisfy  the 
general  requirements  for  Science  stated  on  pp.  329-336 
and  take  the  following  fifteen  courses  in  a  pattern 
approved  by  the  Chairman: 

1.  Six  Biology  courses  to  include  61.100*  or  61.101*, 
61.200,  61.215,  61.220*,  61.325*,  61.335*,  61.360. 

2.  Chemistry  65.100,  Physics  75.100*,  Mathematics 
69.107*  and  one  of  69.117*  or  69.127*  or  equivalent.* 

3.  Two  additional  Science  courses  above  the  100  level 
and  not  in  Biology.* 

4.  One  additional  Science  course.* 

5.  Two  approved  courses  offered  by  the  Faculties  of 
either  Arts  or  Social  Sciences. 

6.  One  free  option. 

*See  Notes  on  Programs,  p.  340. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Biology 

Students  enrolled  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a 
Major  in  Biology  must  satisfy  the  general  requirements 
of  the  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  stated  on  pp.  57-71 
and  must  maintain  at  least  a  C-  average  in  Biology 
courses.  The  student  will  follow  either  the  Major  Prog- 
ram or  Combined  Major  Program  described  on  p.  190. 
In  either  case  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  or  Associate 
Chairman  of  the  Biology  Department  is  required.  For  the 
Double  Major  program,  the  student  should  consult  with 
the  Department  of  the  other  Major  subject. 


Honours  Programs 


Honours  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 

The  Honours  program  in  Biology  is  primarily  intended  for 
students  planning  a  professional  career  in  research, 
teaching  or  administration  in  biology,  or  in  one  of  the 
fields  of  applied  biology,  such  as  the  health  sciences, 
agriculture  or  environmental  science.  An  Honours  de- 
gree is  usually  essential  for  admission  to  Graduate 
Studies.  Students  planning  such  a  career  are  strongly 
advised  to  enter  the  Honours  program  as  early  as 
possible,  certainly  by  the  end  of  the  Second  year. 
Students  enrolled  for  the  Honours  B.Sc.  degree  in 
Biology  must  satisfy  the  general  requirements  for  Hon- 
ours stated  on  pp.  330-336  and  take  the  following 
twenty  courses  in  a  pattern  approved  by  the  Chairman: 

1.  Seven  Biology  courses  to  include  61.100*  or  61.101*, 
61.200,  61.215,  61.220*,  61.325*,  61.335*,  61.360, 
61 .498. 

2.  Chemistry  65.100,  Physics  75.100*,  Mathematics 
69.107*  and  one  of  69.117*  or  69.127*,  or  equivalent. 

3.  Two  additional  Science  courses  above  the  100  level 
and  not  in  Biology*. 

4.  Four  advanced  Science  courses,  selected  in  consul- 
tation with  a  faculty  member  working  in  the  area  of 
specialization  chosen  by  the  student. 

5.  One  additional  course,  chosen  in  consultation,  related 
to  the  student's  area  of  specialization. 

6.  Two  approved  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
either  Arts  or  Social  Sciences. 

7.  One  free  option. 

*See  Notes  on  programs,  p.  340. 

Honours  students  must  pass  a  course  or  demonstrate  a 
reading  knowledge  in  French,  German  or  Russian  early 
in  the  Fourth  year.  Fourth-year  students  are  strongly 
urged  to  attend  the  departmental  research  seminars. 

Selection  of  Fourth-year  courses  can  introduce  into  the 
student's  program  a  certain  amount  of  specialization. 
Possible  areas  of  specialization  include  molecular,  cellu- 
lar and  developmental  biology,  plant  and  animal  physiol- 
ogy, ecology,  and  systematics.  Courses  should  be  cho- 
sen in  consultation  with  the  Chairman  or  a  faculty 


member  working  in  an  area  close  to  the  interests  of  the 
student.  This  consultation  should  preferably  begin  before 
entering  the  Third  year,  to  ensure  that  courses  which 
may  be  given  only  in  alternate  years  are  taken  in  the 
correct  sequence.  In  any  case,  students  must  consult 
with  the  Chairman  before  registering  in  the  Fourth  year. 

Combined  Honours  in  Biology  and  Geology 

Students  desiring  a  comprehensive  basic  training  in  both 
Biology  and  Geology  may  apply  for  admission  to  a 
Combined  Honours  program,  on  completion  of  the  First 
year  of  the  Science  program.  Applicants  must  be  of 
Honours  standing  and  must  have  achieved  grades  of 
C+  or  better  in  both  Biology  61.100  or  61.101  and 
Geology  67.100. 

Course  requirements  of  the  Combined  Honours  program 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Biology  61.100  or  61.101,  Geology  67.100,  Mathema- 
tics 69.107*  and  69.117*  (or  69.127*)  and  one  of 
Chemistry  65.100,  Physics  75.100  or  75.105.  (The  omit- 
ted subject  must  have  been  taken  at  the  Grade  13 
level.) 

2.  Ten  courses  in  Biology  (or  Biochemistry)  and  Geol- 
ogy beyond  First  year  level,  including  at  least  one 
course  involving  a  field  camp.  Not  more  than  six  courses 
in  this  group  should  be  taken  in  one  department  and  not 
more  than  six  may  be  at  the  200  level. 

3.  Biology  61 .498  or  Geology  67.498. 

4.  One  half-course  in  Statistics.  (Mathematics  69.258* 
is  recommended)  and  one  half-course  in  Computing 
Science.  (Science  60.200*  is  recommended.) 

5.  Three  optional  courses,  at  least  two  of  which  must  be 
acceptable  courses  offered  by  the  Faculties  of  either 
Arts  or  Social  Sciences. 

6.  A  language  requirement  must  be  met  during  the 
Third  year  by  passing  a  course  in,  or  demonstrating 
reading  proficiency  in  one  of  French,  German,  Russian, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Greek,  or  any  language  acceptable  to 
the  committee  and  in  which  suitable  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  the  examination. 

Notes  on  Programs 

(See  items  marked*  in  programs  on  pp.  190,  339,  340.) 

Students  who  have  completed  Grade  13  Biology  before 
entry  to  First  year  may  take  Biology  61.100.  All  other 
students  must  take  Biology  61.101. 

Students  who  do  not  meet  the  prerequisites  or  corequis- 
ites  for  Physics  75.100  may  substitute  Physics  75.105 
for  Physics  75.100,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  Physics 
75.100  is  preferred  as  preparation  for  Biology  61.250*, 
61.335*  and  61.435. 

Mathematics  69.107*  plus  69.117*  equal  former  69.100, 
and  69.107*  plus  69.127*  equal  former  69.101;  students 
who  must  take  69.106*  may  use  it  as  a  free  option  or 
100-level  science  option. 
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In  choosing  additional  Science  courses  above  the  100 
level  and  not  in  Biology,  students  may  select  from  the 
Science  continuation  courses  listed  on  p.  332.  In  their 
selections,  recent  Biology  students  have  favoured: 
Biochemistry  63.300,  63.401*,  63.402*,  63.403*; 
Chemistry  65.210,  65.222,  65.320;  Geology  67.233*, 
67.234*;  Mathematics  69.250,  69.257*;  Computing  Sci- 
ence 60.200*;  Geography  45.210,  45.308,  45.345; 
Psychology  49.220*,  49.221*,  49.270*.  In  addition, 
Chemistry  65.371*.  Mathematics  69.207*,  69.208*, 
Physics  75.230,  75.291*.  75.292*  are  suggested  for 
some  students.  Biology  Major  and  Honours  students 
(except  students  in  the  B.A.  or  Combined  Major  prog- 
rams) may  use  Technology,  Society,  Environment 
59.301,  59.302  or  59.401*  in  fulfilling  the  degree  re- 
quirements, but  only  as  a  free  option. 


Graduate  Program 


The  Department  of  Biology  offers  programs  of  study  and 
research  leading  to  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  molecu- 
lar, cellular  and  developmental  biology,  plant  and  animal 
physiology,  ecology  and  systematics.  Details  will  be 
found  in  the  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 


Courses  Offered 


Biology  61.100 
General  Biology 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  basic 
principles  and  concepts  involved  in  understanding  the 
origins,  organization,  functions,  and  behaviour  of  living 
organisms.  Subject  material  drawn  from  the  following 
major  areas  is  covered:  molecular  and  cellular  organi- 
zation of  living  systems,  origin  of  life,  evolutionary 
mechanisms,  molecular  processes  and  metabolism, 
energy  transformations,  membrane  structure  and  func- 
tion, reproduction  and  inheritance,  genetic  mechanisms, 
development  and  differentiation,  the  course  of  evolution, 
adaptive  form  and  functions  in  plants  and  animals, 
whole-organism  behavioural  responses,  population 
dynamics,  characteristics  of  communities  and  ecosys- 
tems. The  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have 
completed  Grade  13  Biology  and  assumes  some 
background  in  the  basic  facts  of  general  biology.  Em- 
phasis in  lectures  is  on  integrating  particular  experi- 
ments and  observations  on  living  systems  into  general 
theories  and  concepts  which  apply  over  large  groups  of 
organisms.  The  laboratory  provides  opportunity  for  ex- 
periments and  observations  on  a  wide  range  of  life 
processes  and  organisms,  at  the  molecular,  cellular, 
organism  and  population  levels  of  organization. 
Prerequisite:  Ontario  Grade  13  Biology  or  equivalent. 
Precludes  additional  credits  for  Biology  61.101,  61.190. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
(including  tutorials)  three  hours  a  week. 


Biology  61.101 

Introductory  General  Biology 

An  introductory  lecture  and  laboratory  course  presenting 
the  factual  basis  and  principles  of  biology.  The  general 
areas  covered  are  similar  to  those  in  Biology  61.100 
(above)  but  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  particular 
observations,  experiments  and  facts  which  provide  the 
basis  for  important  generalizations  about  living  things. 
The  laboratory  is  similar  to  that  in  Biology  61.100.  This 
course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  not  completed 
Grade  13  Biology  or  equivalent. 
Precludes  additional  credits  for  Biology  61.100,  61.190. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
(including  tutorials)  three  hours  a  week. 

Biology  61.190 
Biology  and  Man 

A  course  dealing  with  the  major  biological  concepts 
which  bear  directly  on  human  behaviour,  thought  and 
culture.  Subject  materials  are  drawn  from  the  following 
main  areas:  general  organization  and  properties  of  living 
systems,  growth,  development  and  differentiation  of  cells 
and  organisms,  properties  and  functions  of  genes,  sex- 
ual reproduction  and  inheritance,  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, special  problems  in  human  genetics,  possibilities 
and  problems  in  gene  manipulation,  evolutionary 
mechanisms,  origin  of  life  and  the  course  of  evolution, 
evolution  of  man,  organization  of  the  human  body,  the 
immune  response,  hormonal  regulation  of  metabolism 
and  reproduction,  human  embryology  and  abortion,  the 
nervous  system,  sensory  perception,  learning,  instinct 
and  behaviour,  effects  of  drugs,  the  ecological  niche, 
man  and  energy,  the  ecosystem  concept,  cycling  matter, 
noncycling  energy,  ecosystems  managed  for  human 
benefit.  Workshops  provide  experience  in  laboratory 
experiments,  films  and  demonstrations,  tutorials,  group 
discussion,  field  trips,  seminars,  etc.  in  areas  parallel  to 
the  lecture  material.  The  course  is  intended  primarily  for 
students  who  would  not  normally  plan  further  formal 
training  in  Biology. 

Precludes  additional  credits  for  Biology  61.100,  61.101. 

Not  a  Science  credit  for  Biology  Majors. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  seminars  three  hours  a 

week,  workshops  three  hours  a  week. 

J.D.H.  Lambert 

Biology  61 .200 
Form  and  Diversity 

A  review  of  the  diversity  of  plants  and  animals  in  relation 
to  structure,  function  and  the  habitats  which  they  oc- 
cupy. 

Prerequisite:  Either  Biology  61.100,  61.101,  or  61.190, 

or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory 

three  hours  a  week. 

M.B.  Fenton,  M.E.  Mc  Cully 

Biology  61.204* 
Invertebrate  Biology 

A  course  devoted  to  the  study  of  invertebrate  structure, 
physiology,  ecology  and  behaviour. 
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Prerequisite:  Biology  61.100  or  61.101. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 

laboratory  four  hours  a  week. 

C.A.  Barlow 

Biology  61.209* 
Morphology  of  Lower  Plants 

The  morphology,  reproduction  and  evolution  of  lower 
plants. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  61.100,  61.101  or  61.200. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week, 

laboratory  four  hours  a  week. 

W.I.  Illman 

Biology  61.215 
Genetics 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  mechanisms  of 
inheritance  and  the  nature  of  gene  structure,  composi- 
tion and  function. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  61.100,  61.101  or  61.200. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory  four 

hours  a  week. 

V.N.  Iyer 

Biology  61.220* 
Cell  Physiology 

The  cell  concept  and  the  basic  processes  fundamental 
to  life  at  the  cellular  level. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  61.100  or  61.101  and  Chemistry 
65.100. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week, 
tutorial  or  laboratory  four  hours  a  week. 
J.A.  Webb 

Biology  61.221* 
Cytology 

The  structure,  composition,  function  and  development  of 

the  major  systems  of  cells  and  their  organelles. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  61.220*  or  Biochemistry  63.300; 

the  latter  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 

laboratory  four  hours  a  week. 

P.E.  Lee 

Biology  61.230* 
Introductory  Microbiology 

The  biology  of  microorganisms,  particularly  in  relation  to 

their  physiology  and  economic  significance. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  61.220*  or  Biochemistry  63.300; 

the  latter  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week, 

laboratory  four  hours  a  week. 

K.W.  Joy 

Biology  61.250* 
Bioenergetics 

A  course  dealing  with  the  role  of  energy  in  biology. 
Topics  dealt  with  include  energy  flow  in  ecosystems; 
energy  exchange  between  an  organism  and  its  environ- 
ment; animal  locomotion;  vision  as  an  energy  detection 
phenomenon. 


Prerequisites:  Biology  61.220*  and  Physics  75.100  or 

75.105  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 

week,  tutorial  one  hour  a  week. 

J.  Sinclair 

Biology  61.325* 
Plant  Physiology 

The  main  topics  in  physiology  and  metabolism  of  plants 
including  nutrition,  growth,  germination  and  factors  con- 
trolling these  processes. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  61.220*  or  Chemistry  65.220  or 
65.222;  Biology  61 .200  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week,  laboratory  four  hours  a  week. 
J.A.  Webb 

Biology  61.335* 
Animal  Physiology 

The  properties  of  physiological  systems  and  components 
of  animals  with  emphasis  on  their  physiochemical  bases. 
Prerequisites:  Biology  61.220*  or  Chemistry  65.210. 
Physics  75.100  or  75.105,  and  Mathematics  69.107*, 
and  69.117*  or  69.127*  are  strongly  recommended. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  four  hours  a  week. 

Biology  61 .360 
Ecology 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  principles  of  plant 
and  animal  ecology. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  61.200  and  61.215  or  equivalents. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
and  seminar  four  hours  a  week. 
H.G.  Merriam 

Biology  61 .365* 
Field  Course 

A  course  providing  students  with  an  opportunity  for 
intensive,  continuous  study  of  living  organisms  under 
natural  conditions.  Credit  is  based  on  two  weeks  of 
full-time  field  work  with  attendant  assignments,  selected 
from  several  one-  or  two-week  modules  with  various 
instructors.  Costs  of  long-distance  transportation  (if 
applicable),  room  and  board  relating  to  the  course  are 
borne  by  the  student.  Details  may  be  obtained  from  the 
co-ordinator.  (Also  listed  as  Psychology  49.386*  — 
animal  behaviour  modules  only.) 

Prerequisites:  At  least  one  course  in  Biology  beyond  the 
100  level,  and  written  permission  of  the  Department.  No 
more  than  one-half  credit  may  be  obtained  from  Biology 
61.365*. 

Day  division:  All  day,  approximately  six  days  a  week, 
offered  at  different  times  during  the  year. 
M.B.  Fenton  (co-ordinator) 

Biology  61 .370 

The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Canada 

An  introduction  to  practical  taxonomy  and  biogeography 
through  field  and  laboratory  study  of  representative 
Canadian  plants  and  animals  with  emphasis  on  local 
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forms.  It  is  recommended  that  students  make  collections 
of  plants  and  animals  during  the  summer  before  the 
course  is  taken.  Detailed  directions  may  be  obtained 
from  the  instructors. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  61.200,  or  61.205  and  61.210. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 
Next  offered  1980-81. 

Biology  61 .391  * 
Biology  in  Society 

A  seminar  course  dealing  with  selected  areas  of  biologi- 
cal knowledge  with  direct  relevance  to  social  activities  of 
man.  Not  available  as  a  continuing  Science  course  for 
students  other  than  Biology  Majors  except  with  permis- 
sion of  the  student's  Major  department. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  61.200,  61.215  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  and  Second  terms:  Seminar  and 
discussion  three  hours  a  week. 
G.R.  Carmody,  G.  Setterfield 

Biology  61.401* 
Mycology 

The  morphology,  evolution  and  biological  importance  of 
the  fungi. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  61.200. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  four  hours  a  week. 
M.A.  Hutton 

Biology  61 .402* 
Phycology 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  occurrence, 
ecological  role,  morphology,  reproduction  and  evolution 
of  the  algae. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  61.200. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  four  hours  a  week. 
W.I.  Ill  man 

Biology  61 .405 
Invertebrate  Zoology 

An  advanced  course  on  the  classification,  morphology, 
comparative  physiology  and  evolution  of  invertebrate 
animals. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  61.215  and  61.204*. 
Reference  texts:  Grasse,  Traite  de  Zoologie  (approp- 
riate volumes);  Hyman,  The  Invertebrates. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 
Next  offered  1980-81. 

Biology  61.410 

Plant  Morphogenesis 

A  course  dealing  with  the  problems  of  plant  develop- 
ment. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  61.200  and  consent  of  the  De- 
partment. Enrolment  limited. 
Not  offered  1979-80 
Next  offered  1980-81. 


Biology  61.415 
Chordate  Zoology 

An  advanced  course  on  the  classification,  geographic 
distribution  and  evolution  of  the  major  groups  of  chor- 
dates.  As  part  of  the  practical  work,  each  student  must 
make  a  collection  of  chordates,  preferably  during  the 
summer  before  the  course  is  taken.  Detailed  directions 
may  be  obtained  from  the  instructors. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  61 .200. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
four  hours  a  week. 
D.A.  Smith 

Biology  61.417 

Methods  in  Molecular  Genetics 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  review  and 
acquire  some  familiarity  with  the  successful  use  of 
genetic  techniques  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  molecu- 
lar biology.  Emphasis  is  on  the  laboratory  which  will  be 
"unstructured"  and  on  discussion  of  innovations  in  gene- 
tic techniques.  The  course  is  suitable  for  students  with  a 
developing  interest  in  problems  of  molecular  and  cellular 
biology  and  biochemistry. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  61.215  or  equivalent  and  a  course 
in  Biochemistry  or  Microbiology. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 
Next  offered  1980-81. 

Biology  61.418 
Population  Genetics 

A  lecture  and  seminar  course  on  both  theoretical  and 
experimental  population  genetics. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  61.215.  A  course  in  statistics  is 
highly  recommended. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  seminar  and 
laboratory  two  hours  a  week. 
G.R.  Carmody 

Biology  61 .423 
Analytical  Cell  Biology 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  theory 
and  practice  of  modern  analytical  methods  used  in 
experimental  cell  biology.  Emphasis  is  on  methods 
which  give  information  relating  to  cell  structure  or 
structure-function  relations  such  as  fixing,  sectioning, 
staining,  light  and  electron  microscopy,  autoradiography, 
photomicrography  and  biophysical  methods.  Some 
treatment  of  related  biochemical  techniques  such  as  cell 
fractionation,  electrophoresis  and  immunodiffusion  is 
also  included.  The  main  emphasis  is  on  independent 
laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  61.221  *  or  equivalent. 

Day  division:  Lecture  one  and  a  half  hours  a  week, 

laboratory  six  hours  a  week. 

P.E.  Lee 

Biology  61 .424 
Experimental  Cell  Biology 

A  lecture  and  seminar  course  on  modern  aspects  of  the 
molecular  organization,  division,  growth,  differentiation 
and  interactions  of  cells.  Particular  emphasis  is  paid  to 
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genome  organization  and  function,  ribosomes,  en- 
domembranes  and  protein  synthesis,  self  assembly  pro- 
cesses, cell  membranes,  and  cell  interactions,  cell  divi- 
sion and  cell  movements,  cell-tissue  relationships,  regu- 
lation of  cell  processes,  aging,  abnormal  cellular  proces- 
ses. The  main  level  of  treatment  is  at  the  microscopic 
and  macro-molecular  levels.  Emphasis  is  on  eucaryotic 
organisms,  both  animal  and  plant,  although,  where  re- 
levant, procaryotes  are  considered.  Students  are  ex- 
pected to  present  one  seminar  in  each  term. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  61.215  and  61.221  *  or  equivalent. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 
Next  offered  1980-81. 

Biology  61 .425 
Plant  Physiology 

An  advanced  lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with 
physiology  and  biochemistry  of  seed  germination,  seed- 
ling growth  and  vegetative  development,  flowering,  fruit- 
ing, senescence  and  winter  dormancy  in  the  higher 
plants. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  61.325*  and  Chemistry  65.220  or 
65.222. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory  four 
hours  a  week. 
F.  Wightman 

Biology  61 .426* 
Plant  Metabolism  I 

A  lecture  and  seminar  course  with  emphasis  on  auto- 
trophic metabolism  of  plants,  including  photosynthetic 
processes,  nitrogen  assimilation  and  sulphur  reduction. 
Prerequisites:  Biology  61 .325*  and  Biochemistry  63.300 
or  Chemistry  65.220  or  65.222. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 
Next  offered  1980-81. 

Biology  61.427* 
Plant  Metabolism  II 

A  lecture  and  seminar  course  of  selected  topics  includ- 
ing: metabolic  basis  of  physiological  responses,  regulat- 
ory mechanisms  in  plants,  metabolic  aspects  of  crop 
productivity. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  61.325*.  Biochemistry  63.300  is 

recommended. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Next  offered  1980-81. 

Biology  61 .435 
Animal  Physiology 

A  course  in  some  detail  with  advances  made  in  particu- 
lar areas  of  animal  physiology. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  61.335*;  Chemistry  65.220  or 

65.222;  Chemistry  65.210;  and  Physics  75.100  or 

75.105;  or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory  four 

hours  a  week. 

D.R.  Gardner 


Biology  61 .440 

Taxonomy  of  the  Flowering  Plants 

A  general  survey  of  the  flowering  plants,  the  bases  for 
classification  and  the  history  of  taxonomy.  A  project  is 
assigned. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  61.210  or  61.200. 

Text:  Lawrence,  Taxonomy  of  Vascular  Plants. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory  four 

hours  a  week. 

I.L  Bayly 

Biology  61.447  (61.465) 
Quantitative  Ecology 

Quantitative  and  qualitative  analyses  of  the  distribution 
and  abundance  of  plant  and  animal  species  and  com- 
munities, and  of  related  environmental  phenomena. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  61.360  and  Mathematics  69.257* 
or  equivalent. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory  four 
hours  a  week. 
C.A.  Barlow 

Biology  61 .455 
Animal  Development 

A  lecture,  seminar  and  laboratory  course  on  the  descrip- 
tive and  experimental  parameters  of  animal  develop- 
ment. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  61.205  or  61.200,  and  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Text:  Balinsky,  An  Introduction  to  Embryology. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 
Next  offered  1980-81. 

Biology  61 .460 
Insect  Morphology 

A  course  on  the  morphology  of  representatives  of  the 
more  important  orders  and  families  of  insects.  This 
course  is  complementary  to  Biology  61.461,  which  is 
offered  in  alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  61 .205  or  61 .200. 
Text:  Duporte,  Manual  of  Insect  Morphology. 
Reference  Text:  Snodgrass,  Principles  of  Insect  Mor- 
phology. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory  four 
hours  a  week. 
H.H.J.  Nesbitt 

Biology  61.461 

Principles  of  Systematic  Entomology 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  devoted  to  the  study  of 
identification  of  insects,  the  principles  of  theoretical 
taxonomy,  some  aspects  of  insect  behaviour  and  control 
measures.  Instructions  and  equipment  for  the  required 
insect  collection  can  be  obtained  the  spring  prior  to  the 
course  from  Dr.  Howden.  This  course  is  complementary 
to  Biology  61 .460. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 
Next  offered  1980-81. 
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Biology  61.469* 
Evolutionary  Concepts 

Evolution  as  related  to  gene  pools,  isolation,  speciation, 
natural  selection,  competition,  dominance  and  distribu- 
tional patterns;  examples  from  North  America  biota  are 
emphasized. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  61.200.  Biology  61.360  is  strongly 
recommended. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  four  hours  a  week. 
H.  How  den 

Biology  61.471* 

Evolution  and  Biogeography 

A  continuation  of  concepts  developed  in  Biology  61 .469* 
and  applied  to  world  biotic  patterns.  Community  evolu- 
tion, tropical  diversity  and  temporal  stability  are  consi- 
dered. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  61.469*. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  four  hours  a  week. 
H.  How  den 

Biology  61 .475  I 
History  of  Biology 

A  seminar  course  on  the  history  of  biology  and  biological 
theory. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  61.215,  a  course  in  physiology  at 
least  concurrently,  and  permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 
Next  offered  1980-81. 

Biology  61.481  * 
Animal  Behaviour 

An  advanced  half  course  in  the  study  of  animal  be- 
haviour. Topics  such  as  predator-prey  interactions,  mat- 
ing behaviour,  migration,  mother-young  interactions,  so- 
cial behaviour  and  inter-  and  intra-specific  spacing  be- 
haviour are  interpreted  in  an  ecological  context.  Lec- 
tures, seminars  and  laboratories  are  used  to  achieve 
this  coverage. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  61.335*  and  61.360  (or  suitable 
equivalents)  and  with  written  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Enrolment  limited. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  four  hours  a  week. 
M.B.  Fenton 


Biology  61.498 
Research  Project 

Fourth-year  Honours  students  must  carry  out  a  research 
project  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  De- 
partment. Approval  of  the  topic  and  research  schedule 
must  be  obtained  from  the  supervisor  and  Chairman 
before  the  last  day  for  late  registration.  Each  student's 
performance  is  examined  by  a  Faculty  Committee  after 
the  completion  of  the  project.  70%  of  the  grade  is 
awarded  by  the  supervisor  based  on  the  completed 
research  report,  and  the  student's  performance  in  the 
project.  30%  of  the  grade  is  awarded  by  the  supervisor 
and  two  advisers  based  on  the  report  and  the  student's 
performance  in  an  oral  examination  based  on  the  report. 
The  written  report  must  be  submitted  by  the  last  day  for 
submission  of  course  assignments.  Extensions  of  the 
deadline  will  be  allowed  only  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division  1979-1981 

Summer  1979 

61.220*,  61.391*,  61.402*,  61.481*,  61.491*,  61.498. 

Evening  Division  1979-80 
61.250*,  61.325*. 

Summer  1980 

61.215,  61.360,  61.491*,  61.498. 

Evening  division  1980-81 
61.101,  61.335*,  61.424. 


Biology  61 .490 

Directed  Special  Studies  and  Seminar 

Day  division:  Annually,  with  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Biology  61.491  * 
Directed  Special  Studies 

Day  division,  both  terms:  Annually,  with  permission  of 
the  Department. 
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Chairman 
C.H.  Amberg 

Professors 
C.H.  Amberg 
J.W.  ApSimon 
R.G.  Barradas 
C.L.  Chakrabarti 
J.M.  Holmes 
J. A.  Koningstein 
P.  Kruus 
C.H.  Langford 
P.M.  Laughton 

C.  S.  Tsai 

D.  C.  Wigfield 

D.  R.  Wiles 

Associate  Professors 

G.  W.  Buchanan 
M.  Parris 

R.A.  Shigeishi 
R.H.  Wightman 
J.S.  Wright 

Adjunct  Professors 

H.  J.  Bernstein,  National  Research  Council  (Ret.) 

E.  J.  Casey,  Department  of  National  Defence 

0.  E.  Edwards,  National  Research  Council 
E.A.  Flood,  National  Research  Council  (Ret.) 

H.  H.  Mantsch,  National  Research  Council 
S.A.  Narang,  National  Research  Council 

1.  E.  Puddington,  National  Research  Council  (Ret.) 

I.  CP.  Smith,  National  Research  Council 


General  Information 


Students  intending  to  enter  a  program  in  Chemistry 
should  have  a  strong  background  and  interest  in 
Mathematics  and  Physics.  The  three-year  Major  and 
four-year  Honours  programs  in  Chemistry  are  described 
below.  Students  interested  in  continuing  their  careers  in 
secondary  school  teaching,  graduate  studies  or  as  pro- 
fessional chemists  are  advised  to  enrol  in  the  Honours 
program. 

A  Combined  Honours  program  in  Chemistry  and  Geol- 
ogy is  available  as  described  below. 

While  Combined  Honours  in  Chemistry  and  Mathematics 
or  Chemistry  and  Physics  are  not  formally  available, 
strong  continuation  groupings  in  Mathematics  and/or 
Physics  can  be  arranged  under  the  Honours  Chemistry 
program.  Secondary  specialization  in  Biology  can  be 
arranged  under  the  Honours  Chemistry  program,  or 
under  the  joint  program  in  Honours  Biochemistry.  In 
evaluating  students  for  entry  with  advanced  standing, 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  transfers  credits  but  not 
grades. 


Major  Program 


A  total  of  ten  courses  is  required  for  graduation  after 
completion  of  the  First-year  Science  Faculty  require- 
ments. This  program  must  be  completed  before  continu- 
ation into  Second  year  and  must  include  Chemistry 
65.100,  Mathematics  69.107*,  69.117*.  Physics  75.100 
and  one  other  First-year  Science  course. 

The  total  program  (including  First  year)  must  contain: 

1.  Chemistry  65.100,  65.210,  65.220,  65.250  and  two 
full  credits  in  Third-year  Chemistry  including  Chemistry 
65.311  *  or  65.310,  and  at  least  one  of  65.315*,  65.325* 
or  65.355*;  only  one  of  Chemistry  65.370*  and  65.371* 
may  be  used  to  meet  the  Third-year  requirement; 

2.  Mathematics  69.107*,  69.117*  and  69.202  or  ap- 
proved equivalents; 

3.  Physics  75.100,  75.235*  and  75.236*  or  approved 
equivalents; 

4.  A  First-year  Science  course  (as  required  in  the  First- 
year  program); 

5.  Two  Arts  or  Social  Science  electives  (see  Science 
Faculty  regulations); 

6.  One  Science  course  or  other  approved  course  cho- 
sen after  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Chemistry; 

7.  One  free  option. 

In  addition  to  the  Faculty  requirement  of  a  C-  average 
in  Chemistry,  the  Department  also  requires  at  least  half 
C-  or  better  standing,  and  counts  all  Chemistry  courses 
taken. 

It  is  recommended  that  candidates  choose  a  course  in 
French,  German  or  Russian  as  one  of  their  Arts  elec- 
tives. 


Honours  Program 


A  total  of  fifteen  courses  is  required  for  the  degree  after 
completion  of  First  year  Science  requirements.  These 
requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  Major  program 
except  that,  based  on  the  results  of  an  assessment  test 
and  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department, 
outstanding  students  may  be  allowed  to  take  Chemistry 
65.220  in  the  First  year  instead  of  Chemistry  65.100. 
However,  the  total  number  of  courses  required  will 
remain  unchanged.  In  addition  to  the  Faculty  require- 
ment of  a  C+  average  in  Chemistry,  the  Department 
also  requires  at  least  half  C+  or  better  standing,  and 
counts  all  Chemistry  courses  taken. 

The  total  program  (including  First  year)  must  contain: 

1.  Chemistry  65.100,  65.210,  65.220,  65.250,  65.310; 
two  of  65.315*,  65.325*  and  65.355*;  one  full  credit 
from  65.320,  65.321  *,  65.350,  65.351  *  or  Biochemistry 
63.300;  one  full  credit  at  the  400  level  in  Chemistry  or 
Biochemistry;  and  Chemistry  65.498; 
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2.  Mathematics  69.107*.  69.117*  and  69.202  or  ap- 
proved equivalents; 

3.  Physics  75.100,  75.235*  and  75.236*  or  approved 
equivalents; 

4.  A  First-year  Science  course  (as  required  in  the  First- 
year  program); 

5.  Two  Arts  or  Social  Science  electives  (see  Science 
Faculty  regulations); 

6.  Three  Science  or  other  approved  courses; 

7.  One  free  option. 

Each  candidate  for  Honours  is  required  to  demonstrate 
a  reading  knowledge  of  one  of  scientific  French,  German 
or  Russian. 

The  Chemistry  Department  includes  all  Chemistry 
courses  taken  in  calculating  Honours  standing. 

Honours  Project 

Each  Honours  candidate  is  required,  as  part  of  Chemis- 
try 65.498,  in  the  final  year  to  carry  out  a  substantial 
project  and  to  write  a  report  to  his  or  her  supervisor. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Third  year,  prospective  candi- 
dates should  obtain  pertinent  information  from  the  de- 
partmental office.  A  brief  progress  report  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  supervisor  and  committee  members  before 
January  15.  The  deadline  for  submission  of  the  final 
typed  report  is  the  first  Monday  in  April.  Honours  stu- 
dents are  also  expected  to  attend  departmental  semi- 
nars in  their  specialty.  The  report  and  its  defence  are 
heavily  weighted  in  determining  the  class  of  Honours 
awarded.  The  grade  of  In  Progress  will  be  restricted  to 
unusual  circumstances  and  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Department. 

Combined  Honours  in  Chemistry  and  Geology 

Program  Advisers:  C.L.  Chakrabarti  and  D.  Watkinson 

A  total  of  fifteen  courses  is  required  for  the  degree  after 
completion  of  the  First-year  Science  requirements.  The 
First-year  program  must  include  Chemistry  65.100, 
Geology  67.100,  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*, 
and  Physics  75.100. 

The  total  program  (including  First  year)  must  contain: 

1.  Chemistry  65.100,  65.210,  65.250,  65.350  and  one 
Chemistry  credit  at  the  400  level; 

2.  Geology  67.100,  67.221*,  67.222*.  67.228*, 
67.281*,  67.325  and  one  Geology  credit  at  the  400 
level; 

3.  Either  Chemistry  65.498  or  Geology  67.498.  Students 
should  consult  their  program  adviser  about  selection  of 
this  in  their  Third  year; 

4.  One  Chemistry  or  Geology  elective; 

5.  Mathematics  69.107*,  69.117*  and  69.202; 

6.  Physics  75.100; 

7.  Two  Science  electives; 


8.  Two  Arts  or  Social  Science  electives; 

9.  One  free  option. 

A  language  requirement  must  be  met  during  the  Third 
year  by  passing  a  course  in,  or  demonstrating  reading 
proficiency  in  one  of  French,  German  or  Russian. 


Graduate  Program 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  studies  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  and  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  For  further  details  consult  the 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 


Courses  Offered 


Chemistry  65.010 
Introductory  Chemistry 

An  introductory  course  emphasizing  the  fundamental 
laws  and  principles  of  chemistry.  Accurate  working  of 
numerical  problems  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
course.  The  laboratory  course  is  designed  to  teach 
fundamental  techniques  and  to  give  familiarity  with  some 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  a  selected  group  of 
substances. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.100 
General  Chemistry 

Some  models  and  theories  of  gases,  solids,  liquids  and 
solutions;  electronic  structure  of  atoms;  energy  states 
and  spectra;  periodic  properties  of  the  elements;  the 
structure  of  covalent  and  ionic  substances;  energy  rela- 
tionships and  theories  in  bonding,  equilibria,  and  rates  of 
reactions.  The  laboratory  course  gives  training  in  fun- 
damental techniques  and  methods  of  experimental  work 
in  analysis,  synthesis  and  other  aspects  of  chemistry. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.010  and  Mathematics 
69.006*  and  69.007*,  or  equivalent.  This  course  is 
intended  for  students  in  all  programs  who  plan  to  take 
further  Chemistry  courses. 
Precludes  additional  credit  for  Chemistry  65.1 1 1  *. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week,  laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.107 

The  Chemistry  of  Art  and  Artifacts 

A  non-mathematical  course  designed  for  archaeologists 
and  historians  dealing  with  the  deterioration  and  preser- 
vation of  artifacts  and  works  of  art,  this  course  treats: 
the  nature  and  reactions  of  chemical  substances  such 
as  stone,  metal,  wood,  and  painting  materials;  modem 
methods  of  studying  materials  and  their  deterioration; 
methods  of  arresting  deterioration.  Guest  lectures  and 
visits  to  local  laboratories  and  other  sites  will  be  ar- 
ranged. 
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Prerequisites:  Grade  12  Chemistry  and  Mathematics  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory 
work  may  be  arranged  on  request. 

Chemistry  65.111* 

Chemistry  for  Engineering  Students 

This  First-year  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students 
with  chemical  principles  applicable  to  Engineering  prob- 
lems. Topics  such  as  atomic  structure;  the  periodic 
system;  ions  and  valence  are  treated,  as  are  chemical 
crystallography,  the  properties  of  metals,  semiconduc- 
tors and  insulators,  and  the  properties  of  electrolytic 
solutions.  This  course  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  further 
Chemistry  courses.  However,  individual  students  wishing 
to  take  further  Chemistry  courses  will  be  considered  on 
their  merits.  Credit  may  not  be  retained  both  for  this 
course  and  for  Chemistry  65.100. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.010,  Mathematics  69.006* 
and  69.007*,  or  equivalents. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.210 

Introductory  Physical  Chemistry 

An  introduction  to  thermodynamics  and  its  application  to 
problems  of  phase  equilibria,  chemical  equilibria,  surface 
chemistry,  and  electrochemistry.  Principles  of  chemical 
dynamics  and  their  application  to  analysis  of  reaction 
mechanisms. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.100  and  Mathematics 
69.107*  and  69.117*  or  equivalent. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  problems 
one  hour  a  week,  laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.220 

Introductory  Organic  Chemistry 

Structure,  synthesis  and  reactions  of  the  main  functional 
groups  using  both  aliphatic  and  aromatic  examples  and 
emphasizing  a  mechanistic  approach.  Elementary 
stereochemistry.  Biologically  and  industrially  important 
molecules  used  as  examples  whenever  possible.  The 
laboratory  includes  transformations  and  characterization 
of  selected  functional  groups  as  well  as  introductory 
spectroscopy. 

Precludes  additional  credit  for  Chemistry  65.222. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  65.100. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week,  laboratory  four  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.222 

Introductory  Organic  Chemistry 

A  course  for  non-chemistry  Majors.  An  introduction  to 
organic  chemistry  paralleling  Chemistry  65.220  but  with 
an  introduction  to,  and  emphasis  on,  the  chemistry  of 
biologically  important  compounds.  Laboratory  similar  to 
Chemistry  65.220. 

Precludes  additional  credit  for  Chemistry  65.220. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  65.100. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
four  hours  a  week. 


Chemistry  65.250 

Elementary  Inorganic  and  Analytical  Chemistry 

The  chemical  principles  underlying  gravimetric,  titrimet- 
ric,  and  instrumental  analysis;  atomic  structure,  bonding, 
molecular  and  crystal  structure;  acid-base,  coordination 
complex,  and  oxidation-reduction  systems;  solubility,  and 
crystallization;  ionic  solutions;  chemistry  of  non-transition 
elements.  Laboratory  work  in  classical  and  instrumental 
analysis. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.100,  Mathematics  69.107* 
and  69.1 17*  or  equivalent. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  problem  sessions  three  hours 
a  week,  laboratory  four  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.310 
Physical  Chemistry 

An  introduction  to  quantum  mechanics,  and  its  use  in 
explaining  atomic  and  molecular  structure  and  spectra; 
introduction  to  statistical  mechanics  and  its  application  to 
simple  systems;  theories  of  chemical  kinetics  with  appli- 
cations. 

Precludes  additional  credit  for  Chemistry  65.31 1  *. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.210,  Mathematics  69.202  or 
equivalent. 

Day  division:  Lectures  and  problems  four  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.31 1  * 

Introductory  Quantum  Chemistry 

Introduction  to  quantum  theory,  with  emphasis  on  chem- 
ical applications.  Wave  functions,  energy  states,  atomic 
orbitals,  origins  of  chemical  bonding,  vibrational  and 
electronic  spectra,  hybridization  and  molecular  structure, 
symmetry,  Huckel  theory  of  conjugated  molecules. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.210,  Mathematics  69.202,  or 
equivalent. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  problems  three 
hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.315* 

Experimental  Physical  Chemistry 

A  laboratory-based  course  designed  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  advanced  concepts  in  physical  chemistry  and 
the  use  of  more  advanced  physico-chemical  techniques 
in  other  areas  of  chemistry.  Students  are  responsible  for 
literature  surveys,  acquisition  of  theoretical  background, 
design  of  experimental  procedures  and  mathematical 
analysis  of  data. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.210  and  at  least  one  of 
65.220  and  65.250.  Prerequisites  or  co-requisites: 
Chemistry  65.310  or  65.311*. 

Day  division,  both  terms:  Laboratory  and  seminars  five 
hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.320 

Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry 

Molecular  rearrangements  and  other  organic  reactions 
not  previously  studied.  Synthetic  sequences. 
Mechanisms  with  emphasis  on  reactive  intermediates. 
Structure  elucidation  and  stereochemistry  using  instru- 
mental methods.  Use  of  the  literature  of  organic  chemis- 
try. Topics  selected  from:  heterocyclic  compounds, 
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natural  products,  polymers,  newer  synthetic  methods, 

phosphorus  and  sulfur  compounds,  photochemistry, 

structure  reactivity  relationships. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  65.220  or  65.222. 

Texts:  Williams  and  Fleming,  Spectroscopic  Problems 

in  Organic  Chemistry;   March,  Advanced  Organic 

Chemistry,  Second  Edition. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.321  * 
Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry 

Instrumental  methods  for  the  determination  of  structure. 
Intermediates  in  organic  reactions.  The  literature  of 
organic  chemistry. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.220  or  65.222. 
Texts:  Williams  and  Fleming,  Spectroscopic  Problems 
in  Organic  Chemistry;  Williams  and  Fleming,  Spectros- 
copic Methods  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.325* 
Experimental  Organic  Chemistry 

A  laboratory-based  course  including  advanced  concepts 
and  techniques  in  organic  synthesis,  structure  determi- 
nation, and  the  rates  and  mechanisms  of  reactions. 
Students  are  responsible  for  literature  surveys,  acquisi- 
tion of  theoretical  background,  and  design  of  experimen- 
tal procedures. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.210  and  either  65.220  or 
65.222. 

Prerequisites  or 'co-requisites:  Chemistry  65.320, 
65.321*  or  Biochemistry  63.300  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  both  terms:  Laboratory  and  seminars  five 
hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.350 

Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Valence  theory,  the  periodic  system,  chemistry  of  the 
transition  metals:  role  of  d  orbitals,  preferred  oxidation 
states,  periodic  variation  in  ionic  size,  redox  equilibria. 
Chemistry  of  coordination  compounds:  nomenclature, 
isomerism,  stability  constants,  bonding  and  kinetics. 
Chemistry  of  organometallic  compounds.  Structure  of 
metals,  semi-conductors  and  non-stoichiometric  com- 
pounds. Introduction  to  radiochemistry. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.210,  65.250. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.351  * 

Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Valence  theory,  the  periodic  system,  chemistry  of  the 
transition  metals:  role  of  d  orbitals,  preferred  oxidation 
states,  periodic  variation  in  ionic  size,  redox  equilibria. 
Chemistry  of  coordination  compounds:  nomenclature, 
isomerism,  stability  constants,  bonding  and  kinetics. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.210,  65.250. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 


Chemistry  65.355* 

Experimental  Inorganic  and  Analytical  Chemistry 

A  laboratory-based  course  including  advanced  concepts 
and  techniques  in  inorganic  synthesis,  structure  deter- 
mination, and  analytical  chemistry.  Students  are  respon- 
sible for  literature  surveys,  acquisition  of  theoretical 
background,  design  of  experimental  procedures  and 
mathematical  analysis  of  data. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.210  and  65.250. 
Prerequisites  or  co-requisites:  Chemistry  65.350, 
65.351  *  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  both  terms:  Laboratory  five  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.370* 

Industrial  Applications  of  Chemistry 

A  course  reviewing,  relating  and  extending  the  material 
of  prerequisite  chemistry  courses  through  studies  of 
problems  in  applied  chemistry  and  introducing  concepts 
necessary  for  conversion  of  laboratory  processes  to  the 
industrial  scale.  The  course  covers  several  topics  de- 
signed to  illustrate  a  wide  range  of  applications  in  as 
many  areas  of  chemistry  as  possible. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.210,  and  one  of  Chemistry 
65.220,  65.222  or  65.250. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.371  * 
Environmental  Chemistry 

A  course  applying  chemical  principles  to  the  study  of  the 
hydrosphere,  the  atmosphere  and  soils.  Topics  include 
composition  and  history  of  the  hydrosphere  and  atmos- 
phere, equilibrium  modelling,  microbiological  catalysis  of 
chemical  transformations,  water  sediment  interfacial 
chemistry,  soil  chemistry,  chemical  aspects  of  pollution 
abatement. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.250,  or  Geology  67.325,  or 
Engineering  82.331*  and  88.240*,  or  Chemistry  65.222 
and  Biology  61.220*,  or  Geography  45.308. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Chemistry  65.410* 
Quantum  Chemistry 

Theory  of  wave  functions  and  energy  levels  of 
molecules.  The  variation  method,  molecular  orbital  calcu- 
lations and  aspects  of  group  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  65.310  or  65.311*  or  Physics 
75.361  *  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  seminars  three 
hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.411* 

Advanced  Calculations  in  Physical  Chemistry 

A  course  reviewing  and  extending  the  concepts  covered 
in  Chemistry  65.210  and  65.310  by  applying  these 
concepts  to  more  advanced,  practically  oriented  prob- 
lems. The  emphasis  is  on  problems  involving  ther- 
modynamics, statistical  mechanics  and  kinetics. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  65.310  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  seminars  three 
hours  a  week. 
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Chemistry  65.412* 
Chemical  Kinetics 

Theories  of  rates  of  chemical  reaction  with  application  to 
elementary  gas  and  solution  reactions.  Complex  reac- 
tions in  gases,  solutions  and  on  surfaces. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  65.310  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Chemistry  65.413* 

Colloid  and  Surface  Chemistry 

Properties  and  stability  of  colloidal  systems,  theories  of 
adsorption,  heterogeneous  catalysis,  and  interfacial 
phenomena. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  65.210  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  seminars  three 
hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.420* 
Physical  Organic  Chemistry 

Molecular  orbital  calculations.  Woodward-Hoffmann 
rules.  Experimental  and  theoretical  methods  for  deter- 
mining reaction  mechanisms.  Linear  free  energy  rela- 
tionships. Mechanism  problem  solving. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.320  or  65.321*  and  65.310 
or  65.31 1  *  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  discussions  three 
hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.422* 
Structural  Organic  Chemistry 

Methods  of  structural  elucidation  of  complex  organic 
molecules.  Topics  to  include  the  use  of  instrumental 
methods,  stereochemistry  and  conformational  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  65.320  or  65.321  *  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  seminars  three 
hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.423* 
Synthetic  Organic  Chemistry 

The  application  of  reactions  to  the  synthesis  of  organic 
molecules.  Emphasis  on  design  of  sequence,  new  rea- 
gents and  stereoselectivity. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  65.320  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  seminars  three 
hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.430* 
Electroanalytical  Chemistry 

Properties  of  ionic  solutions,  electrode  processes,  theory 
and  application  of  electroanalytical  techniques  and  reac- 
tions. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.250  and  65.310  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  seminars  three 
hours  a  week. 


Chemistry  65.431  * 

Trace  and  Ultratrace  Analytical  Chemistry 

Sampling  and  sample  preservation.  The  problems  of  the 
blank.  Trace  and  ultratrace  analysis.  Analysis  of  ultra- 
pure  material.  Atomic  absorption,  atomic  fluorescence 
and  atomic  and  molecular  emission  spectroscopy.  Simul- 
taneous and  sequential  multi-element  analysis. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.210  and  65.250  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  seminars  three 
hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.450* 

Applications  of  Ligand  Field  Theory 

Introduction  to  quantitative  crystal  field  theory;  the  weak 
field  approximation  and  application  to  heats  of  ligation; 
the  strong  field  approximation  and  application  to  spectra 
and  magnetism. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.310  and  65.350. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.451  * 

Thermodynamic  Aspects  of  Inorganic  Chemistry 

The  course  treats  topics  in  solid  state  chemistry,  high 
temperature  chemistry,  and  solution  chemistry  that  are 
especially  susceptible  to  thermodynamic  analysis.  Appli- 
cations in  metallurgy  and  mineralogy  will  receive  atten- 
tion. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.210  and  65.350  or  65.351* 
or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  seminars  three 
hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.452* 
Radiochemistry 

A  study  of  nuclear  stability  and  decay;  chemical  studies 
of  nuclear  phenomena.  Selected  laboratory  experiments 
are  optional. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  65.210  and  65.350  or  65.351*, 
or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Reference  text:  Friedlander,  Kennedy,  and  Miller,  Nuc- 
lear and  Radiochemistry. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  seminars  three 
hours  a  week. 

Chemistry  65.498 

Research  Project  and  Seminar 

Senior  students  in  Honours  Chemistry  carry  out  a  re- 
search project  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Department.  A  written  report  and  an  oral 
presentation  of  the  work  are  required  before  a  grade  can 
be  assigned. 

Day  division,  Annually:  Laboratory  and  associated  work 
at  least  eight  hours  a  week. 
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Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School,  Late  After- 
noon and  Evening  Division  1979-81 

Summer  1979 
65.100,  65.311*. 

Evening  Division  1979-80 

65.100,  65.220,  65.450*,  65.422*,  65.431*,  65.411*. 

Summer  1980 

65.100,  65.350,  65.351*. 

Evening  Division  1980-81 

65.210,  65.410*,  65.452*,  65.423*.  65.413*. 


\ 
\ 


Geography 


Honours  Program:  B.Sc. 


The  Bachelor  of  Science  Honours  program  in  Physical 
Geography  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  the  earth's  surface  as  man's  physical  envi- 
ronment. The  student  will  specialize  in  the  study  of 
properties  and  processes  of  the  earth's  surface  mate- 
rials and  atmosphere  and  the  interactions  between 
these. 

The  program  consists  of  twenty  credits  beyond  Senior 
Matriculation  or  Qualifying  University  year  Science, 
selected  in  a  pattern  approved  by  the  Supervisor  of 
Honours  Studies  in  the  Geography  Department,  and 
consistent  with  the  following  requirements. 

1 .  The  First  year  of  the  program  will  be  consistent  with 
Science  Faculty  requirements  for  First-year  Science. 

2.  The  program  will  contain  eight  credits  in  Geography 
at  or  beyond  the  200  level,  including  the  Honours 
Research  Project  45.496  which  should  be  taken  in  the 
final  year. 

3.  The  remaining  seven  credits  must  include: 

(a)  Two  approved  credits  in  Science,  not  in  Geography, 
beyond  the  100  level; 

(b)  Two  approved  credits  in  Science,  Computing  Sci- 
ence or  Engineering; 

(c)  Two  Arts  or  Social  Science  electives,  one  of  which 
must  be  an  approved  credit,  not  in  Geography; 

(d)  One  free  elective. 

4.  In  meeting  the  requirements  1  to  3,  seven  credits  to 
be  taken  must  be  selected  from  the  list  below  and 
should  include  Geography  45.210,  45.299*,  45.308, 
45.312  and  45.345.  In  special  cases  students  may  take 
an  appropriate  graduate  course  in  their  final  year,  with 
permission  of  the  Supervisor  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Geography 

45.200*  Introduction  to  Cartography 

45.201  *  Statistical  Methods  in  Geography 

45.202*  Air  Photo  Interpretation 

45.210  Physical  Geography 

45.299*  Introduction  to  Field  Techniques 

45.303*  Quantitative  Geography 

45.308  Geography  of  Soils 

45.312  Geomorphology 

45.325  Cartography 

45.345  Climatology 

45.402*  Problems  in  Physical  Geography 

45.410*  Advanced  Field  Geography 

45.41 1  *  Quaternary  Geography 

45.412*  Terrain  Analysis 

45.413*  Hydroclimatology 

45.414*  Microclimatology 

45.415*  Slope  Development:  Forms,  Processes  and 
Stability 

45.416*  Engineering  Geomorphology 

45.417*  Glacial  Geomorphology 

45.418*  Selected  Topics  in  Physical  Geography 

45.424*  Soil  Mechanics 


Physics 

75.100  or  75.105  (required  course  in  the  Second  year  of 
the  program  if  not  taken  in  First  year) 

Mathematics 
69.257*  or  69.258* 

Geology 

67.233*  and  67.281* 

A  recommended  program  is: 

First  Year 

Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117* 
Chemistry  65.100 
Geology  67.100 

One  of:  Geography  45.210,  Biology  61.100  or  Physics 
75.100 

Arts  or  Social  Science  elective  (may  not  be  Geography 

45.101  if  45.210  is  selected) 

Second  Year 

Geography  45.200*,  45.202*,  45.299* 
Geography  45.210  or  45.308  or  45.345 
Mathematics  69.257* 

Science  elective  or  Physics  75.100  or  75.105  (required 
course  in  Second  year  if  not  taken  in  First  year) 
Arts  or  Social  Science  elective 

Third  Year 
Geography  45.312 
Geography  45.308  or  45.345 
One  400-level  Geography 
One  Science  continuation  credit 
Arts  or  Social  Science  elective 

Fourth  Year 

Three  400-level  Geography  credits  (including  45.496) 
One  Science  continuation  credit 
Free  option 

Note:  A  Human  Geography  course  is  recommended  as 
one  of  the  Arte  or  Social  Science  electives. 

Details  of  individual  course  offerings  are  presented  in 
the  Department  of  Geography  submission  in  the  Faculty 
of  Social  Sciences  section  of  the  Calendar,  p.  201 . 
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Major  Program 


may  be  substituted  only  by  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Geology  67.103*  may  replace  67.100  for  students 
in  the  Work- Study  Program. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  Geology  67.100  or 
Geology  67.111*. 

3.  At  least  six  courses  in  the  other  sciences  above 
Qualifying  University  year  level.  Among  these,  Mathema- 
tics 69.107*.  and  69.117*  or  69.127*,  and  Chemistry 
65.100  are  mandatory.  At  least  two  First-year  Science  or 
Mathematics  courses  must  be  passed  before  registration 
for  Second-year  Geology  courses  will  be  permitted, 
except  that,  if  Geology  67.100  has  been  taken  in  Qual- 
ifying University  year,  a  Second-year  Geology  course 
may  be  substituted. 

4.  Two  approved  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and/or 
Social  Sciences. 

5.  Two  courses  chosen  from  Science,  Arts,  Social  Sci- 
ences or  Engineering. 

A  three-year  program  for  students  not  intending  to 
become  professional  geologists  is  also  available.  Re- 
quirements are  the  same  as  for  the  B.Sc.  program 
outlined  above,  except  that  no  courses  above  the  300 
series  are  required,  and  the  total  courses  will  number 
fifteen,  including  seven  Geology  courses,  at  least  five 
Science  courses  outside  of  Geology,  which  must  include 
Mathematics  69.107*,  and  69.117*  or  69.127*  and 
Chemistry  65.100,  two  Arts  or  Social  Science  courses 
and  one  optional  course. 

A  typical  program  is  as  follows: 

First  Year 

Geology  67.100*; 
Chemistry  65.100; 

Physics  75.100  or  75.105  or  Biology  61.100  or  61.101; 
Mathematics  69.107*,  and  69.117*  or  69.127*; 
Arts  or  Social  Science  elective. 

(*  May  be  replaced  by  another  Science  course  if  taken 
in  Qualifying  University  year.) 

Second  Year 

Geology  67.221*,  67.281*  (includes  field  camp), 
67.222*,  67.228*,  67.233*  and  67.234*; 
One  First-  or  Second-year  Science  course; 
One  Arts  or  Social  Science  elective. 


The  B.Sc.  program  in  Geology  is  of  four  years  duration 
beyond  Senior  Matriculation  or  Qualifying  University 
year.  A  total  of  twenty  courses  is  required  as  follows: 

1.  The  course  requirements  of  the  First  year  of  the 
general  B.Sc.  program  (p.  000). 

2.  At  least  ten  courses  in  Geology,  of  which  Geology 
67.100,  67.221*.  67.222*,  67.228*.  67.281*.  67.233*. 
67.234*.  67.323*.  67.324*.  67.333*.  67.334*.  and 
67.385  are  mandatory.  (Geology  67.100  may  be  taken 
either  in  Qualifying  University  or  First  year.)  Students 
intending  to  Major  in  Geology  should  take  Geology 
67.100  rather  than  Geology  67.111*  and  67.112*.  which 


Third  Year 

Geology  67.323*.  67.324*.  67.333*.  67.334*.  and 
67.385; 

Second-year  Science  course; 

One  elective  (Arts,  Social  Science,  Science  or  Engineer- 
ing). 

Fourth  Year 

Three  Geology  courses  at  the  400  level; 
One  Second-year  Science  course; 
One  elective  (Arts,  Social  Science,  Science  or  Engineer- 
ing). 
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Notes 

1.  A  working  knowledge  of  elementary  Biology  is  re- 
quired for  Geology  67.234*  and  67.333*.  This  require- 
ment may  be  fulfilled  by  credit  for  Grade  13  Biology, 
Biology  61.100,  or  61.101  or,  by  arrangement  with  the 
instructor,  for  extra  reading  assignments  in  Geology 
67.234*. 

2.  All  Major  and  Honours  students  should  note  that  their 
selection  of  Science  courses,  including  Mathematics, 
should  be  made  with  the  prerequisites  for  subsequent 
Geology  courses  in  mind. 

3.  Many  Fourth-year  courses  are  given  in  alternate 
years  only.  Third-year  students  possessing  prerequisites 
may  be  admitted  to  Fourth-year  courses  with  the  De- 
partment's permission;  certain  Fourth-year  subjects  are 
offered  in  the  Department  of  Geology,  University  of 
Ottawa,  in  order  to  alternate  with  Carleton.  In  1979-80 
complementary  Geology  half-courses  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  of  which  up  to  two  may  be  taken,  include: 

First  Term 
Geology 

4310  Paleoecology  —  O. A  Dixon 

4320  Mineralogy  Ha  —  D.D.  Hogarth  and  others 

4342  Chemical  Phase  Theory  —  ft  Kretz 

Second  Term 
Geology 

431 1  Evolution  and  the  Fossil  Record  —  O.A.  Dixon 
4323  Radioactive  Minerals  and  Occurrences  — D.D. 
Hogarth 

4343  Selected  Topics  in  Petrology  —  C.  Pride 


Honours  Program 


University  requirements  concerning  Honours  standing 
must  be  maintained.  (See  pp.  332-336.) 

Honours  in  Geology 

1.  Courses  as  prescribed  for  the  Major  program  are 
required,  except  that  Geology  67.498  (Thesis)  is  one  of 
the  mandatory  courses  in  Geology,  and  a  course  in 
Mathematics  beyond  First-year  level,  and/or  Computing 
Science  is  mandatory  in  the  group  of  six  courses  re- 
quired in  other  sciences. 

2.  The  departmental  language  requirement  must  be  met 
during  the  Third  year  by  passing  a  formal  course  in,  or 
demonstrating  reading  proficiency  in  a  language  other 
than  English. 

Combined  Honours  in  Biology  and  Geology 

Program  advisers  are  K.  Hooper  and  H.F.  Howden. 

Students  desiring  a  comprehensive  basic  training  in  both 
Biology  and  Geology  may  apply  for  admission  to  a 
Combined  Honours  program,  on  completion  of  the  First 
year  of  the  Science  program.  Applicants  must  be  of 


Honours  standing  and  must  have  achieved  grades  of 
C+  or  better  in  both  Biology  61.100  and  Geology 
67.100. 

Course  requirements  of  the  Combined  Honours  program 
are  as  below: 

1.  Biology  61.100,  Geology  67.100,  Mathematics 
69.107*,  and  69.117*  or  69.127*.  Chemistry  65.100  or 
Physics  75.100  (the  course  omitted  must  have  been 
passed  at  Grade  13  level). 

2.  Ten  courses  in  Biology  (or  Biochemistry)  and  Geol- 
ogy beyond  First-year  level,  including  at  least  one 
course  involving  a  field  camp.  Not  more  than  six  courses 
in  this  group  should  be  taken  in  one  department  and  not 
more  than  six  may  be  200-level  courses. 

3.  Biology  61 .498  or  Geology  67.498. 

4.  One  half  course  in  Statistics  and  one  half  course  in 
Computing  Science. 

5.  Three  optional  courses,  at  least  two  of  which  must  be 
acceptable  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  or  Social  Sciences. 

6.  A  language  requirement  must  be  met  during  the 
Third  year  by  passing  a  course  in,  or  demonstrating 
reading  proficiency  in  one  of  French,  German,  Russian, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  or  any  language  accept- 
able to  the  Committee  and  in  which  suitable  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  the  examination. 

Combined  Honours  in  Chemistry  and  Geology 

Program  advisers  are  C.L.  Chakrabarti  and  D.H.  Wat- 
kinson.  || 

A  grade  of  C+  or  better  in  both  Chemistry  65.100  and! 
Geology  67.100  and  overall  Honours  standing  are  re- 
quired for  admittance  to  the  program.  Course  require- 
ments are  as  follows: 

First  Year 

Chemistry  65.100; 
Geology  67.100; 

Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*; 
Physics  75.100; 

One  Arts  or  Social  Science  elective. 
Second  Year 

Chemistry  65.210  and  65.250;  j 
Geology  67.221*.  67.222*,  67.228*  and  67.281*; 
Mathematics  69.202. 

Third  Year 

Chemistry  65.350; 

Geology  67.323*  and  67.324*; 

One  Chemistry  or  Geology  option; 

One  Science  elective; 

One  Arts  or  Social  Science  elective. 
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Fourth  Year 

Chemistry  65.498  or  Geology  67.498; 
One  Chemistry  course  at  the  400  level; 
One  Geology  course  at  the  400  level; 
One  Science  elective; 
One  open  elective. 

A  language  requirement  must  be  met  during  the  Third 
year  by  passing  a  course  in,  or  demonstrating  reading 
proficiency  in  one  of  French,  German  or  Russian. 

Combined  Honours  in  Geology  and  Physics 

Program  advisers  are  U.S.  Cole  and  K.  Bell 

A  Grade  of  C+  or  better  in  both  Geology  67.100  and 
Physics  75.100  and  overall  Honours  standing  is  required 
before  admittance  to  the  program.  Course  requirements 
are  as  follows: 

First  Year 

Physics  75.100; 
Geology  67.100; 

Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*; 

Chemistry  65.100; 

One  Arts  or  Social  Science  elective. 

Second  Year 

Physics  75.211*,  75.221*.  75.232*  and  75.236*; 
Geology  67.221*,  67.222*.  67.228*  and  67.281*; 
Mathematics  69.202. 

Third  Year 

Physics  75.300,  75.361*  and  75.362*; 
Geology  67.323*.  67.324*  and  67.385; 
One  optional  course. 

Fourth  Year 
Physics  75.338*; 

One  half-credit  Physics  course  at  the  400  level; 
Geology  67.481*; 

One  half-credit  Geology  course  at  the  400  level; 
Physics  75.499  or  Geology  67.498; 
One  Arts  or  Social  Science  elective; 
One  optional  course. 

A  reading  proficiency  in  French,  German  or  Russian 
must  be  demonstrated  in  the  Third  year.  Thesis  must  be 
presented  and  defended  orally  before  an  inter- 
departmental committee. 


Graduate  Courses 


For  information  on  graduate  courses,  please  consult  the 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 
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Courses  Offered 


Geology  67.100 
General  Geology 

The  Earth  as  a  planet,  minerals,  rocks,  geological  struc- 
tures; resource  geology,  geological  time,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  North  American  continent,  the  history  of  life. 
Text:  Gilluly,  Waters  and  Woodford,  Principles  of  Geol- 
ogy, Fourth  Edition. 

Reference  text:  Peterson,  Rigby,  and  Hintze,  Historical 
Geology  of  North  America. 

Credit  is  given  for  only  one  of  Geology  67.111*  and 
Geology  67.100. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  tutorial  one 
hour  a  week,  laboratory  three  hours  a  week  ,  one  or  two 
field  excursions  during  laboratory  periods  in  the  First 
term. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  and  laboratory  five  hours  a 
week,  two  half  day  field  trips  in  the  First  term. 
P.  A.  Hill,  J.M.  Moore,  W.M.  Tup  per 

Geology  67.103* 
Principles  of  Geology 

The  Earth  as  a  planet,  minerals,  rocks,  geological  struc- 
tures, geological  time.  Identical  in  course  content  to  the 
first  half  of  Geology  67.100.  For  students  intending  to 
enter  the  Work-Study  Program  in  Geology. 
Text:  Gilluly,  Waters  and  Woodford,  Principles  of  Geol- 
ogy, Fourth  Edition. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
tutorial  one  hour  a  week,  laboratory  three  hours  a  week, 
two  field  excursions. 
P. A.  Hill,  J.M.  Moore 

Geology  67.111* 

Geology,  the  Environment  and  Man  I 

The  Earth,  man's  habitat.  Its  formation  and  develop- 
ment. Processes  shaping  the  environment.  Earth  mate- 
rials. 

Text:  Gilluly,  Waters,  and  Woodford,  Principles  of  Geol- 
ogy, Fourth  Edition. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Geology  67.112* 

Geology,  the  Environment  and  Man  II 

Earth  resources.  Conservation.  Urban  geology.  Water 
supply.  Geological  hazards:  prediction,  prevention.  Artifi- 
cial openings  and  slopes.  Pollution.  Trace  elements. 
Reclamation  geology. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  67.100  or  67.111*  or  67.201*. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratories,  seminars  and  field  trips  three  hours  a 
week. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Geology  67.201  * 
Geology  for  Engineers 

Principles  of  geology  with  emphasis  on  engineering 
aspects.  This  course  open  only  to  students  in  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering. 


Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratories  three  hours  alternate  weeks,  two  field  ex- 
cursions. 
W.M.  Tupper 

Geology  67.202* 

Non-Renewable  Primary  Resources 

Occurrence  of  metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals,  fossil 
fuels  and  construction  materials.  Energy  resources.  Re- 
sources of  the  oceans.  Resource  planning  and  man- 
agement. Special  emphasis  on  Canadian  problems.  May 
be  taken  as  an  open  elective  course  by  students  major- 
ing in  geology. 

Reference  texts:  Skinner,  Earth  Resources;  Landsberg, 
Resources  in  America's  Future;  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  Geology  and  Economic  Minerals  of  Canada, 
Fifth  Edition. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 

F.  K.  North 

Geology  67.204* 

Earth,  Resources  and  Society 

The  course  is  designed  to  enhance  the  students'  ap- 
preciation of  the  resource  basis  of  contemporary  society, 
and  to  explain  the  role  of  the  earth  sciences  in  the 
forecasting  and  mitigation  of  natural  disasters.  The  ef- 
fects of  geologic  resources  and  events  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  society  and  on  the  evolution  of  international 
relations  are  examined.  Topics  covered  in  the  lectures 
include:  Non-renewable  resources  and  the  physical 
limits  of  a  finite  earth;  energy,  water  and  the  human  use 
of  the  oceans;  earthquake  prediction  and  control;  vol- 
canic eruptions;  and  several  case  histories.  The  stu- 
dents have  the  option  to  investigate  and  report  on 
aspects  of  these  problems  which  relate  to  their  own 
disciplines. 

Prerequisites:  Intended  for  students  with  at  least 
Second-year  standing  in  the  social  sciences,  humanities, 
or  architecture.  Open  to  Science  students,  but  not  as  a 
Science  Continuation  Course.  Not  a  Science  credit  for 
Geology  students.  First-year  students  may  enrol  with 
permission  of  the  Department.  No  previous  experience 
in  geology  is  needed. 

Reference  Texts:  Menard,  Geology,  Resources  and 
Society;  Kesler,  Our  Finite  Mineral  Resources;  Bolt  et 
al.,  Geological  Hazards. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Geology  67.221  * 

Crystallography  and  Optical  Mineralogy 

Morphological  study  and  classification  of  crystals,  princi- 
ples of  optical  crystallography. 

Prequisite:  Geology  67.100,  67.103*,  67.112*  or 
67.201*. 

Texts:  Bloss,  An  Introduction  to  the  Methods  of  Optical 
Crystallography;  Hurlbut  and  Klein,  Manual  of  Mineral- 
ogy, Nineteenth  Edition. 

Day  division,  First  and  Second  terms:  Lectures  two 
hours  a  week,  tutorial  one  hour  a  week,  laboratory  three 
hours  a  week. 

G.  Y.  Chao  (First  term),  G.B.  Skippen  (Second  term) 
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Geology  67.222* 
Mineralogy 

Introduction  to  crystal  chemistry,  X-ray  techniques,  phys- 
ical mineralogy  and  systematic  mineralogy. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  67.100  or  67.221*. 
Texts:  Hurlbut  and  Klein,  Manual  of  Mineralogy, 
Nineteenth  Edition;  Deer,  Howie  and  Zussman,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Rock-forming  Minerals. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours,  tutorial 
one  hour,  laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 
G.Y.  Chao 

Geology  67.228* 
Petrology  I 

Introduction  to  the  origin  and  classification  of  rocks. 
Optical  properties  of  the  rock-forming  minerals.  Petro- 
graphic  techniques  and  principles  of  geochemistry. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  67.221  *. 

Texts:  Heinrich,  Microscopic  Identification  of  Minerals; 
Hyndman,  Petrology  of  Igneous  and  Metamorphic 
Rocks. 

Reference  texts:  Krauskopf,  Introduction  to  Geochemis- 
try; Harker,  Petrology  for  Students;  Faul,  Ages  of 
Rocks,  Planets  and  Stars. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
tutorial  one  hour  a  week,  laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 
J.M.  Moore 

Geology  67.233* 
Stratigraphy  I 

Principles  of  stratigraphy  and  sedimentology;  sediment- 
ary rocks.  Geological  framework  of  North  America.  One 
or  more  field  excursions. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  67.100  or  67.112*  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Text:  Dott  and  Batten,  Evolution  of  the  Earth,  Second 
Edition. 

Reference  text:  Krumbein  and  Sloss,  Stratigraphy  and 
Sedimentation,  Second  Edition. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 
F.K.  North 

Geology  67.234* 
Palaeontology  I 

Principles  of  palaeontology  and  palaeoecology;  organic 
evolution  of  invertebrates  and  vertebrates;  human 
palaeontology. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  67.100  or  67.112*  or  permission 
of  the  Department. 

Reference  text:  Black,  The  Elements  of  Palaeontology. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 
K.  Hooper 

Geology  67.281  * 
Field  Geology  I 

Basic  geological  and  geophysical  methods  applied  to  the 
field  study  of  rocks.  A  mandatory  13-day  field  camp 
starting  on  September  4.  Cost  of  long  distance  transpor- 
tation (if  applicable)  and  room  and  board  relating  to  the 
field  camp  are  borne  by  the  student. 


Prerequisite:  Geology  67.100,  67.103*  or  67.112*. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Field  camp,  plus  laboratory 

three  hours  a  week. 

J.  A.  Donaldson,  G.B.  Skippen,  D.H.  Watkinson 
Geology  67.31 1  * 

Applied  Environmental  Geology 

Geology  in:  land  use  analysis,  urban  development, 
foundation  design,  highway  construction,  underground 
transportation,  slope  stability,  subsidence,  reclamation, 
environmental  geochemistry,  pollution,  waste  disposal, 
flood  control,  resource  use  and  management,  the  law. 
Prerequisites:  Geology  67.100,  67.103*  or  67.112*.  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Geology  67.323* 
Petrology  II 

Petrology  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks;  one  day- 
long field  trip. 

Prerequisites:  Geology  67.221*,  67.222*,  67.228*  and 
Chemistry  65.100. 

Text:  Hyndman,  Petrology  of  igneous  and  Metamorphic 
Rocks. 

Reference  texts:  Gass  et  al.,  Understanding  the  Earth; 
Verhoogen  et  al,  The  Earth;  Williams,  Turner  and 
Gilbert,  Petrography. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 
P.M.  Mainwaring 

Geology  67.324* 
Mineral  Deposits 

Ore  deposits,  economic  geology,  applied  geochemistry 
and  groundwater  geology.  One  day-long  field  trip. 
Prerequisites:  Geology  67.221*,  67.222*.  67.228*  and 
Chemistry  65.100. 

Text:  Park  and  McDiarmid,  Ore  Deposits. 

Reference  texts:  Bates,  Geology  of  Industrial  Rocks  and 

Minerals;  McDivitt,  Minerals  and  Men. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 

laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 

W.M.  Tupper 

Geology  67.333* 
Palaeontology  II 

More  advanced  treatment  of  invertebrate  fossils; 
evolutionary  palaeoecology;  fossil  plants. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  67.234*. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 
K.  Hooper 

Geology  67.334* 
Stratigraphy  II 

Stratigraphic  analysis;  sedimentary  environments; 
sedimentary  tectonics;  systematic  historical  geology  of 
North  America. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  67.233*. 

Text:  Dott  and  Batten,  Evolution  of  the  Earth. 

Reference  texts:  Matthews,  Dynamic  Stratigraphy; 
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Douglas  (Ed.),  Geology  and  Economic  Minerals  of 
Canada. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  three  hours  a  week, 
ft.  W.  Yole 

Geology  67.385 
Structure  and  Geophysics 

The  geometry  of  the  earth's  crust  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  mechanical  principles  of  deformation,  geodynamics 
and  global  geophysics;  geophysical  fields;  structural 
analysis  of  metamorphic  tectonites;  tectonic  synthesis. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  67.281*. 

Reference  texts:  Verhoogen,  et  al.,  The  Earth;  Bott,  The 
Interior  of  the  Earth;  Cox,  Plate  Tectonics  and 
Geomagnetic  Reversals. 

Day  division:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
three  hours  a  week. 
ft.L  Brown,  F.K.  North 

Geology  67.403* 

Directed  Studies  in  Geology 

One  or  more  special  projects  based  on  a  total  of  at  least 
fifteen  days  field  research,  laboratory  investigations,  or 
some  combination  of  these  components.  Credit  for  field 
components  may  be  accrued  during  the  Third  year  of  a 
student's  program,  but  laboratory  projects  will  be  ar- 
ranged during  the  Fourth  year.  Assessment  to  be  based 
on  written  reports  and  oral  examinations.  Travel  ex- 
penses for  any  long-distance  travel  to  be  borne  by 
student. 

Prerequisites:  Honours  standing  and  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term. 
J.  A  Donaldson  (co-ordinator) 

Geology  67.415* 
Quaternary  Geography 

Offered  as  Geography  45.411*. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Geology  67.417* 
Soil  Mechanics 

Offered  as  Engineering  82.424*. 

Second  term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  problem 

analysis  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 

Geology  67.418* 
Engineering  Geomorphology 

Offered  as  Geography  45.416*. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  laboratories 

three  hours  a  week. 

Geology  67.419* 
Hydrology 

Offered  as  Engineering  82.331*. 

Second  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  two  hours  a  week. 

Geology  67.421  * 
Ore  Mineralogy 

Structural  principles,  crystal  chemistry  and  classification 


of  ore-forming  oxides,  sulfides,  sulfosalts,  uranium  and 
precious-metal  minerals.  Principles  of  ore  microscopy, 
analytical  and  identification  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  67.324*. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures,  group  discussions  and 
laboratories  five  hours  a  week. 
G.Y  Chao 

Geology  67.422* 
Metallic  Mineral  Deposits 

Ore  deposits  studied  from  their  relationships  to  the 
petrologic  cycle.  Ore  genesis  interpreted  in  light  of  field 
studies  of  local  deposits,  reflected  light  microscopy  of 
ore  suites,  description  of  classic  deposits,  phase  equilib- 
ria and  isotopic  evidence. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  67.324*. 
Text:  Stanton,  Ore  Petrology. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures,  seminars  and 
laboratories  five  hours  a  week. 
D.H.  Watkinson 

Geology  67.423* 
Petroleum  Geology 

The  origin  and  occurrence  of  oil  and  natural  gas;  oil 
exploration  and  production;  petroleum  provinces. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  67.334*. 

Reference  text:  Levorsen,  Geology  of  Petroleum,  Sec- 
ond Edition. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures,  seminars  and  laborat- 
ory five  hours  a  week. 
R.W.  Yole 

Geology  67.427* 

The  Geology  and  Application  of  Coal 

The  origin,  structure,  petrography  and  terminology  of 
coal.  Coal  fields  of  North  America  with  special  reference 
to  Canada.  The  evaluation,  analysis,  testing  and  applica- 
tion of  coals.  Extraction,  utilization  and  beneficiation. 
Pollution.  Economics. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  67.334*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term. 

P.  A.  Hill  (co-ordinator),  K.  Hooper 

Geology  67.428* 

Property  Valuation  and  Mineral  Economics 

Sampling,  ore  calculations,  drilling  and  mining  methods, 
property  valuation,  economics  of  specific  mineral  indus- 
tries, national  and  international  trade  and  mineral 
policies,  taxation  and  financing  of  the  mineral  industry. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  67.324*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Texts:  Parks,  Examination  and  Valuation  of  Mineral 
Property;  USBM,  Mineral  Facts  and  Problems;  AIMME, 
Economics  of  the  Mineral  Industries. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Geology  67.431  * 

Marine  Geology  and  Microfossils 

Oceanological  and  marine  geological  processes;  micro- 
organisms of  the  oceans;  microfossils:  their  evolution, 
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biostratigraphic  and  palaeoecologic  significance  and 
economic  use;  microfaunal  correlation  in  petroleum 
geology.  Laboratory:  Examination  and  identification  of 
microfossils.  Each  student  is  required  to  present  at  least 
one  seminar  paper. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  67.234*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Reference  texts:  Cushman,  Foraminifera,  their  Classifi- 
cation and  Economic  Use;  Glaessner,  Principles  of 
Micropalaeontology. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  laboratory  five 
hours  a  week. 
K.  Hooper 

Geology  67.442* 
Advanced  Structure 

A  study  of  the  structural  evolution  of  mountain  belts,  with 

emphasis  on  field  methods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  67.385. 

Text:  Ramsay,  Folding  and  Fracturing  of  Rocks. 

Day  division,  Second  term. 

R.L  Brown 

Geology  67.451  * 
Igneous  Petrology 

Genesis  of  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks,  their  spatial  and 
petrochemical  relationships  and  crust-mantle  differentia- 
tion; associated  problems  in  phase  equilibria  and 
isotopic  studies.  One-day  field  trip. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  67.323*. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Geology  67.452* 
Metamorphic  Petrology 

Field  relations  of  metamorphic  rocks;  graphical  treatment 
and  interpretation  of  mineral  assemblages.  Laboratory: 
Petrographic  techniques,  study  of  suites;  graphical  and 
numerical  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  67.323*. 

Text:  Winkler,  Petrogenesis  of  Metamorphic  Rocks, 
Fourth  Edition. 

Reference   text:   Miyashiro,   Metamorphism  and 

Metamorphic  Belts. 

Day  division,  Second  term. 

J.M.  Moore 

Geology  67.463* 
Sedimentology 

Review  of  sedimentary  processes.  Composition,  texture, 
primary  structure  and  origin  of  the  major  sedimentary 
rock  types;  dispersal  patterns,  sedimentary  trends,  and 
lithofacies.  Laboratory:  textural  analyses,  heavy  miner- 
als, statistical  analysis  of  data,  and  thin-section  petro- 
graphy. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  67.324*  or  67.334*. 
Text:  Selly,  Ancient  Sedimentary  Environments. 
Reference  texts:  Milner,  Sedimentary  Petrography; 
Pettijohn,  Potter  and  Siever,  Sand  and  Sandstones; 
Bathurst,  Carbonate  Rocks  and  their  Diagenesis. 
Day  division,  Second  term. 
J.  A.  Donaldson 


Geology  67.464* 
Precambrian  Geology 

Introduction  to  problems  of  the  Precambrian,  emphasiz- 
ing both  classical  and  current  North  American  studies. 
Laboratory:  research  methods,  field  trips,  petrologic 
studies  of  representative  rock  suites. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  67.324*. 

Reference  text:  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Geology 
and  Economic  Minerals  of  Canada,  Fifth  Edition. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Geology  67.481  * 
Physics  of  the  Earth 

The  physical  properties  of  the  solid  earth.  Gravitational, 
magnetic  and  palaeomagnetic  fields;  seismology  and 
earthquake  occurrence;  heat  flow  and  thermal  history. 
Geodynamic  processes. 

Prerequisites:  Geology  67.385  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Text:  Jacobs,  A  Textbook  on  Geonomy. 

Reference  texts:  Cox,  Plate  Tectonics  and  Geomagnetic 

Reversals;  Strang  way,  History  of  the  Earth's  Magnetic 

Field. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 
Geology  67.482* 

Geochemistry  and  Isotope  Geology 

Chemical  evolution  of  the  earth,  meteoritics,  develop- 
ment of  the  continental  crust,  origin  of  the  atmosphere 
and  hydrosphere,  radiometric  dating,  stable  isotopes, 
origin  of  life. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  67.323*  and  67.324*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Texts:  Ahrens,  Distribution  of  the  Elements  in  Our 
Planet;  Faul,  Ages  of  Rocks,  Planets  and  Stars;  Hoefs, 
Stable  Isotope  Geochemistry;  Wood,  Meteorites  and  the 
Origin  of  Planets. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Geology  67.483* 
Applied  Geochemistry 

Chemical  and  physical  factors  responsible  for  the  dis- 
tribution and  migration  of  the  elements  in  the  litho- 
sphere,  hydrosphere,  atmosphere  and  biosphere; 
geochemistry  applied  to  mineral  exploration;  methods  of 
analysis.  Laboratory:  determination  of  trace  amounts  of 
the  common  metallic  elements  in  soils  and  stream 
sediments;  case  histories,  research  problems,  field  trips. 
Prerequisites:  Geology  67.100  or  67.112*.  and  67.228*, 
Chemistry  65.100,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Text:  Levinson,  Introduction  to  Exploration  Geochemis- 
try. 

Reference  text:  Hawkes  and  Webb,  Geochemistry  in 
Mineral  Exploration. 
Day  division,  First  term. 
W.M.  Tupper 

Geology  67.484* 
Exploration  Geophysics 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamental  theory  and  applica- 
tion of  geophysics  to  economic  and  structural  geology. 


Methods  studied  are  electrical,  gravitational,  magnetic, 
radioactive  and  seismic.  Case  history  studies  integrate 
the  application  of  the  methods. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  75.100  or  75.105,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Reference  texts:  Dobrin,  Introduction  to  Geophysical 
Prospecting,  Second  Edition;  Jakosky,  Exploration 
Geophysics;  Parasnis,  Principles  of  Applied 
Geophysics. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  problems  three 
hours  a  week. 
R.W.  Stemp 

Geology  67.487* 
Field  Geology  II 

A  two-week  field  camp  designed  to  develop  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  observe,  analyse  and  interpret  geological 
field  data  in  the  light  of  theoretical  and  experimental 
knowledge.  A  written  report  including  maps,  sections 
and  diagrams  is  submitted  and  defended  in  an  oral 
examination.  Near  Calabogie  and  Kaladar,  Grenville 
Province,  May,  1980. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  the  Geology  core  program  or 

its  equivalent. 

Day  division,  First  term. 

R.L.  Brown,  J.M.  Moore 

Geology  67.498 
Honours  Thesis 

The  B.Sc.  thesis  is  to  be  based  on  a  study  undertaken 
before  or  during  the  final  University  year,  in  the  field 
and/or  the  Department.  Before  registering  in  the  course, 
the  student  must  first  have  obtained  approval  from  the 
course  co-ordinator,  of  the  topic  and  a  supervisor.  The 
thesis  is  equivalent  to  one  full  course,  with  an  average 
of  eight  hours  work  per  week.  It  shall  be  defended 
orally;  a  final  draft  suitable  for  defence  shall  normally  be 
submitted  to  the  co-ordinator  by  the  deadline  for  Second 
term  assignments. 
G.  Y.  Chao  (Co-ordinator) 

Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division,  1979-82 


Evening  Division  1979-80 
67.100,  67.427*. 

Evening  Division  1980-81 
67.100,  67.204*. 

Summer  1981 
67.111*.  67.112*. 

Evening  Division  1981-82 
67.100,  67.204*. 

Summer  1982 
67.100. 


Integrated  Science  Studies 


Members  of  the  Committee 


Office:  Room  224,  Herzberg  Building 
Chairman 

D.  Kessler  (Physics) 

Committee 
K.  Bell  (Geology) 
L.  Copley  (Physics) 
J.  Kelly  (Psychology) 
C.  Langford  (Chemistry) 
J.  Neilson  (Engineering) 
S.B.  Peck  (Science) 
A.  Smith  (Mathematics) 
H.  Yamazaki  (Biology) 


General  Information 


The  Committee  arranges  programs  of  integrated  science 
studies  designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  Science  and  at  the  same  time  to 
develop  an  area  of  interest  in  the  Humanities,  Social 
Sciences  or  Engineering.  The  programs  require  that 
students  go  into  an  area  of  Mathematics,  Physical 
Sciences,  Environmental  Sciences,  Behavioural  Sci- 
ences or  Life  Sciences  to  sufficient  depth  to  have  an 
understanding  of  its  workings  and  significance.  In  the 
parallel  studies  outside  the  Faculty  of  Science,  patterns 
of  courses  must  be  selected  which  give  the  student 
similar  understanding.  The  Third  year  includes  an  inter- 
disciplinary course.  The  program  for  each  student  is 
developed  individually  in  consultation  with  the  advisers 
of  the  Committee  who  will  continue  to  supervise  the 
progress  of  the  student.  An  Honours  program  of  integ- 
rated science  studies  is  available  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Committee.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Chairman. 


Course  Requirements 


First  Year 

The  First-year  program  consists  of  five  courses  ap- 
proved for  a  First-year  Science  program  including  (a) 
Mathematics  69.107*,  and  69.117*.  For  those  students 
whose  major  Science  interests  are  in  Biology  or  Geolo- 
gy, Mathematics  69.127*  is  acceptable  in  place  of 
69.117*;  (b)  two  experimental  Science  courses  chosen 
from  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics;  (c)  an  Arts 
or  Social  Science  elective;  (d)  one  course  from  Science, 
Mathematics,  Arts,  Social  Sciences  or  Engineering. 

In  establishing  their  First-year  program,  students  should 
consult  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Integrated  Science 
Studies  program  or  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
ensure  that  they  register  for  appropriate  courses. 


Major  Program 

Although  programs  are  planned  and  approved  on  an 
individual  basis,  the  general  framework  of  regulations  is 
specified.  Candidates  in  integrated  science  studies  prog- 
rams organized  under  the  committee  ordinarily  take  a 
total  of  fifteen  courses,  of  which  at  least  nine  shall  be 
selected  from  those  offered  in  the  Faculty  of  Science.  At 
least  six  courses  shall  be  selected  above  the  100  level 
in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  including  Integrated  Science 
60.399  and  at  least  two  more  courses  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science  at  the  300  or  400  level.  For  this  purpose, 
Technology,  Society,  Environment  59.301,  59.302  and 
59.401*  are  considered  non-Science  rather  than  Sci- 
ence options  in  this  program. 

These  courses,  and  their  prerequisites,  are  designated 
the  Science  sequence.  The  course  pattern  must  also 
include  a  non-Science  area  of  at  least  three  courses 
from  outside  the  Faculty  of  Science  to  provide  a  sub- 
sidiary specialization.  At  least  two  courses  must  be 
selected  from  the  Faculties  of  Arts  or  Social  Sciences. 
No  more  than  seven  courses  are  to  be  selected  at  the 
100  level.  Essays  or  special  projects  may  be  required,  to 
be  submitted  to  an  adviser  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  before  April  1  in  the  Second  year. 

Honours  Program 

Programs  must  meet  usual  grade-point  and  credit  stan- 
dards for  Honours  (see  p.  335).  After  First  year  Science, 
they  must  include  nine  Science  courses  above  First 
year,  including  Integrated  Science  60.498  (Honours  Pro- 
ject), Integrated  Science  60.399A*  or  60.399B*  (Inde- 
pendent Study),  and  four  other  Science  courses  from 
advanced  (Third-  and  Fourth-year)  offerings.  Normally, 
at  least  one  400-level  course  apart  from  60.498  is  also 
included.  These  courses  are  designated  the  Science 
sequence.  Additionally,  the  program  must  include  a 
pattern  of  interrelated  non-Science  courses  for  a  total  of 
four  credits. 

Computing  Science  Specialization 

One  special  program  area  for  Integrated  Science 
Studies  is  a  program  combining  a  Science  sequence 
with  Computing  Science  as  an  area  outside  the  Science 
Faculty.  Science  sequences  satisfying  the  Integrated 
Science  Studies  requirement  may  be  developed  in 
mathematical  fundamentals  related  to  computing  or  in  a 
combination  of  Mathematics  with  Physics  or  other  ex- 
perimental sciences.  The  three-course  non-Science 
sequence  for  the  Pass  degree  or  the  four-course  non- 
Science  sequence  for  the  Honours  degree  may  be  taken 
in  the  Computing  Science  program.  For  a  Combined 
Major  in  Computing  Science,  a  student  must  elect  an 
additional  Computing  Science  credit.  For  a  Combined 
Honours  program,  a  student  must  elect  two  additional 
Computing  Science  credits.  (See  p.  399.) 


Graduation 


To  qualify  for  graduation  a  student  must  meet  normal 
Science  faculty  requirements  and  have  averages  of  C- 
or  better  in  both  the  courses  of  the  Science  sequence 
and  the  courses  in  the  non-Science  sequence.  Also,  the 
last  five  courses  taken  for  credit  should  include  at  least 
one  from  each  of  the  Science  and  non -Science  se- 
quences. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  the  C-  average  in  the 
Science  and  non-Science  sequences  stated  above,  only 
those  courses  in  the  sequences  necessary  to  make  up 
the  required  total  for  graduation  need  be  counted.  All 
obligatory  courses  must  be  counted.  Students  who  have 
a  B+  average  in  the  courses  counted  toward  graduation 
and  who  are  recommended  to  the  Committee  will  be 
designated  as  graduates  "with  distinction." 


Courses  Offered 


Integrated  Science  60.399A*  and  60.399B* 
Independent  Study 

Students  who  wish  to  pursue  an  independent  project 
which  integrates  their  areas  of  interest  may  register  in 
this  course.  The  student  must  have  the  agreement  of  a 
member  of  the  University  faculty  to  supervise  the  pro- 
ject. The  student  is  responsible  for  filing  an  outline  of  the 
proposed  project  (which  includes  an  indication  of  the 
methods  to  be  used,  and  which  has  been  written  in 
consultation  with  the  adviser),  with  the  Integrated  Sci- 
ence Studies  Chairman  not  later  than  two  weeks  after 
registration  in  the  course.  This  course  is  normally  open 
only  to  Integrated  Science  Studies  students.  Students  in 
other  programs  must  demonstrate  the  integrative  or 
interdisciplinary  nature  of  their  proposed  study. 
Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:  At  least  one  half  course  at 
the  300  level  or  better  and  permission  of  the  Committee. 
First  and  Second  terms. 

Integrated  Science  60.498 
Honours  Project 

A  project  is  carried  out  by  the  student  in  consultation 
with  a  faculty  adviser.  The  project  must  be  approved  by 
the  adviser's  department  and  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Integrated  Science  Studies  program.  An  adviser  and 
topic  for  study  must  be  selected  and  approved  by  the 
last  date  for  late  registration.  The  adviser  may  require  a 
preliminary  report  by  January.  Three  copies  of  the  final 
written  report  shall  be  prepared  and  submitted  by  April 
1,  one  each  for  the  project  adviser,  an  Integrated 
Science  Studies  Committee  member,  and  a  third  reader, 
who  has  some  familiarity  with  the  project  area.  The 
project  is  the  equivalent  of  one  full  course,  with  an 
average  of  eight  hours  of  work  per  week.  An  "In 
Progress"  grade  will  not  be  given  for  work  not  meeting 
the  deadlines  except  in  unusual  circumstances  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  chairman.  The  fulfillment 
of  these  requirements  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student. 


Interdisciplinary  Courses 


Arts  and  Social  Sciences 


Humanities  10.100 

An  examination  of  selected  works,  from  Biblical  times  to 
the  present,  illustrating  the  various  dominant  views  on 
the  nature  of  man  and  his  attempts  to  understand 
himself  and  the  world  about  him. 
Prerequisite:  First-year  standing  or  higher. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Humanities  10.200* 

An  examination  of  selected  works  illustrating  various 
dominant  views  on  the  nature  of  man  and  his  attempts 
to  understand  himself  and  the  world  about  him  in  the 
context  of  the  twentieth  century  as  seen  from  points  of 
view  of  history,  philosophy,  social  science  and  literature. 
Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing  or  higher. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Interdisciplinary  04.188 

Contemporary  English-Canadian  and  French- 
Canadian  Literature 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  and  compare  the 
themes,  myths,  symbols  and  techniques  of  English- 
Canadian  and  French-Canadian  literature.  The  readings 
for  the  course  will  be  chosen  from  among  the  following: 
English-Canadian  texts:  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  Grove; 
Lampman;  Two  Solitudes,  MacLennan;  Riel,  Coulter; 
The  Fire-Dwellers,  Laurence;  Layton;  Livesay;  Purdy; 
Atwood;  Nichol  (Coach  House);  You're  gonna  be  all 
right,  Jamie  Boy,  French:  Textes  canadiens-frangais: 
Maria  Chapdelaine,  Hemon;  Nelligan;  Bonheur  d 'occa- 
sion, Roy;  Tit-Coq,  Gelinas;  Salut  Galarneau,  Godbout; 
Garneau;  Brault;  Chamberland;  Lalonde;  Duguay;  Les 
Belles-Soeurs,  Tremblay.  (Now  listed  as  Canadian 
Studies  12.188.) 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Interdisciplinary  04.201 
Development  of  the  Human  Being 

Featured  are  the  prehistoric  development  of  the  species; 
current  knowledge  of  inherited  patterns  of  behaviour;  the 
importance  of  language;  social  and  psychological  growth 
from  early  childhood  through  old  age.  The  viewpoints  of 
six  disciplines  will  afford  breadth  of  analysis.  Depth  of 
understanding  will  come  from  in-class  discussion.  For 
students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  available 
only  as  a  free  option. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Interdisciplinary  04.288 
Introduction  to  Women's  Studies 

A  survey  course,  designed  to  increase  the  student's 
understanding  of  the  position  of  women  in  contemporary 
society.  Instructors  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  will  offer 
an  introduction  to  such  issues  as  biological  and  cultural 
sex  differentiation,  women  and  literature,  women  and 
religious  institutions,  women  and  politics,  women  and 
social  and  health  sen/ices  and  women  and  the  law.  A 
brief  introduction  to  the  intellectual  and  social  origins  of 


feminism  and  a  survey  of  women's  place  in  Western 
European  history  will  provide  a  context  for  examining 
women's  position  in  contemporary  society. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

F.  Cherry 

Interdisciplinary  04.302 
Canadian  Studies  Seminar 

A  multidisciplinary  examination  of  prescribed  Canadian 
topics.  Each  student  will  present  two  papers  on  one  or 
two  topics.  Each  paper  will  be  based  on  the  Canadian 
Studies  core  and  the  student's  related  disciplinary  or 
theme-oriented  courses.  Papers  may  be  presented  in 
either  English  or  French. 

Open  to  students  with  Third-year  standing  in  Canadian 
Studies.  Other  Third-year  students  may  be  admitted  with 
the  permission  of  the  seminar  co-ordinator.  (Now  listed 
as  Canadian  Studies  12.302.) 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Interdisciplinary  04.303  (2  credits) 
Biography  and  Autobiography 

A  study  of  representative  biographical  and  autobiog- 
raphical texts  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth 
century  from  the  perspectives  of  English,  Philosophy 
and  Psychology.  The  structural  principles  operative 
within  the  work  and  its  relationship  to  the  milieu  in  which 
it  was  conceived  will  be  examined.  Texts  studied  will 
include  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  Johnson's  Life  of 
Milton,  Strachey's  Eminent  Victorians,  Alvarez's  The 
Savage  God,  Sartre's  Search  for  a  Method,  Saint  Genet 
and  Words,  and  Russell's  Autobiography.  Open  to 
Third-year  students  and  others  with  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Interdisciplinary  04.390 

The  Literature  of  Existentialism 

A  study  of  the  origins,  development,  and  principal 
characteristics  of  existentialist  literature  as  the 
paramount  expression  of  the  writer's  concern  with  la 
condition  humaine.  Such  themes  as  alienation,  dread, 
subjectivity,  freedom,  authenticity,  and  death  will  be 
explored  in  selected  works  by  major  authors,  including 
Holderlin,  Leopardi,  Kierkegaard,  Dostoevsky,  Nietzsche, 
Tolstoy,  Rilke,  Kafka,  Conrad,  Hesse,  lonesco,  Beckett, 
Sartre  and  Camus.  Attention  will  also  be  given  the 
philosophic  basis  and  literary  antecedents  of  the  existen- 
tialist posture.  (Also  listed  as  English  18.390.)  All  as- 
signed readings  will  be  in  English. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three  hours  a 
week. 

S.C.  Russell 


Interdisciplinary  365 


Science 


Science  60.100 

Man  and  His  Environment 

(for  Non-Science  Students) 

Introductory  lectures  treat  the  historical  background  of 
science,  development  of  scientific  methodology,  and 
what  science  is  and  is  not.  The  first  half  of  the  First  term 
explores  the  origin,  development,  and  evolution  of  the 
universe,  stars,  planetary  systems,  the  elements,  the 
earth,  biochemicals,  and  life  on  earth.  The  goal  is  to 
show  where  man  is  in  the  universe,  what  he  is,  and  how 
he  came  to  be,  as  learned  by  science.  The  second  half 
of  the  First  term  explores  the  subjects  of  evolution  and 
ecology,  or  the  generalizations  of  how  living  things  live 
and  respond  in  relationship  to  other  living  things,  and 
the  non-living  environment,  without  emphasis  on  man. 
The  Second  term  explores  the  activities  of  man  and  their 
ecological  consequences,  or  their  impact  on  the  envi- 
ronment. Topics  include  man's  evolution  and  his  use 
and  abuse  of  land,  nature,  fire,  water,  the  oceans,  air, 
and  wildlife.  Pollution  topics  include  water,  air,  heat, 
radiation,  insecticides,  organic  and  inorganic  chemicals 
and  pest  species.  Lastly  are  considered  human  prob- 
lems of  the  house,  the  city,  transportation,  solid  wastes, 
human  population  growth  characteristics,  the  growing 
demand  for  food,  a  search  for  causes  (religion, 
economics,  etc.),  the  limits  to  growth,  the  future,  and 
what  can  be  done. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
S.B.  Peck 

Science  60.200* 

Introduction  to  Scientific  Computing 

Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.103*.  See  p.  402. 

Science  60.202* 

Introduction  to  Computing  Science 

Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.102*.  See  p.  402. 

Science  60.206* 

Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.104*.  See  p.  402. 

Interdisciplinary  Science  00.200 

Physical  Anthropology  (Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Prehistoric  Man) 

A  course  for  undergraduates  desirous  of  learning  some- 
thing of  what  science  has  to  say  concerning  the  history 
of  man.  No  previous  formal  training  in  biology  is  neces- 
sary. Definition  and  divisions  of  anthropology;  physical 
anthropology;  history,  prehistory,  and  the  nature  of  an 
historical  document;  historical  introduction  to  human 
paleontology;  geological  time;  absolute,  relative  and  con- 
jectural chronology;  the  evolution  of  exact  chronology; 
modem  techniques.  The  biological  definition  of  man; 
relevant  comparative  anatomy  of  modem  man,  the  mod- 
ern anthropoid,  and  known  fossil  man.  The  Au- 
stralopithecus problem.  The  Pithecanthropus  -  Sinan- 
thropus-Atlanthropus  group.  Heidelberg,  Neanderthal, 


and  Cro-Magnon  man.  The  Palestine  Group.  The  rele- 
vance of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  these  groups.  The  Teilhard  de  Chardin 
synthesis.  Pre-historic  sites;  their  occurence,  study  and 
interpretation.  Artifacts  of  fossil  man,  their  nature,  clas- 
sification, and  chronology.  Prehistoric  painting  and 
sculpture.  In  lieu  of  essays  and  term  papers  students 
are  required  to  submit  a  review  of  each  of  sixteen  texts 
chosen  from  the  list  below.  An  announcement  concern- 
ing (a)  the  spacing  of  the  reviews  and,  (b)  which  of  them 
are  compulsory,  will  be  made  in  class.  This  course  is 
available  as  an  option  to  Second-  and  Third-year  stu- 
dents only.  For  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science,  available  only  as  a  free  option. 
Texts:  Leakey,  Adam's  Ancestors;  Brace,  The  Stages  of 
Human  Evolution;  Ardrey,  African  Genesis;  LeGros 
Clark,  Antecedents  of  Man;  History  of  the  Primates; 
Kroeber,  Anthropology;  Biology  and  Race;  Wendt,  In 
Search  of  Adam;  Oakley,  Man  the  Toolmaker;  Burkitt, 
Old  Stone  Age;  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  McKern, 
editor,  Readings  in  Physical  Anthropology;  Teilhard  de 
Chardin,  The  Phenomenon  of  Man;  Dart,  Adventures 
With  The  Missing  Link;  Ho  wells,  Evolution  of  the  Genus 
Homo;  Braidwood,  Prehistoric  Men;  Pfeiffer,  The 
Emergence  of  Man;  Pilbeam,  The  Evolution  of  Man;  The 
Ascent  of  Man;  Napier,  The  Roots  of  Mankind;  Van- 
Lawick  Goodall,  In  the  Shadow  of  Man;  Broth  well, 
Digging  up  Bones;  Heizer,  Man's  Discovery  of  His  Past; 
Vance  Goodall,  editor,  The  Quest  for  Man. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 


Other  Courses 


African  Studies,  see  p.  398. 

Computing  Science,  see  p.  399. 

Technology,  Society,  Environment  Studies,  see  p.  410. 

Urban  Studies,  see  p.  412. 

Women's  Studies,  see  p.  413. 
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Types  of  Programs  Available 


The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  two  kinds  of 
programs  leading  to  Major  or  Honours  degrees.  One 
program  emphasizes  fundamental  concepts  in  mathema- 
tics and  leads  to  a  degree  in  Mathematics.  This  program 
gives  a  strong  training  in  pure  mathematics  with  the 
option  of  advanced  courses  in  mathematical  applica- 
tions. The  other  program  is  "career-oriented"  and  leads 
to  a  degree  in  Mathematical  Sciences.  In  this  program  a 
particular  career  stream  is  chosen  and  courses  are 
concentrated  in  this  area.  There  is  flexibility  between  the 
two  programs  so  that  even  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
year  a  student  enrolled  in  one  program  can  change  to 
the  other. 

The  Department  offers  Major  and  Honours  Programs 
(B.A.  and  B.Sc.)  in  the  following  areas  of  specialization: 

Pure  Mathematics 
Computer  Mathematics 
Statistics 

Operations  Research  and  Stochastic  Processes 
Dynamical  Systems 


Placement  in  First- Year  Mathematics  Courses 


Teaching  sections  in  First-year  Mathematics  courses  are 
made  up,  as  far  as  possible,  of  homogeneous  groups  of 
students.  In  order  to  do  this,  all  students  wishing  to  enrol 
in  a  First-year  Mathematics  course  are  given  a  Place- 
ment Test,  held  either  during  the  registration  period  or 
prior  to  it  at  times  to  be  announced. 

Although  all  sections  of  the  same  course  cover  the 
same  syllabus  and  write  a  common  examination,  the 
depth  of  coverage  varies  from  section  to  section  in 
accordance  with  the  ability  of  students  to  profit  from  it. 
Students  who  are  unhappy  with  their  initial  placement 
are  invited  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Department.  A 
second  test  or  new  placement  can  be  arranged  by 
mutual  agreement. 
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Students  for  whom  the  placement  test  reveals  unac- 
ceptable weakness  in  basic  skills  are  required  to  com- 
plete the  pre-calculus  half  course  Mathematics  69.106* 
in  the  First  term  before  taking  First-year  calculus  and/or 
algebra  courses  in  the  Second  term. 

Students  for  whom  the  requirement  of  the  pre-calculus 
course  Mathematics  69.106*  is  waived,  normally  make 
one  of  the  following  selections  of  First-year  Mathematics 
courses: 

(a)  Mathematics  69.102  and  69.112  (Arts,  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Science). 

(b)  Fir$t  term:  Mathematics  69.107*;  Second  term: 
Mathematics  69.127*  (Commerce  and  Economics  or 
other  Arts  or  Social  Sciences). 

(c)  First  term:  Mathematics  69.107*;  Second  term: 
Mathematics  69.117*  (Science  and  Engineering). 

(d)  First  term:  Mathematics  69.107*;  69.117*;  Second 
term:  Mathematics  69.207*;  69.217*  (Arts,  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Science). 

(e)  First  term:  Mathematics  69.107*;  Computing  Sci- 
ence 95.103*  (Science  60.200*);  Second  term: 
Mathematics  69.207*  or  69.257*.  69.117*  (Science). 

Students  who  have  already  mastered  the  material  of  a 
course  without  formally  holding  credit  for  it,  may  apply  to 
write  an  Advanced  Placement  Test  in  order  to  be 
exempted  from  it. 

Note:  Students  enrolling  in  Mathematics  courses  must 
obtain  approval  from  the  Department. 


Mathematics 


The  Major  (B.Sc.  and  B.A.)  programs  emphasize 
methods  and  applications  whereas  the  Honours  (B.Sc. 
and  B.A.)  programs  emphasize  theoretical  aspects  and 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  graduate  studies.  The  main 
areas  of  concentration  are  Algebra,  Analysis,  Topology, 
Applied  Mathematics  (classical  and  modern),  Statistics 
and  Probability. 


Major  Programs:  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 


A  total  of  fifteen  courses  is  required  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  given  below.  All  course  selections  must 
be  approved  by  the  Mathematics  Department.  In  certain 
cases  the  Department  will  permit  a  student  to  replace 
courses  listed  below  by  corresponding  Honours  courses. 

Course  Requirements 

t  Either,  Mathematics  69.102  and  69.112  with  an  aver- 
age of  C-  or  better;  or  Mathematics  69.107*.  69.117*. 
69.207*.  69.217*.  with  an  average  grade  in  69.107* 
and  69.117*  of  B-  or  better;  or  Mathematics  69.107*. 
69.127*.  69.207*.  69.217*  with  an  average  grade  in 
69.107*  and  69.127*  of  B-  or  better. 


2.  Mathematics  69.208*.  69.218*.  69.245*.  69.257*. 

3.  Three  full-course  equivalents  in  Mathematics  selected 
from  the  range  69.304*  to  69.387*.  excluding  69.305* 
and  69.306*. 

With  permission  of  the  Department,  one  or  more  of 
these  courses  may  be  replaced  by  a  course  in  the  70 
series  at  the  Third-year  level  or  a  course  at  the  400 
level,  provided  that  of  the  total  of  three  courses,  not 
more  than  two  are  in  the  same  area. 

4.  For  B.A.  Students: 

Two  courses  numbered  200  or  higher,  chosen  from  any 
departments  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  or  Social  Sciences. 

For  B.Sc.  Students: 

(a)  Two  Science  continuation  courses  chosen  from 
among  those  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics, 
Computing  Science  (except  those  cross-listed  with 
Mathematics),  Geography,  Psychology  and  Technology, 
Society,  Environment.  Acceptable  courses  are  listed  on 
p.  332;  (b)  Two  Arts  or  Social  Science  electives. 

5.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  chosen  from  any 
department,  including  Mathematics,  subject  only  to  the 
restriction  that  of  the  total  of  fifteen  courses,  not  more 
than  seven  may  be  below  the  200  level. 


Combined  Major  Programs:  B.A. 


In  general,  the  Mathematics  requirements  will  be  the  same 
as  those  listed  under  sections  1, 2,  and  3  of  the  B.A.  Major 
program  in  Mathematics  described  above,  except  that  the 
equivalent  of  only  two  full  courses  in  3  will  be  required 
instead  of  three.  All  such  programs  must  be  arranged  in 
consultation  with  the  Mathematics  Department. 


Honours  Programs:  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 


A  total  of  twenty  courses  is  required  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  given  below.  All  course  selections  must  be 
approved  by  the  Mathematics  Department. 

Course  Requirements 

1.  Either  Mathematics  69.102  and  69.1 12  with  an  average 
of  C+  or  better;  or  Mathematics  69.107*.  69.117*. 
69.207*.  69.217*  with  an  average  grade  in  60.107*  and 
69.117*  of  B-  or  better;  or  Mathematics  69.107*. 
69.127*.  69.207*.  69.217*  with  an  average  grade  in 
69.107*  and  69.127*  of  B-  or  better. 

2.  Mathematics  70.200,  70.210, 70.260. 

3.  (a)  Mathematics  70.301*.  70.302*.  70.307*.  70.310. 
70.495*;  (b)  Three  additional  half  courses  in  Mathematics 
prefixed  by  70  and  numbered  300  or  higher;  (c)  Three 
additional  half  courses  in  Mathematics  prefixed  by  70  and 
numbered  400  or  higher. 
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Notes: 

(i)  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  both  Mathematics 
70.301  *  and  70.302*  be  taken  in  the  Third  year. 

(ii)  Mathematics  70.495*  is  the  Honours  Project  in 
Mathematics.  It  consists  of  a  written  report  on  some 
approved  topic  or  topics  in  the  field  of  Mathematics 
together  with  a  short  lecture  on  the  report.  Each  student 
should  commence  work  on  the  project  under  a  faculty 
supervisor  before  June  1  of  the  Third  year.  The  first  draft  of 
this  report  must  be  submitted  to  a  supervisor  by  November 
1,  and  the  final  draft  to  the  Department  by  January  15. 
Students  who  do  not  meet  this  latter  deadline  will  be  given 
the  grade  Abs. 

4.  For  B.A.  Honours  students: 

Two  courses  numbered  200  or  higher  chosen  from  any 
department  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  or  Social  Sciences. 

For  B.Sc.  Honours  Students: 

(a)  Two  Science  Continuation  courses,  chosen  from 
among  those  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics, 
Computing  Science  (except  those  cross-listed  with 
Mathematics),  Geography,  Psychology  and  Technology, 
Society,  Environment.  Acceptable  courses  are  listed  on  p. 
332;  (b)  Two  Arts  or  Social  Science  electives. 

5.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  chosen  from  any 
department,  including  Mathematics,  subject  only  to  the 
restriction  that  of  the  total  of  twenty  courses,  not  more  than 
seven  may  be  below  the  200  level. 


Combined  Honours  Programs:  B.A.  Hons. 


Economics  and  Mathematics 

Cqurse  Requirements 

1.  At  least  seven  courses  in  Economics  to  include 
Economics  43.100,  43.200,  43.210,  one  course  from 
category  3,  (see  Economics  categories,  p.  192),  43.490; 
43.499*  and  one  and  a  half  other  courses  at  the  400  level. 
With  permission  of  the  Department,  43.490  may  be 
replaced  by  43.575.  Economics  43.420*  and  43.421  *  are 
strongly  recommended. 

2.  At  least  seven  courses  in  Mathematics  beyond  the  First 
year  (if  69.102  and  69.1 12  or  their  equivalent  were  taken 
in  First  year)  to  include  Mathematics  70.200,  70.210, 
70.260,  70.301*,  70.302*,  70.350,  one  course  in  the 
70.300  -  400  series  and  one  course  in  the  70.400  series. 

3.  The  comprehensive  examination  in  Economics  must  be 
completed. 

4.  Each  year's  program  must  be  determined  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  two  departments. 

Mathematics  and  Philosophy 

Course  Requirements 

1.  At  least  seven  courses  in  Philosophy:  an  introductory 
course;  32.205,  32.215;  32.250  or  32.380;  32.335;  one  of 


32.210  or  32.330  or  another  Philosophy  course;  one  full 
course  or  the  equivalent  at  the  400  or  500  level. 

2.  At  least  seven  courses  in  Mathematics  beyond  First 
year  (if  69.102  and  69.112  were  taken  in  First  year)  to 
include  Mathematics  70.200,  70.210,  70.260,  70.301*. 
70.302*,  70.310,  one  course  in  the  70.300  -  400  series 
and  one  course  in  the  70.400  series. 

3.  Each  year's  program  must  be  determined  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  two  departments. 

Other  Combined  Programs 

Other  combined  honours  programs  such  as  German  and 
Mathematics,  Geography  and  Mathematics,  are  also 
available.  Please  consult  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
for  full  details. 

Normally,  the  following  will  be  required: 
Mathematics  69.102  and  69.112  (or  their  equivalent), 
70.200,  70.210,  70.260,  two  of  70.301*,  70.302*. 
70.307*,  and  three  other  courses  at  the  300  level  or 
higher,  at  least  one  of  which  is  at  the  400  level. 


Double  Honours  Program:  B.Sc.  Honours 


Mathematics  and  Physics 

Entrance  Criteria 

Successful  completion  of  First  year  with  a  B+  or  better  in 
Mathematics  69.102,  69.112  and  Physics  75.100  or 
permission  of  both  departments. 

Course  Requirements 
First  Year 

(a)  Mathematics  69.102, 69.1 12  or  their  equivalent; 

(b)  Physics  75.100; 

(c)  Chemistry  65. 1 00  or  Biology  61 . 1 00; 

(d)  One  Arts  or  Social  Science  elective. 

Note:  It  is  highly  recommended  that  Computing  Science 
95.103*  (60.200*)  be  taken  in  the  First  year  in  addition  to 
the  above  courses. 

Second  Year 

(a)  Mathematics  70.200,  70.210,  70.260; 

(b)  Physics  75.21 1  *,  75.222*,  75.235*.  75.342*; 

(c)  one  half  Arts  or  Social  Science  elective. 

Third  Year 

(a)  Mathematics  70.301  *,  70.302*,  70.31 0; 

(b)  Physics  75.307*,  75.338*,  75.361  *,  75.362*; 

(c)  Mathematics  70.345*  or  Physics  75.381*;  a  half 
course  in  Mathematics  or  Physics  at  the  300  level; 
Mathematics  70.307*  together  with  Physics  75.388*,  or 
Physics  75.386. 
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Fourth  Year 

(a)  One  Mathematics  course  at  the  400  level  (or  equiva- 
lent); 

(b)  Physics  75.437*.  75.447*,  75.477*,  75.478*; 

(c)  two  half  courses  at  the  300  or  400  level  in  Mathema- 
tics or  Physics; 

(d)  Honours  project  in  Mathematics  or  Physics  (half 
course); 

(e)  one  half  Arts  or  Social  Science  elective. 


Mathematical  Sciences 


These  programs  in  Mathematics  and  Computing  Science 
are  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  careers  in  government,  industry,  management,  sys- 
tems analysis,  and  related  fields  which  employ 
mathematicians. 


Major  Programs:  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 


A  total  of  fifteen  courses,  including  a  minimum  of  eight  in 
Mathematics  and  Computing  Science,  is  required  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  given  below.  Students  may 
select  courses  in  one  of  four  streams:  Computer 
Mathematics,  Statistics,  Operations  Research  and 
Stochastic  Processes,  or  Dynamical  Systems.  All  course 
selections  must  be  approved  by  the  Mathematics  Depart- 
ment. In  certain  cases  the  Department  will  permit  a 
student  to  replace  courses  listed  below  by  corresponding 
Honours  courses. 

Requirements  1,4,5  and  6  are  common  to  all  four  streams. 
Course  Requirements 

1.  Either  Mathematics  69.102  and  69.1 12  with  an  average 
of  C-  or  better;  or  Mathematics  69.107*,  69.117*, 
69.207*,  69.217*  with  an  average  grade  in  Mathematics 
69.107*  and  69.117*  of  B-  or  better;  or  Mathematics 
69.107*.  69.127*,  69.207*,  69.217*  with  an  average 
grade  in  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.127*  of  B-  or 
better. 

Computer  Mathematics 

2.  Mathematics  69.208*.  69.218*,  69.257*. 

3.  Mathematics  69.384*,  69.386*,  70.385*  and  one 
additional  full  course  equivalent  at  the  Third-year  level. 

Note: 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  in  this  stream 
select  their  Computing  Science  courses  from  two  half- 
courses  at  the  100  level  (preferably  95.102*.  95.103*)  and 
Computing  Science  95.201*.  95.202*,  95.302*.  95.304*. 
95.401  *. 

For  Requirements  4,5,6:  see  below. 


Statistics 

2.  (a)  Mathematics  69.257*;  (b)  two  half -courses  selected 
from  Mathematics  69.208*.  69.218*.  69.245*. 

3.  Mathematics  69.350,  69.351  and  one  additional  half- 
course  at  the  Third-year  level. 

For  Requirements  4,5,6:  see  below. 

Operations  Research  and  Stochastic  Processes 

2.  (a)  Mathematic  69.257*;  (b)  two  half-courses  selected 
from  Mathematics  69.208*,  69.218*.  69.245*. 

3.  Mathematics  69.350,  69.381*,  70.356*  and  one  addi- 
tional half -course  at  the  Third-year  level. 

For  Requirements  4,5,6:  see  below. 
Dynamical  Systems 

2.  Mathematics  69.245*,  69.257*  and  one  of  Mathematics 
69.208*.  69.218*. 

3.  Mathematics  69.345*.  two  of  Mathematics  69.304*. 
69.307*.  69.381*  and  the  equivalent  of  an  additional  full 
course  in  Mathematics  at  the  Third-year  level. 

For  Requirements  4,5,6:  see  below. 

4.  (a)  One  full  course  equivalent  at  Second-  or  Third-year 
level  chosen  from  Mathematics  or  Computing  Science; 
(b)  Two  half  courses  from  Computing  Science,  prefixed 
95. 

5.  For  Mathematical  Sciences  Students  in  the  B.A. 
Program: 

Two  courses  numbered  200  or  higher,  chosen  from  any 
departments  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  or  Social  Sciences. 

For  Mathematical  Sciences  Students  in  the  B.Sc.  Prog- 
ram: 

(a)  Two  Science  Continuation  courses  chosen  from 
those  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  Comput- 
ing Science  (except  those  cross-listed  with  Mathemat- 
ics), Geography,  Psychology  and  Technology,  Society, 
Environment.  Acceptable  courses  are  listed  on  p.  332. 
Computing  Science  courses  already  chosen  under  re- 
quirement 4  above  may  be  counted  towards  this  re- 
quirement; (b)  Two  Arts  or  Social  Science  electives. 

6.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  chosen  from  any 
departments,  including  Mathematics,  subject  only  to  the 
restriction  that  of  the  total  of  fifteen  courses,  not  more 
than  seven  may  be  below  the  200  level. 


Combined  Major  Programs  with  Computing  Science 


Mathematical  Sciences  and  Computing  Science 
Course  Requirements 

1.  Either  Mathematics  69.102  and  69.112  with  an  aver- 
age of  C-  or  better;  or  Mathematics  69.107*.  69.117*. 
69.207*.  69.217*  with  an  average  grade  in  Mathematics 
69.107*  and  69.117*  of  B-  or  better;  or  Mathematics 
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69.107*,  69.127*,  69.207*,  69.217*  with  an  average 
grade  in  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.127*  of  B-  or 
better. 

2.  Mathematics  69.208*,  69.218*,  69.257*. 

3.  Mathematics  69.384*.  69.386*,  70.385*  and  one 
additional  full  course  equivalent  at  the  Third-year  level. 

4.  (a)  One  full  course  equivalent  at  Second-  or  Third- 
year  level  chosen  from  Mathematics  or  Computing  Sci- 
ence; (b)  Two  half  courses  from  Computing  Science, 
prefixed  95. 

5.  (a)  Two  full  course  equivalents  in  Computing  Science 
in  addition  to  those  in  4  (b);  (b)  Two  Arts  or  Social 
Science  electives  (numbered  200  or  higher  for  students 
in  a  B.A.  program). 

Note: 

In  satisfying  requirements  4  and  5(a),  two  half  courses 
in  the  95  series  at  the  100  level  (preferably  Computing 
Science  95.102*.  95.103*),  95.201*.  and  three  of 
95.202*.  95.207*.  95.302*.  95.304*.  95.401*  are  re- 
quired. 

6.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  chosen  from  any 
departments,  including  Mathematics,  subject  only  to  the 
restriction  that  of  the  total  of  fifteen  courses,  not  more 
than  seven  may  be  below  the  200  level. 

Computing  Science  and  Integrated  Science  Studies 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  may  follow  a  Com- 
bined Major  program  in  Computing  Science  and  Integ- 
rated Science  Studies  which  allows  more  options  in 
Experimental  Sciences  than  the  Combined  program  with 
Mathematical  Sciences.  In  this  program  students  will 
select  a  three-course  non-Science  sequence  from  Com- 
puting Science.  In  addition,  students  will  be  required  to 
make  up  from  their  electives  an  additional  course  in 
Computing  Science. 


Honours  Programs:  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 


A  total  of  twenty  courses  including  a  minimum  of  twelve 
in  Mathematics  and  Computing  Science  are  required  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  given  below.  Students 
may  select  courses  in  one  of  four  streams:  Computer 
Mathematics,  Statistics,  Operations  Research  and 
Stochastic  Processes,  or  Dynamical  Systems.  All  course 
selections  must  be  approved  by  the  Mathematics  De- 
partment. 

Requirements  1,2,6  and  7  are  common  to  all  streams. 
Course  Requirements 

1.  Either  Mathematics  69.102  and  69.112  with  an  aver- 
age of  C+  or  better;  or  Mathematics  69.107*,  69.117*. 
69.207*.  69.217*  with  an  average  grade  in  69.107*  and 
69.117*.  of  B-  or  better;  or  Mathematics  69.107*. 
69.127*.  69.207*.  69.217*  with  an  average  grade  in 
69.107*  and  69.127*  of  B-  or  better. 


2.  Mathematics  70.200,  70.210,  70.260.  (Mathematics 
70.200  may  be  replaced  by  Mathematics  69.208*  and 
69.309*  in  cases  where  Mathematics  69.107*  was 
taken  in  the  First  year.) 

Computer  Mathematics 

3.  Mathematics  70.301  *,  69.384*,  all  three  of  Mathema- 
tics 69.381*,  69.386*.  70.385*.  or  Mathematics  70.310 
and  one  of  69.381*  or  69.386*;  at  least  one  half  course 
from  70.350,  70.355*.  70.356*;  one  additional  half 
course  from  70.302*  or  above,  including  69.381*  or 
69.386*. 

4.  Mathematics  70.484*,  70.486*.  70.495*.  one  half 
course  from  70.482*.  70.483*.  70.485*.  or  an  approved 
half  course  from  the  70.500  series. 

5.  (a)  One  full  course  equivalent  in  Computing  Science 
prefixed  95,  excluding  Computing  Science  95.101*;  (b) 
One  half  course  selected  from  Computing  Science,  (95 
series)  or  from  Mathematics  (70  series  or  from  69.304*. 
69.381  *,  69.386*). 

Note: 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  recommends  that  stu- 
dents in  this  stream  select  their  Computing  Science 
courses  from  among  Computing  Science  95.102*. 
95.103*.  95.201*.  95.202*.  95.207*.  95.302*.  95.401*. 

For  Requirements  6,7:  See  below. 
Statistics 

3.  Mathematics  70.302*.  70.308*,  70.350,  70.355*. 
70.356*.  69.381  *. 

4.  Mathematics  70.450*.  70.495*.  one  half  course  from 
the  range  70.451  *  to  70.458*.  one  additional  half  course 
in  Mathematics  at  the  400  level  or  above. 

5.  (a)  One  full  course  equivalent  in  Computing  Science 
prefixed  95,  excluding  95.101*;  (b)  One  half  course 
selected  from  Computing  Science,  (95  series)  or  from 
Mathematics  (70  series  or  from  69.384*  or  69.386*). 

For  Requirements  6,7:  See  below. 

Operations  Research  and  Stochastic  Processes 

3.  Mathematics  70.302*,  70.308*,  70.350,  70.356*, 
69.381  *,  69.386*. 

4.  Mathematics  70.458*,  70.495*,  one  half  course  from 
the  range  70.451  *  to  70.457*.  one  additional  half  course 
in  Mathematics  at  the  400  level  or  above. 

5.  (a)  One  full  course  equivalent  in  Computing  Science 
prefixed  95,  excluding  95.101*;  (b)  One  half  course 
selected  from  Computing  Science,  (95  series)  or  from 
Mathematics  (70  series  or  69.384*). 

For  Requirements  6,7:  See  below. 
Dynamical  Systems 

3.  Mathematics  70.302*.  70.307*.  70.308*.  70.345*. 
70.346*.  70.356*.  69.381  *. 
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4.  Mathematics  70.446*.  70.470*.  70.495*.  one  addi- 
tional half  course  in  Mathematics  at  the  400  level  or 
above. 

5.  (a)  One  full  course  equivalent  in  Computing  Science 
prefixed  95,  excluding  95.101*.  (b)  One  half  course 
selected  from  Computing  Science,  (95  series)  or  from 
Mathematics  (70  series  or  from  69.384*  or  69.386*). 

For  Requirements  6,7:  See  below. 

6.  For  B.A.  Honours  Students: 

Two  courses  numbered  200  or  higher  chosen  from  any 
department  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  or  Social  Sciences. 

For  B.  Sc.  Honours  Students: 

(a)  Two  Science  Continuation  courses,  chosen  from 
among  those  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics, 
Computing  Science,  Geography,  Psychology  and 
Technology,  Society,  Environment.  Acceptable  courses 
are  listed  on  p.  332;  (b)  Two  Arts  or  Social  Science 
electives. 

7.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  chosen  from  any 
departments,  including  Mathematics,  subject  only  to  the 
restriction  that  of  the  total  of  twenty  courses,  not  more 
than  seven  may  be  below  the  200  level. 


6.  (a)  Two  full-course  equivalents  in  Computing  Science; 
(b)  Two  Arts  or  Social  Science  electives  (numbered  200 
or  higher  for  students  in  a  B.A.  program). 

Note: 

In  satisfying  requirements  5  and  6(a)  the  courses  Com- 
puting Science  95.102*,  95.103*  are  suggested; 
95.201*  and  three  of  95.202*,  95.207*.  95.302*, 
95.401  *  are  required. 

7.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  chosen  from  any 
departments,  including  Mathematics,  subject  only  to  the 
restriction  that  of  the  total  of  twenty  courses,  not  more 
than  seven  may  be  below  the  200  level. 

Computing  Science  and  Integrated  Science  Studies 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  may  follow  a  Com- 
bined Honours  program  in  Computing  Science  and  In- 
tegrated Science  Studies,  which  allows  more  options  in 
Experimental  Sciences  than  the  Combined  program  with 
Mathematical  Sciences.  In  this  program,  students  will 
select  a  four-course  non-Science  sequence  from  Com- 
puting Science.  In  addition,  students  will  be  required  to 
make  up  from  their  electives  two  additional  courses  in 
Computing  Science. 


Combined  Honours  Programs  with  Computing  Sci- 
ence 


Course  Requirements 

1.  Either  Mathematics  69.102  and  69.112  with  an  aver- 
age of  C+  or  better;  or  Mathematics  69.107*,  69.117*, 
69.207*.  69.217*  with  an  average  grade  in  Mathematics 
69.107*  and  69.117*  of  B-  or  better;  or  Mathematics 
69.107*.  69.127*.  69.207*.  69.217*  with  an  average 
grade  in  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.127*  of  B-  or 
better. 

2.  Mathematics  70.200,  70.210,  70.260  (Mathematics 
70.200  may  be  replaced  by  Mathematics  69.208*  and 
69.309*  in  cases  where  Mathematics  69.107*  was 
taken  in  the  First  year). 

3.  Mathematics  70.301  *,  69.384*;  all  three  of  69.381  *, 
69.386*.  70.385*  or  70.310,  and  one  of  69.381*, 
69.386*;  at  least  one  half  course  from  70.350,  70.355*. 
70.356*;  one  additional  half  course  from  70.302*  or 
higher,  including  69.381  *  or  69.386*. 

4.  Mathematics  70.484*,  70.486*,  70.495*.  one  half 
course  from  70.482*.  70.483*.  70.485*.  or  an  approved 
half  course  from  the  70.500  series. 

5.  (a)  One  full-course  equivalent  in  Computing  Science 
prefixed  95,  excluding  95.101*;  (b)  One  half  course 
selected  from  Computing  Science,  (95  series)  or  from 
Mathematics  (70  series  or  from  69.304*,  69.381*, 
69.386*). 
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Summary  of  Major  Programs 

Three  Year  Pass  Program:  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  (Mathematics) 

[NOTE:  Only  Mathematics  Requirements  are  shown.] 


First 
and 

Second 
Years 

69.107*,  69.117*  (or  69.127*)               OR         69.102  and  69.1 12 
69.207*,  69.217* 

Second 
Year 

69.208*.  69.218*,  69.245*.  69.257* 

Third 
Year 

Three  Mathematics  courses  at  the  Third-year  level 

Summary  of  Honours  Programs 

Four  Year  Honours  Program:  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  (Mathematics) 

[NOTE:  Only  Mathematics  Requirements  are  shown.  ] 


First 
Year 

69.102  and  69.112 

69.107*  and  69.117* 

Second 
Year 

70.200,  70.210,  70.260 

69.207*.  69.217* 

Two  of:  70.200,  70.210,  70.260 

Third 
and 
Fourth 
Years 

70.301*,  70.302*,  70.307*.  70.310 

1 V2  Mathematics  courses  (70  series) 

at  the  300  or  400  level 

1 V2  Mathematics  courses  (70  series) 

at  the  400  level 

70.495*  Honours  Project 

Remaining  courses  from  70.200, 
70.210,  70.260. 

70.301*.  70.302*.  70.307*,  70.310. 

1 V2  Mathematics  courses  (70  series) 

at  the  300  or  400  level 

IV2  Mathematics  courses  (70  series) 

at  the  400  level 

70.495*  Honours  Project 
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rhree  Year  Pass  Program:  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  (Mathematical  Sciences) 

NOTE:  Only  Mathematics  and  Computing  Science  requirements  are  shown.  ] 


Statistics 

Operations  Research 
and  Stochastic 
Processes 

Dynamical 
Systems 

Computer 
Mathematics 

69.102 

OR 

69.107*,  69.117*,  or  69.127* 

69.112 

69.207*,  69.217* 

First 
and 

Second 
Years 


Two  of: 
69.208* 
69.218* 
69.245* 


Third 
Year 


69.350 
69.351 

One  additional 
Mathematics  half 
course  at  the 
Third-year  level. 


Two  of: 
69.208* 
69.218* 
69.245* 


69.245* 
One  of: 
69.208* 
69.218* 


69.350 

69.381* 

70.356* 

One  additional 
Mathematics  half 
course  at  the 
Third-year  level. 


69.345*, 

Two  of: 
69.304* 
69.307* 
69.381  * 

The  equivalent  of 
an  additional  full 
course  in  Mathe- 
matics at  the  Third- 
year  level. 


69.384* 
69.386* 
70.385* 

The  equivalent  of 
an  additional  full 
course  in  Mathe- 
matics at  the  Third- 
year  level. 


The  equivalent  of  one  additional  full  course  at  the  Second-  or  Third-year  level  chosen 
from  Mathematics  and  Computing  Science  (prefixed  "95"). 
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Four  Year  Honours  Program:  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  (Mathematical  Sciences) 

Note:  Only  Mathematics  and  Computing  Science  requirements  are  shown 


Statistics 

Operations  Research 
and  Stochastic 
Processes 

Dynamical  Systems 

Computer 
Mathematics 

First 
and 

Second 
Years 


Third 
Year 


69.102 
69.112 


70.302* 

70.308* 

70.350 

70.355* 

70.356* 

69.381  * 


OR 


69.107*  69.117*  or  69.127' 
69.207*.  69.217* 


70.302* 

70.308* 

70.350 

70.356* 

69.381* 

69.386* 


70.302* 
70.307* 
70.308* 
70.345* 
70.346* 
70.356* 
70.381  * 


70.200         70.210  70.260 

One  full  course  in  Computing  Science 
(prefixed  "95") 

70.301  *,  69.384* 

f  70.310 
69.381*]  and 
69.386*  [  OR  |  one  of 
70.385*J         69.381  * 
169.386* 
At  least  one  half 
course  from  70.350, 
70.355*.  70.356* 
One  half  course 
from  70.302*  or  above 


Fourth 
Year 


70.450* 
One  of 
70.451  *  to 
70.458* 


70.458* 
One  of 
70.450*  to 
70.457* 


70.445* 
70.470* 


The  equivalent  of  one  additional 
half  course  in  Mathematics  at  the 
400  level 


70.484* 
70.486* 

One  half  course  from 
70.482*.  70.483*. 
70.485*  or  an 
approved  half  course 
from  the  70.500 
series 


l 

Honours  Project  70.495* 


The  equivalent  of  one  additional  half  course  at  the 
Third-year  level  or  above  in  Mathematics  (70  series)  from 
those  not  already  included  in  the  major  stream  (Mathematics 
69.304*.  69.381*.  69.384*.  69.386*  may  be  included), 
or  Computing  Science  (95  series). 
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Graduate  Programs:  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D. 


For  requirements  for  graduate  degrees,  see  the 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 


Course  Numbering 


Course  numbers  prefixed  by  70  indicate  courses  in- 
tended primarily  for  Honours  students;  course  numbers 
prefixed  by  71  (with  the  exception  of  Mathematics 
71.461)  indicate  courses  restricted  to  elementary  or  high 
school  teachers  of  mathematics;  all  other  courses  have 
numbers  prefixed  by  69.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  two 
courses  having  the  same  number  but  different  prefixes. 


Courses  Offered 


Mathematics  69.006* 
Functions  and  Relations 

Functions,  conic  sections,  translations  in  the  plane, 
trigonometry. 

Prerequisites:  Grade  12  Mathematics. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  and  Second  terms: 

Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.007* 
Introductory  Calculus 

:  Sequences,  series,  limits  and  continuity,  derivatives, 

|  anti-derivatives  and  their  applications. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.006*  or  equivalent;  may 
be  taken  concurrently  with  the  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

j  Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  and  Second  terms: 
Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.102 
Calculus 

Functions,  limits,  derivatives,  differentiation  and  applica- 
tions, the  definite  integral,  special  functions,  techniques 
of  integration  (including  partial  fractions),  parametric 
equations,  improper  integrals,  I'Hopital's  rules,  se- 
quences and  series,  Taylor's  formula  and  series,  diffe- 
rential equations.  This  course  is  intended  for  students 

I  who  wish  to  Major  or  to  enter  an  Honours  program  in 

J  Mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Mathematics:  Functions  and  Cal- 

|  cuius,  and  either  a  satisfactory  performance  in  the 
relevant  placement  test  or  Mathematics  69.106*.  This 

I  course  must  be  taken  concurrently  with  Mathematics 

169.112. 

\  Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  69.107*. 

69.127*.  69.131*.  69.207*  and  Architecture  79.101*. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour 
[  tutorial. 


Mathematics  69.106* 
Pre-Calculus  Mathematics 

Elementary  algebra  and  mathematical  logic,  exponent 
rules  and  logarithms,  substitution  rules  and  the  concept 
of  function,  extensive  discussion  of  linear  and  quadratic 
functions,  graphs  of  polynomials  and  simple  rational 
functions,  factor  theorem,  the  circle,  trigonometric  func- 
tions. 

Prerequisites:  Grade  13  (Functions). 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  and  Second  terms: 

Lectures  two  hours  a  week  and  two  hours  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.107* 
Elementary  Calculus  I 

Functions,  limits,  derivatives,  differentiation  and  applica- 
tions, special  functions,  the  definite  and  indefinite  integ- 
ral and  techniques  of  integration. 
Prerequisites:  Grade  13  Functions  and  Calculus  and 
either  a  satisfactory  performance  in  the  relevant  place- 
ment test  or  Mathematics  69.106*. 
Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  69.102. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  and  Second  terms: 
Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  two  hours  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.112 
Algebra 

Fields,  complex  numbers,  vector  algebra  and  geometry 
in  2  and  3  dimensions,  matrix  algebra,  linear  depen- 
dence, bases,  linear  transformations,  bilinear  and  quad- 
ratic forms,  inner  products,  eigenvalues,  principal  axis 
theorem.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  wish 
to  Major  or  enter  an  Honours  program  in  Mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Mathematics:  Functions  and  Cal- 
culus and  either  a  satisfactory  performance  in  the  relev- 
ant placement  test  or  Mathematics  69.106*.  This  course 
must  be  taken  concurrently  with  Mathematics  69.102. 
Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  69.117*. 
69.127*,  69.132*,  69.217*  and  Architecture  79.201*. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour 
tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.117* 
Elementary  Algebra 

Complex  numbers,  vector  algebra  and  geometry  in  two 
and  three  dimensions,  matrix  algebra. 
Prerequisites:  Grade  13  Functions  and  Calculus  and 
either  a  satisfactory  performance  in  the  relevant  place- 
ment test  or  Mathematics  69.106*. 
Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  69.112, 
69.127*. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  and  Second  terms: 
Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  tutorial  two  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics  69.127* 

Topics  in  Calculus  and  Algebra 

Vector  algebra  and  geometry  in  two  and  three  dimen- 
sions, matrix  algebra.  Partial  differentiation,  elementary 
differential  equations. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.107*  (may  be  taken  con- 
currently). 
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Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  69.112, 
69.117*. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  and  Second  terms: 
Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  tutorial  two  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics  69.131* 
Excursions  into  Mathematics  I 

Offered  in  the  School  of  Architecture  as  Architecture 
79.101*. 

Mathematics  69.132* 
Excursions  into  Mathematics  II 

Offered  in  the  School  of  Architecture  as  Architecture 
79.201*. 

Mathematics  69.141* 
Gambling  I 

History  of  gambling.  Blackjack,  craps,  poker,  horserac- 
ing,  roulette,  backgammon,  bookmaking  and  stock  mar- 
ket. Detection  of  methods  of  cheating.  Intended  primarily 
for  students  not  majoring  in  Mathematics. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.142* 
Gambling  II 

A  deeper  mathematical  investigation  into  some  of  the 
topics  covered  in  Mathematics  69.141*,  plus  the  topics 
of  game  theory  and  gamblers'  ruin  formulas.  Statistical 
methods  for  detecting  cheating.  Some  discussion  also  of 
the  psychology  and  sociology  of  gambling.  Intended 
primarily  for  students  not  majoring  in  Mathematics. 
Prerequisites:  Grade  13  Mathematics  (or  equivalent)  and 
Mathematics  69.141*. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.201 
Intermediate  Calculus 

Differential  calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables, 
multiple  integration,  elements  of  infinite  series,  complex 
numbers,  differential  equations.  Intended  for  non- 
Science  students. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.117*  or  69.127*  (may  be 

taken  concurrently)  and  69.107*. 

Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  69.202, 

69.203,  69.207*.  69.208*,  70.200. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour 

tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.202 
Intermediate  Mathematics 

Partial  differentiation,  infinite  series,  multiple  integration, 
differential  equations,  Fourier  series,  introduction  to  mat- 
rix and  eigenvalue  problems.  Intended  for  Science  stu- 
dents. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.107*.  and  69.117*  or 
69.127*. 

Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  69.201 , 

69.203.  69.207*.  69.208*.  70.200. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour 

tutorial. 


Mathematics  69.203 
Intermediate  Mathematics 

Vectors,  functions  of  two  variables,  sequences  and 
series,  elementary  complex  variable;  ordinary  differential 
equations.  Intended  for  Science  students. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  69.107*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  69.201, 
69.202,  69.207*,  69.208*,  70.200. 

Mathematics  69.207* 
Elementary  Calculus  II 

Further  techniques  of  integration,  improper  integral, 
polar  coordinates,  parametric  equations,  indeterminate 
forms,  sequences  and  series,  Taylor's  formula  and 
series,  first  order  and  linear  differential  equations. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  69.107*. 
Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  69.102, 

69.201,  69.202,  69.203. 

Day  division,  First  term  and  Evening  division,  Second 
term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.208* 
Intermediate  Calculus 

Partial  differentiation,  chain  rule,  gradient,  line  and  mul- 
tiple integrals  with  applications,  transformations,  implicit 
and  inverse  function  theorems. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.102,  or  69.107*  and 
69.117*  and  69.207*. 

Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  69.201. 

69.202,  69.203,  70.200. 

Day  division,  First  term  and  Evening  division,  Second 
term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.217* 
Linear  Algebra 

n-dimensional  vector  spaces,  linear  dependence  and 
bases,  linear  transformations  and  matrices,  bilinear  and 
quadratic  forms,  inner  products,  eigenvalues,  principal 
axis  theorem. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  69.117*. 
Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  69.112. 
Day  division,  First  term  and  Evening  division,  Second 
term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.218* 
Introductory  Abstract  Algebra 

Sets  and  relations,  number  theory,  group  theory,  ring 
theory,  cardinal  numbers. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.112  or  69.217*. 
Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  70.210. 
Day  division,  First  term  and  Evening  division,  Second 
term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.245* 
Dynamical  Systems  I 

Introduction  to  one  and  two-dimensional  Newtonian 
mechanics  of  a  particle.  Conservation  laws.  Simple 
harmonic  motion  and  other  solvable  problems  in  rec- 
tilinear motion.  Central  forces  and  general  particle  mo- 
tion in  a  plane.  Difference  equations  and  applications  to 
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biological  systems.  Application  of  differential  equations 
to  population  problems.  Linear  programming  with  appli- 
cations. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.102  and  69.112  (or 
69.117*  and  69.207*). 

Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  70.260. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  Second  term:  Lectures  three 
hours  a  week  and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.250 

Introduction  to  Statistical  Analysis 

Frequency  distributions;  moments;  measures  of  central 
tendency,  dispersion,  skewness;  probability;  distributions 
(binomial,  Poisson,  normal,  z,  t,  F,  x2);  statistical  infer- 
ence, confidence  intervals;  experimental  designs  (ran- 
domized block,  Latin  square);  enumeration  statistics; 
least  squares  analysis,  introduction  to  correlation  and 
regression  analysis;  non-parametric  tests.  (BASIC  prog- 
ramming.) Intended  for  non-Mathematics  students. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  69.007*. 
Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  69.257*, 
69.258*,  70.260,  Economics  43.220,  Geography 
45.201*,  Psychology  49.205*,  49.305. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.257* 
Introduction  to  Statistics 

Data  analysis;  introduction  to  probability  theory;  some 
standard  discrete  and  continuous  distributions  such  as 
the  binomial,  Poisson,  hypergeometric,  normal,  t,  and 
chi-square;  their  application  to  interval  estimation  and 
significance  testing;  simple  linear  regression  and  correla- 
tion, contingency  tables;  testing  for  goodness-of-fit. 
Computational  aspects  of  statistics.  (Instruction  in  a 
computer  language  is  provided  for  students  who  do  not 
have  computer  training.) 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*  or  their 
equivalent.  May  be  taken  concurrently. 
Precludes  additional  credits  for:  Mathematics  69.250, 
69.258*.  Economics  43.220,  Geography  45.201*, 
Psychology  49.205*,  49.305. 

Evening  division,  First  term  and  Day  division,  Second 
term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.258* 

Introduction  to  Statistical  Methods 

Descriptive  methods  of  distributions;  Introduction  to 
probability  theory  and  applications;  discrete  and  continu- 
ous probability  distributions;  point  and  interval- 
estimation;  testing  of  hypotheses;  enumeration  statistics 
and  goodness-of-fit  tests;  simple  linear  regression  and 
correlation  analysis.  Use  of  computer.  (BASIC  or  FOR- 
TRAN Programming.) 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*  or  their 
equivalent. 

Precludes  additional  credits  for:  Mathematics  69.250, 
69.257*,  Economics  43.220,  Geography  45.201*, 
Psychology  49.205*,  49.305. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 


Mathematics  69.304* 
Boundary  Value  Problems 

Differential  equations;  solution  in  series;  the  formulation 
of  boundary  value  problems  in  mechanics,  heat  conduc- 
tion, etc.;  the  method  of  separation  of  variables;  eigen- 
functions  and  eigenvalues;  Fourier  series;  Bessel  and 
Legendre  functions  and  applications;  Laplace  trans- 
forms. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  69.201,  69.202,  69.203,  or 
69.208*. 

Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  69.306*. 
Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week  and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.305* 

Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable 

Analytic  functions,  contour  integration,  residues,  confor- 

mal  transformations,  Laplace  transforms.  Intended  for 

Engineering  students. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  69.201. 

Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  69.307*, 

70.307*. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.306* 
Mathematical  Methods  I 

Series  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations,  solution 
of  partial  differential  equations  of  mathematical  physics, 
special  functions,  Fourier  analysis,  boundary  value  prob- 
lems. Intended  for  Engineering  students. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  69.201. 
Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  69.304*, 
70.308*. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.307* 

Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable 

Analytic  functions,  contour  integration,  residue  calculus, 
conformal  mapping.  Intended  for  non-Engineering  stu- 
dents. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  69.201,  69.202,  69.203  or 
69.208*. 

Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  69.305*, 
70.307*. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.309* 
Topics  in  Analysis 

The  real  number  system,  sequences  and  series,  func- 
tions of  a  single  real  variable,  derivatives,  the  definite 
integral,  uniform  convergence. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  69.201,  69.202,  69.203  or 
69.208*. 

Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  70.200. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 
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Mathematics  69.310 
Applied  Algebra 

Similarity  of  matrices,  Jordan  form,  spectral  decomposi- 
tion, Markov  chains,  systems  of  differential  and  differ- 
ence equations,  quadratic  forms,  symmetric  operators, 
Rayleigh-Ritz  principle.  Generalized  inverse  and  applica- 
tions to  statistics;  least-squares  with  applications  to 
Fourier  series;  factorizations  over  classical  number  sys- 
tems; finite  field  extensions  with  applications  including 
Latin  squares,  error  correcting  codes;  Boolean  rings  with 
applications  to  logic  and  switching  circuits. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.217*  and  69.218*  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  70.210  or 
70.310. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour 
tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.325* 

Euclidean  Geometry  and  its  Groups 

Transformations  of  the  Euclidean  plane  (isometries, 
similarities);  solutions  of  geometric  problems  using  these 
transformations;  groups  of  symmetries  of  finite  plane 
figures,  frieze  patterns,  and  regular  polyhedra;  inversion 
and  the  extension  to  the  inversive  plane;  problems 
solved  using  inversion;  orthogonal  circles  and  pencils  of 
coaxial  circles. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  69.218*. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Mathematics  69.326* 
Plane  Projective  Geometry 

Axioms  of  desarguesian  geometry,  principle  of  duality; 
projectivities,  perspectivities,  and  the  fundamental 
theorem;  collineations  (homologies  and  elations);  corre- 
lations (polarities  and  conies);  algebraic  model;  introduc- 
tion to  finite  projective  planes. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  69.218*. 
Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  70.326*. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.335* 

Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Numbers 

Euclidean  algorithm,  unique  factorization  theorem,  linear 
diophantine  equations,  congruences,  Fermat  and  Wilson 
theorems,  primitive  roots,  quadratic  residues,  arithmetic 
functions,  sums  of  squares,  Pell's  equation,  rational 
approximation  to  real  numbers. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  69.218*. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.345* 
Dynamical  Systems  II 

System  of  particles,  collision  problems;  general  equa- 
tions and  applications.  Lagrange's  equations,  small  osci- 
lation  theory.  Rotating  coordinate  systems,  applications 
to  motion  near  the  earth.  Motion  of  tops,  gyrocompass. 
Introduction  to  stability  theory  with  ecological  and  other 
applications. 


Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.  208*  and  69.245*. 
Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  70.345*. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.350 
Statistical  Theory 

Discrete  and  continuous  distributions:  moment  generat- 
ing functions,  marginal  and  conditional  distributions, 
transformation  theory,  limiting  distributions;  point  and 
interval  estimation,  hypothesis  testing,  chi-square  tests 
with  enumeration  data;  linear  models. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.208*  (or  69.201,  or 
69.202  or  69.203)  and  one  of  69.250,  69.257*.  69.258*, 
Economics  43.220  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  70.350. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour 
tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.351 
Statistical  Methods 

Statistical  preliminaries;  simple  and  multiple  regression 
techniques;  correlation  analysis;  design  of  experiments 
including  the  completely  randomized,  randomized  block, 
Latin  square  designs;  factorial  treatment  structures;  the 
analysis  of  covariance;  non-parametric  methods,  related 
topics. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.257*  or  69.258*  or  an 
introductory  statistics  course,  together  with  Mathematics 
69.107*  and  69.117*. 

Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  70.355*. 
Psychology  49.305. 

Evening  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one 
hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.381  * 
Optimization 

Mathematical  foundations  of  model  building.  Classical 
optimization.  Unconstrained  problems.  Linear  program- 
ming, network  flow  problems,  nonlinear  programming. 
Integer  programming. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.208*  (or  69.201), 
69.217*  and  Computing  Science  95.103*  (60.200*). 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  laboratory. 

Mathematics  69.384* 
Information  Structures 

Introduction  to  discrete  structures;  graphs  and  digraphs; 
trees,  forests,  binary  trees,  and  their  applications;  com- 
puter representations  of  structures;  pushdown  stores, 
lists,  and  list  structures;  list  processing;  sorting  and 
searching  techniques;  storage  or  arrays  and  sparse 
matrices;  storage  allocation  at  execution  time;  digraphs 
of  programs:  (Also  listed  as  Computing  Science 
95.384*.) 

Prerequisites:  A  Mathematics  course  numbered  200  or 
higher,  and  one  of  Computing  Science  95.201*, 
95.204*,  95.207*.  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 
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Mathematics  69.386* 
Numerical  Analysis 

Elementary  discussion  of  error,  polynomial  interpolation, 
quadrature,  linear  systems  of  equations  and  matrix  in- 
version, non-linear  equations,  difference  equations  and 
ordinary  differential  equations.  (Also  listed  as  Computing 
Science  95.386*.) 

Prerequisites:  Computing  Science  95.103*  (60.200*), 
Mathematics  69.102  and  69.112,  or  69.207*  and 
69.217*,  or  69.201  or  69.202  or  69.203. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.387* 
Mathematical  Software 

Incorporation  of  basic  numerical  methods  into  efficient, 
reliable  software.  The  course  includes  examination  of 
existing  software  systems,  e.g.,  linear  systems,  non- 
linear systems,  optimization,  or  differential  equations. 
(Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.387*.) 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  69.386*  or  Computing  Sci- 
ence 95.366*. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  69.397* 
Directed  Studies 

Available  only  to  students  whose  program  requires  a 
half  course  equivalent  not  offered  by  the  Mathematics 
Department. 

■  Mathematics  Courses  for  Honours  Students 

Mathematics  70.200 
Calculus 

Real  numbers,  sequences,  infinite  series  of  real  or 
complex  constants,  limits  and  continuity,  functions  of 
several  variables,  definite,  multiple,  line  integrals,  infinite 
series  of  functions. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.102  or  69.207*,  (69.207* 
may  be  taken  concurrently  with  permission  of  the  De- 
partment). 

Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  69.201, 

69.202,  69.203,  69.208*.  69.309*. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour 

tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.210 
Algebra 

Set  theory,  algebraic  systems,  vector  spaces,  inner 
product  spaces,  linear  transformations,  determinants, 
quadratic  forms,  selected  applications. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.112  or  69.217*.  (69.217* 
may  be  taken  concurrently  with  permission  of  the  De- 
partment). 

Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  69.218*. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour 
tutorial. 


Mathematics  70.260 

Introduction  to  the  Applications  of  Mathematics 

Mathematical  foundations  of  model  building,  models, 
differential  models  and  introduction  to  the  mathematical 
foundations  of  classical  mechanics,  discrete  probability 
models,  linear  statistical  models,  some  standard  proba- 
bility distributions,  statistical  decisions  and  tests  of 
hypothesis.  Applications  in  a  variety  of  fields. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.102  and  69.112  or 
69.207*  and  69.217*. 

Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  69.245*. 
69.250,  69.257*.  69.258*.  Economics  43.220,  Psychol- 
ogy 49.205*.  49.305 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour 
tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.297* 
Directed  Studies 

Available  only  to  students  whose  program  requires  a 
half  course  equivalent  not  offered  by  the  Mathematics 
Department. 

Mathematics  70.301  * 
Real  Analysis  I 

Metric  spaces;  limits,  continuity,  open  and  closed  sets, 
connectedness,  bounded  and  compact  sets,  complete 
spaces.  Riemann  integration,  improper  integrals.  Some 
famous  theorems  of  analysis,  e.g.,  Weierstrass'  approx- 
imation theorem,  Picard's  theorem  and  Arzela's 
theorem. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.200  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.302* 
Real  Analysis  II 

Convergence  and  uniform  convergence  of  sequences  of 
functions.  Introduction  to  Lebesgue  integration  and 
Fourier  series. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.200  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.307* 

Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable 

Analytic  functions,  contour  integration,  residue  calculus, 
conformal  mapping. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.200,  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Precludes  additional  credits  for  Mathematics  69.305*, 
69.307*. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.308* 

Theory  of  Ordinary  Differential  Equations 

Linear  differential  equations,  systems  of  linear  first  order 
equations,  adjoints  and  integrating  factors,  the  Cauchy 
problem,  analytic  differential  equations,  existence  theory, 
regular  singular  point  theory,  Sturm-Liouville  theory. 
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Prerequisites:  Mathematics  70.302*.  May  be  taken  con- 
currently. 

Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  69.306*. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.310 
Modern  Algebra 

Graphs,  groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  fields;  polyno- 
mial domains  and  linear  algebra  with  applications  to 
enumeration  problems,  optimization  of  combinatorial 
problems,  coding  theory. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  70.210  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  69.310, 
70.385. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour 
tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.326* 

Foundations  of  Projective  Geometry 

Definition  of  a  general  projective  plane  and  immediate 
consequences;  finite  planes  (combinatorial  results,  sub- 
planes,  incidence  matrices),  and  planar  ternary  rings; 
collineations,  role  of  Desargues'  configuration,  examples 
of  types  of  planes. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.210. 
Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  69.326*. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.336* 
Elements  of  Set  Theory 

Informal  treatment  of  the  axioms  of  set  theory.  De- 
velopment of  the  systems  of  natural  numbers,  integers, 
rational  numbers,  and  real  numbers  using  both  Dede- 
kind  sections  and  Cauchy  sequences  based  on  Peano's 
axioms.  The  axiom  of  choice,  Zorn's  lemma,  well  -order- 
ing. The  Schroder-Bernstein  theorem,  cardinal  numbers, 
ordinal  numbers,  transfinite  induction,  cardinal  and  ordi- 
nal arithmetics. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.210  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.345* 
Dynamical  Systems  II 

Dynamics  of  particle  systems;  linear  and  angular 
momentum;  conservation  laws;  collisions.  Kinematics  of 
a  rigid  body;  moments  and  products  of  inertia;  angular 
momentum;  two  dimensional  rigid  body  motion.  Moving 
axes.  Generalized  coordinates;  Lagrange's  equations; 
Hamilton's  equations.  Hamilton's  principle.  Introduction 
to  the  Hamilton-Jacobi  theory  and  to  the  concepts  of 
Integral  Invariants  and  local  stability. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  70.200  and  70.260. 
Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  69.345*. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 


Mathematics  70.346* 
Dynamical  Systems  III 

Basic  concepts  of  dynamical  systems.  Stability  applica- 
tion to  environmental,  sociological  and  physical  prob- 
lems. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  70.200  and  70.260. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 

and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.350 
Mathematical  Statistics 

Random  variables .  and  moment  generating  functions; 
concepts  of  conditioning  and  correlation;  laws  of  large 
numbers,  central  limit  theorem;  multivariate  normal  dis- 
tribution; distributions  of  functions  of  random  variables, 
sampling  distributions,  order  statistics,  empirical  distribu- 
tion functions,  Monte  Carlo  methods,  elements  of  deci- 
sion theory,  point  estimation,  interval  estimation,  tests  of 
hypotheses;  robustness,  nonparametric  methods. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  70.200,  70.210  and  70.260, 
or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  69.350. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour 
tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.355* 

Analysis  of  Variance  Techniques 

Linear  statistical  models  and  the  method  of  least 
squares.  Role  of  randomization  in  experimental  designs. 
Theory  and  analysis  of  the  completely  randomized, 
randomized  block  and  Latin  square  designs;  subsampl- 
ing  designs  and  relative  efficiency  comparisons,  orthog- 
onal contrasts  and  multiple  comparison  techniques.  Fac- 
torial experiments,  split  plot  designs. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.217*,  69.350  or  70.350 
(which  may  be  taken  concurrently)  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  69.351. 
Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week  and  one  hour 
tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.356* 

Introduction  to  Stochastic  Processes 

Recurrent  events,  Markov  chains,  Poisson  processes, 
elements  of  Brownian  motion  and  Kolmogorov-Chapman 
equations. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  70.200  and  70.260,  or  per- 
mission of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.385* 

Discrete  Structures  and  Applications 

Algebraic  structures;  lattices,  Boolean  algebra;  elements 
of  the  theory  of  directed  and  undirected  graphs;  com- 
binatorics; Polya  theory  of  enumeration,  languages  over 
an  alphabet,  switching  circuits,  optimization  and  com- 
plete design,  algebraic  codes,  flow  charts,  connectivity, 
minimal  paths.  (Also  listed  as  Computing  Science 
95.385*.) 
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Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.218*  or  70.210. 
Precludes  additional  credit  for  Mathematics  70.310. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

■  A  selection  of  courses  in  the  400  series  will  be 
offered. 

Mathematics  70.401  * 
Vector  Calculus 

Linear  transformations,  multiple  integrals,  differential 
forms,  vector  functions  and  fields,  vector  calculus,  appli- 
cations. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.301*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Mathematics  70.403* 
Functional  Analysis 

Metric  spaces,  Baire's  Category  theorem,  contraction 
mappings  and  applications;  Banach  spaces,  subspaces 
and  product  spaces;  continuous  linear  functionals,  the 
dual  space;  Banach  spaces  of  continuous  functions, 
Stone-Weierstrass  theorem,  equicontinuity  and  Ascoli's 
theorem;  Banach  spaces  of  bounded  linear  operators, 
uniform  boundedness,  open  mapping,  bounded  inverse 
and  closed  graph  theorems. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  70.301*  and  70.302*  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.407* 
Measure  Theory 

Measure  theory  and  integration  of  real-valued  functions. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.302*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.41 5* 
Rings  and  Modules 

Fundamental  concepts  in  rings  and  modules,  structure 
theorems,  applications. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.310  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.416* 
Group  Theory 

Fundamental  principles  as  applied  to  abelian,  nilpotent, 
solvable,  free,  and  finite  groups;  representations. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.310  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.417* 
Commutative  Algebra 

Fields,  including  algebraic  and  transcendental  exten- 
sions, Galois  theory,  valuation  theory;  Noetherian  com- 


mutative rings,  including  Noether  decomposition  theorem 
and  localization. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.310  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Mathematics  70.418* 

Homological  Algebra  and  Category  Theory 

Axioms  of  set  theory;  categories,  functors,  natural  trans- 
formations; free,  projective,  injective  and  flat  modules; 
tensor  products  and  homology  functors,  derived 
functors;  dimension  theory. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.310  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Mathematics  70.425* 
Introduction  to  General  Topology 

Topological  spaces,  maps,  subspaces,  product  and  iden- 
tification topologies,  separation  axioms,  compactness, 
connectedness. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.301*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.426* 

Introduction  to  Algebraic  Topology 

An  introduction  into  homotopy  theory.  Topics  include  the 
fundamental  group,  covering  spaces  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  two-dimensional  manifolds. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  70.310  and  70.425*  or  per- 
mission of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.427* 
Foundations  of  Geometry 

A  study  of  at  least  one  modern  axiom  system  of 
Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  geometry,  embedding  of 
hyperbolic  and  Euclidean  geometries  in  the  projective 
plane,  groups  of  motions,  models  of  non-Euclidean 
geometry. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.310  (may  be  taken  concur- 
rently) or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Mathematics  70.428* 

Introduction  to  Differential  Topology 

A  study  of  differentiate  manifolds,  dealing  with  topics 
such  as  smooth  mappings,  transversality,  intersection 
theory,  vector  fields  on  manifolds,  differential  forms, 
integration  on  manifolds,  de  Rham  cohomology, 
Riemannian  manifolds. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.425*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Mathematics  70.435* 
Analytic  Number  Theory 

Dirichlet  series,  characters,  Zeta-functions,  prime 
number  theorem,  Dirichlet's  theorem  on  primes  in  arith- 
metic progressions,  binary  quadratic  forms. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.307*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 
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Mathematics  70.436* 
Algebraic  Number  Theory 

Algebraic  number  fields,  bases,  algebraic  integers,  integ- 
ral bases,  arithmetic  in  algebraic  number  fields,  ideal 
theory,  class  number. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.310  (may  be  taken  concur- 
rently) or  permission  of  the  Department. 

Mathematics  70.445* 
Analytical  Dynamics 

Dynamics  of  a  rigid  body  in  three  dimensions.  Euler 
angles.  Inertia  tensor.  Euler's  equations  of  motion. 
Hamilton's  equations.  Canonical  transformation. 
Hamilton-Jacobi  theory.  Theory  of  small  oscillations. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.345*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.446* 
Hydrodynamics  and  Elasticity 

Properties  of  Cartesian  Tensors;  fundamental  laws;  mo- 
tion of  fluids  (perfect  and  viscous);  elastic  materials. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  70.307*,  70.345*  and 
70.346*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.447* 

Tensor  Analysis  and  Relativity  Theory 

Development  of  tensor  analysis,  application  to  Rieman- 
nian  spaces  and  relativity  theory. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  70.345*  and  70.346*  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 

Mathematics  70.450* 
Parametric  Estimation 

Preliminaries  on  probability  theory;  exact  and  asymptotic 
sampling  distributions;  unbiasedness,  consistency,  effi- 
ciency, sufficiency,  and  completeness;  properties  of 
maximum  likelihood  estimators;  least  squares  estimation 
of  location  and  scale  parameters  based  on  order  statis- 
tics and  sample  quantiles;  Best  Asymptotically  Normal 
(BAN)  estimators. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.350  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.451  * 
Probability  Theory 

Introduction  to  probability,  characteristic  functions,  prob- 
ability distributions,  limit  theorems. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.350  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 


Mathematics  70.452* 

Sampling:  Theory  and  Methods  I 

Basic  concepts  in  sampling  from  finite  populations;  sim- 
ple random  sampling;  stratified  sampling;  choice  of 
sampling  unit;  cluster  and  systematic  sampling;  introduc- 
tion to  multistage  sampling;  ratio  estimation;  sampling 
with  unequal  probabilities  and  with  replacement;  repli- 
cated sampling;  related  topics. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.350  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.  453* 
Regression  Analysis 

Discussion  of  notions  of  statistical  relationship;  simple 
linear  regression  including  estimation,  tests  of  hypo- 
theses, transformation  and  some  applications;  multiple 
linear  regression  including  polynomial  regression,  ortho- 
gonal functions,  harmonic  analysis  and  multiple  and 
partial  correlation;  selected  topics  in  non-linear  regres- 
sion, discriminant  analysis  and  stepwise  regression. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.350  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.456* 
Non-Parametric  Methods  I 

Order  statistics;  rank  statistics;  permutations;  uniform 
distribution  over  the  space  of  permutations;  distribution 
of  linear  rank  statistics;  approximate  normality  of  linear 
rank  statistics;  hypothesis  of  randomness;  stochastic 
ordering;  Wilcoxon  test,  median  tests,  Van  Der  Waerdan 
test,  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  test;  hypothesis  of  symmetry 
and  random  blocks;  hypothesis  of  independence;  treat- 
ment of  ties;  power  and  efficiency  of  rank  tests. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.350  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.457* 
Testing  of  Hypotheses 

Confidence  interval,  fiducial  interval,  Bayesian  interval, 
most  powerful  test,  uniformly  most  powerful  test,  power 
function,  minimal  sufficiency,  complete  statistic,  similar 
regions,  unbiased  test,  likelihood  ratio  test. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.450*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.458* 
Stochastic  Models 

Markov  chains,  fields  and  processes,  Analytical 
methods,  simulation  and  approximation  methods,  infer- 
ence and  decision  problems.  Stochastic  models  arising 
in  the  physical,  biological,  social  information,  manage- 
ment and  systems  science. 
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Prerequisites:  Mathematics  70.350  and  70.356*  or  per- 
mission of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.470* 

Partial  Differential  Equations 

First  order  linear,  quasi-linear,  and  nonlinear  equations; 
second  order  equations  in  two  and  more  variables; 
systems  of  equations;  the  wave  equation;  Laplace  and 
Poisson  equations;  Dirichlet  and  Neumann  problems; 
Green's  functions. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  70.308*  and  one  of  70.302* 
or  70.307*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.471  * 

Partial  Differential  Equations 

Theory  of  distributions,  initial-value  problems  based  on 
2-dimensions  wave  equations,  Laplace  transform, 
Fourier  integral  transform,  diffusion  problems,  Helmholtz 
equation  with  application  to  boundary  and  initial-value 
problems  in  cylindrical  and  spherical  coordinates. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  70.308*  and  one  of  70.302* 
or  70.307*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.472* 
Integral  Transforms 

Laplace,  Fourier,  Hankel  and  Mellin  transforms,  selec- 
tion of  a  suitable  transform  for  a  given  partial  differential 
equation  boundary  value  problem.  Operational  proper- 
ties of  transforms.  Inversion  theorems.  Approximate 
evaluation  of  inversion  integrals  for  small  and  large 
values  of  parameter.  Application  to  the  solution  of  integ- 
ral equations. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.307*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.473* 

Qualitative  Theory  of  Ordinary  Differential  Equations 

Ordinary  differential  equations:  existence-uniqueness 
theorems,  vector  formulation  for  systems;  stability 
theory,  Lyapunov  theorems,  perturbation  theorems  and 
structural  stability;  Poincare-Bendixon  theory. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  70.301*.  70.308*. 

Mathematics  70.476* 
Special  Functions 

Gamma,  Hypergeometric,  Bessel  and  Legendre  func- 
tions. Introduction  to  asymptotic  methods. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.307*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 


Mathematics  70.482* 

Introduction  to  Mathematical  Logic 

Symbolic  logic,  propositional  and  predicate  calculi,  set 
theory  and  model  theory,  completeness. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.210  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Mathematics  70.483* 
Topics  in  Applied  Logic 

Recursive  functions  and  computability,  algorithms, 
Church's  thesis,  Turing  machines,  computational  logic. 
(Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.483*.) 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.210  or  70.385*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.484* 

Design  and  Analysis  of  Algorithms 

Description:  design  techniques:  divide  and  conquer, 
backtracking,  dynamic  programming,  search  methods. 
Algorithms  for  graph  problems,  optimization  problems, 
algebraic  problems.  Lower  bounds  and  the  P-NP  ques- 
tion. (Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.484*.) 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  69.384*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.485* 
Theory  of  Automata 

Algebraic  structure  of  sequential  machines,  decomposi- 
tion of  machines;  finite  automata,  formal  languages; 
complexity.  (Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.485*.) 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.210  or  70.385*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.486* 
Numerical  Analysis 

Study  of  matrix  inversion  techniques;  techniques  of 
finding  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors,  solution  of  sys- 
tems of  linear  equations;  direct  and  indirect  methods, 
their  comparison  and  error  analysis;  applications  in  op- 
timization and  other  areas. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Mathematics  70.487* 
Game  Theory 

Two-person  zero-sum  games;  infinite  games;  multistage 
games;  differential  games;  utility  theory;  two-person 
general-sum  games;  bargaining  problem;  n-person 
games;  games  with  a  continuum  of  players. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.301*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 
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Mathematics  70.495* 
Honours  Project 

Consists  of  a  written  report  on  some  approved  topic  or 
topics  in  the  field  of  mathematics,  together  with  a  short 
lecture  on  the  report. 

Prerequisite:  Honours  Mathematics  students  only. 

Mathematics  70.496* 
Directed  Studies 

Prerequisite:  Honours  Mathematics  students  only. 
First  and  Second  terms. 

Mathematics  70.497* 
Directed  Studies 

Available  only  to  students  whose  program  requires  a 
half  course  not  offered  by  the  Mathematics  Department. 

■  Courses  Offered  for  Elementary  and  High  School 
Teachers 

The  courses  Mathematics  71.461,  71.462,  71.463, 
71.464,  and  71.465  have  been  approved  by  the  Faculty 
of  Education,  Queen's  University,  as  courses  leading  to 
a  Type  A  Certificate  in  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  71.266* 

Mathematics  of  the  Elementary  Years 

Sets,  relations,  mappings,  theory  of  numbers,  algebra, 
geometry.  This  course  explores  the  important  mathemat- 
ical ideas  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  and  their 
interrelationships.  Classroom  experiences  of  the  par- 
ticipants are  discussed. 

Prerequisite:  Open  to  teachers  of  elementary  school 

Mathematics. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Mathematics  71 .366* 

Posing  and  Solving  Mathematical  Problems 

A  careful  analysis  of  how  mathematical  problems  are 
formulated  and  solved.  An  examination  of  a  number  of 
famous  mathematical  problems  and  their  solutions.  In- 
troduction to  the  theory  of  games. 
Prerequisite:  Open  to  teachers  of  high  school  Mathema- 
tics. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Mathematics  71 .367* 
Real  Analysis 

Real  numbers,  topology  of  the  line  and  plane,  metric 
spaces,  limits,  continuity,  integration  and  differentiation. 
This  course  stresses  the  underlying  concepts  of  cal- 
culus, and  the  pedagogical  problems  of  their  insertion 
into  the  curriculum. 

Prerequisite:  Open  to  teachers  of  high  school  Mathema- 
tics. 

Not  offered  1979-80. 

Mathematics  71 .461 
History  of  Mathematics 

The  course  studies  the  historical  development  of  various 
ideas  in  mathematics.  Problems  are  solved  in  the  con- 
text of  the  mathematics  discussed. 


Prerequisites:  Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed 
the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years  of  a  Mathematics 
Major  program  at  Carleton,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Mathematics  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Mathematics  71 .462 

Applications  of  Differential  Equations 

Systems  of  ordinary  differential  equations  (linear  and 
non-linear)  with  applications  to  dynamics,  chemistry, 
mathematical  biology,  and  sociology.  Partial  differential 
equations  of  the  first  and  second  order  with  applications 
to  dynamics,  nuclear  physics,  and  other  fields. 
Prerequisite:  Students  must  be  qualified  high  school 
teachers  of  Mathematics,  with  at  least  a  Type  B  Teach- 
ing Certificate  and  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a  Carleton 
Major  degree  in  Mathematics. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Mathematics  71 .463 
Applications  of  Algebra 

A  selection  of  topics  in  algebra  from:  Boolean  algebra, 
group  theory,  field  theory,  linear  algebra,  with  applica- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  As  for  Mathematics  71.462. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Mathematics  71 .464 

Computing  Science  and  Numerical  Analysis 

Introduction  to  computer  languages  and  program  writing; 
approximating  solutions  of  polynomial  and  other  equa- 
tions, interpolation;  systems  of  linear  equations,  matrix 
inversion,  numerical  solution  of  difference  and  differen- 
tial equations. 

Prerequisite:  As  for  Mathematics  71 .462. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Mathematics  71 .465 

Probability,  Statistics  and  Operations  Research 

Various  concepts  of  probability,  the  concept  of  indepen- 
dence, normality,  statistics  from  an  "organic"  viewpoint, 
Markov  chains,  elementary  queuing  models,  theory  of 
games. 

Prerequisite:  As  for  Mathematics  71.462. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division,  1979-83 

Summer  1979* 

69.006*,  69.007*.  69.106*,  69.107*,  69.117*.  69.127*. 
69.201,  69.207*.  69.217*.  69.245*.  69.257*.  69.309*. 
69.350. 

Evening  Division  1979-80 

69.006*.  69.007*.  69.106*.  69.107*.  69.117*.  69.127*. 
69.207*.  69.208*.  69.217*.  69.218*.  69.257*.  69.307*. 
69.350,  71.465. 


Summer  1980* 

69.006*.  69.007*.  69.106*.  69.107*.  69.117*.  69.127*. 
69.201,  69.207*.  69.217*.  69.245*.  69.257*.  69.309*. 
69.310,  69.350. 

Evening  Division  1980-81 

69.006*.  69.007*.  69.106*.  69.107*.  69.117*.  69.127*. 
69.207*.  69.208*.  69.217*.  69.218*.  69.257*.  69.304*. 
69.351,  71.462. 

Summer  1981 

69.006*.  69.007*.  69.106*.  69.107*.  69.117*.  69.127*. 
69.201,  69.207*.  69.217*.  69.245*.  69.257*.  69.309*. 
69.381*. 

Evening  Division  1981-82 

69.006*.  69.007*.  69.106*.  69.107*.  69.117*.  69.127*. 
69.201,  69.207*.  69.208*.  69.217*.  69.218*.  69.257*. 
69.335*.  69.384*. 

Summer  1982 

69.006*.  69.007*.  69.106*.  69.107*.  69.117*.  69.127*. 
69.201,  69.207*.  69.217*,  69.245*.  69.257*.  69.309*. 
69.386*. 

Evening  Division  1982-83 

69.006*.  69.007*.  69.106*.  69.107*.  69.117*.  69.127*. 
69.201,  69.207*.  69.208*.  69.217*.  69.218*.  69.257*. 
69.345*.  70.385*. 

*  Timetabling  may  preclude  the  taking  of  both  69.310 
and  69.350  or  two  of  69.207*.  69.245*.  69.201  in  any 
particular  Summer. 
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General  Information 


Students  taking  a  single  course  in  Physics  should  take 
Physics  75.010  or  75.105.  Students  taking  more  than 
one  course  in  Physics  should  take  Physics  75.100. 

Prerequisites  for  entry  into  Second-year  courses  are 
normally  Physics  75.100,  and  Mathematics  69.107*  and 
69.117*  or  69.127*.  Mathematics  69.102  and  69.112 
may  be  taken  instead.  Subject  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Major  department  and  the  approval  of  the  Physics 
Department,  other  combinations  of  one  of  Physics 


75.100  and  75.105  and  Mathematics  may  be  offered. 
Prerequisites  for  the  Third-year  courses  will  normally  be 
Physics  75.211*,  75.222*  and  75.235*. 

Part-time  students  are  accepted  in  the  Department. 
Such  students  should  consult  with  the  Department  for 
full  details  of  the  available  programs. 


Major  Program 


Typical  pattern  (normal  departmental  requirements): 

First  Year 

Physics  75.100 

Chemistry  65.100 

Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117* 

Biology  61.100  or  61.101  or  Geology  67.100 

One  Arts  or  Social  Science  course 

Second  Year 

Physics  75.211*,  75.222*.  75.235*,  75.236* 
Mathematics  69.207*  and  69.208*,  69.217* 
One  of  Mathematics  69.257*  or  Science  60.200* 
One  Arts  or  Social  Science  course  or  a  free  option 

Third  Year 

Physics  75.307*  or  75.308* 

Physics  75.361*,  75.362*,  75.338*,  75.342* 

Mathematics  69.305*  (or  69.307*),  69.306* 

Plus  one  half  course  to  be  chosen  from: 

Substitution  of  Physics  75.300  for  75.307*  or  75.308*; 

Mathematics  69.386*; 

Physics  75.381*; 

One  Arts  or  Social  Science  course  or  a  free  option.  At 
least  one  Arts  or  Social  Science  course  must  be  taken 
either  in  Second  or  Third  year. 


Honours  Programs 


Honours  in  Physics  —  Experimental  Options 

Typical  pattern  (normal  departmental  requirements): 

First  Year 

As  for  Physics  Major  course,  or  with  Mathematics 
69.107*  and  69.117*,  and  Geology  67.100  or  Biology 
61.100  in  the  Physics  Major  course  replaced  by 
Mathematics  69.102,  69.112 

Second  Year 

Physics  75.211*,  75.222*,  75.235*,  75.236*; 
Mathematics  69.207*  and  69.208*  and  69.217*  (if 
Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*  taken  in  First  year) 
or  Mathematics  69.208*  and  69.218*  and  one  half 
course  free  option  (if  Mathematics  69.102  and  69.112 
taken  in  First  year); 

Mathematics  69.257*  or  Science  60.200*; 

One  Arts  or  Social  Science  course  or  a  free  option. 
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Third  Year 

Physics  75.300,  75.338*.  75.342*.  75.361*.  75.362*. 
75.381*  and  75.386; 

One  half  course  in  ,Arts  or  Social  Science  or  a  free 
option; 

The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  Arts  or  Social  Science 
course  must  be  taken  during  the  Second,  Third  or 
Fourth  years. 

Fourth  Year,  Option  1 

Physics  75.437*.  75.477*.  75.478*; 
Physics   75.400   (students   taking   courses  with 
laboratories  associated  with  them  from  other  Depart- 
ments will  be  allowed  to  register  in  Physics  75.407*  or 
75.408*  instead  of  in  75.400); 
Physics  75.458*  or  75.462*  or  75.468*; 
Physics  75.499  or  75.497*  or  75.498*; 
One  half -course  in  Arts  or  Social  Science  or  free  option; 
Plus  sufficient  approved  Physics  and/or  Mathematics 
and/or  Engineering  options  to  raise  the  total  to  five 
courses. 

Fourth  Year,  Option  2 
Physics  75.437* ;  75.477*; 

Physics  75.400  (students  taking  courses  with 
laboratories  associated  with  them  from  other  Depart- 
ments will  be  allowed  to  register  in  Physics  75.407*  or 
75.408*  instead  of  in  75.400); 

Physics  75.428*  or  75.458*  or  75.481*  or  75.421*  or 
75.422*; 

Physics  75.499  or  75.497*  or  75.498*; 

One  half-course  in  Arts  or  Social  Science  or  free  option; 

Plus  sufficient  approved  Physics  and/or  Mathematics 

and/or  Engineering  options  to  raise  the  total  to  five 

courses. 

Honours  in  Physics  —  Theoretical  Option 

First  Year 

Physics  75.100; 
Chemistry  65.100; 
Mathematics  69.102,  69.112; 
One  Social  Science  or  Arts  course. 

Second  Year 

Physics  75.211*.  75.222*.  75.235*.  75.236*; 
Mathematics  69.208*.  69.218*; 
One  of  Mathematics  69.258*  or  Science  60.200*; 
One  Arts  or  Social  Science  course  or  a  free  option; 
One  half -course  free  option. 

Third  Year 

Physics  75.307*  or  75.308*; 

Physics  75.338*.  75.342*.  75.361*.  75.362*.  75.381*. 
75.386; 

One  of  Engineering  94.366*  or  Mathematics  69.386*; 
One  half  course  in  Arts  or  Social  Science  or  a  free 
option; 


The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  Arts  or  Social  Science 
course  must  be  taken  during  the  Second,  Third  or 
Fourth  years. 

Fourth  Year 

Physics  75.407*  or  75.408*; 

Physics  75.437*.  75.447*.  75.477*.  75.478*; 

Physics  75.497*  or  75.498*  or  75.499; 

One  half -course  in  Arts  or  Social  Science  or  free  option; 

Plus  sufficient  approved  Physics  and/or  Mathematics 

and/or  Engineering  options  to  raise  the  total  to  five 

courses. 

Combined  Honours  in  Geology  and  Physics 

Program  Advisers  are  K.  Bell  and  T.J.S.  Cole 

A  grade  of  C+  or  better  in  both  Geology  67.100  and 
Physics  75.100,  and  overall  Honours  standing  are  re- 
quired before  admittance  to  the  program. 

Course  requirements  are  as  follows: 

First  Year 

Physics  75.100; 
Geology  67.100; 

Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*; 

Chemistry  65.100; 

One  Arts  or  Social  Science  course. 

Second  Year 

Physics  75.211*.  75.222*.  75.235*.  75.236*; 
Geology  67.221*.  67.222*.  67.228*.  67.281*; 
Mathematics  69.202; 
Field  camp. 

Third  Year 

Physics  75.300,  75.361*.  75.362*; 
Geology  67.325,  67.385; 
One  free  option; 
Optional  field  camp. 

A  reading  proficiency  in  Russian,  German  or  French 
must  be  demonstrated  in  the  Third  year.  (Potential 
graduates  in  1979-80  shall  have  satisfied  the  language 
requirement  in  either  department.) 

Fourth  Year 
Physics  75.338*; 

One  half -credit  Physics  course  at  the  400  level; 
Geology  67.481*; 

One  half-credit  Geology  course  at  the  400  level; 
Physics  75.499  or  Geology  67.498; 
One  free  option; 

One  Arts  or  Social  Science  course; 

A  thesis  shall  be  presented  and  defended  orally  before 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee. 
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Combined  Honours  in  Physics  and  Computing  Sci- 
ence 

Program  advisers  are  M.K.  Sundaresan  and  J.S.  Rior- 
don 

First  Year 
Physics  75.100; 

Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*; 
Computing  Science  95.102*  and  95.103*  (may  be  re- 
placed by  Engineering  94.165); 

One  of  Chemistry  65.100*  Biology  61.100  or  61.101  or 
Geology  67.100; 

One  Arts  or  Social  Science  course. 
Second  Year 

Physics  75.211*.  75.222*.  75.235*.  75.236*; 
Computing  Science  95.202*  and  95.207*; 
Mathematics  69.207*  and  69.217*; 
One  Arts  or  Social  Science  course. 

Third  Year 

Physics  75.338*.  75.361*.  75.362*.  75.386*; 
Physics  75.307*  or  75.308*; 
Computing  Science  95.302*.  95.303*.  95.304*; 
Computing  Science  95.386*  or  Mathematics  69.386*. 

Fourth  Year 

Physics  75.437*; 

Physics  75.477*  or  75.407*; 

Any  four  half  courses  in  Computing  Science  numbered 
in  the  95.400  series,  excluding  95.480*  and  95.481*; 
Physics  75.499,  or  Computing  Science  95.480*  and 
95.481*; 

One  course  free  option. 


Double  Honours  Program:  B. Sc.  Honours 


Mathematics  and  Physics 

Program  advisers  are  J.  E.  Hardy  and  M.  Rahman 

Entrance  Criteria 

Successful  completion  of  First  year  with  a  B+  or  better 
in  Mathematics  69.102,  69.112  and  Physics  75.100,  or 
permission  of  both  departments. 

Course  Requirements 

First  Year 

(a)  Mathematics  69.102,  69.112 

(b)  Physics  75.100 

(c)  Chemistry  65.100  or  Biology  61.100 

(d)  One  Arts  or  Social  Science  elective. 

Note: 

It  is  highly  recommended  that  Computing  Science 
95.103*  (Science  60.200*)  be  taken  in  the  First  year  in 
addition  to  the  above  courses. 


Second  Year 

(a)  Mathematics  70.200,  70.210,  70.260 

(b)  Physics  75.211*,  75.222*.  75.235*.  75.342* 

(c)  One  half -course  Arts  or  Social  Science  elective. 

Third  Year 

(a)  Mathematics  70.301*.  70.302*.  70.310 

(b)  Physics  75.307*.  75.338*.  75.361*.  75.362*  . 

(c)  Mathematics  70.345*  or  Physics  75.381*;  a  half 
course  in  Mathematics  or  Physics  at  the  300  level; 
Mathematics  70.307*  together  with  Physics  75.388*.  or 
Physics  75.386. 

Fourth  Year 

(a)  One  Mathematics  course  at  the  400  level  (or  equiva- 
lent) 

(b)  Physics  75.437*.  75.447*.  75.477*,  75.478* 

(c)  Two  half  courses  at  the  300  or  400  level  in 
Mathematics  or  Physics 

(d)  Honours  project  in  Mathematics  or  Physics  (half 
course) 

(e)  One  half-course  Arts  or  Social  Science  elective. 


Graduate  Program 


Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  and  Master's  degrees  are 
accepted  for  full-time  work  in  Physics  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  members  of  the  Department.  The  requirements 
and  general  regulations  are  given  in  the  Graduate 
Studies  and  Research  Calendar. 


Courses  Offered 


Physics  75.010 
Pre-University  Physics 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory, 
demonstrations  and  problems  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.100 
introductory  Physics 

This  course  introduces  mechanics,  the  properties  of 
matter,  thermodynamics,  electricity  and  magnetism, 
wave  motion,  optics,  acoustics  and  some  modem  topics. 
A  balance  is  maintained  between  depth  and  range. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.006*  and  69.007*  or 
equivalent,  Physics  75.010,  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. Science  students  must  at  least  be  concur- 
rently registered  in  Mathematics  69.107*. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week,  labaoratory  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.105 
Introductory  Physics 

An  alternate  First-year  course  for  students  who  lack  the 
prerequisite  for  Physics  75.100  or  who  intend  to  take 
their  major  work  in  a  department  not  requiring  Physics 
75.100. 
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Prerequisite:  Mathematics  69.006*  and  69.007*  or  equi- 
valent. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory 
three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.120 

Elementary  Astronomy  for  Science  and  Engineering 
Students 

A  survey  course  in  astronomy,  astrophysics  and  cos- 
mology, giving  a  descriptive  treatment  of  the  known 
stellar,  galactic  and  extra-galactic  systems.  A  review  of 
the  modern  ideas  concerning  the  structure,  origin  and 
evolution  of  the  universe.  Fields  of  current  interest  in 
astronomy,  including  the  study  of  quasars,  pulsars  and 
supernovae  are  discussed.  Additional  topics  include  the 
development  of  space-age  astronomy  and  studies  of  the 
possible  existence  of  extraterrestrial  life.  A  10-inch  tele- 
scope is  available  for  student  use.  Some  of  the  lectures 
may  be  given  with  Physics  75.190.  For  students  of 
Science  and  Engineering. 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:  Physics  75.100  or  Physics 
75.105. 

Evening  division:  Two  one-and-a-half  hour  lectures  a 
week. 

Physics  75.190 
Introduction  to  Astronomy 

A  survey  course  in  astronomy,  astrophysics  and  cos- 
mology, giving  a  descriptive  treatment  of  the  known 
stellar,  galactic  and  extra-galactic  systems.  A  review  of 
the  modern  ideas  concerning  the  structure,  origin  and 
evolution  of  the  universe.  Fields  of  current  interest  in 
astronomy,  including  the  study  of  quasars,  pulsars  and 
supernovae  are  discussed.  Additional  topics  include  the 
development  of  space-age  astronomy  and  studies  of  the 
possible  existence  of  extraterrestrial  life.  A  10-inch  tele- 
scope is  available  for  student  use. 
Evening  division:  Two  one-and-a-half  hour  lectures  a 
week. 

Physics  75.195 
Physics  of  Music 

The  physics  of  musical  phenomena.  Sound  production, 
propagation,  frequency,  intensity.  Characteristics  of  mus- 
ical sounds,  pitch,  harmonics,  attack.  Musical  instru- 
ments, qualities  and  behaviours,  organ,  piano,  strings, 
brass,  etc.  The  ear,  physiology,  behaviour,  limitations. 
Building  acoustics.  Electronic  recording,  reproduction 
and  production  of  music.  Primarily  for  non-Science 
Majors  and  Honours. 

Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  Department.  Some 
knowledge  of  either  music  and  musical  notation,  or 
elementary  physics  is  desirable. 
Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.211* 

Mechanics  and  Properties  of  Matter 

Classical  mechanics  of  a  particle  and  rigid  body.  Classi- 
cal properties  of  matter.  Relativistic  mechanics. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  75.100,  Mathematics  69.107*. 
and  69.117*  or  69.127*  or  Mathematics  69.102  and 


69.112.  (Physics  75.105  is  also  acceptable  provided  a 

minimum  grade  of  B-  is  obtained.) 

Text:  Kittel,  Knight  and  Rudermant  Mechanics. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week, 

laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.222* 

Wave  Motion  and  Optics 

Physical  optics  based  on  electromagnetic  theory,  oscil- 
lator model  for  dispersion,  absorption,  scattering, 
Huygen's  principle,  reflection  and  transmission  as  cohe- 
rent scattering.  Interference,  coherence  length,  diffrac- 
tion, polarization,  double  refraction.  Geometrical  optics. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  75.100,  Mathematics  69.107*  and 
69.117*  or  69.127*  or  Mathematics  69.102,  and  69.112. 
(Physics  75.105  is  also  acceptable  provided  a  minimum 
grade  of  B-  is  obtained.) 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Two  one-and-a-half  hour 
lectures  a  week,  laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.235* 
Electricity  and  Magnetism 

The  theory  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields  is  covered  in 
some  detail.  Electrostatics,  field  intensities  in  various 
configurations  of  charges,  Gauss'  law,  electrostatic 
energy.  Dielectric  materials,  dipoles,  dipole-dipole  in- 
teraction, molecular  polarizability.  Steady  currents,  prop- 
erties of  electrical  conductors.  Magnetic  effects  of  cur- 
rents and  motion  of  charges  in  electric  and  magnetic 
fields.  Time  varying  currents,  electromagnetic  induction. 
Magnetic  materials  and  magnetic  measurements.  D.C. 
and  A.C.  circuit  theory.  Resonant  circuits. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  75.100,  Mathematics  69.107*, 
and  69.117*  or  69.127*  or  69.102  and  69.112  (Physics 
75.105  is  also  acceptable  provided  a  minimum  grade  of 
B-  is  obtained). 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Two  one-and-a-half  hour 
lectures  a  week,  laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.236* 

Physics  of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Measurements 

Basic  measuring  devices,  the  oscilloscope;  impedances, 
bandwidth,  noise;  vacuum  tubes,  transistors,  useful  ap- 
proximations for  circuit  design;  feedback,  amplifier,  oscil- 
lator; operational  circuits;  digital  circuits  and  measuring 
devices.  Lectures  emphasize  the  physical  basis  and 
useful  approaches  to  instrument  use  and  design. 
Laboratory  emphasizes  modem  digital  instrumentation. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  75.235*. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.291* 

Physics  of  the  Environment  I 

This  course  is  concerned  with  how  physics  can  be  used 
to  measure  environmental  pollution  and  eventually  con- 
trol it.  It  is  based  on  examples  from  recent  scientific 
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articles.  Introduction  of  quantitative  measures  of  the 
environment.  Mechanical  examples  such  as  the 
superflywheel  for  storing  energy  are  discussed;  sound 
and  noise  pollution  and  its  evaluation,  identification 
methods  based  on  spectroscopy  and  other  optical 
methods. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  75.100,  75.105,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

Physics  75.292* 

Physics  of  the  Environment  II 

This  course  can  either  be  taken  as  a  continuation  of 
Physics  75.291  *  or  independently.  It  carries  forward  the 
study  of  the  relationship  of  physical  principles  to  en- 
vironmental problems.  Topics  such  as  radiation  and 
atomic  physics;  electricity  and  magnetism  in  evaluating 
the  environment,  the  role  of  thermal  pollution.  Energy 
and  its  environmental  aspects. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  75.100,  75.105,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

Physics  75.300 
Third- Year  Laboratory 

The  student  is  expected  to  complete  a  small  number  of 
projects.  These  are  closely  supervised  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  but  the  student  is  encouraged  to  become  as 
independent  as  possible.  Some  of  the  fields  for  which 
apparatus  is  available  are:  physical  optics,  optical  spec- 
troscopy, electronics,  digital  techniques,  nuclear  spec- 
troscopy, cosmic  rays,  microwaves,  solid  state 
phenomena,  electrical  measurements. 
Laboratory  Techniques:  Basic  technical  operations 
(mechanical,  electronics,  etc.)  used  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  research  apparatus.  Students  with  satis- 
factory competence  in  shop  techniques  may  be  excused 
this  part  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Laboratory  and  seminar  six  hours  a  week, 
workshop  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.301  * 

Advanced  Physics  Laboratory  for  Non-Physics  Sci- 
ence Students 

This  course  is  designed  to  initiate  the  student  into  the 
use  of  instrumentation  and  help  him  or  her  understand 
the  physical  principles  involved  in  making  key  measure- 
ments. In  consultation  with  an  adviser  from  the  student's 
Major  department,  the  instructor  of  this  course  will 
endeavour  to  design  the  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  student.  Available  apparatus  as  in  Physics  75.300. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  and  Evening  division,  First  term:  Laboratory  and 
seminar  six  hours  a  week. 


Physics  75.302* 

Advanced  Physics  Laboratory  for  Non-Physics  Sci- 
ence Students 

This  course  is  designed  to  initiate  the  student  into  the 
use  of  instrumentation  and  help  him  or  her  understand 
the  physical  principles  involved  in  making  key  measure- 
ments. In  consultation  with  an  adviser  from  the  student's 
Major  department,  the  instructor  of  this  course  will 
endeavour  to  design  the  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  student.  Available  apparatus  as  in  Physics  75.300. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  Second  term:  Laboratory 
and  seminar  six  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.307* 

Selected  Experiments  from  Physics  75.300 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  term:  Laboratory  and 

seminar  six  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.308* 

Selected  Experiments  from  Physics  75.300 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  Second  term:  Laboratory 

and  seminar  six  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.338* 
Electromagnetism 

Vector  notation,  vector  algebra,  divergence  and  Stokes' 
theorems,  the  Laplacian.  Electrostatic  field  and  mag- 
netostatics.  Examples  involving  Laplace's  and  Poisson's 
equations;  vector  potential;  Faraday's  laws  of  induction; 
Maxwell's  equations.  Propagation  of  plane  elec- 
tromagnetic waves  in  vacuum  and  dielectric  media. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  75.231*  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Text:  Lorrain  and  Corson,  Electromagnetic  Fields  and 
Waves,  Second  Edition. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.342* 

Heat  and  Thermodynamics 

Heat  and  kinetic  theory,  methods  of  thermodynamics, 
and  applications  of  laws  of  thermodynamics. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  75.100  (Physics  75.105  is  also 
acceptable  provided  a  minimum  grade  of  B-  is  ob- 
tained), Mathematics  69.107*,  and  69.117*  or  69.127*, 
or  69.102  and  69.112. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.361* 
Modern  Physics 

The  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  logical  transition 
from  classical  to  modern  physics.  Elements  of  special 
relativity.  Kinetic  theory  of  gases;  determination  of  the 
mass  and  charge  of  subatomic  particles.  Rutherford 
scattering,  atomic  models.  Failure  of  classical 
mechanics.  Photoelectric  effect  and  Compton  scattering. 
Bohr's  theory  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  Atomic  energy 
states,  optical  and  x-ray  spectra.  X-ray  scattering  and 
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diffraction.  Elements  of  nuclear  physics  and  particle 
physics. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  75.211*,  75.222*.  75.231*, 
75.242*.  Mathematics  69:207*,  69.208*,  69.217*  or 
Mathematics  69.202,  69.217*,  or  permission  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
Physics  75.362* 

Elements  of  Quantum  Mechanics 

Analysis  of  interference  experiments  with  waves  and 
particles;  fundamental  concepts  of  quantum  mechanics, 
Schrodinger  equation;  angular  momentum,  atomic 
beams;  hydrogen  atom;  atomic  and  molecular  spectros- 
copy; Pauli  principle;  simple  applications  in  the  physics 
of  elementary  particles. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  75.361*,  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.364* 
Modem  Physics 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  Engineering  stu- 
dents and  for  students  not  majoring  in  Physics.  Rapid 
review  of  classical  physics;  special  relativity.  Particle 
aspects  of  electromagnetic  radiation.  Wave  aspects  of 
material  particles.  Atomic  structure.  Production  of  x-rays 
and  x-ray  spectra.  Molecular  binding,  solid  state  physics; 
nuclear  physics.  Applications;  fission  and  fusion  reac- 
tors, coherent  optics  (lasers,  etc.),  and  semi-conductors. 
Brief  description  of  cosmic  rays  and  elementary  particle 
physics. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  75.233*  and  Mathematics  69.201 
for  Engineering  students,  or  permission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.381  * 
Mathematical  Physics  I 

Vector  calculus;  curvilinear  coordinates;  irrotational,  sol- 
endoidal  vector  fields;  theorems  of  Gauss,  Stokes;  intro- 
ductory fluid  mechanics.  Introduction  to  Lagrangian  and 
Hamiltonian  mechanics;  Poisson  brackets,  tensors  and 
dyadics;  rigid  body  rotations;  coupled  systems  and  nor- 
mal coordinates;  relativistic  dynamics. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  75.211*.  75.242*.  75.222*. 
75.231*.  Mathematics  69.207*.  69.208*.  69.217*.  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.386 

Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics 

Theoretical  techniques  common  to  all  branches  of  mod- 
em physics  are  introduced.  Particular  emphasis  is 
placed  on  methods  used  in  quantum  mechanics  with 
problems  selected  from  wave  propagation,  elec- 
tromagnetic theory,  scattering  theory  and  reactor 
physics.  These  include  Fourier  series  and  integrals, 
elementary  generalized  functions,  contour  integration, 
residue  calculus,  Fourier  and  Laplace  transforms, 
methods  for  solving  linear  ordinary  and  partial  di- 
ferential  equations,  and  Green's  functions. 


Prerequisite:  Physics  75.211*.  75.222*.  75.231*. 
75.242*;  Mathematics  69.207*,  69.208*,  69.217*.  or 
permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.388* 
Mathematical  Physics  II 

Linear  differential  equations  of  second  order.  Fourier 
series  and  integrals,  elementary  generalized  functions; 
Fourier  and  Laplace  transforms;  Green's  functions,  with 
applications;  boundary  value  problems. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  75.381*  or  Mathematics  69.345 
or  70.345  (may  be  taken  concurrently);  Mathematics 
69.307*.  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.400 
Fourth- Year  Laboratory 

The  student  is  expected  to  complete  detailed  projects 
involving  some  original  planning  both  in  concept  and 
experimental  technique.  Projects  are  similar  to  Physics 
75.300  but  are  of  a  more  sophisticated  nature. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  75.300  or  75.307*  or  75.308*. 
Day  division:  Laboratory  and  seminar  six  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.407* 

Selected  Experiments  from  Physics  75.400 

Prerequisite:  Physics  75.300  or  75.307*  or  75.308*. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Laboratory  and  seminar  six 
hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.408* 

Selected  Experiments  from  Physics  75.400 

Prerequisite:  Physics  75.300  or  75.307*  or  75.308*. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Laboratory  and  seminar  six 
hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.421* 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 

Introduction  to  stellar  astronomy,  binary  stars,  stellar 
atmospheres,  variable  stars,  stellar  structure,  stellar 
evolution,  introduction  to  radio  astronomy,  interstellar 
matter  and  gaseous  nebulae,  supernovae  and  pulsars, 
galactic  structure,  quasars,  cosmology. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  75.361*  and  75.362*,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Evening  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

Physics  75.422* 
Space  Physics 

Magnetic  fields  in  cosmic  physics,  induced  electric  fields; 
motion  of  charged  particles  in  electric  and  magnetic 
fields;  hydromagnetic  waves;  experimental  techniques 
for  space  physics;  solar  physics;  structure  and  physics 
of  the  upper  atmosphere;  the  geomagnetic  field,  aurora 
and  geomagnetic  storms;  interaction  of  solar  wind  with 
magnetic  fields;  trapped  radiation  zones;  cosmic  rays  in 
space. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  75.437*,  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 
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Physics  75.428 
Modern  Optics 

Diffraction  theory,  coherence,  Fourier  optics,  spatial  fil- 
tering; holography  and  its  applications;  laser  theory: 
stimulated  emission,  cavity  optics,  modes;  gain  and 
bandwidth;  design  and  characteristics  of  atomic  and 
molecular  gas  lasers.  Some  sections  of  this  course  will 
be  given  in  common  with  Engineering  97.582*. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  75.361*  and  75.362*,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.437* 
Electromagnetic  Radiation 

Electromagnetic  wave  propagation  in  a  vacuum,  dielec- 
trics, conductors,  and  ionized  gases;  reflection,  refrac- 
tion, polarization  at  the  plane  boundary  between  two 
media;  waveguide  and  transmission  line  propagation; 
dipole  and  quadrupole  radiation  fields;  antenna  systems. 
Electromagnetic  mass,  radiation  pressure.  Tensor  nota- 
tion, transformation  of  the  electromagnetic  fields. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  75.388*,  75.381*.  and  75.386 
(except  for  Mathematics  and  Physics  Double  Honours 
students),  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Text:  Lorrain  and  Corson,  Electromagnetic  Fields  and 
Waves. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.447* 
Statistical  Physics 

Equilibrium  statistical  mechanics  and  its  relation  to  ther- 
modynamics. Maxwell-Boltzmann,  Bose-Einstein  and 
Fermi-Dirac  statistics  are  derived,  and  applied  in  approp- 
riate physical  situations.  Fluctuations.  Kinetics  and 
transport  processes,  including  the  Boltzmann  transport 
equation  and  some  of  its  applications. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  75.361*,  75.362*,  and  75.477*  to 
be  taken  concurrently,  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.457* 

Ionization  and  Breakdown  in  Gases 

Review  of  kinetic  theory  and  atomic  structure;  elastic 
and  inelastic  collisions;  charged  particles  in  gases  at  low 
and  high  E/p;  amplification  and  quenching  mechanisms. 
Instrumentation  applications.  Breakdown  mechanisms; 
experimental  methods.  Coronas.  Propagation  of  elec- 
tromagnetic waves  in  a  plasma.  Plasma  oscillations. 
Problems  in  plasma  physics. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  75.361*  and  75.338*,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Physics  75.458* 
Solid  State  Physics 

An  introduction  to  solid  state  physics.  Topics  to  include 
crystal  structure,  phonons  and  lattice  vibrations,  conduc- 
tors, semiconductors,  insulators  and  superconductivity. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  75.361*  and  75.362*  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 


Physics  75.462* 
Particle  Physics 

Description  of  properties  of  elementary  particles;  pions, 
kaons  and  baryons.  Conservation  laws,  invariance  prin- 
ciples and  quantum  numbers.  Resonances  observed  in 
final  state  interactions.  Three  body  phase  space;  Dalitz 
plot.  SU3  symmetry  scheme  for  classifying  elementary 
particles,  mass  formulae  and  electromagnetic  mass  dif- 
ferences. Weak  interactions;  decay  of  neutral  kaons;  CP 
violation  in  neutral  K  decays. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  75.477*,  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.468* 
Nuclear  Physics 

Ground  state  properties  of  nuclei,  nuclear  forces,  nuc- 
lear levels.  Qualitative  treatment  of  Fermi  gas  model, 
liquid  drop  model,  shell  model  and  collective  model. 
Alpha,  beta  and  gamma  radioactivities.  Fission.  Passage 
of  particles  through  matter.  Particle  detectors.  Elements 
of  neutron  physics  and  nuclear  reactors. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  75.361*  and  75.362*,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
Physics  75.477* 

Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics  I 

This  course  concentrates  mainly  on  the  basic  interpreta- 
tive postulates  of  quantum  mechanics.  These  fundamen- 
tal concepts  are  applied  to  simple  one-dimensional  prob- 
lems, and  angular  momentum  theory. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  75.362*,  75.386,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

Text:  Merzbacher,  Quantum  Mechanics. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.478* 

Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics  II 

Scattering  theory  and  application;  bound  state  problems; 
approximation  methods. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  75.477*,  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Text:  Merzbacher,  Quantum  Mechanics. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Physics  75.481  * 

Diffusion  and  Flow  Phenomena 

Brief  review  of  orthogonal  coordinate  systems;  di- 
vergence, Laplacian  etc.,  in  various  coordinate  systems; 
continuity  equation;  flow  equations  (heat,  current,  neut- 
rons); diffusion  of  thermal  neutrons  (collisional  energy 
transfer,  scattering  probability,  statistical  energy  degra- 
dation); Fermi  age-velocity  theory;  fast  neutron  flow 
equation;  thermal  multiplication  pile;  criticality  criteria; 
solutions  of  flow  and  continuity  equations:  heat  flow 
(various  geometries  and  boundary  conditions),  neutron 
flow  (moderation  by  graphite  block.)  Also  given  as 
Physics  75.553*  (Reactor  Physics  I). 
Prerequisites:  Physics  75.381*,  75.386,  or  permission  of 
the  Department. 

First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 


Physics  75.497* 
Fourth-Year  Project 

Same  as  Physics  75.499  except  that  it  extends  over  the 
First  term  only.  (See  Physics  75.499  for  details.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term:  A  minimum  of  six  hours  laborat- 
ory or  private  study  a  week. 

Physics  75.498* 
Fourth-Year  Project 

Same  as  Physics  75.499  except  that  it  extends  over  the 
Second  term  only.  (See  Physics  75.499  for  details.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  A  minimum  of  six  hours 
laboratory  or  private  study  a  week. 

Physics  75.499 
Fourth-Year  Project 

These  are  advanced  projects  of  an  experimental  or 
theoretical  nature  with  an  orientation  towards  research. 
A  written  progress  report,  by  mid-term  for  Physics 
75.497*.  75.498*,  and  by  mid-year  for  Physics  75.499, 
must  be  submitted  to  the  student's  supervisor  prior  to 
the  last  day  for  withdrawal  from  the  course.  A  written 
and  an  oral  report  will  be  required  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  project. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 

Day  division:  A  minimum  of  six  hours  laboratory  or 

private  study  a  week. 

Courses  Planned  for  Summer  School  and  Evening 
Division  1979-81 

Summer  1979 

75.010,  75.100,  75.190. 

Evening  Division  1979-80 

75.100,  75.120,  75.190,  75.222*,  75.235*,  75.301*, 
75.302*. 

Summer  1980 

75.010,  75.100,  75.190. 

Evening  Division  1980-81 

75.100,  75.120,  75.190,  75.211*,  75.236*,  75.301*, 
75.302*. 


Psychology 


B.Sc.  Honours  in  Psychology 


The  Department  of  Psychology  offers  a  program  leading 
to  the  Honours  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Full  details 
of  the  Department's  offerings  may  be  found  in  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  section  of  the  calendar  be- 
ginning on  p.  235.  Required  courses  for  the  B.Sc.  with 
Honours  in  Psychology,  in  the  sequence  in  which  it  is 
strongly  suggested  they  be  taken,  are  as  follows: 


49.251*.  49.252*,  49.255*.  49.256*,  49.271*,  49.272* 
49.321  *,  49.327*,  49.330*,  49.331  *,  49.380*; 

3.  One  optional  credit  in  Psychology; 

4.  One  credit  above  the  First-year  level  in  Biology 
Mathematics,  Chemistry  or  Physics; 

5.  One  optional  credit. 


First  Year 

t.  Mathematics  69.107*  and  69.117*  or  69.127*  (or 
equivalent  prerequisites  for  69.250  or  for  69.217*  and 
69.257*/69.258*); 

2.  One  of  Biology  61.100  or  61.101,  Chemistry  65.100, 
Physics  75.100  or  75.105; 

3.  Psychology  49.100  as  the  Social  Science  elective; 

4.  Two  additional  credits  from  Science,  Social  Science 
or  Arts. 

Required  courses  beyond  First  year,  and  the  sequence 
in  which  it  is  strongly  suggested  they  be  taken,  are  as 
follows: 


Second  Year 

1.  Psychology  49.200*,  49.220*.  49.250*.  and  49.270*; 

2.  Mathematics  69.250  (or  69.217*  and  either  69.258* 
or  69.257*  for  students  planning  to  take  further  courses 
in  Mathematics); 

3.  One  credit  from  Arts  or  Social  Science  other  than 
Psychology; 

4.  One  optional  credit. 
Note: 

Students  who  wish  to  substitute  Psychology  49.305  in  2 
must  offer  in  4  a  course  above  the  First-year  level  in 
Biology,  Mathematics,  Chemistry  or  Physics  chosen  with 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

Third  Year 

1.  One  Honours  seminar  sequence  credit  (Psychology 
49.325,  49.355*  and  49.356*,  or  49.375*  and  49.376*); 

2.  One  of  Psychology  49.201*,  49.202*.  and  49.204* 
and  one  of  Psychology  49.300*  -303*; 

3.  One  optional  credit  in  Psychology; 

4.  One  credit  in  Arts  or  Social  Sciences  other  than 
Psychology; 

5.  One  credit  above  the  First-year  level  in  Biology, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry  or  Physics. 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Psychology  49.498; 

2.  One  credit  in  Psychology  chosen  from  the  following 
Science  continuation  courses:  49.221*.  49.222*, 
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Introduction 


The  subject  areas  and  specific  courses  listed  in  this 
section  of  the  Calendar  include  (a)  courses  supervised 
and/or  administered  by  one  of  the  four  undergraduate 
faculties,  but  which  are  available  as  important  areas  of 
concentration  to  students  registered  in  programs  offered 
by  other  faculties;  (b)  courses  offered  by  members  of 
more  than  one  discipline  or  faculty  available  to  all 
students  (subject  to  restrictions  outlined  within  the 
course  descriptions  themselves  and  the  regulations  of 
the  Faculty  in  which  the  student  is  registered);  (c) 
listings  of  courses  offered  by  some  or  all  of  the  faculties, 
grouped  together  by  the  general  subject  area  they 
address;  and  (d)  (p.  414)  a  list  of  courses  given  by 
specified  Departments  that  are  offered  chiefly  for  stu- 
dents who  are  not  registered  in  Majors,  Honours  or 
Combined  programs  within  the  Department  offering  the 
courses  so  listed.  These  are  called  "Courses  for  Non- 
Majors". 

With  the  exception  of  "Courses  for  Non-Majors",  the 
subject/discipline  areas  are  listed  alphabetically  in  this 
section. 


African  Studies 


Interdisciplinary  Committee  on  African  Studies 


The  Committee  on  African  Studies,  made  up  of  faculty 
members  with  research  and  teaching  interests  in  Africa, 
acts  as  a  co-ordinating  unit  for  activities  in  this  area. 
(Chairman  1979-1980  D.R.F.  Taylor,  Geography  and 
International  Affairs.) 

Courses  on  Africa 

Although  there  is  no  degree  program  in  African  Studies 
at  Carleton,  there  is  a  strong  teaching  and  active  re- 
search interest.  Courses  relating  to  Africa  have  been 
given  in  various  departments  and  schools  for  many 
years  and  students  can  select  these  courses  as  part  of 
their  degree  programs. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  courses  below  can  be  found 
in  the  various  departmental  listings.  Courses  at  the  500 
level  are  described  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research. 


Courses  Offered 


Economics 

43.456    Economic  Development 
43.555*  The  Economics  of  Development 

Geography 

45.330    Developing  Nations  of  Inter-Tropical  Africa 
45.395*  Selected  World  Regional  Problems  —  South- 
ern Africa  (1979-1980) 
45.431*  Advanced  Cultural  Geography 
45.520FI  Rural-Urban  Interaction  in  Africa 
45.540FI  Explorations  in  Cultural-Historical  and  Political 
Geography 

History 

24.275    History  of  Africa 
International  Affairs 

46.575*  Rural  Urban  Inter-Action  in  Africa  (45.520*) 
46.545*  Foreign  Policy  of  African  States  (47.581*) 

Political  Science 

47.310  Government  and  Politics  in  Africa 

47.41 1  Politics  of  Developing  Societies 

47.482*  International  Politics  of  Africa 

47.517*  Selected  Problems  in  African  Politics 

47.545*  Public  Administration  in  Developing  Countries 

47.581*  Foreign  Policies  of  African  States  (46.545*) 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Anthropology  courses 

54.330  Developing  Nations  of  Inter-Tropical  Africa 
(45.330) 

54.362    Contemporary  Societies  of  Africa 
54.517*  Sub-Saharan  African  Ethnography 
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Co-ordinator 


J.E.  Neilson,  Department  of  Systems  Engineering  and 
Computing  Science 


General  Information 


Carleton's  Computing  Science  program  takes  full  advan- 
tage of  campus-wide  computing  expertise  and  comput- 
ing resources.  The  majority  of  courses  are  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Systems  Engineering  and  Computing 
Science.  Courses  in  the  program  are  also  offered, 
however,  by  faculty  and  sessional  lecturers  from  other 
departments. 

The  main  computing  resources  for  the  program  are 
provided  by  the  time-sharing  and  batch  services  of  the 
University's  Sigma-9  computer  operated  by  Computing 
Services.  Features  of  the  system  include  comprehensive 
facilities  for  interactively  building  and  editing  files;  high- 
level-language  processors  for  FORTRAN,  COBOL, 
PL/1,  APL,  and  PASCAL,  emulators  and  assemblers  for 
FACET  and  the  PDP-11;  as  well  as  comprehensive 
software  libraries.  Also  available  are  the  computing 
resources  of  the  Department  of  Systems  Engineering 
and  Computing  Science  which  include  a  number  of 
PDP-11  minicomputer  systems  and  a  variety  of  mic- 
rocomputers. 

Computing  Science  at  Carleton  is  available  as  a  compo- 
nent of  a  number  of  degree  programs  at  various  levels 
of  concentration  from  a  single  introductory  course  to  a 
combined  Major  or  Honours  program. 

Combined  Majors  and  Honours  Programs 

A  Combined  Major  program  has  a  minimum  of  four  full 
Computing  Science  courses;  a  Combined  Honours  prog- 
ram has  a  minimum  of  six.  The  requirements  can  be 
satisfied  as  follows: 

Computing  Science  and  Mathematical  Sciences: 

A  student  in  this  program  will  follow  the  Computer 
Mathematics  stream  of  the  Mathematical  Sciences  prog- 
ram and  will  take  two  full  Computing  Science  courses  in 
addition  to  the  Computing  Science  course  in  the  Compu- 
ter Mathematics  program. 

Computing  Science  and  Physics: 

A  student  in  this  program  will  follow  the  prescribed 
Combined  Honours  program  as  defined  on  p.  388.  The 
program  features  an  equal  emphasis  on  Physics  and 
Computing  Science. 

Computing  Science  and  Integrated  Science  Studies: 

Students  in  Science  may  follow  a  program  in  Computing 
Science  and  Integrated  Science  Studies  which  allows 
more  options  in  experimental  sciences  than  either  of  the 
foregoing  combined  programs.  See  p.  362  for  further 
details. 


Science  Continuation  Programs: 

Students  in  Science  who  are  interested  in  obtaining 
some  exposure  to  Computing  Science  but  who  do  not 
wish  to  pursue  the  subject  in  depth  may  take  a  two 
full-course  Science  Continuation  program  in  Computing 
Science. 

Introductory  Courses 

Five  introductory  half-courses  in  Computing  Science  are 
offered.  Three  of  these  courses  are  oriented  towards 
specific  application  areas:  Computing  Science  95.101* 
to  the  Social  Sciences;  95.103*  to  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences; 95.104*  to  Commerce.  The  other  introductory 
courses  Computing  Science  95.102*  and  95.105*  are 
intended  to  prepare  students  for  advanced  study  in 
Computing  Science. 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  a  program  of  study  beyond 
introductory  courses  must  normally  take  at  least  two 
first-year-level  Computing  Science  half -courses  as  part 
of  their  Computing  Science  program.  This  requirement 
can  be  satisfied  by  taking  one  of  the  high-level  language 
half  courses,  Computing  Science  95.101*,  95.103*,  and 
95.104*  and  95.105*,  and  also  the  low-level  language 
half  course  Computing  Science  95.102*.  Alternatively  it 
can  be  satisfied  by  the  full  course  Engineering  94.165. 

Note:  Credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  both  Computing 
Science  95.101*  and  95.103*  nor,  in  the  case  of  Sci- 
ence students,  will  credit  be  allowed  for  Computing 
Science  95.101*.  Note  in  particular  that  since  there  is 
certain  duplication  of  material  in  introductory  courses, 
credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  more  than  two  such  half 
courses  towards  the  Computing  Science  course  re- 
quirement of  a  Combined  Program. 

Computing  Science  95.102*  is  compulsory  for  a  Com- 
bined Program  in  Computing  Science  (except  for  those 
students  who  have  credit  for  Engineering  94.165).  Addi- 
tionally, Computing  Science  95.105*,  though  not  com- 
pulsory, is  highly  recommended. 

Students  wishing  to  take  Computing  Science  95.202* 
without  having  credit  for  95.105*  will  be  required  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  language  PL/1  on  their 
own.  Special,  short,  non-credit  courses  on  PL/1,  will  be 
offered  both  live  and  on  videotape  during  the  first  week 
of  lectures  for  this  purpose. 

Students  with  suitable  programming  experience  may  find 
it  possible  to  proceed  directly  into  second-level  courses 
without  taking  first-level  prerequisites,  by  demonstrating 
knowledge  of  the  material  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Computing  Science  Co-ordinator. 

Special  Interest  Streams  in  Computing  Science 

Carleton's  Computing  Science  program  has  a  unique 
applications-oriented  emphasis  which  is  important  in 
making  the  program  relevant  to  both  students  and  their 
future  employers.  To  assist  students  in  the  selection  of 
Computing  Science  courses  beyond  the  introductory 
level,  five  special  interest  streams  are  identified  in  the 
accompanying  chart,  Programming  and  Software  Or- 
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ganization,  Software  and  Hardware  Engineering,  Man- 
agement and  Business  Applications,  Scientific  Applica- 
tions, and  Theory  of  Computing  Science. 

Note  that  other  course  patterns  are  possible.  In  any 
case,  students  are  advised  to  select  their  programs  of 
study  in  collaboration  with  the  department  with  which 
they  are  affiliated. 

Note  that  certain  of  these  higher  level  courses  are 
restricted  with  respect  to  the  credit  allowable  for  them  as 
part  of  the  Computing  Science  requirements  for  a  Com- 
bined Program;  thus,  credit  will  not  be  allowed  in  this 
sense  for  both  Computing  Science  95.201*  and 
95.303*,  nor  for  both  Computing  Science  95.366*  and 
95.386*. 

Graduate  Courses 

Students  should  take  note  of  the  courses  at  the 
graduate  level  in  the  Departments  of  Systems  Engineer- 
ing and  Computing  Science  and  of  Mathematics.  With 
special  permission  advanced  undergraduates  may  be 
allowed  to  take  certain  of  the  graduate  courses  offered 
by  these  departments  to  strengthen  a  program  in  Com- 
puting Science. 
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Course  Special  Interest  Streams 

1        2        3        4  5 


95.201*  Introduction  to  Systems  Software  X  X  *  *  X 

95.202*  Advanced  Programming  Techniques  X  X  X  X  X 

95.207*  Special  Purpose  Programming  Languages  X  *  *  X  X 

95.290*  Introduction  to  Business  Information  Systems  X 

95.291  *  Quantitative  Applications  of  Computers  in  Business  -  -  X  - 

95.302*  Compiler  Construction  XX  X 

95.303*  Real-Time  and  Hybrid  Computing  X  X  -  * 

95.304*  File  Structures  and  Data  Bases  X  *  X  X  * 

95.310*  Systems  Analysis  *  X  X 

95.366*  Computer  Applications  -  -  -  X 

95.384*  Information  Structures  X  -  X  X  X 

95.385*  Discrete  Structures  and  Applications  -  *  *  X 

95.386*  Numerical  Analysis  -  -  -  X  X 

95.387*  Mathematical  Software  -  -  -  X  * 

95.391*  Business  Data  Processing  Systems  -  -  X 

95.401*  Operating  Systems  X  X  *  *  X 

95.405*  Discrete  Simulation  and  its  Applications  *  *  *  X 

95.457*  Introduction  to  Computer  Architecture  -  X 

95.461  *  Microcomputer  Systems  -  X  - 

95.466*  Switching  Circuits  -  X 

95.480*  Introduction  to  Software  Engineering  X  X  X  X  * 

95.481*  Software  Engineering  Project  X  X  X  X 

95.483*  Topics  in  Applied  Logic  -  -  -  -  X 

95.484*  Design  and  Analysis  of  Algorithms  *  -  -  *  X 

95.485*  Theory  of  Automata  -  -  -  -  X 

95.486*  Numerical  Analysis  -  -  *  X 


Legend  Streams 

X  —  of  primary  interest  1.  Programming  and  Software  Organization 

*  —  of  interest  2.  Software  and  Hardware  Engineering 

3.  Management  and  Business  Applications 

4.  Scientific  Applications 

5.  Theory  of  Computing  Science. 


Courses  Offered 


Some  of  the  following  Computing  Science  courses  are 
cross-listed  from  other  parts  of  the  Calendar.  In  every 
such  case,  only  one  course  is  actually  offered  and  the 
two  numbers  are  alternate  identifiers  for  this  single 
course;  students  should  register  in  such  a  course  under 
the  Computing  Science  number  only  if  they  are  not  in 
the  Department  offering  the  course. 

j  Note: 

In  some  cases  courses  listed  as  being  offered  in  the 
|     Evening  division  may  be  scheduled  at  4:30  p.m. 

In  all  courses  with  programming  assignments  students 
will  usually  find  it  necessary  to  be  on  campus  at  other 
than  the  scheduled  lecture  periods  to  make  use  of 
computing  facilities. 


Computing  Science  95.101* 

Introduction  to  Computers  for  the  Social  Sciences 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  Arts  and  Social  Science 
students  an  understanding  of  programming  logic,  the 
ability  to  write  algorithms  and  flowcharts,  a  working 
knowledge  of  FORTRAN  IV,  and  experience  in  using 
SPSS  as  an  example  of  a  library  program.  Topics 
covered  include:  Simple  concepts  of  how  a  computer 
works  and  technicalities  of  using  the  terminal;  Logic 
(algorithms  and  flowcharts);  Introduction  to  FORTRAN 
—  conditionals,  branching,  logical  IF's,  DO  loops,  lists, 
tables,  subscripts,  dimensioning,  input  and  output,  sub- 
routines; SPSS.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this 
course  and  Computing  Science  95.103*  or  Engineering 
94.165.  This  course  cannot  be  taken  for  credit  by 
students  in  Engineering  or  Science. 
Text:  Various  manuals  relating  to  the  campus  computer 
system. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  term:  Lectures  three 
hours  a  week. 
Susan  Richer 
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Computing  Science  95.102* 
Introduction  to  Computing  Science 

This  course  is  intended  to  be  taken  together  with  Com- 
puting Science  95.101*,  95.103*,  95.104*,  or  95.105* 
by  those  students  who  are  interested  in  taking  sub- 
sequent Computing  Science  courses.  It  may  be  taken  on 
its  own,  however,  as  a  basic  introduction  to  computer 
concepts.  An  introduction  to  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  computer  systems  is  given,  based  on  the  FACET 
pseudo-computer.  The  concepts  of  assemblers  are 
explained,  using  the  FACET  assembler.  Lectures  and 
programming  exercises  will  introduce  the  students  to  a 
variety  of  topics,  including  indexing,  subroutines,  data 
structures  and  sorting  and  searching.  (Also  listed  as 
Science  60.202*.)  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  this  course 
and  for  Engineering  94.165. 

Text:  Bergman,  Bruckner,  Introduction  to  Computers 
and  Computer  Programming. 

References:  Various  manuals  relating;  to  the  campus 
computer  system. 

Day  division,  First  term  and  Evening  division,  Second 
term:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week,  workshop  two  hours  a 
week. 

/.  Reichstein 

Computing  Science  95.103* 
Introduction  to  Scientific  Computing 

A  first  course  in  computer  programming  primarily  for 
students  in  the  Faculty  of  Science.  Introduction  to  com- 
puters and  algorithms.  Use  of  the  Carleton  time-sharing 
system.  Introduction  to  FORTRAN  programming  through 
examples  taken  from  mathematics  and  science.  Basic 
procedures:  summing,  sorting,  looping.  Iterative  solu- 
tions to  problems.  Non-numeric  programming.  Random 
numbers.  Simulation  of  simple  physical  systems.  The 
computer  system:  inside  the  computer.  Use  of  the  batch 
system.  Efficient  and  structured  programming.  (Also 
listed  as  Science  60.200*.) 

Prerequisites:  One  of  Mathematics  69.107*,  69.117*. 
69.127*,  69.102,  69.112,  which  may  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  this  course  and  Comput- 
ing Science  95.101*  or  Engineering  94,165. 
Text:  Kennedy  and  Soloman,  Ten  Statement  FORTRAN 
plus  FORTRAN  IV,  Second  Edition. 
References:  Various  manuals  relating  to  the  computer 
system  on  campus. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  term:  Evening  division, 
Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
E.  Hughes,  E.  Norminton 

Computing  Science  95.104* 
Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an  understand- 
ing of  data  processing  by  teaching  COBOL  and  illustrat- 
ing its  use  in  detailed  case  studies.  Besides  COBOL, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  methods  of  analysis,  specification 
and  design.  The  following  topics  are  covered:  review  of 
operational  methods  in  data  processing,  implementation 
and  design  methods;  the  COBOL  language;  sequential 
file  processing  including  file  design,  creation,  update  and 


backup;  report  generation,  sorting  and  merging 
techniques,  tape  file  maintenance;  direct  access  file 
processing;  introduction  to  data  base  techniques.  Prog- 
ramming assignments  in  COBOL  will  be  required.  (Also 
listed  as  Science  60.206*.) 

Text:  Philippakis  and  Kazmier,  COBOL  for  Business 
Applications. 

Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  term;  Day  division, 
Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
A.  Bruzzone,  T.  Gavin 

Computing  Science  95.105* 
Introduction  to  Programming 

This  is  a  first  course  in  computer  programming  in  which 
the  emphasis  is  on  a  structured  approach  to  the  design 
of  programs  for  non-numeric  applications.  No  mathemat- 
ical background  beyond  simple  arithmetic  is  necessary. 
The  programming  language  used  is  PL/1.  Typical  sub- 
ject areas  considered  include  text  formatting,  language 
translations,  text  book  index  construction,  simple  graphi- 
cal display  techniques,  and  interpretation  techniques. 
Text:  Hume  and  Holt,  Structured  Programming  Using 
PL/1  and  SP/k. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
W.R.  LaLonde 

Computing  Science  95.201  * 
Introduction  to  Systems  Software 

Methods  and  principles  underlying  systems  software 
organization  through  the  medium  of  assembler  prog- 
ramming on  the  PDP-11  Emulator;  its  purpose  is  to 
prepare  students  for  the  study  of  compilers,  operating 
systems,  etc.  Control  structures  in  assembler  program- 
ming, including  branching,  comparison,  looping  and 
branch  tables.  Creation  and  processing  of  basic  data 
structures  including  arrays,  sorted  and  unsorted  symbol 
tables,  simple  linked  lists  and  binary  trees.  The  assem- 
bly process.  Subroutines,  co-routines,  macros  and 
parameter  passing;  reentrancy  and  recursion.  Input/out- 
put processing  using  channels  and  interrupts;  overlap  of 
input/output  and  computation.  This  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  students  in  Computer  Science  programs.  It 
is  recommended  that  students  not  take  both  Computing 
Science  95.201*  and  95.303*. 

Prerequisites:  Engineering  94.165;  or  Computing  Sci- 
ence 95.101*  and  95.102*;  or  95.102*  and  95.103*;  or 
95.102*  and  95.104*;  or  95.102*  and  95.105*;  or 
equivalent  courses  or  experience. 
Text:  Eckhouse  and  Morris,  Minicomputer  Systems:  Or- 
ganization, Programming  and  Applications  (PDP-11). 
Day  division,  First  term  and  Evening  division,  Second 
term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
J.K.  Cavers,  LR.  Morris 

Computing  Science  95.202* 
Advanced  Programming  Techniques 

The  course  is  designed  to  provide  in-depth  experience 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  computer  programs  for 
non-numeric  applications  by  covering  all  the  basic  data 
structures  required  of  the  software  designer.  The  data 
structures,  including  stacks,  queues,  lists,  trees,  and 
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records  are  presented  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ad- 
vanced programming  concept  known  as  a  data  type. 
The  programming  language  used  is  PL/1. 
Text:  Tremblay  and  Sorenson,  An  Introduction  to  Data 
Structures  with  Applications. 

Prerequisites:  Computing  Science  95.105*,  or  alter- 
nately, one  of  Computing  Science  95.101*,  95.103*, 
95.104*  or  Engineering  94.165,  along  with  a  rudimen- 
tary knowledge  of  PL/1 . 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
W.R.  LaLonde 

Computing  Science  95.207* 

Special  Purpose  Programming  Languages 

This  course  aims  to  increase  in  both  breadth  and  depth 
the  student's  familiarity  with  special  purpose  program- 
ming languages  and  processors.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
the  "newer"  recently  developed  programming  languages 
as  opposed  to  the  more  traditional  established  ones. 
The  programming  languages  to  be  considered  will  con- 
sist of  two  or  more  languages  chosen  from  the  following 
list:  LISP,  SNOBOL,  PASCAL,  APL. 
Prerequisites:  Engineering  94.165  or  one  of  Computing 
Science  95.101*,  95.103*,  95.104*,  or  95.105*.  or 
equivalent  courses  or  experience. 
Texts:  McKeeman,  Horning,  and  Wortman,  A  Compiler 
Generator;  Jensen  and  Wirth,  Pascal  User  Manual  and 
Report,  (Springer  Verlag  Lecture  Notes  in '  Computer 
Science,  #18). 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Computing  Science  95.290* 

An  Introduction  to  Business  Information  Systems 

This  course  develops  an  understanding  of  computer 
technology  as  it  applies  to  business.  The  course  de- 
scribes various  hardware  and  software  technologies  in 
terms  of  their  impact  on  business  systems.  Typical 
computer  applications  are  discussed  to  illustrate  how  the 
computer  may  be  used  in  a  business  environment. 
Methods  for  specifying  and  implementing  business  in- 
formation systems  are  introduced.  (Also  listed  as  Man- 
agement Studies  42.290*.) 

Prerequisites:  Computing  Science  95.104*  and  Account- 
ing 41.100  (or  41.101*  and  41.102*). 
Day  and  Evening  divisions,  First  and  Second  terms: 
Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Computing  Science  95.291* 

Quantitative  Applications  of  Computers  in  Business 

This  course  introduces  the  computer  as  a  problem- 
solving  tool  in  business.  The  interactive  language  APL 
and  various  program  packages  such  as  SPSS  are  used 
to  solve  problems  in  finance,  marketing  and  accounting. 
Typical  areas  from  which  problems  are  selected  are: 
questionnaire  processing,  time  series  analysis,  budget- 
ing, PERT/CPM,  decision  trees,  portfolio  analysis,  inven- 
tory control  and  simulation.  (Also  listed  as  Management 
Studies  42.291*.) 


Prerequisites:  Computing  Science  95.101*  or  95.104*, 
Economics  43.220  and  Management  Studies  42.250*. 
(The  latter  two  may  be  taken  concurrently.) 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Computing  Science  95.302* 
Compiler  Construction 

This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  practical  aspects  involved  in  the  construction  of 
compilers  (programs  which  translate  programming  lan- 
guages to  machine  language).  The  following  topics  are 
covered:  finite  state  machines  and  scanners,  grammers 
and  parsers  (current  state  of  the  art  LR(K)  parsers  will 
be  emphasized),  code  generators  (for  handling  array 
constructs,  PL/1  type  structures,  procedures,  functions, 
control  structures  such  as  IF  statements,  DO  loops, 
case  statements,  etc.),  and  optimization  techniques. 
Programming  assignments  will  involve  writing  parts  of  a 
compiler  in  a  high-level  language. 
Prerequisites:  Either  Computing  Science  95.102*  and 
95.202*  or  alternately  95.102*,  95.105*,  and  95.384*. 
Reference:  Gries,  Compiler  Construction  for  Digital 
Computers. 

Evening  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a 
week. 

W.R.  LaLonde 

Computing  Science  95.303* 
Real-Time  Computing  Systems 

An  introduction  to  the  use  of  minicomputers  as  real-time, 
interactive  systems,  using  the  PDP-11  as  the  primary 
example.  Computer  organization;  structure,  representa- 
tion of  instructions,  numbers  and  characters;  addressing 
modes,  arithmetic  and  logical  operations.  Programming 
techniques:  assembly  language  coding  and  interfacing  to 
high  level  languages,  input/output:  via  program  control, 
priority  and  vectored  interrupts,  and  direct  memory  ac- 
cess. Peripherals:  teletype,  register,  programmable 
clock,  analog/digital  converters,  interactive  graphics  pro- 
cessor. Applications  to  digital  signal  processing  and  data 
communications.  (Also  listed  as  Engineering  94.303*.) 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  94.165  or  Computing  Science 
95.102*  or  previous  experience  in  assembly  language. 
Text:  Eckhouse  and  Morris,  Minicomputer  Systems:  Or- 
ganization, Programming,  and  Applications. 
Day  division,  Both  terms:  Lectures  two  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  two  hours  a  week.  Limited  enrolment. 
W.R.  Bezanson,  L.R.  Morris 

Computing  Science  95.304* 
File  Structures  and  Data  Bases 

Storage  and  retrieval  hardware:  properties,  cost,  perfor- 
mance implications.  Information  structures:  lists,  trees, 
networks;  hierarchical  and  associative  relationships.  File 
organizations:  lists,  linked  lists,  multilists,  direct  and 
inverted  lists.  Directories  and  directory  organization.  Op- 
erations on  directories,  and  files:  sorting,  merging,  post- 
ing, searching,  accessing,  retrieving,  inserting,  deleting, 
updating.  Complex  retrieval  operations,  e.g.  by  multiple 
keys.  Data  base  systems;  data  definition  and  manipula- 
tion; comparison  of  existing  systems. 
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Prerequisite:  Computing  Science  95.202*  or  95.384*. 
References:  Knuth,  The  Art  of  Computer  Programming, 
Volume  III:  Searching  and  Sorting;  The  Codasyl  Report. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
S.A.  Mahmoud 

Computing  Science  95.310* 
Systems  Analysis 

Introduction  to  the  concepts  and  techniques  of  problem 
definition  and  analysis.  Various  approaches  to  system 
identification,  specification  and  presentation  are  discus- 
sed. Students  work  in  teams  to  test  their  analysis  skills 
on  case  studies  of  information  systems.  Process  specifi- 
cation: decision  tables,  flow  diagrams,  state  transition 
techniques,  specification  languages.  Data  and  file  de- 
scription: forms-oriented  techniques,  languages.  Docu- 
ment description.  Phases  in  a  project:  feasibility  study, 
input/output  analysis  and  design,  document  and  file 
design,  system  design  implementation  and  project  con- 
trol. The  course  emphasizes  applications  in  computer- 
based  information  systems,  but  the  techniques  used  are 
of  wider  applicability.  (Also  listed  as  Engineering 
94.310*.) 

References:  Gore  and  Stubbe,  Elements  of  Systems 

Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  A  full  First-year  credit  in  Computing  Sci- 
ence. 

First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
J.S.  Riordon 

Computing  Science  95.366* 
Computer  Applications 

Analysis  of  engineering  problems  with  the  use  of  the 
digital  computer  including  mathematical  modelling,  or- 
ganization of  the  equations  and  methods  of  solution 
using  analytical  and  numerical  methods  and  analysis  of 
errors  associated  with  numerical  methods.  Topics  in 
numerical  methods  include:  solution  of  single  algebraic 
and  transcendental  equations  and  systems  of  linear  and 
non-linear  equations;  determination  and  use  of  eigen- 
values and  eigenvectors;  curve  fitting  using  least 
squares  and  difference  tables;  numerical  integration, 
differentiation;  solution  of  ordinary  and  partial  differential 
equations.  The  use  of  the  computer  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  course.  (Also  listed  as  Engineering  94.366*.) 
Credit  is  not  allowed  for  both  this  course  and  Computing 
Science  95.386*. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  69.201  and  one  of  Comput- 
ing Science  95.103*  or  Engineering  94.165. 
Text:  Southworth  and  Deleeuw,  Digital  Computation  and 
Numerical  Methods. 

Day  division,  Both  terms:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

/.  Reichstein 

Computing  Science  95.384* 
Information  Structures 

Introduction  to  discrete  structures;  graphs  and  digraphs; 
trees,  forests,  binary  trees,  and  their  applications;  com- 
puter representations  of  structures;  pushdown  stores, 
lists,  and  list  structures;  list  processing;  sorting  and 
searching  techniques;  storage  of  arrays  and  sparse 


matrices;  storage  allocation  at  execution  time;  digraphs 
of  programs.  (Also  listed  as  Mathematics  69.384*.) 
Prerequisites:  A  Second-year  Mathematics  course  and 
one  of  Computing  Science  95.201*,  95.202*,  95.207*, 
which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

B.  Cunningham,  F.  Fiala 

Computing  Science  95.385* 

Discrete  Structures  and  Applications 

Algebraic  structures;  lattices,  Boolean  algebra  elements 
of  the  theory  of  directed  and  undirected  graphs;  com- 
binatorics; Polya  theory  of  enumeration  languages  over 
an  alphabet;  switching  circuits,  optimization  and  com- 
plete design,  algebraic  codes,  flow  charts,  connectivity, 
minimal  paths.  (Also  listed  as  Mathematics  70.385*.) 
Prerequisites:  Computing  Science  95.384*  or  69.218* 
and  an  introductory  Computing  Science  course. 
Day  division,  Second  term. 

C.  Garner 

Computing  Science  95.386* 
Numerical  Analysis 

Elementary  discussion  of  error,  polynomial  interpolation, 
quadrature,  linear  systems  of  equations  and  matrix  in- 
version, non-linear  equations,  difference  equations  and 
ordinary  differential  equations.  (Also  listed  as  Mathema- 
tics 69.386*.) 

Credit  is  not  allowed  for  both  this  course  and  Computing 
Science  95.366*. 

Prerequisites:  Computing  Science  95.103*.  Mathematics 
69.102  and  69.112,  or  69.207*  and  69.217*.  or  69.201 
or  69.202  or  69.203. 
Day  division,  First  term. 
E.  Hughes 

Computing  Science  95.387* 
Mathematical  Software 

Incorporation  of  basic  numerical  methods  into  efficient, 
reliable  software.  The  course  will  include  examination  of 
existing  software  systems  e.g.,  linear  systems,  non- 
linear systems,  optimization,  or  differential  equations. 
(Also  listed  as  Mathematics  69.387*.) 
Prerequisite:  Computing  Science  95.366*  or  95.386*. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 
E.  Norminton 

Computing  Science  95.391* 
Business  Data  Processing  Systems 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  skills 
necessary  to  participate  in  the  construction  of  business 
data  processing  systems.  Computing  and  non-computing 
students  will  form  project  teams  to  design  and  imple- 
ment a  particular  system.  Lectures  will  be  based  on 
case  studies  and  seminars.  Student  projects  will  be 
drawn,  where  possible,  from  actual  problem  areas  in  the 
business  community.  Typical  projects  will  include:  inven- 
tory control,  payroll,  general  ledger,  project  cost  account- 
ing, simulation,  information  retrieval,  computer  auditing. 
(Also  listed  as  Management  Studies  42.391*.) 
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Prerequisites:  Computing  Science  95.290*  or  95.310*. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Computing  Science  95.401  * 
Operating  Systems 

A  unifying  view  of  existing  operating  systems  and  a 
basis  for  the  design  of  future  ones.  Programming 
techniques  and  algorithms  for  handling  concurrency; 
structure  and  implementation  of  the  nucleus  of  an 
operating  system  to  handle  short-term  scheduling;  per- 
formance implications  of  scheduling  and  memory  man- 
agement strategies;  deadlock  problems;  special  prob- 
lems as  time  permits  including  distributed  processing; 
protection,  recovery,  integrity  and  reliability.  Assembler 
and/or  concurrent  PASCAL  programming  assignments. 
Prerequisite:  One  of  Computing  Science  95.201  *  or 
95.303*.  or  equivalent  experience. 
Text:  R.C.  Holt  et  al,  Structured  Concurrent  Program- 
ming with  Operating  Systems  Applications. 
Reference:  Habermann,  Introduction  to  Operating  Sys- 
tem Design. 

Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
W.R.  Bezanson 

Computing  Science  95.405* 

Discrete  Simulation  and  its  Applications 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  twofold:  to  teach  simula- 
tion as  a  problem-solving  tool,  and  to  introduce  a 
number  of  important  systems  problems  using  simulation 
as  a  vehicle.  Discrete  system  models,  and  the  formula- 
tion of  models  for  simulation.  Programming  in  the  GASP 
and  GPSS  simulation  languages.  Applications  to  queu- 
ing situations,  computer  system  scheduling,  inventory 
systems,  scheduling  by  decision  rules  and  by  PERT 
networks,  transportation  systems,  computer- 
communications  networks.  (Also  listed  as  Engineering 
94.405*.) 

Prerequisite:  One  of  Computing  Science  95.103*  or 
95.105*  or  Engineering  94.165. 
Text:  Pritsker  and  Kiviat,  Simulation  with  GASP  II. 
References:  Gordon,  System  Simulation;  Emshoff,  Sis- 
son,  Design  and  Use  of  Computer  Simulation  Models. 
Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  problem 
analysis  one  hour  a  week. 
CM.  Woodside 

Computing  Science  95.457* 

Introduction  to  the  Architecture  of  Computing  Sys- 
tems 

The  course  begins  with  a  comprehensive  historical  re- 
view of  computing  machines  from  early  history  through 
Pascal  and  Babbage  to  present  day  architectures  with 
emphasis  on  the  evolution  of  concepts,  the  influence  of 
technology  and  the  techniques  evolved  to  increase  per- 
formance. The  second  major  portion  of  the  course 
presents  a  structured  view  of  methodologies  as  they 
currently  exist  (for  gate,  register  and  processor  design) 
with  particular  stress  on  their  limitations.  Detailed 
analysis  and  design  are  then  undertaken  for  controllers, 
processors  and  memory  systems,  using  existing 
machines  as  examples.  A  range  of  such  component 


implementations  are  extended  for  enhanced  perfor- 
mance leading  to  discussions  of  super  computers.  Com- 
puter classification  schemes  are  examined.  The  course 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  systems  of  computers 
and  related  problems.  (Also  listed  as  Engineering 
94.457*.) 

Prerequisite:  Computing  Science  95.466*. 

Text:  Hayes,  Computer  Architecture  and  Organization. 

Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Computing  Science  95.461* 
Micro-Computer  Systems 

Introduction  to  micro-computer  architecture.  Characteris- 
tics and  applications,  major  features  of  current  systems. 
Techniques  of  micro-programming,  examples  of  in- 
put/output, use  of  subroutines,  arithmetic  subroutines, 
logical  operations,  delays,  time  outs,  holds,  etc.,  discus- 
sion of  programming  languages  and  assemblers.  Design 
studies  will  be  selected  from  calculators,  interface  con- 
trollers, intelligent  terminals,  graphics,  compilers,  etc., 
economics  and  technical  decisions  in  selecting  and 
implementing  a  micro-computer  system.  (Also  listed  as 
Engineering  94.461*.) 
Prerequisite:  Computing  Science  95.466*. 
Text:  Klingman,  Microprocessor  System  Design. 
References:  Assigned  papers  and  notes. 
Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  and  tutorials  three 
hours  a  week,  laboratory  three  hours  alternate  weeks. 
B.A.  Bowen 

Computing  Science  95.466* 
Switching  Circuits 

Boolean  algebra,  gates,  coding,  combinatorial  circuits, 
canonical  forms,  Karnaugh  maps,  Quine-McClusky. 
Number  systems:  binary,  binary  coded  decimal  two's 
compliment.  Combinatorial  arithmetic.  Sequential 
machines:  counters,  sequential  design  given  a  state 
table,  analysis,  state  table  derivation,  state  minimization, 
state  assignment.  Iterative  networks,  more  combinatorial 
arithmetic.  Asynchronous  circuits,  races,  hazards  fault 
detection.  (Also  listed  as  Engineering  94.466*.) 
Prerequisites:  Engineering  97.251*  or  Physics  75.230* 
or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Text:  Lee,  Digital  Circuits  and  Logic  Design. 
First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week,  laboratory  three 
hours  alternate  weeks. 
J.  Knight 

Computing  Science  95.480* 
Introduction  to  Software  Engineering 

This  course  introduces  students  to  the  problems  and 
methods  of  specifying,  designing,  and  producing  correct, 
structured,  and  modular  software.  Topics  to  be  discus- 
sed include:  programming  style,  structured  program- 
ming, top  down  and  bottom  up  programming,  chief 
programmer  team  concepts,  information  "hiding"  ap- 
proaches, table-driven  techniques,  decision  tables,  de- 
bugging strategies,  and  techniques  for  proving  programs 
correct.  (Also  listed  as  Engineering  94.480*.) 
Prerequisite:  Computing  Science  95.202*  (or  95.384*) 
or  permission  of  the  Department. 
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References:  Kernighan  and  Plauger,  The  Elements  of 
Programming  Style;  McGowan  and  Kelly,  Top  Down 
Structured  Programming  Techniques. 
Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
W.R.  LaLonde 

Computing  Science  95.481  * 
Software  Engineering  Project 

Students  will  participate  in  a  team  project  to  develop  a 
small  piece  of  stand-alone  software  in  an  organized  and 
structured  fashion.  Non-numeric  applications  will  be  em- 
phasized. All  phases  of  the  project  will  be  considered 
equally  important:  specification,  design,  implementation, 
testing  and  documentation.  (Also  listed  as  Engineering 
94.481  *) 

Prerequisite:  Computing  Science  95.480*  or  concurrent 
registration. 

Second  term:  Tutorial  three  hours  a  week. 
W.R.  Bezanson 

Computing  Science  95.483* 
Topics  in  Applied  Logic 

Recursive  functions  and  computability,  algorithms, 

Church's  thesis,  Turing  machines,  computational  logic. 

(Also  listed  as  Mathematics  70.483*.) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.210  or  permission  of  the 

Department. 

Day  division,  Second  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 
J.C.  Poland 

Computing  Science  95.484* 
Design  and  Analysis  of  Algorithms 

Design  techniques:  divide  and  conquer,  backtracking, 
dynamic  programming,  search  methods.  Algorithms  for 
graph  problems,  optimization  problems,  algebraic  prob- 
lems. Lower  bounds  and  the  P-NP  question.  (Also  listed 
as  Mathematics  70.484*.) 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  69.384*  or  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week 
and  one  hour  tutorial. 

Computing  Science  95.485* 
Theory  of  Automata 

Algebraic  structure  of  sequential  machines,  decomposi- 
tion of  machines;  finite  automata,  formal  languages; 
complexity.  (Also  listed  as  Mathematics  70.485*.) 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  70.210  or  Computing  Science 
95.385*  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  First  term. 
V.  Dlab 


Computing  Science  95.486* 
Numerical  Analysis 

Study  of  matrix  inversion  techniques;  techniques  of 
finding  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors,  solution  of  sys- 
tems of  linear  equations;  direct  and  indirect  methods, 
their  comparison  and  error  analysis;  applications  in  op- 
timization and  other  areas.  (Also  listed  as  Mathematics 
70.486*.) 

Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division,  Second  term. 
P.R.  Beesack 
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General  Information 


In  Integrated  Science  Studies  a  student  can  create  a 
logically  coherent  and  structured  program  integrating  a 
strong  base  of  science  studies  with  substantial  work  in  a 
second  discipline  in  another  faculty  (e.g.  engineering, 
computing  science,  political  science,  economics,  jour- 
nalism). Committee  members  assist  the  individual  to 
construct  a  suitable  program  of  courses. 

There  are  nearly  as  many  different  patterns  as  there  are 
students  in  the  program.  Some  areas  of  study  (combin- 
ing both  science  and  non-science  components)  that  are 
available  through  the  program  include  environmental 
sciences,  science  and  management  studies,  behavioural 
sciences,  information  sciences,  and  premedical  studies. 
Additional  information  can  be  found  in  the  program 
description  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  listings.  See  pp. 
362-363. 


Interdisciplinary  Courses 


Arts  and  Social  Sciences 


Humanities  10.100 

An  examination  of  selected  works,  from  Biblical  times  to 
the  present,  illustrating  the  various  dominant  views  on 
the  nature  of  man  and  his  attempts  to  understand 
himself  and  the  world  about  him. 
Prerequisite:  First-year  standing  or  higher. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Humanities  10.200* 

An  examination  of  selected  works  illustrating  various 
dominant  views  on  the  nature  of  man  and  his  attempts 
to  understand  himself  and  the  world  about  him  in  the 
context  of  the  twentieth  century  as  seen  from  points  of 
view  of  history,  philosophy,  social  science  and  literature. 
Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing  or  higher. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Interdisciplinary  04.188 

Contemporary  English-Canadian  and  French- 
Canadian  Literature 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  and  compare  the 
themes,  myths,  symbols  and  techniques  of  English- 
Canadian  and  French-Canadian  literature.  The  readings 
for  the  course  will  be  chosen  from  among  the  following: 
English-Canadian  texts:  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  Grove; 
Lampman;  Two  Solitudes,  MacLennan;  Riel,  Coulter; 
The  Fire-Dwellers,  Laurence;  Layton;  Livesay;  Purdy; 
Atwood;  Nichol  (Coach  House);  You're  gonna  be  all 
right,  Jamie  Boy,  French:  Textes  canadiens-frangais: 
Maria  Chapdelaine,  Hemon;  Nelligan;  Bonheur  d'occa- 
sion,  Roy;  Tit-Coq,  Gelinas;  Salut  Galarneau,  Godbout; 
Garneau;  Brault;  Chamberland;  Lalonde;  Duguay;  Les 
Belles-Soeurs,  Tremblay.  (Now  listed  as  Canadian 
Studies  12.188.) 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

Interdisciplinary  04.201 
Development  of  the  Human  Being 

Featured  are  the  prehistoric  development  of  the  species; 
current  knowledge  of  inherited  patterns  of  behaviour;  the 
importance  of  language;  social  and  psychological  growth 
from  early  childhood  through  old  age.  The  viewpoints  of 
six  disciplines  will  afford  breadth  of  analysis.  Depth  of 
understanding  will  come  from  in-class  discussion.  For 
students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  available 
only  as  a  free  option. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Interdisciplinary  04.288 
Introduction  to  Women's  Studies 

A  survey  course,  designed  to  increase  the  student's 
understanding  of  the  position  of  women  in  contemporary 
society.  Instructors  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  will  offer 
an  introduction  to  such  issues  as  biological  and  cultural 
sex  differentiation,  women  and  literature,  women  and 
religious  institutions,  women  and  politics,  women  and 
social  and  health  services  and  women  and  the  law.  A 
brief  introduction  to  the  intellectual  and  social  origins  of 


feminism  and  a  survey  of  women's  place  in  Western 
European  history  will  provide  a  context  for  examining 
women's  position  in  contemporary  society. 
Evening  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 

F.  Cherry 

Interdisciplinary  04.302 
Canadian  Studies  Seminar 

A  multidisciplinary  examination  of  prescribed  Canadian 
topics.  Each  student  will  present  two  papers  on  one  or 
two  topics.  Each  paper  will  be  based  on  the  Canadian 
Studies  core  and  the  student's  related  disciplinary  or 
theme-oriented  courses.  Papers  may  be  presented  in 
either  English  or  French. 

Open  to  students  with  Third-year  standing  in  Canadian 
Studies.  Other  Third-year  students  may  be  admitted  with 
the  permission  of  the  seminar  co-ordinator.  (Now  listed 
as  Canadian  Studies  12.302.) 
Day  division:  Seminar  three  hours  a  week. 

Interdisciplinary  04.303  (2  credits) 
Biography  and  Autobiography 

A  study  of  representative  biographical  and  autobiog- 
raphical texts  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth 
century  from  the  perspectives  of  English,  Philosophy 
and  Psychology.  The  structural  principles  operative 
within  the  work  and  its  relationship  to  the  milieu  in  which 
it  was  conceived  will  be  examined.  Texts  studied  will 
include  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  Johnson's  Life  of 
Milton,  Strachey's  Eminent  Victorians,  Alvarez's  The 
Savage  God,  Sartre's  Search  for  a  Method,  Saint  Genet 
and  Words,  and  Russell's  Autobiography.  Open  to 
Third-year  students  and  others  with  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Prerequisite:  A  First-year  course  in  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 

Interdisciplinary  04.390 

The  Literature  of  Existentialism 

A  study  of  the  origins,  development,  and  principal 
characteristics  of  existentialist  literature  as  the 
paramount  expression  of  the  writer's  concern  with  la 
condition  humaine.  Such  themes  as  alienation,  dread, 
subjectivity,  freedom,  authenticity,  and  death  will  be 
explored  in  selected  works  by  major  authors,  including 
Holderlin,  Leopardi,  Kierkegaard,  Dostoevsky,  Nietzsche, 
Tolstoy,  Rilke,  Kafka,  Conrad,  Hesse,  lonesco,  Beckett, 
Sartre  and  Camus.  Attention  will  also  be  given  the 
philosophic  basis  and  literary  antecedents  of  the  existen- 
tialist posture.  (Also  listed  as  English  18.390.)  All  as- 
signed readings  will  be  in  English. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
Day  division:  Lectures  and  discussions  three  hours  a 
week. 

S.C.  Russell 


Interdisciplinary  409 


Science 


Science  60.100 

Man  and  His  Environment 

(for  Non-Science  Students) 

Introductory  lectures  treat  the  historical  background  of 
science,  development  of  scientific  methodology,  and 
what  science  is  and  is  not.  The  first  half  of  the  First  term 
explores  the  origin,  development,  and  evolution  of  the 
universe,  stars,  planetary  systems,  the  elements,  the 
earth,  biochemicals,  and  life  on  earth.  The  goal  is  to 
show  where  man  is  in  the  universe,  what  he  is,  and  how 
he  came  to  be,  as  learned  by  science.  The  second  half 
of  the  First  term  explores  the  subjects  of  evolution  and 
ecology,  or  the  generalizations  of  how  living  things  live 
and  respond  in  relationship  to  other  living  things,  and 
the  non-living  environment,  without  emphasis  on  man. 
The  Second  term  explores  the  activities  of  man  and  their 
ecological  consequences,  or  their  impact  on  the  envi- 
ronment. Topics  include  man's  evolution  and  his  use 
and  abuse  of  land,  nature,  fire,  water,  the  oceans,  air, 
and  wildlife.  Pollution  topics  include  water,  air,  heat, 
radiation,  insecticides,  organic  and  inorganic  chemicals 
and  pest  species.  Lastly  are  considered  human  prob- 
lems of  the  house,  the  city,  transportation,  solid  wastes, 
human  population  growth  characteristics,  the  growing 
demand  for  food,  a  search  for  causes  (religion, 
economics,  etc.),  the  limits  to  growth,  the  future,  and 
what  can  be  done. 

Day  division:  Lectures  three  hours  a  week. 
S.B.  Peck 

Science  60.200* 

Introduction  to  Scientific  Computing 

Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.103*.  See  p.  402. 

Science  60.202* 

Introduction  to  Computing  Science 

Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.102*.  See  p.  402. 

Science  60.206* 

Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

Also  listed  as  Computing  Science  95.104*.  See  p.  402. 

Interdisciplinary  Science  00.200 

Physical  Anthropology  (Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Prehistoric  Man) 

A  couise  for  undergraduates  desirous  of  learning  some- 
thing of  what  science  has  to  say  concerning  the  history 
of  man.  No  previous  formal  training  in  biology  is  neces- 
sary. Definition  and  divisions  of  anthropology;  physical 
anthropology;  history,  prehistory,  and  the  nature  of  an 
historical  document;  historical  introduction  to  human 
paleontology;  geological  time;  absolute,  relative  and  con- 
jectural chronology;  the  evolution  of  exact  chronology; 
moaern  techniques.  The  biological  definition  of  man; 
relevant  comparative  anatomy  of  modern  man,  the  mod- 
ern anthropoid,  and  known  fossil  man.  The  Au- 
stralopithecus problem.  The  Pithecanthropus  Sinan- 
thropus-Atlanthropus  group.  Heidelberg,  Neanderthal, 


and  Cro-Magnon  man.  The  Palestine  Group.  The  rele- 
vance of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  these  groups.  The'Teilhard  de  Chardin 
synthesis.  Pre-historic  sites;  their  occurence,  study  and 
interpretation.  Artifacts  of  fossil  man,  their  nature,  clas- 
sification, and  chronology.  Prehistoric  painting  and 
sculpture.  In  lieu  of  essays  and  term  papers  students 
are  required  to  submit  a  review  of  each  of  sixteen  texts 
chosen  from  the  list  below.  An  announcement  concern- 
ing (a)  the  spacing  of  the  reviews  and,  (b)  which  of  them 
are  compulsory,  will  be  made  in  class.  This  course  is 
available  as  an  option  to  Second-  and  Third-year  stu- 
dents only.  For  students  registered  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science,  available  only  as  a  free  option. 
Texts:  Leakey,  /Adam's  Ancestors;  Brace,  The  Stages  of 
Human  Evolution;  Ardrey,  African  Genesis;  LeGros 
Clark,  Antecedents  of  Man;  History  of  the  Primates; 
Kroeber,  Anthropology;  Biology  and  Race;  Wendt,  In 
Search  of  Adam;  Oakley,  Man  the  Toolmaker;  Burkitt, 
Old  Stone  Age;  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  McKern, 
editor,  Readings  in  Physical  Anthropology;  Teilhard  de 
Chardin,  The  Phenomenon  of,  Man;  Dart,  Adventures 
With  The  Missing  Link;  Howells,  Evolution  of  the  Genus 
Homo;  Braidwood,  Prehistoric  Men;  Pfeiffer,  The 
Emergence  of  Man;  Pilbeam,  The  Evolution  of  Man;  The 
Ascent  of  Man;  Napier,  The  Roots  of  Mankind;  Van- 
Lawick  Goodall,  In  the  Shadow  of  Man;  Broth  well, 
Digging  up  Bones;  Heizer,  Man's  Discovery  of  His  Past; 
Vance  Goodall,  editor,  The  Quest  for  Man. 
Not  offered  1979-80. 


Other  Courses 


African  Studies,  see  p.  398. 

Computing  Science,  see  p.  399. 

Technology,  Society,  Environment  Studies,  see  p.  410. 

Urban  Studies,  see  p.  412. 

Women's  Studies,  see  p.  413. 


Technology,  Society,  Environment  Studies 


Members  of  the  Committee 


Chairman 

C.H.  Langford  (Chemistry) 
Members 

AT.  Hodge  (Classics) 

J.  Lukasiewicz  (Engineering) 

R.  Morrison  (Physics) 

L  Mytelka  (Political  Science) 

J.  O'Manique  (Philosophy) 

P.  van  der  Puije  (Engineering) 

Two  Student  Representatives 

Associated  Members 

Several  members  of  the  Faculty  serve  on  the  TSE 
Studies  Committee  as  Associated  Members. 


General  Information 


It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that: 

11  the  future  of  the  Western  societies  depends  on  their 
ability  to  cope  with  the  complex  problems  resulting  from 
the  interactions  of  Technology,  Society  and  the  Envi- 
ronment (TSE); 

2.  the  effectiveness  of  the  democratic  political  process 
is  contingent  upon  the  perception  and  comprehension  of 
these  phenomena  by  the  electorate; 

3.  because  of  the  complexity  and  the  wide  range  of  the 
problems  involved,  their  understanding  cannot  be  gained 
through  specialized  education  in  traditional  disciplines.  A 
multidisciplinary  approach  is  required. 

The  first  two  multidisciplinary  courses  listed  below,  of- 
fered under  the  direction  of  the  TSE  Studies  Committee, 
seek  to  fulfill  this  need.  They  are  designed  to  provide 
students  from  all  faculties  with  a  solid  basis  for  under- 
standing the  major  problems  of  industrialized  society, 
and  with  firsthand  appreciation,  through  research  project 
work,  of  the  complexities  involved.  The  TSE  courses  are 
open  to  all  students  beyond  the  First  year;  these 
courses  are  especially  recommended  for  students  at  the 
Third-  and  Fourth-year  levels.  Students  enrolled  in 
three-year  programs,  however,  who  would  like  to  take 
both  courses  are  encouraged  to  take  one  in  the  Second 
year. 

TSE  59.301  deals  with  the  major  aspects  of  the  inter- 
action of  technology  and  society,  whereas  TSE  59.302 
addresses  the  problems  of  resources  and  of  the  impact 
of  technology  on  the  natural  environment.  Together,  the 
two  courses  provide  a  fairly  complete  coverage  of  the 
TSE  interactions  and  students  are  encouraged  to  take 
the  courses  in  consecutive  years,  in  the  order  which 
best  suits  their  timetables.  Each  course  consists  of 
about  60  lectures  given  by  members  of  various  faculties 
and  guest  speakers,  and  research  project  work  carried 
out  in  small  groups  of  students  from  different  disciplines 


under  the  direction  of  faculty  advisers.  Project  topics  are 
assigned  according  to  students'  preferences. 


Courses  Offered 


Technology,  Society,  Environment  59.301 
Technology-Society  Interaction 

A  course  intended  to  introduce  students  from  all  facul- 
ties to  the  study  of  major  aspects  of  the  interaction  of 
technology  and  society.  Specific  topics  include:  social, 
economic,  and  psychological  impact  of  technology  in 
historical  perspective,  with  case  studies  of  innovations; 
technology  as  a  motive  force  in  history  and  as  an 
element  in  human  culture;  the  modernization  process; 
science  and  technology  in  the  developing  countries; 
technology  transfer;  characteristics  of  industrial  civiliza- 
tion. Social  management  of  technolgy:  Canadian  and 
international  examples.  Major  technological  systems: 
transport,  communications,  energy,  urban  systems.  As- 
sessment and  control  of  technology.  Forecasting.  Limits 
to  growth.  Perspectives  on  the  human  future.  A  research 
project  will  comprise  a  significant  portion  of  the  course 
work. 

Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Second  or  higher  year. 
Text:  Reading  Materials,  TSE  59.301. 
Lectures  and  workshops  three  hours  a  week. 
J.  Lukasiewicz  (co-ordinator) 

Technology,  Society,  Environment  59.302 

Interaction  of  Technological  Society  with  the  Natural 

Environment  and  its  Resources 

A  course  intended  to  introduce  students  from  all  facul- 
ties to  major  aspects  of  the  interaction  between  society 
and  its  technology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  natural 
environment  and  its  resources,  on  the  other.  Topics 
include  the  ecological  perspective,  population,  food,  re- 
source management,  pollution,  and  political  regulation.  A 
research  project  will  comprise  a  significant  portion  of  the 
course  work. 

Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Second  or  higher  year. 
Lectures  and  workshops  three  hours  a  week. 
C.H.  Langford  (co-ordinator) 

Technology,  Society,  Environment  59.401* 

Special  Topics  in  Interaction  of  Technology,  Society 

and  the  Environment 

A  seminar  on  a  topic  chosen  annually  by  the  Committee 
which  explores  a  problem  in  technological  impact  on 
society  or  the  environment  at  an  advanced  but  multidis- 
ciplinary level.  For  1979-1980  the  topic  is  energy  con- 
servation with  special  attention  to  the  University  as  an 
interesting  model  institution. 

Prerequisite:  Technology,  Society,  Environment  59.301 
or  59.302  or  at  least  Fourth-year  standing  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Committee. 

Day  division,  First  term:  Lectures  and  seminars  three 
hours  a  week. 

C.H.  Langford  (co-ordinator 
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Other  Related  Courses 


Other  courses  related  to  the  TSE  area  offered  by 
various  departments  and  schools  within  the  University 
are  listed  for  the  convenience  of  students.  Detailed 
course  descriptions  are  given  under  the  appropriate 
faculty  or  department.  Please  note  all  prerequisite  condi- 
tions prescribed  for  these  courses  must  be  met. 

Architecture 

76.302    History  of  the  Canadian  Environment 
76.324*  Social  Environment  Systems 
76.423*  The  Human  Development/Built  Environment  In- 
terface 1 

76.424*  The  Human  Development/Built  Environment  In- 
terface 2 

Biology 

61.190    Biology  and  Man 
61.391*  Biology  in  Society 

Chemistry 

65.371    Environmental  Chemistry 
Classics 

13.235   Ancient  Science  and  Technology 
Economics 

43.363*  Introduction  to  Economic  Development 
43.365*  The  Economics  of  Planning 

Engineering 

82.480*  Resources  Planning 

88.443    Energy  Conversion  and  Power  Generation 


Journalism 

28.200    Problems  of  the  Mass  Media 
28.300    The  Modern  Environment 
28.434*  Media  and  Society  I 

Law 

51 .380    Law  of  Environmental  Quality 
Mass  Communication 

27.1 1 1    Introduction  to  Mass  Communication 
Philosophy 

32.232*  Philosophy  of  Science 
Physics 

75.291*  Physics  of  the  Environment  I 
75.292*  Physics  of  the  Environment  II 

Political  Science 

47.403*  Politics  and  the  Media 

Religion 

34.200   The  Encounter  of  Science  and  Religion 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

53.246*  Industrial  Sociology 

56.253*  Introduction  to  Human  Ecology 

53.254*  Urban  Sociology 

53.260*  Community 

53.312*  Science  and  Society 

54.333*  Economic  Systems 

56.360  Social  Change  and  Modernization 

53.380  Social  Policy 


English 
18.207 


Literature  and  the  Sciences 


Geography  , 

45.101    The  Geographic  Web 

45.230    Cultural  Geography 

45.330    Developing  Nations  of  Inter-Tropical  Africa 

45.333*  Land  Use,  Regional  Development  and  Planning 

in  Canada 

45.334*  Renewable  Resource  Planning  in  a  Local  Area 
45.351    Geography  of  the  Northlands 
45.445*  Land  Resource  Use 


Geology 

67.111*  Geology,  the  Environment  and  Man  I 
67.112*  Geology,  the  Environment  and  Man  II 
67.204*  Earth,  Resources  and  Society 
67.311*  Applied  Environmental  Geology 

Integrated  Science  Studies 

60.399A*  and  60.399B*  Independent  Study 


Interdisciplinary 
10.100  Humanities 
10.200*  Humanities 


Urban  Studies 


General  Information 


Many  urban  studies  courses  are  offered  at  Carleton.  A 
student  must  fulfill  the  stated  requirements  of  a  discipli- 
nary Major,  Honours  or  Combined  program,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  design  a 
sound  interdisciplinary  program  of  study  that  will  provide 
a  broader  understanding  of  urban  phenomena  and  pro- 
cesses than  would  be  gained  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
single  discipline. 

The  Interfaculty  Committee  on  Urban  Studies  has  drawn 
up  the  following  list  of  undergraduate  courses  in  urban 
studies  currently  offered  at  Carleton.  Students  should 
consult  the  disciplinary  listings  in  the  Calendar  for  de- 
tailed course  descriptions  and  prescribed  prerequisites. 

Co-ordinator  1979-80:  David  B.  Knight,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Geography 


Courses  Offered 


Architecture 

76.205*  Theories  of  Landscape  Design  1 

76.208*  Theories  of  Urban  Design  1 

76.209*  Theories  of  Urban  Design  2 

76.308*  Environmental  Design 

76.328*  Case  Studies  in  Urban  Design 

78.301*  Workshop:  Land-Use  Analysis 

78.310*  Land  Development 

78.319*  Workshop:  Land  Development 

78.323*  Landscape  Architecture 

78.330*  Community  Development 

78.339*  Workshop:  Community  Development 

78.340*  City  Organization  and  Planning  Processes 

78.344*  Urban  Design  Practice 

78.345*  Workshop:  Urban  Design 

78.349*  Workshop:  City  Organization  and  Planning 

Processes 

Art  History 

11.368*  Modern  Architecture:  The  Nineteenth  Century 
11.369*  Modern  Architecture:  The  Twentieth  Century 

Economics 

43.480    Research  Seminar  in  Urban  Economics 


45.434*  Transportation 

45.442*  Transportation  Geography 

Geology 

67.201*  Introductory  Geology  for  Engineers 

History 

24.308  Cathedral  and  Town 

24.329*  Canadian  Urban  History 

24.330  Social  History  of  Canada 

24.345  American  Urban  History 

24.346  American  Immigration  and  Ethnic  Groups 

Law 

51.374    Local  Government  Law 

Political  Science 

47.302*  Canadian  Municipal  Government 
47.303*  Canadian  Urban  Politics 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

56.253*  Introduction  to  Human  Ecology 

53.254*  Urban  Sociology 

53.260*  Community 

53.338  Social  Response  to  the  Built  Environment 

53.373*  Urban  Anthropology 

53.456*  Selected  Problems  in  Urban  Studies 


Engineering 

82.333*  Urban  Planning 

82.434*  Transportation 

82.435*  Transportation  Geography 

Geography 

45.220    Urban  and  Economic  Geography 
45.320    Urban  Geography 
45.421*  Selected  Themes  in  Urban  Geography 
45.422*  Selected  Themes  in  Social  Geography 
45.431*  Advanced  Cultural  Geography 
45.433*  Urban  Planning 


Interfaculty  Committee 
on  Women's  Studies 
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General  Information 


Although  there  is  no  Women's  Studies  degree  program 
at  Carleton,  Women's  Studies  courses  have  been  of- 
fered at  the  University  since  1971-1972.  Such  courses 
have  developed  at  Carleton,  as  they  have  elsewhere,  in 
reponse  to  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  women  has 
not  received  adequate  attention  from  the  academic 
community. 

At  Carleton,  Women's  Studies  courses  are  offered  by 
several  departments,  and  faculty  members  and  graduate 
students  are  pursuing  research  in  the  area  in  many 
departments.  The  Interfaculty  Committee  on  Women's 
Studies  was  created  to  provide  a  measure  of  co- 
ordination for  these  activities.  In  addition  to  its  co- 
ordinating functions,  the  Committee  hopes  to  foster 
throughout  the  University  an  awareness  of  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  all  academic  disciplines  to  include  a  fuller 
treatment  of  women's  contribution  and  experience  than 
has  been  offered  in  the  past. 


Faculty  of  Social  Sciences 

Law 

51 .301  *  Women  and  the  Legal  Process 
Political  Science 

47.313*  Women  in  Politics:  A  Comparative  Perspective 
Psychology 

49.361  *  Psychology  of  Women 

Sociology  —Anthropology 
53.247*  Women  in  Society 

54.475*  Contemporary  Problems  in  Anthropology.  Topic 
for  1979-80:  Anthropology  of  Sex  Roles. 


Courses  Offered 


Although  the  Committee  itself  offers  no  courses,  the 
following  course  offerings  are  listed  here  for  the  con- 
venience of  students.  Detailed  course  descriptions  are 
given  under  the  appropriate  faculty  and  department. 

Faculty  of  Arts 

Classics 

13.344    Women  in  Antiquity  (not  offered  1979-80) 
English 

18.383  Studies  in  Canadian  Fiction:  Works  by  Women 
Writers 

History 

24.354    Women  and  Society  in  Western  Europe  and 
North  America  1700-Present  (not  offered  1979-80) 
24.459    Family  and  Sexuality  in  the  Victorian  Age  (not 
offered  1 979-80) 

Religion 

34.201    Women  in  Religious  Traditions 

Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 

French 

20.571    Feminisme  et  Poesie  en  France  et  au  Canada 

School  of  Social  Work 
52.506*  Women  and  Welfare 

Interdisciplinary 

04.288    Introduction  to  Women's  Studies 


Courses  for  Non-Majors 


The  courses  which  appear  in  the  following  list  are 
offered  exclusively  or  primarily  for  students  specializing 
in  another  discipline.  This  section  is  intended  to  assist 
students  to  find  courses  of  interest  which  would  other- 
wise be  difficult  to  locate  in  the  calendar.  Descriptions 
for  these  courses  are  contained  in  the  appropriate 
Departmental  section. 

Art  History 

1 1.100   A  Survey  of  the  History  of  European  Art 
1 1 . 1 03   A  Survey  of  the  Arts  of  Native  Peoples 

Biology 

61.190    Biology  and  Man 
Chemistry 

65.107  The  Chemistry  of  Art  and  Artifacts 
65.222    Introductory  Organic  Chemistry 

Classics 

13.100  Some  Aspects  of  Greek  and  Roman  Civiliza- 
tion 

13.102*  Some  Aspects  of  Greek  Civilization 
13.103*  Some  Aspects  of  Roman  Civilization 
13.231    Methods  and  Techniques  of  Archeology 
13.235    Ancient  Science  and  Technology 
15.116    Beginning  Modern  Greek 

Comparative  Literature 

17.361    Studies  in  Literary  Genres 

17.400  Analytical  Approaches  to  Literature 

17.401  Selected  Topic  in  Comparative  Literature 

Economics 

43.201*  Introduction  to  Micro-Economic  Theory  and 
Analysis 

43.21 1  *  Introduction  to  Macro- Economic  Theory  and 
Analysis 

English 

18.100  English  Authors  from  Chaucer  to  T.S.  Eliot 

18.101  English  and  Continental  Texts 

18.102  Form  and  Tradition 

18.268  Forms- and  Conventions  of  the  Cinema 

18.291  Writing  Seminar  in  Poetry 

18.293  Writing  Seminar  in  Prose  Fiction 

Film  Studies 

19.333  Film  and  Society 
French 

20.100  Elementary  French 

20.101  Introductory  Immersion  French 

20.102  Intermediate  French  (A) 

20.103  Intermediate  French  (B) 

20.104  Intensive  Introductory  Immersion  French 
20.106*  Reading  French 

20.108  French  Language  Course  for  Non-Majors 

20.151  French-Canadian  Literature 

20.152  French  Literature 
20.181  Civilization  I 


Geology 

67.111*  67.112*  Geology,  The  Environment  and  Man  I 
and  II 

67.201  *  Geology  for  Engineers 

67.202*  Non-Renewable  Primary  Resources 

67.204*  Earth,  Resources  and  Society 

German 

22.230  Austrian  Culture  and  History 
History 

24.231  Historical  Introduction  to  Modern  Canada 
Italian 

26.210  The  Italian  Heritage:  Literature,  Arts  and  Soci- 
ety in  Italy  from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the  Present 
Time. 

Law 

51 .201  The  Elements  of  Law 
Mathematics 

69.107*  Elementary  Calculus  I 

69.117*  Elementary  Algebra 

69.127*  Topics  in  Calculus  and  Algebra 

69.131*  Excursions  into  Mathematics  I 

69.132*  Excursions  into  Mathematics  II 

69.141*  Gambling  I 

69.142*  Gambling  II 

69.201  Intermediate  Calculus 

69.202  Intermediate  Mathematics 
69.250  Introduction  to  Statistical  Analysis 
69.305*  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable 
69.306*  Mathematical  Methods  I 

Music 

30.100  Introduction  to  the  Music  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion 

30.1 15  Elementary  Materials  of  Music 

30.201  The  Vocal  and  Choral  Literature  of  Western 
Music 

30.202  The  Keyboard  Literature  of  Western  Music 

30.203  Orchestral  and  Chamber  Music  Literature 

30.204  Music  of  the  Western  Christian  Church  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  Present 

Physics 

75.120    Elementary  Astronomy  for  Science  and  En- 
gineering Students 
75.190    Introduction  to  Astronomy 
75.195    Physics  of  Music 
75.291  *  Physics  of  the  Environment  I 
75.292*  Physics  of  the  Environment  II 
75.302*  Advanced  Physics  Laboratory  for  Non-Physics 
Science  Students 
75.364*  Modern  Physics 

Psychology 

49.340  Personnel  Psychology 

49.341  *  Behaviour  Modification  in  Education 


\ 


Russian /Ukrainian 

36.110    Scientific  and  Professional  Russian 
36.116    Introductory  Ukrainian 
36.216   Advanced  Ukrainian 

36.260  Russian  Literature  in  Translation  —  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Centuries 

36.290  Twentieth-Century  East-European  Literature  in 
Translation 

36.360    Studies  in  Russian  Life  and  Culture 
36.390   Slavic  or  Hungarian  Language  Tutorial 

Science 

60.100    Man  and  His  Environment 
Sociology 

53.400    Sociological  Analysis 

Technology,  Society,  Environment  Studies 

59.301  Technology-Society  Interaction 

59.302  Interaction  of  Technological  Society  with  the 
Natural  Environment  and  its  Resources 

59.401*  Special  Topics  in  Interaction  of  Technology, 
Society  and  the  Environment 


Awards  and  Financial 
Assistance 
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Awards  for  Academic  Excellence 


Medals 

The  Governor-General's  Medal 

Awarded  annually  to  the  student  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  graduating  class.  Donor:  His  Excellency  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada.  Established  1952. 

The  President's  Medal 

Awarded  annually  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
University  to  the  student  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
graduating  class  in  St.  Patrick's  College. 

The  Chancellor's  Medal 

Awarded  annually  in  the  name  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  to  a  graduating  student  of  outstanding 
academic  achievement. 

University  Medals 

Awarded  annually,  when  merited,  to  the  graduating 
students  standing  highest  in  Arts,  Science,  Commerce, 
Journalism,  Engineering,  and  Architecture.  Established 
1949. 

Senate  Medals 

Awarded,  when  merited,  to  graduating  students  of  out- 
standing academic  achievement.  Established  1952. 

Medal  in  Engineering  (Ontario  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers) 
i  Awarded  annually,  when  merited,  to  the  graduating 
student  standing  highest  in  Engineering.  Established 
1961. 

Entrance  Scholarships 

Carleton  University  offers  a  number  of  scholarships, 
tenable  at  the  University,  to  students  entering  a  full-time 
undergraduate  program  who  have  completed  the  Ontario 
Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Diploma  (or  its 
equivalent)  and  have  demonstrated  a  high  potential  for 
university  studies. 

These  scholarships  are  valued  at  $1,200,  $1,000  or 
$700  and  may  be  continued  for  not  more  than  four 
years,  at  a  value  determined  by  the  candidate's 
academic  standing,  provided  he  or  she  registers  in  a  full 
program  of  undergraduate  courses  during  the  Winter 
session,  (five  courses  in  Science,  Commerce,  Arts, 
Social  Sciences,  Journalism;  six  courses  in  Engineering, 
Industrial  Design,  Architecture). 

Undergraduate  In-Course  Scholarships 

Carleton  University  offers  a  number  of  scholarships, 
tenable  at  the  University,  to  students  continuing  a  full- 
;  time  undergraduate  program  who  have  completed  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  one  year  at  the  University  and 
have  demonstrated  a  high  potential  for  university 
studies. 


These  scholarships  are  valued  at  $1,200,  $1,000  and 
$700  and  may  be  continued  at  a  value  determined  by 
the  candidate's  academic  standing,  provided  he  or  she 
registers  in  a  full  program  of  undergraduate  courses 
during  the  Winter  session  (five  courses  in  Science, 
Commerce,  Arts,  Social  Sciences,  Journalism;  six 
courses  in  Engineering,  Industrial  Design,  Architecture). 

As  well,  annual  scholarships  valued  at  $400  will  be 
offered  when  possible.  Scholarships  and  awards  of 
varying  amounts  which  are  restricted  to  students  in 
specific  programs  are  listed  below: 

Architecture 

Ontario  Association  of  Architects  Awards 

Blok-Lok  Limited  Scholarship 

Cadillac  Fairview  Scholarship 

Lithwick,  Lambert,  Sim,  Johnston,  Moy  Scholarship 

The  Page  and  Steele  School  of  Architecture  Scholarship 

Audrey  Stankiewicz  Design  Award 

James  Whenham  Award 

Arts 

A.  Andras  Memorial  Grant 
Award  of  the  Embassy  of  Austria 
The  Jack  Barwick  and  Douglas  Duncan  Memorial  Scho- 
larship in  Art  History 

The  Jack  Barwick  and  Douglas  Duncan  Memorial  Scho- 
larship in  Music 

The  Ottawa  Women's  Canadian  Club  Scholarship 

Bertha  F.  Davis  Award  in  Religion 

Awards  of  the  Embassy  of  France 

Awards  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 

Germany 

Award  of  the  High  Commission  of  India 

Award  of  the  Embassy  of  Italy 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  of  Canada  Award 

The  Harry  Kelman  Memorial  Scholarship 

Marston  Lafrance  Memorial  Award  in  English 

Irene  Mclntyre  Memorial  Scholarship 

Jayashree  A.  Nagpur  Memorial  Award 

Award  of  the  Government  of  Quebec  for  Excellence  in 

the  Study  of  French 

Roodman  Award  for  Short  Fiction 

Award  of  the  Embassy  of  Spain 

Award  of  the  Ambassador  of  Switzerland  to  Canada 

Sylvio  Tiezzi  Memorial  Award 

Awards  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 

Award  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Wainwright  Scholarships 
Wilgar  Memorial  Award  in  English 
Gordon  J.  Wood  Scholarships  in  English 
Hume  Wrong  Scholarship 

Commerce 

Canada  Permanent  Trust  Company  Scholarship 
Victor  S.  Castledine  Scholarship 
Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Company  Award 
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Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  Entrance  Scholarships 
in  Commerce 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Scholarships 
The  Manulife  Scholarship  in  Commerce 
D.F.  McKechnie  Award  in  Accounting 
James  Nolan  Memorial  Award 
Charles  Pinhey  Award 
Lawrence  Segal  Memorial  Fund 
Thorne,  Riddell  &  Company  Scholarships 
Touche,  Ross  &  Company  Scholarships 
Xerox  of  Canada  Limited  Scholarship 

Engineering 

Association  of  Professional  Engineers'  Scholarships 
Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  Entrance  Scholarships 
in  Engineering 

The  Hawker  Siddeley  Canada  Ltd.  Engineering  Scholar- 
ship 

Roderick  C.  McDonald  Memorial  Scholarship  in  En- 
gineering 

American  Society  for  Metals  Award  in  Engineering 
James  J.  Rattray  Memorial  Scholarship 
Regent  Vending  Machines  Limited  Centennial  Scholar- 
ship 

Regent  Vending  Machines  Limited  Scholarship 

Vered  Foundation  Scholarships 

Wild  Leitz  Canada  Limited  Award  in  Engineering 

Industrial  Design 

Jack  Cook  Design  Award 

Journalism 

John  E.  Bird  Memorial  Scholarship 
Ottawa  Citizen  Scholarship  in  Journalism 
CKOY  Scholarship  in  Journalism 
The  Rachael  Elizabeth  Edwards  Memorial  Award 
Wilfrid  Eggleston  Award  in  Journalism 
Blair  Fraser  Memorial  Award  for  Journalism  Graduates 
Margaret  Graham  Award 
Journalism  Writing  Style  Book  Award 
Maclean-Hunter  Award  in  Journalism 
National  Press  Club  of  Canada  Scholarship  in  Jour- 
nalism 

Peter  Reilly  Scholarship 

Thomson  Award  for  Reporting 

Union  Carbide  Canada  Scholarship 

Kingston  Whig-Standard  Award  in  Reporting 

Kenneth  R.  Wilson  Memorial  Award  for  Journalism 

Graduates 

Science 

Dr.  M.  Ralph  Berke  Award  in  Chemistry 

Charles  Anthony  Blundell  Betts  Memorial  Scholarship  in 

Physics 

J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  Scholarships 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  Award 
Chemical  Institute  of  Canada  Award 
Clendinnen  Scholarship  in  Biology 
Catherine  Daumery  Memorial  Award  for  Botanical  Col- 
lection 


Ian  H.  Griffith  Memorial  Scholarships 
Clarence  H.  Hand  Scholarship 
Mildred  Susan  Henry  Scholarship 
Janet  M.  Holmes  Memorial  Scholarship 
Dr.  Harry  Katznelson  Memorial  Scholarship 
Department  of  Mathematics  Entrance  Award 
Award  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy (Ottawa  Branch) 
Betty  Nesbitt  Memorial  Award  in  Biology 
Canadian  Society  of  Petroleum  Geologists  Under- 
graduate Student  Award 

Richard  J.  Semple  Memorial  Award  in  Mathematics 
L.N.  Wadlin  Scholarship  in  Mathematics 
Elizabeth  White  Memorial  Award  for  Zoological  Collec- 
tion 

Morley  E.  Wilson  Scholarship 
Social  Sciences 

Mrs.  George  S.  Abbott  Memorial  Award  in  Law 

Carswell  Company  Book  Award  in  Public  Law 

Victor  S.  Castledine  Scholarship 

Economics  Scholarship 

Ann  Smith  Freedman  Memorial  Award 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  L.  Goldstein  Book  Award  in  Law 

J.  Carlisle  Hanson  Award 

Herbert  G.  Heron,  Q.C.  Award  in  Law 

The  R.A.  MacKay  Award  in  Political  Science 

Montreal  Trust  Company  of  Canada  Award  in  Law 

Union  Carbide  Scholarship 

Award  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Vered  Foundation  Scholarship 
Hume  Wrong  Scholarship 

Undergraduate  In-Course  Scholarships  for  Part-Time 
Students 

Wing  Commander  Guy  Gibson  V.C.  Chapter,  I.O. D.E. 
Scholarship 

Undergraduate  University  Scholarships 
University  Women's  Club  of  Ottawa  Scholarships 


Undergraduate  Scholarships  and  Awards 


Mrs.  George  S.  Abbott  Memorial  Award  in  Law 
Value  $50.  To  be  awarded  annually  for  proficiency  in 
law  courses  taken  at  Carleton  University  to  a  student 
planning  to  enter  law  school.  Donor:  Anonymous.  Estab- 
lished 1968  in  memory  of  Mrs.  George  S.  Abbott. 

The  A.  Andras  Memorial  Grant 

Value  $500.  To  support  the  cost  of  a  research  project  or 
paper  undertaken  by  an  undergraduate  or  graduate 
student  attending  Carleton  University.  This  grant  is 
awarded  in  alternate  years  for  a  research  project  in  one 
of  the  following  areas:  (a)  Jewish  studies;  (b)  trade 
union  history  or  the  democratic  socialist  movement  in 
Canada.  Endowed  1972  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  A. 
Andras,  a  member  of  Carleton's  Board  of  Governors. 
Revised  1978. 
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Ontario  Association  of  Architects  Awards 
Value  $500.  Awarded  annually  to  a  deserving  student 
enrolled  in  the  Second  year  in  the  School  of  Architecture 
an  award  of  $250;  and  to  a  deserving  student  enrolled  in 
the  Third  year  of  the  School  of  Architecture  an  award  of 
$250.  Donor:  Ontario  Association  of  Architects.  Estab- 
lished 1972. 

Award  of  the  Embassy  of  Austria 
For  excellence  in  the  study  of  German,  a  book  award  is 
offered  annually  by  the  Austrian  Embassy  in  Canada. 
Established  1960. 

The  Jack  Barwick  and  Douglas  Duncan  Memorial  Scho- 
larship for  Art  History 

Value  $600.  To  be  awarded  annually  to  a  student  or 
students  in  the  Department  of  Art  History.  The  Chairman 
and  faculty  members  of  the  Department  of  Art  History 
are  to  decide  each  year  on  the  most  appropriate  dis- 
bursement of  the  award.  Donor:  Mrs.  J.P.  Barwick. 
Established  1972. 

The  Jack  Barwick  and  Douglas  Duncan  Memorial  Scho- 
larship for  Music 

Value  $600.  To  be  awarded  annually  to  a  student  or 
students  in  the  Department  of  Music.  The  Chairman  and 
faculty  members  of  the  Department  of  Music  are  to 
decide  each  year  on  the  most  appropriate  disbursement 
of  the  award.  Donor:  Mrs.  J.P.  Barwick.  Established 
1972. 

Dr.  M.  Ralph  Berke  Award  in  Chemistry 
The  yield  of  a  $500  fund  is  awarded  each  year,  if 
merited,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  to  an  outstanding 
student  majoring  in  Chemistry  proceeding  from  the  Sec- 
ond to  the  Third  year  of  the  degree  course.  Donor:  Dr. 
M.  Ralph  Berke.  Endowed  1956. 

Charles  Anthony  Blundell  Betts  Memorial  Scholarship  in 
Physics 

Value  approximately  $675.  Awarded  annually,  if  merited, 
to  a  student  of  high  proficiency  in  Physics,  entering  or 
continuing  in  Physics  Honours  or  in  the  Major  course,  in 
the  Second  or  subsequent  years  of  the  degree  course. 
Donors:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Betts,  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, in  memory  of  their  son,  Charles  Anthony  Blundell 
Betts.  Endowed  1964. 

J.P.  Bickell  Foundation  Scholarships 
The  Trustees  of  the  J.P.  Bickell  Foundation  have  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Geology,  Faculty  of  Science, 
scholarships  for  students  entering  the  geological  profes- 
sion, of  a  possible  value  of  $1,500  each.  The  scholar- 
ships may  be  awarded  on  entrance  into  the  Honours 
geological  sequence  at  the  First-,  Second-  or  Third-year 
levels  at  Carleton  University.  The  scholarships  are  pay- 
able over  two  or  three  years  depending  on  the  entrance 
level.  Three  scholarships  will  be  available  for  1979-80. 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Awards  Office. 

John  E.  Bird  Memorial  Scholarship 
Value  $500.  Awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
who  is  proqeeding  from  one  year  of  course  to  another  in 
a  degree  program  in  Journalism.  Donor:  Mrs.  V.  Bird. 
Established  1975. 


Henry  Birks  and  Sons  (Ontario)  Limited  Award 
Value  $25.  Awarded  annually  to  a  Carleton  University 
student  with  a  superior  academic  record  who  has  contri- 
buted substantially  to  extracurricular  activities.  Donor: 
Henry  Birks  and  Sons  (Ontario)  Limited.  Established 
1951. 

Claude  Bissell  Scholarships 

Value  $1,000.  These  scholarships  are  named  in  honour 
of  a  former  President  of  Carleton  University  and  are 
awarded  to  outstanding  students  entering  or  proceeding 
from  one  year  to  another  of  a  full-time  undergraduate 
program  at  Carleton.  The  scholarship  may  be  renewed 
for  a  total  of  four  years  provided  sufficient  academic 
standing  is  maintained.  Established  1975. 

Blok-Lok  Limited  Scholarship 

Value  $250.  Awarded  annually  to  a  worthy  student 
entering  or  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Architecture.  Donor: 
Blok-Lok  Limited,  Weston,  Ontario.  Established  1968. 

BP  Canada  Scholarships 

Two  scholarships  valued  at  $500  each.  Awarded  annu- 
ally, if  merited,  to  outstanding  students  proceeding  from 
one  year  of  course  to  another  in  a  degree  program  at 
Carleton  University.  Donor:  BP  Canada  Limited.  Estab- 
lished 1975. 

Donald  William  Buchanan  Scholarship 
Value  $700.  Awarded  annually  for  general  competition 
among  students  entering  Carleton  University.  Donor: 
The  late  Donald  William  Buchanan.  Endowed  1967. 

Cadillac  Fairview  Scholarship 

Value  $500.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  of  superior 
standing  in  the  School  of  Architecture  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity. Donor:  Cadillac  Fairview  Corporation.  Estab- 
lished 1977. 

D.  Roy  Campbell  Scholarship 

Value  $700.  Awarded  annually,  under  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  the  late  D.  Roy  Campbell,  for  competition  among 
students  entering  Carleton  University  with  high  standing 
in  the  senior  matriculation  examinations  or  the  equiva- 
lent. Donor:  The  late  D.  Roy  Campbell.  Established 
1962. 

Henry  Campbell  Scholarships 

Value  To  be  announced.  Two  scholarships  awarded 
annually  to  full-time  students  entering  or  progressing 
from  one  year  to  the  next  at  Carleton  University.  Pro- 
vided from  the  estate  of  the  late  Edna  Alice  Campbell. 
Endowed  1978. 

Canada  Permanent  Trust  Company  Scholarship 
Value  $800.  Awarded  to  a  student  entering  the  final  year 
of  his  or  her  program  in  Commerce,  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Director  of  the  School  in  counsel,  has  de- 
monstrated outstanding  proficiency  in  his  or  her  studies. 
Donor:  The  Canada  Permanent  Trust  Company.  Estab- 
lished 1975. 

The  Ottawa  Women's  Canadian  Club  Scholarship 
Value  $360.  Awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
who  is  proceeding  from  one  year  of  course  to  another  in 
the  undergraduate  Canadian  Studies  Program.  Endowed 
1946.  Revised  1977. 
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Carleton  Alumni  Association  Scholarship 
Scholarships  totalling  $1,000  have  been  provided  for 
undergraduates  passing  from  one  year  of  course  to 
another  at  Carleton  University  with  high  standing.  Cer- 
tain of  the  scholarships  are  reserved  for  students  in 
Honours.  Donor:  The  Alumni  Association  of  Carleton 
University. 

The  Carting  O'Keefe  Scholarship 
Value  $600.  Awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  full- 
time  student  who  is  proceeding  from  one  year  of  course 
to  another  at  Carleton  University.  Donor:  The  O'Keefe 
Brewing  Company  Limited.  Established  1972. 

Carswell  Company  Book  Award  in  Public  Law 
Value  $100.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  with  high 
standing  in  Public  Law  courses.  Donor:  The  Carswell 
Company  Limited.  Established  1965. 

Victor  S.  Castledine  Scholarship 
Value  $500.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  in 
Economics  or  Commerce  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Economics  in  counsel, 
has  done  outstanding  work  in  the  area  of  money,  credit 
and  banking  studies.  Donor:  Victor  S.  Castledine,  Esq. 
Established  1971. 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry  Award 
A  gold  key  with  the  crest  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  in  front  and  the  name  of  the  winner,  course, 
year  and  university  on  back  is  granted  to  the  student 
who  has  the  highest  standing  in  the  final  year  of  the 
Honours  course  in  Chemistry.  The  winner  will  also 
receive  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Journal,  Chemistry 
and  Industry.  Donor:  Canadian  Section,  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry.  Established  1961. 

Chemical  Institute  of  Canada  Award 
Value  $25.  Awarded  as  a  book  prize  to  the  best  student 
proceeding  to  the  final  year  of  the  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  Honours  in  Chemis- 
try. Donor:  The  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada.  Estab- 
lished 1950. 

Ottawa  Citizen  Scholarship 

A  scholarship  valued  at  $1,200  awarded  annually,  if 
merited,  to  a  student  entering  Carleton  University  from  a 
high  school  in  any  one  of  the  following  counties  in 
the  Ottawa  district:  nine  in  Ontario  (Carleton,  Dundas, 
Glengarry,  Grenville,  Lanark,  Prescott,  Renfrew,  Russell 
and  Stormont)  and  four  in  Quebec  (Gatineau,  Hull, 
Papineau  and  Pontiac).  A  student  admitted  with  senior 
matriculation  standing  will  receive  $400  per  year  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  always  provided  that  the  student 
is  registered  as  a  regular  full-time  student  at  Carleton 
University  and  maintains  a  satisfactory  academic  stand- 
ing. Donor:  The  Ottawa  Citizen.  Established  1955. 

Ottawa  Citizen  Scholarship  in  Journalism. 
Maximum  value  $1,200.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student 
entering  First  year  of  Journalism.  The  winner  will  receive 
$300  a  year  until  graduation  provided  the  student  is 
registered  as  a  full-time  student  at  Carleton  University 
and  maintains  a  satisfactory  academic  standing  in  the 
Journalism  program.  Donor:  The  Ottawa  Citizen.  Estab- 
lished 1969. 


CKOY  Scholarship  in  Journalism 
Value  $400.  Awarded  to  a  student  who  is  proceeding 
from  one  year  of  course  to  another  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  Carleton  University.  Donor:  CKOY  Limited, 
Ottawa.  Established  1973. 

Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Company  Award 
Value  $100.  Awarded  annually  to  the  student  with  the 
highest  standing  in  the  First  year  of  the  Commerce 
course.  Donor:  Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Company.  Estab- 
lished 1962. 

Clendinnen  Scholarship  in  Biology 
Value  $100.  Awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
proceeding  from  the  Third  to  Fourth  year  of  the  Honours 
course  in  Biology  at  Carleton  University.  Established 
1951,  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.E.  Clendinnen,  by 
their  daughter. 

The  Commonwealth  Holiday  Inns  of  Canada  Limited 
Entrance  Scholarship 

Value  $600.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  entering  a 
full-time  undergraduate  program  who  has  completed  the 
Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Diploma 
(or  its  equivalent)  and  has  demonstrated  a  high  potential 
for  university  studies.  Donor:  Commonwealth  Holiday 
Inns  of  Canada  Limited.  Established  1975. 

Duchess  of  Connaught  Scholarship 
The  yield  from  the  endowment  of  this  historic  scholar- 
ship, amounting  to  approximately  $600  annually,  has 
been  made  available  to  Carleton  University  by  the 
Laurentian  Chapter,  I.O.D.E.  The  scholarship  is  to  be 
awarded  to  an  able  student  entering  Carleton  University, 
and  may  be  held  until  graduation,  if  merited;  at  which 
time  a  new  award  will  be  made.  Donor:  Laurentian 
Chapter  I.O.D.E.  Endowed  at  Carleton  University,  1960. 

Jack  Cook  Design  Award 

Value  $100.  To  be  awarded  annually,  if  merited,  to  the 
student  in  Third  or  Fourth  year  of  the  School  of  Indust- 
rial Design  who  submits  the  most  outstanding  design  of 
a  product  or  project  related  to  the  field  of  Interior 
Design.  Donor:  Mr.  Jack  Cook.  Established  1978. 

Naomi  Cook  Scholarship  Fund 

Value  $600.  Awarded  annually  to  students  with  high 
academic  standing  entering  Carleton  University.  Donor: 
The  late  Naomi  Cook.  Endowed  1967. 

Jennie  Shibley  Cramm  Scholarship 
Value  $150.  Awarded  annually  to  a  female  student  of 
high  proficiency  entering  Carleton  University  from  Ne- 
pean  High  School,  Ottawa.  Donor:  The  late  Jennie 
Shibley  Cramm.  Endowed  1967. 

W.H.  Cramm  Scholarship 

Value  $150.  Awarded  annually  to  a  male  student  of  high 
proficiency  entering  Carleton  University  from  Nepean 
High  School,  Ottawa.  Donor:  The  late  Jennie  Shibley 
Cramm.  Endowed  1967. 
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Catherine  Daumery  Memorial  Award  for  Botanical  Col- 
lection 

Value  $50,  together  with  a  book  prize.  Awarded  annual- 
ly, if  merited,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
of  Biology,  to  a  student  who  has  submitted  by  November 
1,  an  outstanding  collection  of  mounted  and  identified 
flowering  plants.  Donor:  Anonymous.  Established  1953. 

Bertha  F.  Davis  Award  in  Religion 

Value  $200  approximately.  Awarded  annually  to  an 

outstanding  student  enrolled  in  the  Major  or  Honours 

Program  in  the  Department  of  Religion  at  Carleton 

University.  Donor:  Bertha  Florence  Davis.  Endowed 

1977. 

De  Waan  Foundation  Award  on  Arab  Problems 
Each  year  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  first  year  of 
award,  the  De  Waan  Foundation  offers  a  prize  for  work 
of  appropriate  scholarly  level  by  a  senior  student  on  the 
problems  of  Arab  countries.  Annual  value,  $100.  Stu- 
dents wishing  to  prepare  for  this  award  should  first 
consult  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Administra- 
tion. Donor:  De  Waan  Foundation,  1960. 

Dobbie  Regional  Entrance  Scholarships 
Value  $700.  Scholarships  will  be  available  for  students 
entering  Carleton  University,  to  be  divided  equally 
among  students  from  Ontario  (except  for  the  City  of 
Ottawa),  the  Western  provinces  and  the  Territories,  and 
Quebec  and  the  Atlantic  provinces.  Donor:  The  late 
Jemema  Grace  Dobbie.  Endowed  1967. 

A.  Davidson  Dunton  Scholarships 
Value  $1,000.  These  scholarships  are  named  in  honour 
of  a  former  President  of  Carleton  University  and  are 
awarded  to  outstanding  students  entering  or  proceeding 
from  one  year  to  another  of  a  full-time  undergraduate 
program  at  Carleton.  The  scholarship  may  be  renewed 
for  a  total  of  four  years  provided  sufficient  academic 
standing  is  maintained.  Established  1975. 

Economics  Scholarship 

Value  to  be  announced.  Awarded  to  the  student  or 
students  entering  the  final  year  of  the  Honours  program 
of  studies,  whose  record  of  scholarship,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  Scholarship  Committee, 
merits  special  recognition.  Established  1978. 

The  Samuel  L  Edelson  Scholarship 
Value  $250.  Awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
who  is  proceeding  from  one  year  of  course  to  another  at 
Carleton  University.  Donor:  Members  of  the  family.  Es- 
tablished 1974. 

The  Rachael  Elizabeth  Edwards  Memorial  Award 
Value  $250.  Presented  annually  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  to  an  outstanding  student 
who  is  graduating  in  the  School  of  Journalism  one-year 
degree  program.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a  female 
student  who  has  indicated  an  interest  in  pursuing  a 
career  in  the  daily  newspaper  field.  Endowed  1974  in 
memory  of  Rachael  Elizabeth  Edwards,  a  former  student 
in  the  School  of  Journalism. 


Wilfrid  Eggleston  Award  in  Journalism 
Value  $300.  Awarded  to  the  undergraduate  with  the  best 
record  in  the  Second-year  Journalism  degree  program. 
This  award  is  named  in  honour  of  Professor  Emeritus 
Dr.  Wilfrid  Eggleston,  former  Director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism.  Donor:  Anonymous.  Established  1967. 

Association  of  Professional  Engineers'  Entrance  Scho- 
larship 

Value  $500.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  of  high 
proficiency  with  senior  matriculation  standing  who  is 
entering  the  Engineering  course.  Donor:  The  Ontario 
Professional  Engineers'  Foundation  for  Education.  Es- 
tablished 1961. 

Association  of  Professional  Engineers'  Scholarships 
Value  $250  each.  Three  scholarships  are  awarded  an- 
nually to  Engineering  students  of  nigh  proficiency  pro- 
ceeding from  one  year  of  course  to  another  in  Carleton 
University.  Donor:  The  Ontario  Professional  Engineers' 
Foundation  for  Education.  Established  1961. 

Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  Entrance  Scholarship 
in  Commerce 

Value  equivalent  to  tuition  fee.  Four  scholarships 
awarded  annually  to  outstanding  students  entering  the 
School  of  Commerce  at  Carleton  University  in  a  full 
program  of  undergraduate  studies.  Donor:  Ford  Motor 
Company  of  Canada.  Established  1976. 

Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  Entrance  Scholarship 
in  Engineering 

Value  equivalent  to  tuition  fee.  Three  scholarships 
awarded  annually  to  outstanding  students  entering  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering  at  Carleton  University  in  a  full 
program  of  undergraduate  studies.  Donor:  Ford  Motor 
Company  of  Canada.  Established  1 976. 

Lilian  I.  Found  Award  for  Poetry 
Value  $25.  Offered  annually  for  the  best  lyric  of  fifty 
lines  or  less  submitted  by  an  undergraduate  of  Carleton 
University  by  March  15.  Details  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  English.  Donor:  The  late  Mrs.  Lilian  I. 
Found.  Endowed  1950. 

Awards  of  the  Embassy  of  France 
For  excellence  in  the  study  of  French,  two  book  awards 
are  offered  annually  by  the  Embassy  of  France  in 
Canada.  Donor:  Embassy  of  France.  Established  1978. 

Blair  Fraser  Memorial  Award  for  Journalism  Graduates 
Value  $300.  Offered  annually  to  a  Journalism  student  in 
his  or  her  graduating  year  who,  in  the  opinion  of  a  board 
of  selection,  shows  a  marked  aptitude  for  and  interest  in 
political  reporting  at  the  national  and  international  level. 
Endowed  1969,  in  memory  of  Blair  Fraser,  Ottawa  editor 
of  Maclean's  Magazine,  by  a  group  of  his  friends. 

Ann  Smith  Freedman  Memorial  Award 

Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  in  Psychology  who 

has  gained  the  highest  standing  in  the  experimental 

paper  in  Psychology  49.200  during  the  academic  year. 

Donors:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  Freedman.  Established 

1958. 
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Jacob  Freedman  Scholarships 

Value  $400-$1,000.  Awarded  annually  to  outstanding 
students  who  are  proceeding  from  one  year  of  course  to 
another  at  Carleton  University.  Donor:  The  late  Jacob 
Freedman.  Endowed  1967. 

Friends  of  Carleton  Scholarships 
Scholarships  have  been  provided  for  general  competi- 
tion among  students  entering  Carleton  University  at  the 
senior  matriculation  level.  Donor:  The  Friends  of  Carle- 
ton University.  Established  1967. 

Awards  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany 

For  excellence  in  the  study  of  German,  book  awards  are 
offered  annually  by  the  Embassy  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  in  Canada.  Established  1 955. 

Clarence  C.  Gibson  Scholarships 
Value  $1,000.  These  scholarships  are  named  in  honour 
of  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Carleton  University  and  are  awarded  to  outstanding 
students  entering  or  proceeding  from  one  year  to 
another  of  a  full-time  undergraduate  program  at  Carle- 
ton. The  scholarship  may  be  renewed  for  a  total  of  four 
years  provided  sufficient  academic  standing  is  main- 
tained. Established  1975. 

James  A.  Gibson  Scholarships 

Scholarships  have  been  provided  for  superior  students 
passing  into  the  final  year  of  the  undergraduate  course 
at  Carleton  University.  The  scholarships  are  named  in 
honour  of  Dr.  James  A.  Gibson,  former  Dean  of  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Deputy  to  the  President  of  Carleton  Univer- 
sity. Donor:  Carleton  University. 

David  A.  Golden  Scholarships 

Value  $1,000.  These  scholarships  are  named  in  honour 
of  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Carleton  University  and  are  awarded  to  outstanding 
students  entering  or  proceeding  from  one  year  to 
another  of  a  full-time  undergraduate  program  at  Carle- 
ton. The  scholarship  may  be  renewed  for  a  total  of  four 
years  provided  sufficient  academic  standing  is  main- 
tained. Established  1975. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  L.  Goldstein  Book  Award  in  Law 
Awarded  annually  to  a  deserving  Carleton  University 
student  in  a  Law  program,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  Donors:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  L.  Goldstein.  Established  1975. 

Margaret  Graham  Award 

Value  $100.  Awarded  annually  to  the  undergraduate 
student  with  the  best  overall  academic  average  proceed- 
ing from  Third  to  Fourth  year  of  the  four-year  Bachelor 
of  Journalism  program.  This  award  is  named  in  honour 
of  Margaret  Graham  who  was  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  Canadian  Women's  Press  Club  in  1904. 
Donor:  The  Media  Club  (Ottawa  Branch).  Established 
1977. 


J.  Lome  Gray  Scholarships 

Value  $1 ,000.  These  scholarships  are  named  in  honour 
of  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Carleton  University  and  are  awarded  to  outstanding 
students  entering  or  proceeding  from  one  year  to 
another  of  a  full-time  undergraduate  program  at  Carle- 
ton. The  scholarship  may  be  renewed  for  a  total  of  four 
years  provided  sufficient  academic  standing  is  main- 
tained. Established  1975. 

Ian  H.  Griffith  Memorial  Scholarships 
Value  totalling  $1,000.  Awarded  annually,  if  merited,  to 
outstanding  students  proceeding  from  one  year  of 
course  to  another  in  a  degree  program  in  the  Faculty  of 
Science,  preferably  in  the  Integrated  Science  Studies 
program,  and  having  some  appreciation  of  the 
humanities.  Donors:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Griffith  in  memory 
of  their  son  Ian  H.  Griffith,  B.Sc,  Carleton  1976. 

Clarence  H.  Hand  Scholarship 

Value  $200.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  for  excel- 
lence in  studies  in  crytogamic  botany.  Donor:  Anonym- 
ous. Established  1972,  in  honour  of  the  late  Clarence  H. 
Hand,  a  skilled  high  school  teacher  and  amateur 
bryologist. 

J.  Carlisle  Hanson  Award 

Value  $1 00.  Awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
proceeding  into  a  combined  Honours  program  in  Law 
and  History  or  Economics  at  Carleton  University.  Donor: 
J.  Carlisle  Hanson.  Established  1973. 

The  Hawker  Siddeley  Canada  Ltd.,  Engineering  Scho- 
larship 

Value  $500.  Awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering  to  an  outstanding  student  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Third  to  the  Fourth  year  in  Electrical  or 
Mechanical  Engineering.  Donor:  Hawker  Siddeley 
Canada  Ltd.  Established  1975. 

Mildred  Susan  Henry  Scholarship 
Value  $100.  To  be  awarded  annually  to  a  student 
entering  the  Fourth  year  of  the  Honours  program  in  the 
Faculty  of  Science.  Endowed  1966  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mildred  Susan  Henry. 

Herbert  G.  Heron,  Q.  C.  Award  in  Law 
Value  $200.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  in  the 
Department  of  Law.  Applicants  and  nominees  for  this 
award  will  be  assessed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law  in  conjunction  with  his  Committee.  Estab- 
lished 1975  in  memory  of  Herbert  G.  Heron,  Q.C. 

Janet  M.  Holmes  Memorial  Scholarship 
Value  $300.  Awarded  annually,  when  merited,  to  a 
promising  student  proceeding  from  the  Third  to  the 
Fourth  year  of  the  Honours  Chemistry  program  at  Carle- 
ton University.  Candidates  will  be  selected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry.  Donors:  Professor  and  Mrs.  J.M. 
Holmes.  Established  July  1973. 
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C  V.  Hotson  Memorial  Scholarship 
Value  $250.  Awarded  annually  to  an  undergraduate 
student  who  maintains  high  academic  standing  and  is 
active  in  student  affairs.  Donated  by  Carleton  alumni 
and  other  friends  in  memory  of  Mr.  Hotson,  a  1950 
Carleton  Journalism  graduate  and  former  member  of  the 
Students'  Council  who  returned  to  Carleton  in  1953  to 
become  administrative  assistant  to  the  president  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association,  a  position 
he  held  until  his  death  in  October,  1960. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Scholarships 

Value  $1,000  each.  Three  scholarships  awarded  annu- 
ally to  outstanding  students  from  the  Ottawa  region 
entering  the  First  year  of  Commerce  at  Carleton  Univer- 
sity. Donor:  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Established 
1976. 

Lord  Dundonald  Chapter,  I.O.  D.E.  Scholarship 
Value  $150.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  of  superior 
standing  and  general  proficiency,  entering  the  final  year 
of  a  degree  course  at  Carleton  University.  Donor:  Lord 
Dundonald  Chapter,  I.O. D.E.  Established  1956. 

Wing  Commander  Guy  Gibson  V.C.  Chapter,  I.O. D.E. 
Scholarship 

Value  $125.  Awarded  annually  to  a  part-time  student 
enrolled  at  Carleton  University  who  has  demonstrated  a 
high  potential  for  university  studies.  Donor:  Wing  Com- 
mander Guy  Gibson  Chapter,  I.O.D.E.  Established  1976. 

Award  of  the  High  Commission  of  India 
For  excellence  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  a  book  award  is 
offered  annually  by  the  High  Commission  of  India. 
Established  1976. 

International  House  Award 

Value  $200.  To  be  awarded  to  a  student  attending 
Carleton  University  on  a  student  visa  in  his  or  her 
graduating  year,  who,  in  addition  to  maintaining  the 
academic  levels  of  the  degree  program,  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  extracurricular  activities  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Donor:  International  House.  Endowed  1972. 

Award  of  the  Embassy  of  Italy 

For  excellence  in  the  study  of  Italian,  a  book  award  is 
offered  annually  by  the  Embassy  of  Italy  in  Canada. 
Established  1971. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  of  Canada  Award 
Value  $100.  Awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Religion  to  a  student  achieving  high 
standing  in  the  area  of  Judaic  studies.  Donor:  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  of  Canada,  Ottawa  Section. 
Established  1973. 

Journalism  Writing  Style  Book  Award 
Value  $25.  Awarded  annually  as  a  book  prize  to  a 
Journalism  28.220  student,  the  writing  style  of  whose 
class  assignments  shows  exceptional  merit.  Donor: 
Anonymous.  Established  1970. 


Dr.  Harry  Katznelson  Memorial  Scholarship 
Value  approximately  $100.  Awarded  annually  to  an 
outstanding  student  proceeding  into  an  advanced  year  in 
the  Honours  Biology  program.  Donors:  Friends  of  the 
late  Dr.  Harry  Katznelson,  B.S.A.,  M.Sc,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C.,  Director  of  the  Microbiology  Research  Institute, 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  Established  1965. 

The  Harry  Kelman  Memorial  Scholarship 
Value  $250.  Awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
in  Second  year  or  proceeding  from  Second  to  Third  year 
and  who  is  majoring  in  Art  History  at  Carleton  University. 
Donor:  Friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Harry  Kelman.  Estab- 
lished 1973. 

Marston  Lafrance  Memorial  Award  in  English 
Value  $150.  Awarded  annually,  if  merited,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Department  of  English  to  outstand- 
ing student(s)  entering  the  Fourth  year  of  the  Honours 
English  program  at  Carleton  University.  Established 
1976  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Marston  Lafrance,  former 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Division  I. 

Uthwick,  Lambert,  Sim,  Johnston,  Moy  Scholarship 
Value  $300.  Awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
who  has  completed  the  Third  year  of  course  in  the 
School  of  Architecture  at  Carleton  University.  Donors: 
Lithwick,  Lambert,  Sim,  Johnston,  Moy,  Architects.  Es- 
tablished 1968. 

Francis  C.C.  Lynch  Scholarships 
Scholarships  have  been  established  for  open  competi- 
tion among  students  entering  or  proceeding  from  one 
year  to  another  in  Arts,  Social  Sciences,  Science,  Com- 
merce, Journalism,  Engineering  or  Architecture.  Donor: 
The  late  Francis  C.C.  Lynch.  Endowed  1967. 

Gavin  Scott  Macfarlane  Memorial  Scholarship 
Value  $350.  Awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent, preferably  in  Honours,  who  is  proceeding  from  one 
year  of  course  to  another  at  Carleton  University.  First 
donated  1957,  by  Mrs.  G.S.  Macfarlane  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gavin  Scott  Macfar- 
lane. 

The  R.A.  Mac  Kay  Award  in  Political  Science 
Value  $150.  Awarded  annually  by  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  to  a  student  in  good  standing  in  accor- 
dance with  terms  that  the  Department  may  from  time  to 
time  establish.  Donor:  Dr.  R.A.  MacKay.  Established 
1977. 

Chalmers  Jack  Mackenzie  Scholarships 
Value  $1,200.  These  scholarships  are  named  in  honour 
of  a  former  Chancellor  of  Carleton  University  and  are 
awarded  to  outstanding  students  entering  or  proceeding 
from  one  year  to  another  of  a  full-time  undergraduate 
program  at  Carleton.  The  scholarship  may  be  renewed 
for  a  total  of  four  years  provided  sufficient  academic 
standing  is  maintained.  Established  1975. 
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Maclean-Hunter  Award  in  Journalism 
Value  $1,000.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  entering 
the  one-year  program  in  Journalism  for  university 
graduates  mainly  on  the  basis  of  previous  academic 
performance.  Donor:  Maclean-Hunter  Publishing  Com- 
pany Limited.  Established  1967. 

Murdoch  Maxwell  MacOdrum  Scholarships 
Value  $1,000.  These  scholarships  are  named  in  honour 
of  a  former  President  of  Carleton  University  and  are 
awarded  to  outstanding  students  entering  or  proceeding 
from  one  year  to  another  of  a  full-time  undergraduate 
program  at  Carleton.  The  scholarship  may  be  renewed 
for  a  total  of  four  years  provided  sufficient  academic 
standing  is  maintained.  Established  1975. 

The  ManuLife  Scholarship  in  Commerce 
Value  $1,000.  Awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent entering  the  Bachelor  of  Commerce  program  at 
Carleton  University.  Donor:  The  Manufacturers  Life  In- 
surance Co.  Established  1976. 

Department  of  Mathematics  Entrance  Award 
Value  $500.  One  or  more  annual  awards  for  a  student 
or  students  entering  the  First  year  of  an  Honours  or 
Major  program  in  Mathematics  at  Carleton  University. 
The  selection  of  the  recipient  or  recipients  will  be  based 
on  an  annual  Mathematics  competition  for  high  school 
students  with  the  decision  being  recommended  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Awards  Officer  and  the  Department's  High 
School  Liaison  Committee.  Donor:  Members  of  the  fa- 
culty in  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  Established 
1973. 

Roderick  C.  McDonald  Memorial  Scholarship  in  En- 
gineering 

Value  $300.  Awarded  annually  to  an  engineering  student 
of  high  proficiency  entering  in  the  Fourth  year  of  course. 
Established  by  the  University  in  memory  of  the  late 
Roderick  C.  McDonald,  who  before  his  death  in  1961, 
was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering. 

Irene  Mclntyre  Memorial  Scholarship 
Value  approximately  $200-$250.  Awarded  annually  to  a 
student  enrolling  in  or  proceeding  from  one  year  of 
course  to  another  in  the  Criminology  and  Corrections 
concentration.  Donor:  The  late  Bernard  G.  Mclntyre. 
Endowed  1977. 

D.F.  McKechnie  Award  in  Accounting 
A  book  prize  to  be  awarded,  when  merited,  to  a  student 
in  Commerce  for  proficiency  in  the  study  of  accounting. 
Donor:  D.F.  McKechnie,  C.A.  Endowed  1951. 

American  Society  for  Metals  Award  in  Engineering 
Value  $50.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  with  high 
standing  in  the  First  year  of  the  Engineering  course. 
Donor:  Ottawa  Valley  Chapter,  American  Society  for 
Metals.  Established  1951. 


Award  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy (Ottawa  Branch) 

Value  $500.  The  cash  prize  mentioned  is  available 
annually  for  an  essay  submitted  by  full-time  under- 
graduate students  at  Carleton  University  and  University 
of  Ottawa  only.  This  cash  prize  is  for  the  best  essay  on 
a  subject  appropriate  to  any  one  of  the  Institute  techni- 
cal divisions,  namely  the  Coal  Division,  the  Geology 
Division,  the  Industrial  Minerals  Division,  the  Mechani- 
cal/Electrical Division,  the  Metallurgical  Society,  the 
Metal  Mining  Division  and  the  Petroleum  Society  of  CIM. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  competition,  an  undergraduate 
student  may  be  one  who  is  registered  in  a  Second, 
Third  or  Fourth  year  of  an  undergraduate  program  at  the 
time  the  essay  is  submitted.  Essays  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Geology  Department  of  Carleton 
or  University  of  Ottawa  on  or  before  December  31  of 
each  year.  Essays  need  not  be  papers  prepared  exclu- 
sively for  this  competition.  They  may  incorporate  in  part 
or  entirely  other  papers  presented  by  students  as 
academic  exercises.  The  use  of  field  data  or  field 
observations  collected  by  the  student  during  Summer 
employment  is  recommended.  Established  1956  and 
1974. 

Dr.  Frederick  William  Charles  Mohr  Scholarships 
Scholarships  have  been  made  available  for  annual  com- 
petition among  students  entering  Carleton  University  or 
proceeding  from  one  year  of  course  to  another  and  who 
come  from  communities  within  the  following  Ontario  and 
Quebec  counties.  Ontario:  Renfrew,  Russell,  Prescott, 
Glengarry,  Stormont,  Dundas,  Grenville,  Carleton, 
Lanark,  Nipissing,  Leeds.  Quebec:  Pontiac,  Gatineau, 
Hull,  Papineau,  Argenteuil,  Temiskaming.  These  awards 
are  provided  through  the  bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  F.W.C. 
Mohr.  Donor:  The  Frederick  W.C.  Mohr  Estate.  En- 
dowed 1963. 

Montreal  Trust  Company  of  Canada  Award  in  Law 
Value  $500.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Department  of  Law,  has  shown  overall 
outstanding  academic  achievement  in  studies  in  Law. 
Donor:  The  Montreal  Trust  Company  of  Canada.  Estab- 
lished 1978. 

Jayashree  A.  Nagpur  Memorial  Award 
Value  $25.  Awarded  annually  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  English  to  an  outstanding  student  in 
the  English  program  at  Carleton  University.  Donor: 
Anant  L.  Nagpur.  Established  1976. 

Betty  Nesbitt  Memorial  Award  in  Biology 
Awarded  annually  to  a  student  entering  the  Third  year  of 
a  Bachelor's  degree  program  in  Biology,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Department  has  shown  exceptional  prom- 
ise in  the  field  of  Biology.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a 
student  in  a  faculty  other  than  the  Faculty  of  Science. 
Donors:  Friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  H.H.J.  Nesbitt.  En- 
dowed 1976. 
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James  Nolan  Memorial  Award 

Value  $300.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  in  Com- 
merce for  proficiency  in  the  study  of  Accounting.  Donors: 
The  family  and  friends  of  the  late  James  P.  Nolan, 
B.Com.  Carleton  1977.  Endowed  1977. 

Ottawa  Ladies'  College  Scholarships 
Value  $400-$1,000.  Provided  for  annual  competition 
among  undergraduates  for  the  various  disciplines.  En- 
dowed 1967. 

The  Page  and  Steele  School  of  Architecture  Scholar- 
ship 

Value:  $300.  Awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  the  school  of  Architecture  at  Carleton 
University.  Donor:  Page  and  Steele  Architects.  Estab- 
lished 1967. 

Lester  Bowles  Pearson  Scholarships 
Value  $1,200.  These  scholarships  are  named  in  honour 
of  a  former  Chancellor  of  Carleton  University  and  are 
awarded  to  outstanding  students  entering  or  proceeding 
from  one  year  to  another  of  a  full-time  undergraduate 
program  at  Carleton.  The  scholarship  may  be  renewed 
for  a  total  of  four  years  provided  sufficient  academic 
standing  is  maintained.  Established  1975. 

Canadian  Society  of  Petroleum  Geologists  Under- 
graduate Student  Award 

An  award  consisting  of  a  certificate  and  one-year  stu- 
dent membership  in  the  Canadian  Society  of  Petroleum 
Geologists  is  given  by  the  Society  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Geology,  to  an  undergraduate 
student  who  has  excelled  in  fields  relating  to  petroleum 
geology.  Established  1978. 

Charles  Pinhey  Award 

Awarded  to  a  student  entering  the  First  year  of  Com- 
merce at  Carleton  University  from  a  secondary  school  in 
the  Ottawa-fCarleton  Regional  Municipality.  The  sum  of 
$300  will  be  awarded  in  the  student's  first  year,  and 
$200  for  each  succeeding  year  provided  the  student  is 
registered  as  a  full-time  student  at  Carleton  University 
and  maintains  scholarship  levels  in  the  Commerce  prog- 
ram. This  award  will  be  based  on  high  academic  per- 
formance and  on  financial  need.  Donor:  The  Ottawa 
Board  of  Trade.  Established  1974. 

National  Press  Club  of  Canada  Scholarship  in  Jour- 
nalism 

A  sum  equal  to  tuition  fees  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a 
student  entering  the  final  year  of  Journalism  or  News 
Photography  course  in  a  Canadian  college  or  university. 
The  name  of  one  Carleton  University  student  will  be 
submitted  annually  to  a  selection  panel  of  National 
Press  Club  members.  Donor:  The  National  Press  Club 
of  Canada.  Established  1965. 

Award  of  the  Government  of  Quebec  for  Excellence  in 
the  Study  of  French 

A  book  award  is  offered  annually  by  the  Minister  of 
Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Established 
1968. 


James  H.  Rattray  Memorial  Scholarship 
Value  $500.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  entering 
First-year  Engineering  at  Carleton  University.  Donor: 
The  late  James  H.  Rattray,  M.C.  Endowed  1961. 

Regent  Vending  Machines  Limited  Centennial  Scholar- 
ship 

One  scholarship  of  $150  awarded  annually  to  an  out- 
standing student  in  Engineering  proceeding  from  Third 
to  Fourth  year.  Donor:  Regent  Vending  Machines  Li- 
mited. Established  1967. 

Regent  Vending  Machines  Umited  Scholarship 
Value  $200.  Awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  En- 
gineering graduating  student.  Donor:  Regent  Vending 
Machines,  Limited.  Established  1954. 

Peter  Reilly  Scholarship 

Value  to  be  announced.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student 
entering  either  the  Third  or  Fourth  years  of  a  degree 
course  in  the  School  of  Journalism  who  shows  talent, 
aptitude  and  concern  for  journalistic  disciplines.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  a  student  entering  Fourth  year  who 
has  demonstrated  a  potential  for  effective  use  of  the 
medium  of  television,  current  affairs  and/or  documentary 
programs.  Donors:  Friends  of  the  late  Peter  Reilly. 
Endowed  1978. 

Roodman  Award  for  Short  Fiction 
Value  $50.  Awarded  annually  for  the  best  piece  of  short 
fiction  submitted  by  an  undergraduate  in  the  Department 
of  English.  Donors:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  S.  Roodman. 
Established  1965. 

The  James  and  Jane  Fraser  Roy  Scholarships 
Value  $400  to  $1,200  depending  on  the  academic 
standing  of  the  candidates.  Awarded  annually,  if  merited, 
to  outstanding  students  proceeding  from  one  year  of 
course  to  another  in  a  degree  program  at  Carleton 
University.  Donor:  The  late  Jean  Roy.  Endowed  1975. 

J.  Lansing  Rudd  Scholarship 

Value  $725.  Awarded  annually  to  a  superior  student 
progressing  from  one  year  of  course  to  another  at 
Carleton  University.  Donor:  The  late  J.  Lansing  Rudd. 
Endowed  1967. 

Lawrence  Segal  Memorial  Fund 
Value  $15.  Established  as  a  book  prize  for  a  student 
enrolled  in  the  School  of  Commerce.  Donors:  The 
friends  of  the  late  Lawrence  J.  Segal,  B.Com.  Carleton, 
1961.  Endowed  1970. 

Richard  J.  Semple  Memorial  Award  in  Mathematics 
Value  $200.  Awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
enrolled  in  an  Honours  Mathematics  program  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Third  or  Fourth  year  of  studies  at  Carleton 
University.  Donors:  Friends  and  family  of  the  late 
Richard  J.  Semple.  Endowed  1977  in  memory  of 
Richard  J.  Semple,  a  long-time  faculty  member  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics. 
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Shell  Canada  Entrance  Scholarships 
Value  $1,000.  Five  scholarships  awarded  annually  to 
students  entering  a  full-time  undergraduate  program  and 
who  have  demonstrated  high  academic  performance. 
These  are  continuing  scholarships  for  not  more  than  four 
years  provided  the  candidates  maintain  a  high  academic 
standing  and  are  registered  in  a  full  program  of  under- 
graduate courses  during  the  Winter  session.  Donor: 
Shell  Canada  Limited.  Established  1975. 

Harry  S.  Southam  Scholarships 

Value  $1 ,200.  These  scholarships  are  named  in  honour 
of  a  former  Chancellor  of  Carleton  University  and  are 
awarded  to  outstanding  students  entering  or  proceeding 
from  one  year  to  another  of  a  full-time  undergraduate 
program  at  Carleton.  The  scholarship  may  be  renewed 
for  a  total  of  four  years  provided  sufficient  academic 
standing  is  maintained.  Established  1975. 

Mercy  Neal  Southam  Entrance  Scholarships 
Entrance  scholarships  will  be  awarded  annually  if  mer- 
ited, to  students  entering  the  First  year  of  Arts,  Social 
Sciences,  Journalism,  Commerce,  Science,  Engineering 
or  Architecture  at  Carleton  University.  Established  in 
1949.  Under  the  terms  of  bequest  of  the  late  Wilson 
Mills  Southam,  the  scholarships  are  in  memory  of  his 
grandmother,  Mercy  Neal  Southam. 

Award  of  the  Embassy  of  Spain 
For  excellence  in  the  study  of  Spanish,  a  book  award  is 
offered  annually  by  the  Spanish  Embassy  in  Canada. 
Established  1960. 

Audrey  Stankiewicz  Design  Award 
Value  $500.  This  award  has  been  made  available  to  a 
Third-  or  Fourth-year  student  in  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture once  every  two  years  commencing  in  February, 
1971.  The  award  is  made  to  honour  the  memory  of  the 
late  Audrey  Stankiewicz  who  had  a  continuing  critical 
interest  in  product,  visual  and  industrial  design  and 
architecture.  Donor:  Mr.  Z.  Matthew  Stankiewicz.  Estab- 
lished 1970. 

E.W.R.  Steacie  Scholarships 

Value  $1,000.  These  scholarships  are  named  in  honour 
of  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Carleton  University  and  are  awarded  to  outstanding 
students  entering  or  proceeding  from  one  year  to 
another  of  a  full-time  undergraduate  program  at  Carle- 
ton. The  scholarship  may  be  renewed  for  a  total  of  four 
years  provided  sufficient  academic  standing  is  main- 
tained. Established  1975. 

Ben  and  Mary  Steinberg  Foundation  Scholarships 
Awarded  to  outstanding  students  who  may  be  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  their  studies. 
Established  1978. 

Irene  Gertrude  Stitt  Scholarship  Fund 
Value  $400.  Awarded  annually  to  students  of  high  profi- 
ciency proceeding  from  one  year  of  course  to  another  at 
Carleton  University.  The  fund  has  been  made  possible 
by  a  bequest  of  the  late  Edith  May  Stitt,  in  memory  of 
her  sister,  Irene  G.  Stitt.  Endowed  1966. 


Awards  of  the  Ambassador  of  Switzerland  to  Canada 
For  excellence  in  the  study  of  French,  German,  and 
Italian,  book  awards  are  offered  annually  by  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Switzerland  to  Canada.  Established  1953. 

Thomson  Award  for  Reporting 

Value  $300.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  proceeding 
from  Third-  to  Fourth-year  Honours  Journalism  judged  to 
be  outstanding  in  reporting.  Donor:  Thomson  Newspap- 
ers. Established  1970. 

Thome,  Riddell  &  Company  Scholarships 
Two  scholarships  valued  at  $400  and  $300  each.  The 
scholarship  of  $400  is  awarded  annually  to  the  Third- 
year  Commerce  student  with  the  highest  average  marks. 
The  scholarship  of  $300  is  awarded  to  the  Third-year 
Commerce  student  with  the  second  highest  average 
marks.  Donor:  Thome,  Riddell  &  Company.  Established 
1969. 

Henry  Marshall  Tory  Award 

Presented  annually  to  an  outstanding  graduating  student 
who  has  shown  a  high  degree  of  academic  application, 
has  indicated  an  interest  in  the  University  by  broad 
participation  in  extracurricular  activities  of  a  constructive 
nature,  has  indicated  qualities  of  leadership,  and  has 
attended  Carleton  University  for  at  least  three  Winter 
sessions.  Each  candidate  is  nominated  by  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Students'  Association  and  selection  is  made 
by  a  committee  composed  of  the  President  of  the 
University,  the  Dean  of  Student  Services,  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  chosen  by  Senate  and  three  students  cho- 
sen by  the  Students'  Council.  The  winner's  name  is 
inscribed  on  the  master  trophy  and  the  student  receives 
a  miniature  replica.  The  award  was  established  in  1950 
by  the  Students'  Council  of  Carleton  University. 

Henry  Marshall  Tory  Scholarships 
Value  $1,000.  These  scholarships  are  named  in  honour 
of  the  first  President  of  Carleton  University  and  are 
awarded  to  outstanding  students  entering  or  proceeding 
from  one  year  to  another  of  a  full-time  undergraduate 
program  at  Carleton.  The  scholarship  may  be  renewed 
for  a  total  of  four  years  provided  sufficient  academic 
standing  is  maintained.  Established  1975. 

Touche,  Ross  &  Company  Scholarship 
Value  $250.  Awarded  to  a  student  who  is  proceeding 
from  one  year  of  course  to  another  in  the  degree 
program  in  Commerce,  and  who  intends  upon  gradua- 
tion to  study  for  the  qualification  of  chartered  accoun- 
tant. The  award  will  be  made  to  the  student  whose 
character,  ability,  academic  records,  and  other  qualities 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  those 
needed  by  a  chartered  accountant.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  a  student  with  these  qualifications  who  will  be 
entering  the  final  year  of  course.  Applications  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
before  March  1.  Donor:  Touche,  Ross  &  Company. 
Established  1962. 
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Undergraduate  In-Course  Scholarships  for  Part-Time 
Students 

Carleton  University  offers  a  number  of  scholarships, 
tenable  at  the  University,  to  students  continuing  in 
undergraduate  studies  who  have  completed  the  equiva- 
lent of  at  least  five  courses  through  part-time  study 
beyond  entrance  requirements,  at  the  University,  and 
have  demonstrated  a  high  potential  for  university 
studies.  To  be  eligible  the  candidate  must  have  main- 
tained a  high  academic  standing  and  be  registered  as  a 
part-time  student.  Value:  Academic  tuition  fee  for  one  or 
more  courses  (non-transferable). 

Union  Carbide  Canada  Scholarship 
Value  $500.  Awarded  annually,  when  merited,  to  an 
outstanding  Journalism  student,  with  preference  given  to 
a  student  who  shows  promise  as  a  future  reporter  of  the 
Canadian  business  scene.  Donor:  Union  Carbide 
Canada  Limited.  Established  1976,  revised  1979. 

Awards  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 

For  excellence  in  the  study  of  Russian,  awards  are 
offered  annually  by  the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Established  1963. 

Award  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

A  book  award  is  offered  annually  by  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Canada  to  a  graduating  student  who  has 
distinguished  himself  in  the  fields  of  United  States  his- 
tory, economics,  or  political  science.  Established  1968. 

University  Women's  Club  of  Ottawa  Scholarships 
Three  scholarships  valued  at  $300  each.  Awarded  an- 
nually to  women  students  at  Carleton  University  continu- 
ing in  undergraduate  studies  who  have  completed  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  five  courses  beyond  entrance 
requirements  at  the  University  and  have  demonstrated  a 
high  potential  for  university  studies.  To  be  eligible  the 
candidate  must  have  maintained  a  high  academic  stand- 
ing and  be  registered  as  a  part-time  student.  Donor: 
University  Women's  Club  of  Ottawa.  First  established  in 
1952  in  honour  of  Dr.  Alice  E.  Wilson. 

Vered  Foundation  Scholarships 

Two  scholarships  valued  at  $500  each;  one  awarded 
annually,  if  merited,  to  an  Engineering  student  in  Civil 
Engineering;  the  second  scholarship  awarded  annually, 
if  merited,  to  a  student  who  is  proceeding  from  one  year 
of  course  to  another  in  a  degree  program  in  Political 
Science.  Donor:  The  Vered  Foundation  of  Ottawa.  Es- 
tablished 1975. 

LN.  Wadlin  Scholarship  in  Mathematics 
Value  $300.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  proceeding 
from  one  year  to  another  at  Carleton  University  who  has 
shown  excellence  in  the  study  of  Mathematics.  Donor: 
The  late  Lorenzo  N.  Wadlin.  Endowed  1965. 


Wainwright  Scholarships 

Value  $400-$1 ,200  depending  on  the  academic  standing 
of  the  candidates.  Awarded  annually,  if  merited,  to 
outstanding  students  proceeding  from  one  year  of 
course  to  another  in  a  degree  program  in  History. 
Courses  in  Canadian  History  must  form  a  substantial 
component  of  this  program.  Donor:  Miss  Dora  U.S. 
Wainwright.  Established  1974. 

James  E.  Whenham  Award 

Value  $200.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  of  superior 
standing  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Architecture,  Carleton 
University.  Donor:  James  E.  Whenham.  Established 
1968. 

Kingston  Whig -Standard  Award  in  Reporting 
Value  $250.  Awarded  annually  to  the  Journalism  student 
in  any  reporting  course  for  the  story  judged  the  best 
single  assignment  turned  in.  Donor:  Kingston  Whig- 
Standard.  Established  1970. 

Elizabeth  White  Memorial  Award  for  Zoological  Collec- 
tion 

Value  $50,  together  with  a  book  prize.  Awarded  annual- 
ly, if  merited,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
of  Biology  to  a  student  who  has  submitted,  by  November 
1,  an  outstanding  collection  of  insects  or  arachnids, 
properly  preserved  and  identified.  Donor:  Anonymous. 
Established  1953. 

Wild  Leitz  Canada  Limited  Award  in  Engineering 
A  set  of  stainless  steel  drawing  instruments  is  awarded 
annually  to  a  student  in  First-year  Engineering  at  Carle- 
ton University  judged  most  worthy  of  the  award  by  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering.  Donor:  Wild  Leitz  Canada  Li- 
mited. Established  1960. 

Wilgar  Memorial  Award  in  English 
A  book  prize  to  be  awarded  to  a  Carleton  University 
undergraduate  who  has  shown  excellence  in  essay- 
writing.  Established  1951,  in  memory  of  the  late  W.P. 
Wilgar,  assistant  professor  of  English  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity, 1948-50.  Endowed  1952. 

Kenneth  R.  Wilson  Memorial  Award  for  Journalism 
Graduates 

Value  $400.  Offered  annually  to  a  student  graduating  in 
Journalism  who,  in  the  opinion  of  a  board  of  selection, 
shows  exceptional  promise  as  a  future  reporter  and 
interpreter  of  Canadian  affairs.  Endowed  1953,  in  mem- 
ory of  Kenneth  R.  Wilson,  Ottawa  Editor  of  The  Finan- 
cial Post,  by  a  group  of  his  personal  friends. 

Morley  E.  Wilson  Scholarship 

Value  $780.  Awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student 
in  Honours  Geology  who  is  proceeding  from  one  year  of 
course  to  another  at  Carleton  University.  Donor:  The  late 
M.E.  Wilson,  Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geology  at  Carleton 
University,  1947-1953.  Endowed  1975. 
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Gordon  J.  Wood  Scholarships  in  English 
Value  $300  each.  One  to  a  full-time  student  in  English 
proceeding  from  Second  to  Third  year,  who  has  taken  at 
least  three  courses  in  English  at  Carleton;  one  to  a 
full-time  student  in  English  proceeding  from  Third  to 
Fourth  year,  who  has  taken  at  least  four  courses  in 
English  at  Carleton  University.  The  assessment  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  overall  grades  for  the  year,  including 
Summer  courses  (if  any)  from  the  previous  Summer. 
English  marks  will  be  given  particular  consideration  if 
necessary  in  the  ranking  of  qualifying  students.  Donor: 
Gordon  J.  Wood,  Professor  of  English,  Carleton  Univer- 
sity. Established  1974. 

Hume  Wrong  Scholarship 

Value  $400.  Established  by  Mrs.  Hume  Wrong  in  mem- 
ory of  her  late  husband.  Awarded  annually  to  the  leading 
student  in  the  Third  year  of  History  or  Political  Science, 
proceeding  to  his  or  her  final  Honours  year.  Donor:  The 
late  Mrs.  Hume  Wrong.  Endowed  1962. 

Xerox  of  Canada  Limited  Scholarship 
Value  $1 ,000.  Awarded  to  a  Canadian  citizen  or  landed 
immigrant  entering  the  final  year  of  the  degree  course  in 
Commerce.  The  sum  of  $750  will  be  awarded  to  the 
recipient  and  $250  for  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  School 
of  Commerce.  Should  a  graduate  program  be  estab- 
lished in  the  School  of  Commerce  at  a  later  date  this 
scholarship  will  be  awarded  as  a  fellowship  in  the 
course  leading  to  the  most  advanced  degree  offered. 
Donor:  Xerox  of  Canada  Limited.  Established  1970, 
revised  1978. 


Bursaries 


A.  Andras  Memorial  Bursary 

Value  $350.  Awarded  annually  to  an  undergraduate 
student  attending  Carleton  University,  who  is  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  and  whose  parent  is  a  member  of  a 
trade  union  which  is  affiliated  to  the  Canadian  Labor 
Congress.  Endowed  1972,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  A. 
Andras  who  was  a  member  of  Carleton's  Board  of 
Governors. 

.ATA  Trucking  Industry  Educational  Foundation  Bursary 
Fund 

To  provide  bursaries  for  First-  or  Second-year  students 
who,  due  to  extenuating  circumstances,  are  deserving  of 
financial  assistance,  and  without  such  assistance  would 
be  unable  to  continue  their  studies.  Donor:  ATA  Truck- 
ing Industry  Educational  Foundation  Inc.  Established 
1959. 

Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation  Bursary  Fund 
Awarded  to  assist  students  of  Carleton  University. 
Terms  of  award  are  as  follows:  (1)  In  addition  to 
scholastic  merit  and  financial  need,  goal  and  promise 
will  be  considered  in  selecting  recipients.  (2)  Candidates 
must  be  residents  of  Ontario.  (3)  An  applicant  must  have 
completed  at  least  one  academic  year  and  be  enrolled 


as  a  full-time  undergraduate  in  any  course  at  Carleton 
University.  (4)  For  one  of  the  awards,  preference  will  be 
given  to  candidates  intending  later  to  pursue  studies  in 
Theology.  Donor:  The  Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation. 
Offered  for  the  first  time  in  1951,  as  an  experiment  in 
the  provision  of  financial  aid  to  students. 

Nurse  "Bill"  Bayley  Memorial  Fund 
The  fund  is  to  provide  for  assistance  in  emergencies  for 
students  requiring  dental  and  medical  care.  Endowed 
1974  by  friends  and  students,  this  award  is  named  in 
honour  of  the  late  Kathleen  Bayley,  a  member  of  the 
Counselling  and  Health  Services  from  1965  to  the  time 
of  her  death  June  7,  1973. 

R.A.  Beamish  Bursary 

Awarded  annually  to  a  student  entering  or  progressing 
from  one  academic  year  to  another  who,  without  finan- 
cial assistance,  could  not  continue  his  or  her  formal 
education.  To  be  eligible,  an  applicant  must  be  a  resi- 
dent of  one  of  the  eleven  eastern  counties  of  Ontario 
(Renfrew,  Frontenac,  Lanark,  Leeds,  Carleton,  Grenville, 
Russell,  Dundas,  Prescott,  Glengarry,  Stormont).  Donor: 
The  R.A.  Beamish  Foundation.  Endowed  1951. 

Euphemia  Bell  Bursary  Fund 

To  provide  bursaries  to  deserving  students  in  financial 
need.  The  fund  has  been  made  possible  by  a  bequest  of 
the  late  Euphemia  Bell.  Endowed  1978. 

Beta  Sigma  Phi  Sorority  Bursary 
Value  $250.  To  be  awarded  to  a  deserving  female 
student  majoring  in  English.  Donor:  The  City  Council  of 
Beta  Sigma  Phi  Sorority.  Established  1964. 

J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  Bursary.  Fund 
The  Trustees  of  the  J. P.  Bickell  Foundation  have  estab- 
lished bursaries  in  the  Faculty  of  Science.  An  applicant 
must  be  taking  a  normal  sequence  of  courses  leading  to 
a  degree  in  Geology  and  must  have  competent 
academic  standing.  Carleton  students  may  obtain  full 
details  of  the  bursary  from  the  Awards  Office.  Donor: 
J. P.  Bickell  Foundation,  Toronto.  Established  1956. 

Birks  Family  Foundation  Bursaries 
The  Birks  Family  Foundation  has  established  a  plan  of 
annual  contributions  to  the  Student  Aid  Fund  of  recog- 
nized Canadian  universities  and  colleges  for  the  creation 
of  the  Birks  Family  Foundation  Bursaries.  The  bursaries 
are  awarded  by  the  Foundation  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  University  Scholarship  Committee  and  are  not 
restricted  to  faculty  or  year  and  may  be  renewed.  The 
number  and  amount  of  such  awards  may  vary  annually, 
depending  upon  the  funds  available  for  the  purpose  from 
the  Foundation. 

Gretta  Boyd  Memorial  Bursary 

Value  $100.  First  awarded  in  1969-70  to  an  under- 
graduate student  in  any  year  or  faculty  with  good 
academic  standing  and  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 
Donor:  Kiwanis  Club  of  City  View.  Established  1969  in 
memory  of  the  late  Gretta  Boyd. 
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Nathan  Braham  Bursary 

Awarded  annually  to  an  entering  or  returning  student, 
with  superior  academic  standing  who  is  in  need  of 
financial  assistance.  The  bursary  has  been  made  possi- 
ble by  a  bequest  of  Mr.  Nathan  Braham.  Endowed  1964. 

Donald  William  Buchanan  Bursary 
Value  $250.  Awarded  annually  to  a  student  entering  or 
progressing  from  one  academic  year  to  another,  and 
who  is  in  need  of  and  deserving  of  assistance  to 
continue  studies  as  a  full-time  student.  Donor:  The  late 
Donald  William  Buchanan.  Endowed  1967. 

Carleton  University  Academic  Staff  Association  Bur- 
saries 

Two  bursaries  valued  at  $235  each.  Awarded  annually 
to  full-time  students  proceeding  from  one  year  of  course 
to  another  and  requiring  financial  asistance.  Donor: 
Carleton  University  Academic  Staff  Association.  Estab- 
lished 1977. 

Carleton  University  Faculty  Wives  Association  Bursary 
Value  $250.  Awarded  to  a  student  in  good  academic 
standing  and  in  financial  need,  who  is  proceeding  from 
First  to  Second  year  of  studies  ai  Carleton  University. 
Donor:  Carleton  University  Faculty  Wives  Association. 
Established  1977. 

Edward  Godfrey  Carty  Bursary 

Awarded  annually  to  a  student  in  course,  specifically  in 
Engineering,  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  a  higher  year  within  the  University. 
Donor:  Mrs.  E.G.  Carty,  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
Edward  Godfrey  Carty.  Endowed  1964. 

Maurice  Frederick  Carty  Bursary 

Awarded  annually  to  a  student  in  course  who  would  not 

otherwise  be  able  to  proceed  without  delay  to  a  higher 

year  within  the  University.  Donor:  Mrs.  E.G.  Carty,  in 

memory  of  her  son,  Maurice  Frederick  Carty.  Endowed 

1957. 

Corporation  House  Limited  Bursary 
To  be  awarded  annually  to  a  good  student  in  need  of 
financial  assistance,  who  is,  in  addition,  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter of  a  parent  employed  in  the  public  service  of  Cana- 
da, or  in  a  federal  corporation  or  agency,  or  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  Canada.  Donor:  Corporation  House 
Limited.  Established  1962. 

Engineers'  Wives  Association  Bursary 
Value  $600.  Awarded  annually  to  deserving  students 
enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Engineering.  Donor:  Engineers' 
Wives  Association  of  Ottawa.  Established  1959. 

C.A.  Fitzsimmons  and  Company  Limited  Bursary 
Value  $100.  Awarded  annually  to  a  competent  student 
entering  Carleton  University  who,  without  financial  assis- 
tance, could  not  continue  his  or  her  formal  education. 
Donor:  C.A.  Fitzsimmons  and  Company  Limited,  Ottawa. 
Established  1960. 

Friends  of  Carleton  Bursary  Fund 
A  sum  to  provide  bursaries  for  deserving  students  in 
need  of  financial  assistance.  This  fund  has  been  made 
possible  by  contributions  from  the  Friends  of  Carleton 
University.  Established  1967. 


The  Mary  C.  Grant  Bursary  (Laurentian  Chapter, 
I.O.D.E.) 

Value  $600.  Awarded  annually  to  a  particularly  able 
student  entering  Carleton  University  or  proceeding  from 
one  year  of  course  to  another,  and  requiring  financial 
assistance  to  complete  his  or  her  studies.  The  bursary 
has  been  established  in  honour  of  Mary  C.  Grant. 
Donor:  The  Laurentian  Chapter,  I.O.D.E.  Established 
1962. 

IBM-Canada  Bursary  Program 

IBM  Canada  Ltd.  makes  an  annual  grant  of  $1,000  for 
bursaries  to  students  registered  in  a  full-time  course  who 
have  satisfactory  standing  and  who  demonstrate  finan- 
cial need.  Application  may  be  made  through  the  Awards 
Office.  Donor:  IBM  Canada  Limited.  Established  1963. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  Aurora  Lodge  No.  53  Bursary 
Value  $100.  Awarded  to  a  good  student,  progressing 
from  one  year  of  course  to  another,  who  needs  financial 
assistance  to  continue  his  or  her  studies.  Donor:  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Aurora  Lodge  No.  53.  Established  1960. 

Patricia  Larmonth  Memorial  Bursary 
Value  $100.  Awarded  annually  to  a  deserving  student 
enrolled  at  Carleton  University,  and  who  is  in  need  of 
financial  assistance.  Donor:  Ottawa  Women's  Canadian 
Club.  Established  1971. 

Litton  Systems  (Canada)  Limited  Bursaries 
Two  bursaries  valued  at  $150  each.  Awarded  annually 
to  students  with  good  academic  standing,  enrolled  in  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering,  and  who  are  in  need  of  financial 
assistance.  Preference  will  be  given  to  those  students 
who  plan  to  major  in  Electrical  or  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. Donor:  Litton  Systems  (Canada)  Limited.  Estab- 
lished 1967. 

Jean  A.  Loates  Bursary 

Value  $150.  Awarded  annually  to  a  deserving  student 
entering  Carleton  University  or  proceeding  from  one 
year  of  course  to  another  and  requiring  financial  assis- 
tance to  complete  his  or  her  studies.  Donated  by  friends 
and  colleagues  of  Jean  Loates  to  mark  her  retirement  in 
1977.  Mrs.  Loates  is  a  Carleton  graduate  and  had  a 
twenty-six  year  career  at  the  University,  first  as  Student 
Personnel  Officer  and  from  1966  as  Awards  Officer. 
Endowed  1977. 

Ottawa  Citizens'  War  Services  Committee  Bursary 
An  annual  sum  of  approximately  $200  is  available  to 
assist  veterans,  their  dependents  or  descendants,  who 
are  students  in  good  standing  at  Carleton  University  and 
are  in  need  of  financial  assistance.  Endowed  1948. 

Ottawa  Superfluity  Shop  Bursaries 
An  annual  sum  of  approximately  $750  is  available  to 
provide  bursaries  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  or  World 
War  II,  or  for  the  decendants  of  such  veterans,  who  are 
students  in  good  standing  at  Carleton  University  and  in 
need  of  financial  assistance.  Endowed  1947. 
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Phillips  Bursary 

The  annual  yield  of  a  fund  of  $5,000  made  available  to 
Carleton  University  by  Miss  L.  A.  Phillips.  The  bursary  is 
to  be  awarded  each  year  to  a  student  with  good 
academic  standing  who  is  in  need  of  financial  assis- 
tance. Endowed  1962. 

James  H.  Rattray  Bursary  Fund 

To  provide  bursaries  for  students  in  Science  and  En- 
gineering, with  certain  areas  of  preference.  Donor:  The 
late  James  H.  Rattray,  M.C.  Endowed  1961. 

J.  Lansing  Rudd  Bursary 

Value  $225.  Awarded  annually  to  a  good  student  prog- 
ressing from  one  year  of  course  to  another  who  needs 
financial  assistance  to  continue  his  or  her  studies. 
Donor:  The  late  J.  Lansing  Rudd.  Endowed  1967. 

SDL  Bursaries 

Value  $1 ,000  annually.  To  provide  four  bursaries  valued 
at  $250  each  awarded  to  students  with  good  academic 
standing  and  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 
Donor:  Systems  Dimensions  Limited.  Established  1975. 

Abraham  and  Mary  Shaffer  Bursary 
Awarded  annually  to  a  good  student  entering  Carleton 
University  or  proceeding  from  one  year  of  course  to 
another,  and  requiring  financial  assistance  to  complete 
his  or  her  studies.  Donor:  The  late  Abraham  Shaffer. 
Endowed  1967. 

Ormond  M.  Stitt  Bursary  Fund 

To  provide  bursaries  for  deserving  students  in  need  of 
financial  assistance.  The  fund  has  been  made  possible 
by  a  bequest  of  the  late  Miss  Edith  May  Stitt,  in  memory 
of  her  brother,  Ormond  M.  Stitt.  Endowed  1966. 

Isabella  Ellen  Taylor  Memorial  Bursary  Fund 
To  provide  bursaries  to  undergraduates  in  any  year  of 
course  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  and  have 
good  academic  standing.  Donor:  The  late  Daisy 
Elizabeth  Taylor.  Endowed  1969. 

University  General  Bursary  Fund 
The  fund  is  to  provide  bursaries  in  aid  of  students  with 
satisfactory  academic  standing  who,  in  the  First  or 
subsequent  course-years,  are  in  need  of  financial  assis- 
tance. Established  by  the  University  in  1954. 

Honourable  Cairine  Wilson  Bursary 
Awarded  annually  to  a  good  student  entering  Carleton 
University  or  proceeding  from  one  year  of  course  to 
another  and  requiring  financial  assistance  to  complete 
his  or  her  studies.  The  bursary  has  been  made  possible 
by  a  bequest  of  the  Honourable  Cairine  Wilson,  first 
woman  member  of  the  Canadian  Senate.  Endowed 
1962. 


Loan  Funds 


John  Parker  Loan  Fund 

To  provide  loans  not  exceeding  $1 ,000  each  to  students 
who  have  completed  at  least  one  successful  year  at 
Carleton  University  and  who  are  not  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  from  other  sources  of  financial  aid.  This  fund 
also  provides  emergency  loans  for  sixty  days  or  less  to 
students  whose  funds  from  other  sources  have  been 
delayed.  Inquiries  for  application  forms  are  available  to 
students  following  interviews  with  the  Awards  Officer. 

Government  Aid  programs: 
See  Student  Services  p.  21. 

Further  information  regarding  existing  sources  of  scho- 
larships, awards,  bursaries  and  loans  may  be  had  from 
the  Awards  Office,  telephone  231-3735. 
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Chancellor 


Gerhard  Herzberg,  C.C.,  Dr.lng.,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  LLD., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.S.C. 


President  and  Vice-Chancellor 


William  E.  3eckel,  B.A.,  M.Sc,  Ph.D. 


Board  of  Governors 


Chairman 

G.  Fierheller,  B.A.,  LLD. 

Vice-Chairman 

D.A.  Ross,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 

Ex-Officio  Members 

The  Chancellor 

The  President  and  Vice-Chancellor 
Elected  Members 

Retire  1979 

A.  E.  Gotlieb,  B.A.,  B.C.L,  M.A.,  LLB. 
Pierre  Juneau,  B.A.,  Licentiate  in  Phil.,  LL.D. 
Kalmen  Kaplansky,  Esq. 

C.  T.  Kelley,  B.A. 

B.  Lachance,  Esq. 
T.R.  Montgomery,  Esq. 
R.J.  Neill,  Esq. 

Sylvia  Ostry,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Eileen  Scotton 
Stephen  Tatrallyay,  Esq. 

Retire  1980 

R.A.  Bell,  P.C.,  Q.C.,  B.A. 

Donald  Chisholm,  B.Eng.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Henry  de  Puyjalon,  B.Com. 

James  Downey,  B.Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Claude  Edwards,  Esq. 

Victoria  Garland,  B.J. 

D.  A.  Ross,  B.Com.,  F.C.A. 
David  Scott,  Q.C.,  B.A.,  LLB. 
Jean  Teron,  B.A. 

Retire  1981 
Anne  Bouey 

M.C.  de  Malherbe,  Dipl.lng.,  D.I.C.,  Ph.D. 

George  Fierheller,  B.A.,  LLD. 

J.M.  Holmes,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.I. C. 

R.H.  Hyndman,  Esq. 

Pamela  McDougall,  B.Sc. 

N.C.  Phemister,  B.A. 

I.N.  Smith,  O.C.,  LL.D. 

Norman  Zagerman,  B.A. 


Secretary 

D.C.  McEown,  B.A.,  Dip.Bus.Admin. 
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(CHm),  Hon.  A.R.C.M.,  G.R.S.M.,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M. 
Professor  of  Music 

Massimo  Ciavolella,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (British  Columbia) 
Associate  Professor  of  Italian 

G.  E.  Clarke,  B.Com.  (St.  Patrick's)  B.A.  (St.  Dunstan's) 
M.A.  (Ottawa) 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

John  Clarke,  B.A.  (Queen's  in  Belfast)  M.A.  (Manitoba) 
Ph.D.  (Western  Ontario) 
Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

R.L.  Clarke,  B.Sc.  (Alberta)  Ph.D.  (McGill) 
Professor  of  Physics 

S.G.  Clarke,  B.A.  (Saskatchewan)  Ph.D.  (Duke) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Richard  T.  Clippingdale,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Associate  Professor  of  History 

H.  P.  Clive,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (London) 
Professor  of  French 

T.  James  S.  Cole,  B.Sc.  (London,  Carleton)  Ph.D. 
(Cambridge)  A.C.G.I. 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

David  C.  Coll,  M.Eng.  (McGill)  Ph.D.  (Carleton)  P.Eng. 
Professor  of  Engineering 

Odette  Condemine,  B.A.  (St.  Patrick's)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ot- 
tawa) 

Professor  of  French 

A.H.  Cook,  B.Sc.  (Wayne  State)  M.B.A.  (Western  On- 
tario) 

Lecturer  in  Commerce 

J.  Nicoll  Cooper,  B.A.  (Harvard)  M.A.  (Michigan)  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Michael  Coote,  B.Arch.  (Cape  Town)  M.Arch.  (Berkeley) 
M.R.A.I.C.,  A.R.I.B.A. 
Professor  of  Architecture 

Miles  A.  Copeland,  B.Sc.  (Manitoba)  M.A.Sc,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Professor  of  Engineering 


Leslie  A.  Copley,  B.Sc.  (Carleton)  M.Sc.  (McMaster) 
Ph.D.  (Toronto) 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

T.H.  Coulson,  M.A.  (Oxford) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Gordon  S.  Couse,  B.A.  (McMaster)  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 
Professor  of  History 

Florence  Cousin,  Les  L,  D.E.S.,  C.A.P.E.S.  (Paris)  D. 
3e  cycle  (Nanterre) 
Associate  Professor  of  French 

John  J.  Cove,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Dalhousie)  Ph.D.  (British 
Columbia) 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

William  G.  Cowan,  A.B.  (California)  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 
Professor  of  Linguistics 

Bruce  A.  Cox,  B.A.  (Reed)  M.A.  (Oregon)  Ph.D. 
(California) 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

William  L.  Croll,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Iowa) 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Rodney  K.  Crook,  B.A.  (Leeds)  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Princeton) 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Miklos  Csorgo,  B.A.  (Budapest)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (McGill) 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Carman  Cumming,  B.A.,  B.J.  (Carleton) 
Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

W.H.  Cunningham,  B.Math.,  M.Math.,  Ph.D.  (Waterloo) 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Richard  da  Costa,  B.A.  (Heriot-Watt)  M.B.A.  (Minnesota) 
Lecturer  in  Commerce 

Douglas  Keith  Dale,  B.A.  (Queen's)  M.Sc.  (North 
Carolina)  F.S.S. 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Joseph  B.  Dallett,  A.B.  (Harvard)  A.M.  (Pennsylvania) 
Ph.D.  (Harvard) 

Associate  Professor  of  German 

Paul  J.  Davidson,  B.Eng.  (Carleton)  LL.B.  (Ottawa) 
LL.M.  (London)  of  the  Bar  of  Ontario 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

Eric  G.  Davis,  B.Sc.  (Queen's)  Ph.D.  (Brown) 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Donald  Dawson,  B.Sc,  M.Sc.  (McGill)  Ph.D.  (Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology) 
Professor  of  Mathematics 
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M.C.  de  Malherbe,  Dipl.lng.  (Polish  University  College) 
D.I.C.,  Ph.D.  (Imperial) 
Professor  of  Engineering 

Nalini  Devdas,  M.A.  (Madras)  B.D.  (Yale)  Ph.D.  (Bom- 
bay) 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

John  de  Vries,  B.A.  (Sir  George  Williams)  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin) 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

R.F.  Dillon,  A.B.  (Dartmouth)  M.S.  (Florida)  Ph.D.  (Vir- 
ginia) 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

J.D.  Dixon,  M.A.  (Melbourne)  Ph.D.  (McGill) 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Vlastimil  Dlab,  RNDr.,  C.Sc.  (Charles,  Prague)  Ph.D. 
(Khartoum)  D.Sc.  (Charles) 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

G.B.  Doern,  B.Com.  (Manitoba)  M.A.  (Carleton)  Ph.D. 
(Queen's) 

Associate  Professor  of  Public  Administration 

M.B.  Dolan,  A.B.  (Harvard)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (The  American 
University) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Marjorie  N.  Donald,  M.A.,  Dip.Educ.  (New  Zealand) 
Ph.D.  (Michigan) 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

J.A.  Donaldson,  B.Sc.  (Queen's)  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Professor  of  Geology 

John  P.  Dourley,  O.M.I. ,  B.A.,  LPh.,  S.T.L.  M.Th.  (Ot- 
tawa) M.A.  (Toronto)  Ph.D.  (Fordham) 
Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

James  Downey,  B.Ed.,  M.A.  (Memorial)  Ph.D.  (London) 
Professor  of  English 

Peter  R.  Downing,  B.A.  (Sir  George  Williams)  M.B.A. 
(Western  Ontario)  C.A. 
Instructor  in  Commerce 

Glenn  Drover,  B.A.,  B.Th.  (Toronto)  M.S.W.  (Fordham) 
Ph.D.  (London) 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Diane  E.  Dubrule,  B.A.  (Cornell)  MA.Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Parker  Duchemin,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Toronto)  Ph.D.  (London) 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Liba  Duraj,  B.A.,  Doctorat  of  Law  (Masaryk)  Ph.D. 
(Commenius)  M.S.W.  (Carleton) 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 


Kenneth  W.  Edwards,  B.S.E.  (Michigan)  Ph.D.  (Prince- 
ton) 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Mary  Jane  Edwards,  B.A.  (Toronto)  M.A.  (Queen's) 
Ph.D.  (Toronto) 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.  I.  Egyed,  B.A.  (Sir  George  Williams)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Andre  Elbaz,  C.A.P.  (Paris)  L.  es  L.  (Bordeaux) 

C.  A.P.E.S.,  D.  d'Univ.  (Sorbonne) 
Professor  of  French 

David  W.  Elliott,  B.A.  (British  Columbia,  Oxford)  M.A., 

D.  Phil.  (Oxford) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

R.  Carter  Elwood,  B.A.  (Dartmouth)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Colum- 
bia) 

Professor  of  History 

H.  Edward  English,  B.A.  (British  Columbia)  Ph.D. 
(California) 

Professor  of  Economics 

C.  Farmer,  B.A.,  M.A.  (British  Columbia) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

David  M.L.  Farr,  B.A.  (British  Columbia)  M.A.  (Toronto) 

D.  Phil.  (Oxford) 
Professor  of  History 

Christopher  G.  Faulkner,  B.A.  (Sir  George  Williams) 

M.A.  (Western  Ontario) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Film  Studies 

M.B.  Fenton,  B.Sc.  (Queen's)  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

H.  Bruce  Ferguson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Queen's)  Ph.D. 
(Monash) 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Frantisek  Fiala,  RNDr.,  C.Sc.  (Brno) 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Peter  C.  Findlay,  B.A.  (Western  Ontario)  M.A. 
(Washington) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Roger  Fischler,  B.Sc.  (Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn) 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Oregon) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

E.  P.  Fitzgerald,  B.A.  (Seton  Hall)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Yale) 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
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Patrick  J.  Fitzgerald,  M.A.  (Oxford),  Barrister  at  Law 
(Lincoln's  Inn) 
Professor  of  Law 

John  Flanders,  Dipl.Arch.  (Northern  Polytechnic  School 
of  Architecture)  A.R.I.B.A.,  M.R.A.I.C. 
Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

Charles  Paul  Fleischauer,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 
Professor  of  French 

Dennis  P.  Forcese,  M.A.  (Manitoba)  Ph.D.  (Washington 
at  St.  Louis) 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

A.S.  Fotiou,  B.A.  (Salonika)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Cincinnati) 
Associate  Professor  of  Classics 

Michael  Fox,  B.A.  (Sheffield)  M.A.  (Carleton) 
Lecturer  in  Geography 

Jan  George  Frajkor,  B.A.  (Sir  George  Williams) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

Donald  Fraser,  LL.B.  (Queen's)  LL.M.  (York)  of  the  Bar 
of  Ontario 
Professor  of  Law 

William  Fraser,  B.A.  (Carleton) 
Senior  Lecturer  in  French 

PA.  Fried,  B.Sc.  (McGill)  MA,  Ph.D.  (Waterloo) 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Alan  Frizzell,  B.A.  (Strathclyde)  M.A.  (Queen's) 
Lecturer  in  Journalism 

Muni  Frumhartz,  B.A.  (Toronto)  A.M.  (Columbia) 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

K.A.  Fuerst,  B.S.W.,  M.S.W.,  M.A.  (Manitoba) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Renato  Galliani,  Laurea  (Pisa)  D.  d'Univ.  (Bordeaux) 
Associate  Professor  of  French 

David  R.  Gardner,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Southampton) 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Barbara  Carman  Garner,  B.A.  (New  Brunswick)  M.A. 
(Toronto)  Ph.D.  (London) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Cyril  W.L  Garner,  B.Sc.  (New  Brunswick)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Michel  Gaulin,  B.A.  (Ottawa)  M.A.  (Montreal)  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 

Associate  Professor  of  French 


Donald  A.  George,  B.Eng.  (McGill)  M.S.  (Stanford)  Sc.D. 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology)  P. Eng. 
Professor  of  Engineering 

M.A.  Giella,  B.A.  (Carleton)  M.A.  (Middlebury) 
Instructor  in  Spanish 

Faith  B.  Westburg  Gildenhuys,  B.A.  (Swarthmore)  M.A. 
(California)  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Willem  Gilles 

Professor  of  Industrial  Design 

W.  Irwin  Gillespie,  B.A.  (Western  Ontario)  Ph.D.  (Johns 
Hopkins) 

Professor  of  Economics 

Bryan  R.  Gillingham,  B.A.,  B.Mus.  (British  Columbia) 
M.Mus.  (King's  College)  Ph.D.  (Washington) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Alan  Murray  Gillmor,  B.Mus.  M.A.  (Michigan)  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Marvin  Glass,  M.A.  (Manitoba) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Michael  Gnarowski,  B.A.  (McGill)  M.A.  (Montreal)  Ph.D. 
(Ottawa) 

Professor  of  English 

Jutta  Goheen,  Dr.  Phil.  (Potsdam) 
Associate  Professor  of  German 

R.B.  Goheen,  B.A.  (Toronto)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Yale) 
Associate  Professor  of  History 

John  A.  Goldak,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 
Professor  of  Engineering 

Murray  Goldblatt,  B.A.,  M.A.  (McMaster) 
Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

D.  Goodreau,  B.A.  (California  State)  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Uni- 
versity of  California,  Los  Angeles) 
Associate  Professor  of  Art  History 

Grover  F.  Goodwin,  B.A.  (Virginia)  Ph.D.  (Princeton) 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Charles  C.  Gordon,  B.A.  (Amherst)  Ph.D.  (North 
Carolina) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Deborah  S.  Gorham,  B.A.  (McGill)  M.A.  (Wisconsin) 
Associate  Professor  of  History 

Robert  D.  Gould,  M.A.  (Oxford)  Ph.D.  (Princeton) 
Associate  Professor  of  German 
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John  E.  Graham,  B.Sc.  (Carleton)  M.A.  (Queen's)  M.S., 

Ph.D.  (Iowa  State) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

J.  Cameron  Graham 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

Joan  Greatrex,  B.A.  (Toronto)  M.A.  (Manitoba)  Ph.D. 
(Ottawa) 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

V.I.  Grebenschikov,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Montreal)  Dip.Phil. 
(Sofia) 

Professor  of  Russian 

Roslyn  Grey,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Queen's) 
Instructor  in  Biology 

F.J.K.  Griezic,  B.A.  (Waterloo)  M.A.  (Carleton) 
Associate  Professor  of  History 

Naomi  E.S.  Griffiths,  B.A.  (London)  M.A.  (New 
Brunswick)  Ph.D.  (London) 
Professor  of  History 

Antonio  Roberto  Gualtieri,  B.A.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

Malcolm  A.  Gullen,  B.Sc.  (Edinburgh)  M.S.  (Purdue) 
P.Eng. 

Professor  of  Engineering 

Maureen  Gunn,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  (Oxford)  L.Ph.,  Ph.D.  (Sci- 
ences M6dievales)  (Montreal) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

S.  Gulzar  Haider,  B.Sc.  (West  Pakistan)  M.S.,  B.Arch., 
Ph.D.  (Illinois) 
Professor  of  Architecture 

Charles  Haines,  M.A.  (Dublin) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Claudia  Persi  Haines,  Dott.  In  L.e.L.  (Bocconi) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Italian 

Albert  Halsall,  B.A.  (Liverpool)  M.A.  (McMaster)  Ph.D. 
(St.  Andrews) 

Associate  Professor  of  French 

James  E.  Hardy,  M.Sc.  (British  Columbia)  Ph.D.  (Prince- 
ton) 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Kenneth  Hardy,  B.Sc.  (Leicester)  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (McGill) 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

John  Harp,  B.A.  (Saskatchewan)  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Iowa 
State) 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 


Kenneth  D.  Hart,  B.A.  (Victoria)  M.A.  (York) 
Lecturer  in  Political  Science 

Gilbert  A.  Hartley,  B.Eng.,  M.Eng.  (Carleton)  Ph.D. 

(Waterloo),  P.Eng. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

F.K.  Hatt,  B.A.  (Redlands)  M.A.  (California  State)  Ph.D. 
(Alberta) 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Keith  A.J.  Hay,  B.Sc.  (Southampton)  M.Sc.  (Toronto) 
Professor  of  Economics 

John  J.  Healy,  M.A.  (Leeds)  Ph.D.  (Texas) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.W.  Heidemann,  B.A.,  M.A.  (St.  Louis)  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Marianne  Helfenstein,  B.Sc.  (Alberta) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

T.J.  Henighan,  B.A.  (St.  John's,  N.Y.)  M.Litt.,  Ph.D. 
(Durham) 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

F.  Hernandez,  Lie.  Fa.  Letras  (Barcelona)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Gerhard  Herzberg,  Dr.lng.  (Darmstadt)  M.A.  (Sas- 
katchewan) D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.C. 
Visiting  Professor  of  Physics 

Walter  Hettich,  B.A.  (California)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Yale) 
Professor  of  Economics 

Patrick  Arthur  Hill,  B.Sc.  (London)  Ph.D.  (Columbia) 
F.G.S.,  F.P.S.,  F.R.G.S. 
Professor  of  Geology 

A.  Trevor  Hodge,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Cambridge) 
Professor  of  Classics 

Robert  F.  Hoffmann,  B.A.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege) M.A.  (Wisconsin)  Ph.D.  (Connecticut) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Robert  D.  Hoge,  B.A.  (Kenyon)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Delaware) 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Robert  L.  Hogg,  M.A.  (British  Columbia) 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

James  M.  Holmes,  B.Sc.  (New  Brunswick)  M.A.  (West- 
ern Ontario)  Ph.D.  (McGill)  F.C.I. C. 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

Kenneth  Hooper,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (London)  F.G.S. 
Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
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H.F.  Howden,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Maryland)  Ph.D.  (North 
Carolina) 

Professor  of  Biology 

Charles  Edward  Hughes,  B.A.  (Rice)  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Florence  J.  Hughes,  B.A.  (Douglass  College)  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Rutgers) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Jagmohan  Lai  Humar,  B.Sc.  (Banaras  Hindu)  M.Tech. 
(Indian  Institute  of  Technology)  Ph.D.  (Carleton) 
Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 

T.  Murray  Hunter,  B.A.  (British  Columbia)  A.M.  (Clark) 
Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.  Hutton,  B.Sc.  (Reading)  D.I.C.  (Imperial)  Ph.D.  (Lon- 
don) 

Instructor  in  Biology 

William  Irwin  lllman,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Western  Ontario) 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

G.  Irving,  B.A.  (St.  Patrick's)  Ph.D.  (Notre  Dame) 
Professor  of  Sociology 

Venkatram  N.  Iyer,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Bombay) 
Professor  of  Biology 

Richard  L.  Jackson,  B.A.  (Knoxville)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ohio 
State) 

Professor  of  Spanish 

Robert  J.  Jackson,  M.A.  (Western  Ontario)  D.Phil.  (Ox- 
ford) 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

S.L  Jacobson,  B.C.E.  (Cornell)  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Minneso- 
ta) 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Andrew  Jeffrey,  M.A.  (St.  Andrews) 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

R.  Jeffreys,  B.A.  (London)  M.A.  (McMaster) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

Jane  Jenson,  B.A.  (McGill)  Ph.D.  (Rochester) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Peter  Johansen,  B.A.  (Carleton)  M.A.  (Stanford) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

Barclay  D.  Johnson,  A.B.  (Harvard)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Califor- 
nia, Berkeley) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Caswell  L.  Johnson,  B.A.  (McGill)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Colum- 
bia) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 


J.K.  Johnson,  M.A.  (Toronto) 
Professor  of  History 

J.  Peter  Johnson,  Jr.,  A.B.  (Dartmouth)  A.M.  (Clark) 
Ph.D.  (McGill) 
Professor  of  Geography 

Benjamin  W.  Jones,  B.A.  (Grinnell)  A.M.  (Columbia) 
Ph.D.  (Iowa) 
Professor  of  English 

C.S.Jones,  B.S.  (Missouri  Valley)  M.A.  (Washington  at 
St.  Louis) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Unguistics 

Raymond  A.  Jones,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  (London  School  of 
Economics) 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

William  D.  Jones,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Sheffield) 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

K.W.  Joy,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Bristol) 
Professor  of  Biology 

J.  Jurado,  Dr.  Fa.  y  Letras  (Madrid) 
Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.M.L.  Kabir,  M.Sc.  (Dacca)  Ph.D.  (Western  Ontario) 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

E.R.  Kantowicz,  B.A.  (St.  Mary  of  the  Lake)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Chicago) 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

G.  Kardos,  B.Sc.  (Saskatchewan)  M.Eng.,  Ph.D.  (McGill) 
P.Eng. 

Professor  of  Engineering 

Enn  Kayari,  B.Arch.  (Toronto)  M.Arch.  (Pennsylvania) 
M.R.A.I.C. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

E.F.  Kaye,  M.A.  (Christchurch)  D.E.S.  (Dijon)  D.  d'Univ. 

(Besancon) 

Professor  of  French 

Juliette  Kealey,  B.A.  (Ottawa)  M.A.  (Montreal) 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Jared  Tao  Keil,  B.A.  (Antioch)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Elaine  Keillor,  B.A.  (York)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

J.B.  Kelly,  B.A.  (Southwestern  at  Memphis)  Ph.D.  (Van- 
derbilt) 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Dan  Kessler,  M.Sc.  (Jerusalem),  D.es  Sc.  (Sorbonne) 
Professor  of  Physics 
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Wilfred  H.  Kesterton,  B.A.  (Queen's)  B.J.  (Carleton) 
Professor  of  Journalism 

Ata  M.  Khan,  B.Eng.,  M.Eng.  (American  University  of 
Beirut)  Ph.D.  (Waterloo) 
Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 

R.J.  Kind,  B.Sc.  (Loyola)  B.Eng.  (McGill)  Ph.D.  (Cam- 
bridge) 

Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 

Peter  John  King,  M.A.  (Cambridge)  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Illinois) 
Associate  Professor  of  History 

Frederic  Kirk,  Jr.,  B.A.  (Exeter)  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina) 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

James  Kirkhope,  B.Sc.  (Strathclyde)  Graduate  Diploma 
Eng.  (McGill) 

Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 

David  B.  Knight,  B.A.  (Macalester  College)  M.A.  (East 
Michigan)  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 
Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

J.P.  Knight,  B.Sc.  (Queen's)  M.A.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 

Robert  M.  Knights,  B.A.  (Western  Ontario)  Ph.D.  (Min- 
nesota) 

Professor  of  Psychology 

J.A.  Koningstein,  D.Sc.  (Amsterdam) 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

Peeter  Kruus,  B.Sc.  (Toronto)  Lic.Tech.  (Denmark) 
Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

Rein  Kuris,  B.Arch.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

David  Kwavnick,  B.A.  (McGill)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Carleton) 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

John  J.  LaGrand,  A.B.  (Calvin)  M.A.  (Harvard) 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Robert  G.  Laird,  B.A.  (British  Columbia)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Yale) 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

W.R.  LaLonde,  B.A.Sc.,  M.A.Sc.  (Toronto)  Ph.D.  (Water- 
loo) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

John  D.H.  Lambert,  B.Sc.  (Vermont)  M.Sc.  (McGill) 
Ph.D.  (British  Columbia) 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 


Steven  W.  Langdon,  B.A.  (Toronto)  M.A.  (Carleton) 
Ph.D.  (Sussex) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Mark  J.  Langer,  B.A.  (Western  Ontario)  M.F.A.  (Colum- 
bia) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Film  Studies 

Cooper  H.  Langford,  B.A.  (Harvard)  Ph.D.  (Northwest- 
ern) 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Peter  Larisey,  B.A.  (Montreal)  B.Th.  (Regis  College) 
M.A.,  M.Phil.  (Columbia) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art  History 

R.  Larson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Charles  D.  Laughlin,  B.A.  (San  Francisco)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Oregon) 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Paul  MacDonell  Laughton,  B.A.  (Toronto)  M.Sc. 
(Dalhousie)  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin)  F.C.I. C. 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

Pierre  Laurette,  L.  es  L.  (Lille)  D.E.S.,  D.Phil.  (Saarbruc- 
ken)  D.d'Univ.  (Strasbourg) 
Associate  Professor  of  French 

A.  Bryan  Laver,  M.A.  (Queen's)  Ph.D.  (Ottawa) 
Professor  of  Psychology 

W.M.  Lawson,  B.Sc.  (McGili)  M.B.A.  (Western  Ontario) 
M.A.Sc.  (Waterloo)  Ph.D.  (York) 
Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 

Diane  O.  le  Berrurier,  Lie. H. A. A.,  Agreg.H.A.A.  (Univer- 
sity Libre  de  Bruxelles)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art  History 

Barbara  G.  Lecker,  B.A.  (Manitoba)  M.A.  (Minnesota) 

Ph.D.  (London) 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Roland  Lecomte,  B.A.  (Ottawa)  M.S.W.  (St.  Patricks) 

Ph.D.  (Bryn  Mawr) 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Peter  E.  Lee,  B.Sc.  (Manitoba)  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 
Professor  of  Biology 

Christopher  Levenson,  B.A.  (Cambridge)  M.A.  (Iowa) 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Helen  Levine,  B.A.  (Queen's)  Dip.S.W.  (Toronto) 
Instructor  in  Social  Work 

A.  Lewinson,  M.Sc.  (Odessa)  M.A.  (Ottawa) 
Instructor  in  Russian 
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David  Lewis,  B.A.  (McGill,  Oxford) 
Research  Professor  of  Canadian  Studies 

John  W.  Leyden,  B.A.  (Keele) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Leonard  T.  Librande,  B.A.  (St.  Louis)  M.A.  (Syracuse) 
Ph.D.  (McGill) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

N.H.  Lithwick,  B.A.  (Western  Ontario)  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 
Professor  of  Economics 

Brian  R.  Little,  B.A.  (Victoria)  Ph.D.  (California,  Berkeley) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.  Lopez-Fernandez,  Bach.  Fa.  y  Letras  (Santiago  de 
Compostela)  Lie.  Fa.  y  Letras,  Dr.  Fa.  y  Letras  (Madrid) 
Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Jose  M.  Lo'pez-Saiz,  M.A.  (British  Columbia) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Francesco  G.  Loriggio,  B.A.  (British  Columbia)  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  California,  Los  Angeles) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Italian 

H.  Stanley  Loten,  B.Arch.,  M.Arch.  (Toronto)  Ph.D. 
(Pennsylvania)  M.R.A.I.C. 
Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

G.  Ross  Love,  M.A.  (Western  Ontario)  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Professor  of  Physics 

Robert  B.  Lovejoy,  A.B.  (Albany)  M.A.  (Kentucky)  Ph.D. 
(Case  Western  Reserve) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.  Lozano,  B.A.  ($ir  George  Williams)  M.A.  (Middlebury) 
Ph.D.  (Laval) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Julius  Lukasiewicz,  B.Sc.  (Eng.)  (London)  D.I.C.  (Lon- 
don) Dipl.lng.  (Polish  Technical,  London)  D. Sc.  (Eng.) 
(London)  F.A.I.A.A.,  F.C.A.S.I.,  F.I.Mech.E. 
Professor  of  Engineering 

George  Arnold  Lynn,  A.O.C.A.,  Des.  (Royal  College  of 
Art) 

Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Design 

Peyton  V.  Lyon,  B.A.  (Manitoba)  M.A.,  D.Phil.  (Oxford) 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

W.D.  MacClement,  B.Sc,  M.Sc.  (McMaster) 
Lecturer  in  Physics 

G.  MacDonald,  B.A.  (Queen's) 
Instructor  in  Geology 


Robert  H.  MacDonald,  B.A.  (New  York)  Ph.D.  (Edin- 
burgh) 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

H.A.  MacDougall,  B.A.  (St.  Francis  Xavier)  Ph.D.  (Cam- 
bridge) 

Professor  of  History 

Patrick  MacFadden,  B.A.  (McGill)  M.A.  (Columbia) 
Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

A.  MacKinnon,  O.M.I.,  B.A.  (St.  Francis  Xavier)  M.A. 
(Windsor) 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Mary  M.  MacLean,  B.A.,  M.S.W.  (McGill) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

D.R.  MacLeod,  B.Eng.  (McGill)  M.Sc.  (Saskatchewan) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

Samy  A.  Mahmoud,  B.Sc.  (Ain  Shams)  M.Eng.,  Ph.D. 
(Carleton) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

Paul  Mandl,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Lindsay  A.  Mann,  B.S.  (Santa  Clara)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Illinois) 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Joseph  Manyoni,  B.A.  (South  Africa)  Dipl.Soc.Anthro., 

B.  Litt.,  D.Phil  (Oxford) 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Randal  R.A.  Marlin,  A.B.  (Princeton)  M.A.  (McGill)  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

C.  A.  Marsden,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Cambridge) 

Associate  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  and 
Spanish 

Marilyn  Marshall,  B.A.  (Lake  Erie)  M.A.  (Bowling  Green) 
Ph.D.  (Iowa) 
Professor  of  Psychology 

Kanta  Marwah,  M.A.  (Punjab)  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania) 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Allan  M.  Maslove,  B.A.  (Manitoba)  Ph.D.  (Minnesota) 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Public  Adminis- 
tration 

Jane  M.  Mather,  B.A.  (McGill)  M.A.  (British  Columbia) 
B.L.A.  (California,  Berkeley) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

R.D.  Mathews,  B.A.  (British  Columbia)  M.A.  (Ohio) 
Professor  of  English 
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Judah  Matras,  B.Sc,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 
Visiting  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

C.J.  Maule,  B.A.  (British  Columbia)  M.A.  (Queen's) 
Ph.D.  (London  School  of  Economics) 
Professor  of  Economics 

LE.  May,  B.Sc,  M.Phil.  (London)  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina 
State) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Peter  D.  McCormack,  B.A.  (Carleton)  M.A.  (Delaware) 
Ph.D.  (Iowa) 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Margaret  E.  McCully,  M.S.A.  (Toronto)  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 
Professor  of  Biology 

L.T.R.  McDonald,  B.A.  (Royal  Military  College)  M.A. 
(Carleton)  Ph.D.  (Queen's) 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Robert  L.  McDougall,  B.A.  (British  Columbia)  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Professor  of  English 

Bruce  A.  McFarlane,  M.A.  (McGill)  Ph.D.  (London) 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Donald  G.  McFetridge,  B.Com.  (Saskatchewan)  M.A. 
(Toronto)  M.Sc.  (London  School  of  Economics)  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Dan  C.  Mclntyre,  B.S.  (Carroll  College,  Wisconsin)  M.A. 
(Northern  Illinois)  Ph.D.  (Waterloo) 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

George  McKnight,  B.A.  (British  Columbia)  M.A.  (McMas- 
ter) 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Alan  D.  McLay,  B.A.  (McMaster)  M.A.  (New  Brunswick) 

Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

John  C.  McManus,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Western  Ontario)  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Carl  H.  McMillan,  Jr.,  M.A.  (Yale)  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Thomas  L.  McPhail,  B.A.  (McMaster)  M.A.  (New  York) 
Ph.D.  (Purdue) 

Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

Kenneth  Douglas  McRae,  B.A.  (Toronto)  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard)  F.R.C.S. 
Professor  of  Political  Science 


Hugh  A.  McRoberts,  B.A.  (Queen's)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Carle- 
ton) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

K.G.  McShane,  CD.,  B.A.,  B.C.L.  (New  Brunswick)  M.A. 
(Ottawa)  of  the  Bar  of  New  Brunswick 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

Stanley  R.  Mealing,  B.A.  (Alberta)  B.Litt.,M.A.  (Oxford) 
Professor  of  History 

George  Melnikov,  L.  es  L.  (Lyon)  C.A.P.E.S.  (Nancy, 
Aix-Marseille) 

Associate  Professor  of  Russian 

D.  Menagh,  B.Sc.  (Carleton) 
Instructor  in  Physics 

Paul  C.  Merkley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Professor  of  History 

H.  Gray  Merriam,  B.Sc.  (Guelph)  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Gordon  Clark  Merrill,  M.A.  (McGill)  Ph.D.  (California) 
Professor  of  Geography 

Thomas  J.  Middlebro',  M.A.  (Toronto)  Ph.D.  (McGill) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Douglas  A.J.  Millar,  B.A.Sc.  (British  Columbia)  M.E., 
Sc.D.    (Massachusetts   Institute   of  Technology) 
F.C.A.S.I.,  P.Eng. 
Professor  of  Engineering 

Glen  G.D.  Milne,  B.Arch.  (Toronto)  M.Arch.  (Pennsyl- 
vania) 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

Jean  Miquet,  L.  es  L.  (Paris)  B.A.,  M.A.  (London)  D. 

d'Univ.  (Poitiers) 

Associate  Professor  of  French 

Alan  Moffit,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Western  Ontario)  Ph.D.  (Min- 
nesota) 

>4ssoc/afe  Professor  of  Psychology 

Basil  Mogridge,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Cambridge)  Dip.  College 

d'Europe  (Bruges) 

Associate  Professor  of  German 

J.D.  Moizer,  Dipl.Arch.  (Birmingham)  A. R.I. B.A. 
Professor  of  Architecture 

Maureen  A.  Molot,  B.A.,  M.A.  (McGill)  Ph.D.  (California, 
Berkeley) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Edith  E.  Moore,  B.A.,  B.S.W.  (Toronto)  M.S.W.  (Ottawa) 
Ph.D.  (Toronto) 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
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John  M.  Moore,  Jr.,  B.Sc.  (Manitoba)  Ph.D.  (Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology) 
Professor  of  Geology 

M.J.  Moore,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Birmingham) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Maurice  J.A.  Moreau,  B.A.  (Ottawa)  M.S.W.  (St.  Pat- 
rick's) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

L.  Robert  Morris,  B.A.Sc.  (Toronto)  D.I.C.  (Imperial) 

Ph.D.  (London)  P.Eng. 

Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 

James  Raymond  Morrison,  B.A.  (Manitoba)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Robert  Morrison,  B.Eng.  (McGill)  D.  3e  cycle  (Paris) 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Allan  S.  Moscovitch,  B.A.  (Carleton)  M.A.  (Essex) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Work 

D.A.  Muise,  B.A.  (St.  Francis  Xavier)  M.A.  (Carleton) 
Ph.D.  (Western  Ontario) 
Associate  Professor  of  History 

W.A.  Mullins,  B.S.  (Portland)  M.A.  (Arizona)  Ph.D. 
(Washington) 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

I.  Munro,  B.A.  (Western  Ontario)  M.Sc.  (Waterloo) 
Instructor  in  Geology 

John  Myles,  B.A.,  B.Ph.  (Ottawa)  B.Th.  (Gregorian  Uni- 
versity of  Rome)  M.A.  (Carleton)  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Lynn  K.  Mytelka,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

H.  Blair  Neatby,  B.A.  (Saskatchewan)  M.A.  (Oxford) 
Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Professor  of  History 

J.M.  Neelin,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Biochemistry 

Robin  F.  Neill,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Toronto)  S.T.B.  (St.  Michael's 

College)  Ph.D.  (Duke) 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

John  E.  Neilson,  B.Sc.  (Manitoba)  Ph.D.  (British  Colum- 
bia) 

Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 

L.D.  Nel,  M.Sc.  (Stellenbosch)  Ph.D.  (Cambridge) 
Professor  of  Mathematics 


John  R.  Nellis,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse) 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

J.   George   Neuspiel,   LL.B.   (Queen's,  London) 
Cert.Comp.  Law  (Ottawa) 
Associate  Professor  of  Law 

Gertrud  Neuwirth,  Dr.  Rer.  Pol.  (Graz)  Ph.D.  (Minnesota) 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

T.G.  Nollet,  B.A.  (Saskatchewan)  M.A.  (Wisconsin) 

M.Phil.  (Waterloo) 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

J.  Noonan,  O.M.I. ,  B.A.  (St.  Patrick's)  M.A.  (Cambridge) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Edward  J.  Norminton,  M.A.  (Western  Ontario)  Ph.D. 
(Toronto) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

F.K.  North,  M.A.,  D.Phil.  (Oxford) 
Professor  of  Geology 

F.H.  Northover,  M.A.  (Cambridge)  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.  (London) 
M.lnst.R.E. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

T.A.  Nosanchuk,  B.A.  (Wayne  State)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Chicago) 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Kathleen  O'Donnell,  B.A.  (McGill)  M.A.  (Western  On- 
tario) Ph.D.  (Montreal) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Margaret  H.  Ogilvie,  B.A.  (Toronto)  LL.B.  (Dalhousie) 
M.A.,  D.Phil.  (Oxford)  of  the  Bar  of  Nova  Scotia 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

Dennis  Olsen,  B.A.  (York)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Carleton) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

J.T.  O'Manique,  B.Sc.  (St.  Patrick's)  B.Ph.,  Ph.L,  Ph.D. 
(Ottawa)  D.Ph.  (St.  Paul) 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Ernst  M.  Oppenheimer,  B.A.  (Toronto)  M.A.  (Columbia) 
Ph.D.  (Harvard) 
Professor  of  German 

Robert  E.  Osborne,  B.A.  (Sir  George  Williams)  B.D., 
S.T.M.  (McGill)  Ph.D.  (Edinburgh) 
Professor  of  Religion 

R.E.  Osier,  Dipl.Arch.  (The  Polytechnic)  A.R.I. B.A. 
M.R.A.I.C. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

Jacques  Ostiguy,  B.Sc.  (Art  Centre  College  of  Design, 
Los  Angeles) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Design 
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Enoch  D.  Padolsky,  B.A.  (Manitoba)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(California) 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.  Pagurek,  M.A.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Professor  of  Engineering 

Jean-Pierre  Rene  Paillet,  Lie.  es  L.  D.E.S.,  Cert,  de 
Ling.,  Generate,  D.  d'Univ.  (Aix-en-Provence) 
Associate  Professor  of  Linguistics 

Khayyam  Z.  Paltiel,  B.A.  (McGill)  M.A.  (Toronto)  Ph.D. 
(Jerusalem) 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

Jon  H.  Pammett,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Queen's)  Ph.D.  (Michigan) 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

J.N.  Pandey,  M.Sc.  (Hindu)  Ph.D.  (New  York) 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

G.  Panico,  B.A.  (M.  Pagano)  M.A.  (Ottawa) 
Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Italian 

Leo  Panitch,  B.A.  (Manitoba)  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (London 

School  of  Economics) 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Bruce  A.  Pappas,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Queen  s) 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Gilles  Paquet,  M.A.  (Laval) 
Professor  of  Economics 

Soo  Bin  Park,  M.Eco.  (Seoul)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Indiana) 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Michael  Parris,  M.A.,  D.Phil.  (Oxford) 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

John  T.  Partington,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Western  Ontario) 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Stewart  Peck,  B.S.  (Kentucky)  M.S.  (Northwestern) 
Ph.D.  (Harvard) 

Associate  Professor  of  Science 

William  M.  Petrusic,  B.A.  (British  Columbia)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Michigan) 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Mark  Phillips,  A.B.  (Harvard)  M.A.  (California,  Berkeley) 

Ph.D.  (Toronto) 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

Susan  Pick,  B.A.  (Montreal)  L.  es  L,  M.A.  (Paris) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Film  Studies 

David  Piper,  B.Mus.,  Ph.D.  (Manchester) 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 


E.G.  Plett,  B.A.Sc.  (British  Columbia)  S.M.,  Sc.D.  (Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology) 
Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 

Adam  Podgorecki,  Law  D.  (Jagiellonski)  Docent  (War- 
saw) 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

John  C.  Poland,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (McGill) 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Robert  M.  Polzin,  B.A.  (San  Diego)  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 
Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

John  Porter,  B.Sc,  D.Sc  (London)  LL.D.  (McMaster) 

D.Litt.  (Waterloo)  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

J.  lain  Prattis,  B.A.  (London)  B.Litt.  (Oxford)  Ph.D. 
(British  Columbia) 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Elaine  Pressman,  B.A.  (Manitoba)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ohio 
State) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Linguistics 

Irwin  S.  Pressman,  B.Sc.  (Manitoba)  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

M.J.  Prince,  B.A.  (Carleton)  M.P.A.  (Queen's) 
Lecturer  in  Public  Administration 

Ian  W.V.  Pringle,  M.A.  (Auckland) 

Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Linguistics 

B.M.  Puttaswamaiah,  M.Sc.  (Mysore)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (To- 
ronto) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Mizanur  Rahman,  M.Sc.  (Dacca)  M.A.  (Cambridge) 
Ph.D.  (New  Brunswick) 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Teresa  Rakowska-Harmstone,  B.A.  (McGill)  A.M. 
(Radcliffe)  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 
Professor  of  Political  Science 

J.  Rakusan,  M.Ling.,  Lit.Sci.  (Charles,  Prague)  Ph.D. 
(Ottawa) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Linguistics 

Joseph  G.  Ramisch,  B.A.  (St.  Mary's)  M.A.  (Catholic 
University  of  America) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

Giorgio  Ranalli,  D.Geol.  (Rome)  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Illinois) 
Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

J.N.K.  Rao,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State) 
Professor  of  Mathematics 
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D.  Michael  Ray,  B.A.  (Manchester)  M.A.  (Ottawa)  Ph.D. 
(Chicago) 

Professor  of  Geography 

Lawrence  M.  Read,  B.A.  (Dalhousie)  M.A.  (Toronto) 
Ph.D.  (Columbia) 
Professor  of  Religion 

Lazer  Resnick,  B.Sc.  (McGill)  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Luis  Ribes,  Licenciado  en  Mathematicas  (Madrid)  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Rochester) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Stephen  Richer,  M.A.  (McGill)  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins) 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

J.S.  Riordon,  M.Eng.  (McGill)  D.I.C.  (Imperial)  Ph.D. 
(London)  P. Eng. 
Professor  of  Engineering 

G.  Riser,  L.  es  L.  (Grenoble)  M.  es  L.  (Lyon) 
Instructor  in  French 

Archibald  R.M.  Ritter,  B.A.  (Queen's)  M.A.  (Western 
Ontario)  Ph.D.  (Texas) 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  International 
Affairs 

S.  Robinson,  B.A.  (Western  Ontario)  M.A.  (Rochester) 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

T.R.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Belfast) 
Associate  Professor  of  Classics 

J.T.  Rogers,  B.Eng.,  M.Eng.,  Ph.D.  (McGill)  P.Eng. 
Professor  of  Engineering 

William  J.  Romo,  B.Sc,  M.Sc.  (Oregon)  Ph.D.  (Wiscon- 
sin) 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

George  Roseme,  A.B.  (California)  M.A.  (Sacramento 
State) 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Paul  L.  Rosen,  B.A.  (Lehigh)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (New  School 

for  Social  Research) 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Anna  M.  Rosenberg,  B.A.  (Memorial)  M.A.  (Middlebury) 
Associate  Professor  of  German 

George  W.  Ross,  B.A.  (Williams  College)  M.Sc.  (Lon- 
don) Ph.D.  (Harvard) 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

D.  Rosse,  L.  es  L.  (Rheims) 
Instructor  in  French 


P.J.  Roster,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers) 
Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Eugene  Rothman,  B.A.  (Jerusalem)  M.A.  (Columbia) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

Donald  C.  Rowat,  B.A.  (Toronto)  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia) 
Professor  of  Political  Science 

Robert  Rupert 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

A.  Ruprecht,  B.A.  (Carleton)  M.A.  (McGill) 
Instructor  in  French 

Hans-George  Ruprecht,  Dr.  Phil.  (Saarbrucken) 
Associate  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 

Stanley  C.  Russell,  B.A.  (Queens  College,  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Roland  Barry  Rutland,  B.A.  (Toronto)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Lon- 
don) 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Leonard  Rutman,  B.A.,  M.S.W.  (Manitoba)  Ph.D.  (Min- 
nesota) 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Mariana  Ryan,  M.A.  (Toronto)  D.  de  Univ.  (Paris) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Thomas  J.  Ryan,  M.A.  (McMaster)  Ph.D.  (Iowa) 
Professor  of  Psychology 

Thomas  K.  Rymes,  B.A.  (Manitoba)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (McGill) 
Professor  of  Economics 

A.K.  Md.  Ehsanes  Saleh,  M.Sc.  (Dacca)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Western  Ontario) 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Juan  Jose  Salinas-Pacheco,  Ingeniero  Civil  (Instituto 
Tecnologico  y  de  Estudios  Superiores  de  Monterrey) 
M.Sc.  (Illinois)  Ph.D.  (Calgary) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

H.I.H.  Saravanamuttoo,  B.Sc.  (Glasgow)  Ph.D.  (Bristol) 
F.C.A.S.I.,  P.Eng. 
Professor  of  Engineering 

C.  Neil  Sargent,  LL.B.  (Nottingham)  LL.M.  (York) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

Stephane  Sarkany,  L.  es  L  (Budapest)  Dip.  I.E.  Pol. 
(Paris)  D.  d'Univ.  (Strasbourg) 
Professor  of  French 

T.  Joseph  Scanlon,  B.J.,  D.P.A.  (Carleton)  M.A. 
(Queen's) 

Professor  of  Journalism 
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Marvin  J.  Schiff,  B.A.  (Toronto)  M.Sc.  (Columbia) 
Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

Helga  H.  Schirmer,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Frankfurt) 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

W.J.  Schneider,  A.B.  (Columbia)  M.S.  (Rensselaer) 
Ph.D.  (Tulane) 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

C.  Schuetz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ottawa) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Brian  Segal,  B.Sc.  (McGill)  M.S.W.  (Yeshiva)  M.S., 
Ph.D.  (Pittsburgh) 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

Radoslav  Selucky,  Dip.  in  Grad.  Eco.  (Prague  School  of 
Commerce)  C.Sc.  (Prague) 
Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.P.S.  Selvadurai,  Dipl.  Eng.  (Brighton  Polytechnic)  M.S. 
(Stanford)  D.I.C.  (Imperial)  Ph.D.  (Nottingham)  F.I.  Math. 
A.,  F.G.S.,  P.Eng. 
Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 

George  Setterfield,  B.A.  (British  Columbia)  Ph.D.  (Wis- 
consin) 

Professor  of  Biology 

Douglas  Shadbolt,  B.Arch.  (Oregon)  D.Eng.  (Nova 
Scotia  Technical  College)  F.R.A.I.C. 
Professor  of  Architecture 

Hanoch  N.  Sharon,  B.Arch.  (Bucharest) 
Professor  of  Architecture 

Phillip  Sharp,  Dip.  Arch.  (The  Polytechnic) 
Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Design 

Timothy  M.  Shaw,  B.A.  (Sussex)  M.A.  (Makerere  Uni- 
versity College)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Princeton) 
Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Ronald  A.  Shigeishi,  B.Sc.  (Toronto)  Ph.D.  (Queen's) 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Derek  William  Sida,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (London)  F.R.A.S. 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

John  H.  Sigler,  A.B.  (Dartmouth)  M.A.  (Georgetown) 
Ph.D.  (Southern  California) 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs 

J.  Sinclair,  B.Sc,  Dip.  in  Biophysics  (Edinburgh)  Ph.D. 
(East  Anglia) 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

George  B.  Skippen,  M.Sc.  (McMaster)  Ph.D.  (Johns 
Hopkins) 

Professor  of  Geology 


C.  Peter  Slater,  B.A.  (McGill,  Cambridge)  M.A.  (Cam- 
bridge) Ph.D.  (Harvard) 
Professor  of  Religion 

Patricia  Smart,  B.A.  (Toronto)  M.A.  (Laval)  Ph.D. 
(Queen's) 

Associate  Professor  of  French 

Arnold  Smith,  B.A.  (Toronto,  Oxford)  B.C.L.  (Oxford) 
Lester  B.  Pearson  Professor  of  International  Affairs 

Arthur  Smith,  B.A.  (Oxford)  Ph.D.  (Manchester) 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Derek  G.  Smith,  B.A.  (British  Columbia)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Donald  Alan  Smith,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Zoology 

Donald  W.  Smith,  B.A.  (York)  M.  es  L.  (Paris) 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Douglas  A.  Smith,  B.Com.,  M.A.  (Toronto)  Ph.D.  (Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology) 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Michael  W.  Smith,  B.Sc.  (Liverpool)  M.A.  (Georgia) 
Ph.D.  (British  Columbia) 
Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

Nicholas  P.  Spanos.  A.B.  (Boston)  M.A.  (Northeastern) 
Ph.D.  (Boston) 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

L.A.  Stark,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 

M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 

Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 

James  Steele,  M.A.  (Toronto)  Ph.D.  (London) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Allan  D.  Steeves,  M.S. A.  (Toronto)  Ph.D.  (Michigan) 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Caryll  Steffens,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Maryland)  Ph.D.  (North 
Carolina) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

E.  Stichling,  Dipl.  Philol.  (Stravropol)  M.A.  (Middlebury) 
Ph.D.  (Free  Ukrainian  University,  Munich) 
Associate  Professor  of  Russian 

Arthur  P.  Stinson,  B.A.  (Toronto) 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

K  B.  Storey,  B.Sc.  (Calgary)  Ph.D.  (British  Columbia) 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
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Lloyd  H.  Strickland,  A.B.  (Johns  Hopkins)  Ph.D.  (North 
Carolina) 

Professor  of  Psychology 

John  W.  Strong,  B.A.  (Colby)  M.A.  (Boston)  Ph.D.  (Har- 
vard) 

Professor  of  History 

James  W.  Strutt,  B.Arch.  (Toronto)  F.R.A.I.C. 
Professor  of  Architecture 

V.  Subramaniam,  B.Sc,  M.A.  (Madras)  Ph.D.  (Australian 
National) 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

M.K.  Sundaresan,  M.Sc.  (Delhi)  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 
Professor  of  Physics 

G.T.  Suter,  B.Eng.Sc.  (Western  Ontario)  M.A.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto)  P. Eng. 
Professor  of  Engineering 

Sharon  Sutherland,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Alberta)  Ph.D.  (Essex) 
Associate  Professor  of  Public  Administration 

Gilbert  F.  Sutton,  B.Arch.  (Toronto)  M.R.A.I.C. 
Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

Donald  G.  Swartz,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Administration 

Eugene  Swimmer,  B.A.  (City  College  of  New  York)  M.A. 

(Chicago)  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 

Associate  Professor  of  Public  Administration 

G.  Swinton,  B.A.  (McGill) 
Professor  of  Art  History 

M.J.  Sydenham,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (London)  F.R.S.A., 

F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Syrett,  B.Eng.,  M.Eng.  (Carleton)  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

R.  Stephen  Talmage,  M.A.  (Oxford) 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Peter  Tan,  B.Sc.  (Sun  Yat  Sen)  B.A.  (Luther)  M.A. 
(Saskatchewan)  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Brian  W.  Tansley,  B.A.,  M.A.  (British  Columbia)  M.A., 

Ph.D.  (Rochester) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

James  S.  Tassie,  B.A.  (McMaster)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Professor  of  French 

Brian  Taylor,  B.A.  (Sir  George  Williams)  M.A.  (Montreal) 
Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 


D.  R.F.  Taylor,  M.A.  (Edinburgh)  P.G.C.E.  (London) 
Ph.D.  (Edinburgh) 

Professor  of  Geography  and  International  Affairs 

J.H.  Taylor,  B.Sc.  (Alberta)  M.A.  (British  Columbia) 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 

E.  L.  Tepper,  B.A.  (Michigan)  M.A.  (American)  Ph.D. 
(Duke) 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

D.A.  Thomas,  B.Eng.,  M.Eng.  (Carleton) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 

R.E.  Thomas,  B.Sc.  (New  Brunswick)  D.I.C.  (Imperial) 
Ph.D.  (London) 
Professor  of  Engineering 

C.  R.  Thompson,  B.Sc.  (Alberta)  M.Eng.  (Carleton) 

F.  C.A.S.I.,  P.Eng. 

Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 

James  M.  Thompson,  M.A.  (Toronto) 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Michael  B.  Thompson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Oxford) 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Alistair  Tilson,  M.A.  (St.  Andrews)  B.Litt.  (Oxford) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.  Trevor  Tolley,  B.A.  (Oxford) 
Professor  of  English 

Josephine  Wood  Tombaugh,  B.A.  (DePauw)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Missouri) 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

T.N.  Tombaugh,  B.A.  (DePauw)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Missouri) 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Brian  W.  Tomlin,  B.A.  (McMaster)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (York) 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

James  K.  Torrance,  B.S.A.  (Guelph)  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Cor- 
nell) 

Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

A.W.  Trueman,  B.A.  (Mount  Allison)  M.A.  (Oxford) 

D.  Litt,  LL.D.  F.R.S.C. 
Visiting  Professor  of  English 

Chishiun  S.  Tsai,  B.Sc.  (Taiwan)  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Purdue) 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

J.E.  Tunbridge,  B.A.,  M  A.  (Cambridge)  Ph.D.  (Bristol) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

William  M.  Tupper,  M.Sc.  (New  Brunswick)  Ph.D.  (Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology) 
Professor  of  Geology 
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Phillip  E.  Uren,  M.A.  (McGill)  Ph.D.  (Ottawa) 
Professor  of  Geography 

A.W.  Urrello,  M.A.  (Northern  Illinois)  M.A.  (Southern 
Illinois)  Ph.D.  (Iowa) 
Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Victor  F.  Valentine,  M.A.  (Toronto) 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Francis  G.  Vallee,  B.A.  (McGill)  Ph.D.  (London) 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

H.  van  de  Lagemaat,  B.A.  (Carleton)  M.A.  (Ottawa) 
Instructor  in  Russian 

P.O.  van  der  Puije,  B.Sc.  (Eng.)  (Kumasi)  D.I.C.  (Impe- 
rial) Ph.D.  (London) 
Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 

Richard  J.  Van  Loon,  B.Sc,  M.A.  (Carleton)  Ph.D. 
(Queen's) 

Associate  Professor  of  Public  Administration 

David  Van  Praagh,  B.A.  (Brandeis)  M.S.  (Columbia) 
Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

Pierre  van  Rutten,  Ph.D.  (Ottawa)  Dip.  langue  et  lit. 
francaise  (Sorbonne) 
Professor  of  French 

James  A.  Vantour,  M.A.  (Utah)  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

J.J.  van  Vlasselaer,  Cert.  Paed.  (Antwerp)  M.A.  (Ottawa) 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Paul  Vamai,  M.A.  (Monteal)  Ph.D.  (Michigan) 
Associate  Professor  of  Russian 

Jill  McCalla  Vickers,  B.A.  (Carleton)  Ph.D.  (London) 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

E.  Voldeng,  B.A.,  M.A.,  D.  de  3e  cycle  (Aix-en- 
Provence) 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Harald  von  Riekhoff,  B.A.  (Western  Ontario)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Yale) 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

Frank  Robert  Wake,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (McGill) 
Professor  of  Psychology 

A.I.  Wallace,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Oxford) 
Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

W.E.  Walther,  B.A.  (Chico  State)  M.Sc.  (San  Diego) 
Ph.D.  (Iowa) 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 


Bernard  Wand,  B.A.  (Queen's)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 
Professor  of  Philosophy 

George  Warskett,  B.Sc.  (London)  M.Sc,  Ph.D. 
(Queen's) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Administration 

D.H.  Watkinson,   B.Sc,   M.Sc.  (McMaster)  Ph.D. 
(Pennsylvania  State) 
Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

Marion  J.  Watson,  M.Sc.  (Queen's) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

P.J.S.  Watson,  B.Sc.  (Edinburgh)  Ph.D.  (Durham) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

James  B.  Waugh,  B.Com.  (Toronto)  M.B.A.  (California) 
C.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 

Dorothea  Wayand,  M.A.,  Dr.Jur.  (Vienna) 
Associate  Professor  of  Law 

John  A.  Webb,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  (London) 
Professor  of  Biology 

W.L.  Weber,  B.Sc.  (Saskatchewan)  M.B.A.  (Western 

Ontario)  M.S.  (Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology)  Ph.D. 

(Carnegie-Mellon) 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 

William  G.  Webster,  B.Sc.  (McGill)  M.A.  (Cornell)  Ph.D. 

(Pennsylvania  State) 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Roger  B.  Wells,  B.A.  (Reed)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (North  Caroli- 
na) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Michael  E.  Welsh,  B.A.  (Rhodes,  Cape  Town)  Ph.D. 
(London) 

Associate  Professor  of  Classics 

Russell  Allan  Wendt,  M.A.  (Alberta) 
Professor  of  Psychology 

James  C.S.  Wemham,  M.A.  (Aberdeen,  Cambridge) 
S.T.M.  (Union) 
Professor  of  Philosophy 

Edwin  G.  West,  M.Sc.  (Oxford)  Ph.D.  (London) 
Professor  of  Economics 

Anthony  Westell 
Professor  of  Journalism 

John  R.  Weston,  B.S.A.  (Toronto)  Ph.D.  (Michigan) 
Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 
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Donald  Westwood,  Dip. Arch.  (The  Polytechnic) 
A.R.I.B.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

Reginald  A.  Whitaker,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Carleton)  Ph.D.  (To- 
ronto) 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

M.S.  Whittington,  M.A.  (Carleton) 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Donald  Whyte,  B.S.  (Manitoba)  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

M.  Wickens,  B.Sc.  (Manitoba) 
Instructor  in  Geology 

Donald  C.  Wigfield,  B.Sc.  (Birmingham)  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
F.C.I.C. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

J.S.  Wight,  B.Sc.  (Calgary)  M.Eng.,  Ph.D.  (Carleton) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

Frank  Wightman,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Leeds) 
Professor  of  Biology  (Botany) 

R.H.  Wightman,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  (New  Brunswick) 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

James  M.  Wilcox,  B.S.,  M.A.  (Michigan)  Ph.D.  (Wayne 
State) 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

D.R.  Wiles,  B.Sc.  (Mount  Allison)  M.Sc.  (McMaster) 
Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology)  F.C.I.C. 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

Thomas    P.    Wilkinson,    B.Sc.    (Durham)  Ph.D. 

(Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 

Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

Glen  Williams,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (York) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Kenneth  Stuart  Williams,  B.Sc  (Birmingham)  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Peter  J.  Williams,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Cambridge)  Fil.Lic,  Fil.Dr. 
(Stockholm) 

Professor  of  Geography 

Phyllis  Wilson,  B.A.  (Queen's) 
Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

S.G.  Wilson,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Durham) 
Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

V.  Seymour  Wilson,  B.Sc.  (British  Columbia)  D.P.A., 

M.A.  (Carleton)  Ph.D.  (Queen's) 

Associate  Professor  of  Public  Administration 


Stanley  Lewis  Winer,  B.A.  (Carleton)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Johns 
Hopkins) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Administration 

Conrad  J.  Winn,  B.A.  (McGill)  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania) 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Sydney  F.  Wise,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  (Toronto)  M.A.  (Queen's) 
Professor  of  Canadian  Studies 

Julian  Wolfe,  B.A.  (Carleton) 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Joseph  L.  Wolfson,  B.Sc,  M.Sc.  (Manitoba)  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 

Professor  of  Physics 

Jo-Yung  Wong,  B.Sc.  (Tsing  Hua)  Ph.D.  (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) 

Professor  of  Engineering 

Stanley  Wong,  B.A.,  (Simon  Fraser)  Ph.D.  (Cambridge) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Gordon  James  Wood,  M.A.  (Toronto) 
Professor  of  English 

CM.  Woodside,  B.A.Sc,  (Toronto)  Ph.D.  (Cambridge) 
Professor  of  Engineering 

James  S.  Wright,  B.S.  (Stanford)  Ph.D.  (California, 
Berkeley) 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

D.J.  Wurtele,  B.A.  (London)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (McGill) 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Janice  M.  Yalden,  B.A.  (Toronto)  M.A.  (Michigan) 
Associate  Professor  of  Linguistics 

H.  Yamazaki,  M.S.  (Hokkaido)  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Biochemistry 

Raymond  W.  Yole,  B.Sc.  (New  Brunswick)  M.A.  (Johns 
Hopkins)  Ph.D.  (British  Columbia) 
Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

Lorna  D.  Young,  B.A.  (Carleton)  M.A.  (Rochester)  Ph.D. 
(Dublin) 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Graham  Zelmer,  B.Sc.  (Manitoba)  Ph.D.  (British  Colum- 
bia) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Donald  W.  Zimmerman,  A.B.  (Indiana)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Il- 
linois) 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Eugenia  N.  Zimmerman,  B.A.  (Bernard)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin) 

Associate  Professor  of  French 
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Professors,  Emeriti 

F.E.  Banim,  O.M.I.,  B.A.  (Dublin)  M.A.  (Cambridge) 

S.T.L.  (Rome) 

Biology 

Alexander  Munro  Beattie,  B.A.  (Toronto)  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

(Columbia)  D.Litt.  (Carleton) 

English 

D.J.Cahill,  O.M.I.,  B.A.  (Ottawa) 
Physics 

L.A.  Cormican,  O.M.I.,  B.A.  (Dublin)  M.A.  (Cambridge) 

S.T.L.  (Rome) 

English 

Patrick  Cruttwell,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Cambridge) 
English 

Wilfrid  Eggleston,  M.B.E.,  B.A.  (Queen's)  LLD.  (Carle- 
ton)  D.Litt.  (Western  Ontario)  F.A.G.S. 
Journalism 

Richard  G.  Glover,  B.A.  (Oxford)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 
History 

Robert  Alexander  MacKay,  B.A.  (Toronto)  Ph.D.  (Prince- 
ton) LLD.  (Dalhousie,  Carleton)  F.R.S.C. 
Political  Science 

Moray  St.  John  Macphail,  B.A.  (Queen's)  M.A.  (McGill) 
D.Phil.  (Oxford)  D.Sc.  (Carleton)  F.R.S.C. 
Mathematics 

H.B.  Mayo,  B.A.  (Dalhousie)  M.A.,  D.Phil.  (Oxford) 
F.R.S.C. 

Political  Science 

Herbert  H.J.  Nesbitt,  B.A.  (Queen's)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (To- 
ronto) D.Sc.  (Leiden,  Carleton)  F.L.S.,  F.R.E.S.,  F.Z.S. 
Biology 

Stanley  G.  Tackaberry,  C.B.E.,  B.A.Sc.  (Toronto) 
Engineering 

Sessional  Lecturers,  Demonstrators  and  Others 

(Part-time  personnel  are  indicated  by  asterisk*) 

R.  Adrian,  B.Com.,  M.B.A.  (McGill) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Management  Studies* 

Barbara  Agnew,  A.Mus.  (McGill) 
Demonstrator  in  Music 

H.  Ataley,  M.Eng.  (Istanbul) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Mathematics* 

K.  Au-Yeung,  B.Sc.  (McGill)  M.B.A.  (Ottawa)  C.A., 
C.G.A.,  R.I.A. 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Accounting* 


L.  Avery,  B.A.  (Toronto)  Ph.D.  (Colorado) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Physics* 

D.R.  Axelrad,  DipI.Eng.,  M.Eng. Sc.  (Sydney)  D.Eng.Sc. 
(Tech  U.  Vienna) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Engineering* 

Midge  Ayukawa,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  (McMaster) 
Senior  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry* 

J.R.  Baillot,  B.Sc.  (Laval) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Engineering* 

Z.S.  Basinski,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  D.Phil.,  D.Sc.  (Oxford) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Engineering* 

Margaret  Beattie,  B.Sc.  (McMaster)  M.Sc,  Ph.D. 
(Queen's) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Mathematics* 

R.  Beattie,  Ph.D.  (Queen's) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Mathematics* 

Robert  Beatty,  B.Sc.  (Toronto) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Mathematics* 

C.A.  Becker,  B.A.  (Saskatchewan)  LLB.  (Toronto)  LL.M. 
(York)  of  the  Bar  of  British  Columbia 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

H.J.  Bernstein,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry* 

M.J.  Binks-Rice,  B.A.  (Carleton)  LLB.  (Queen's)  of  the 

Bar  of  Ontario 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

R.  Bodkin,  B.A.  (Swarthmore)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Pennsyl- 
vania) 

Honorary  Visiting  Professor  of  Economics* 

R.L  Borden,  M.Sc.  (Alberta)  M.B.A.  (Western  Ontario) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geology* 

A.  Bose,  B.Sc,  M.Sc  (McGill) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Engineering* 

R.  Botros,  M.Sc.  (Alexandria)  Dr.lng.  (Technische 
Hochschule,  Karlsruhe) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Architecture* 

H.M.  Boyce,  B.A.,  M.B.A.  (Western  Ontario)  C.A. 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Accounting* 

W.K.  Brownlee,  B.Com.  (Carleton)  C.A. 
Special  Lecturer  in  Accounting* 

S.J.  Bruce,  B.Sc.  (Carleton) 
Senior  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry* 

A.  Bruzzone 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Engineering* 
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P.  Burnet,  B.A.  (Bishop's)  LL.B.  (Ottawa)  of  the  Bar  of 
Ontario 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

Elizabeth  Butterill,  B.A.  (Western  Ontario) 
Senior  Demonstrator  in  Physics* 

June  Byrne,  B.A.  (Toronto) 
Senior  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry* 

B.  Calderwood,  B.A.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geography* 

J.  Douglas  Cameron,  Q.C.,  LL.B.  (Toronto)  of  the  Bar  of 
Ontario 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

Martha  Camfield,  B.A.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  German* 

E.J.  Casey,  B.A.  (St.  Francis  Xavier)  Ph.D.  (Catholic 
University  of  America) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry* 

T.Y.  Cheung,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics* 

Wayne  Chevaldayoff,  B.A.  (Saskatchewan)  M.A.  (To- 
ronto) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Journalism* 

I.  Clapperton,  B.S.A.,  M.Sc.  (Guelph)  P.Eng. 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Architecture* 

P.O.  Clark,  B.Com.  (Windsor)  M.B.A.  (Michigan) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Accounting* 

W.N.  Clarke,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Western  Ontario) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geography* 

J.-M.  Comeau,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Montreal)  M.A.Sc.  (Water- 
loo) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Architecture* 

R.  Corbin,  B.Sc.  (Toronto)  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (McGill) 
Research  Associate  in  Psychology* 

W.  Dawson,  B.Eng.  (McGill) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Architecture  and  Engineering* 

R.A.  D'Aoust,  B.Com.  (Lakehead)  M.Sc.  (Ohio) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Management  Studies* 

R.  DeFoe,  B.Eng.  (Royal  Military  College) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geography* 

J.  de  Mercado,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Ottawa)  P.Eng. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Engineering* 

G  Desbarats,  B.Arch.,  M.Arch.  (McGill) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Architecture* 


C.L.  Desmond,  B.A.  (Queen's)  M.Eng.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Engineering* 

B.  Dey,  M.Sc,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Saskatchewan) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geography* 

J.  Dillon,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (British  Columbia)  of  the  Bar  of 
British  Columbia 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

M.  Dobson,  B.Com.  (Queen's)  C.A. 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Accounting* 

R.L  Doering,  B.A.,  D.P.A.,  M.A.  (Carleton)  LL.B.  (Ot- 
tawa) of  the  Bar  of  Ontario 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

T.  Dubicanac,  B.Arch.  (Detroit) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Architecture* 

P.  Duncan,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.B.A.  (Manitoba) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Management  Studies* 

V.  Dzau,  B.Com.  (Concordia)  C.A. 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Accounting* 

R.A.  Eaman,  B.A.  (Carleton)  M.A.  (Toronto)  Ph.D. 
(Queen's)  , 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  History* 

O.E.  Edwards,  B.Sc  (Alberta)  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (North  West- 
ern) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry* 

G.  Elf strom,  Ph.D.  (London) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Engineering* 

T.  Elton,  B.A.  (Alberta)  LL.B.  (British  Columbia)  LL.M. 
(Montreal)  of  the  Bar  of  Ontario 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

S.  Entwistle,  B.Sc.  (Toronto) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Engineering* 

Barbara  FarreJI,  B.A.  (London  School  of  Economics) 
Map  Librarian,  Lecturer  in  Geography 

K.  Feher,  Dipl. Eng.  (Zagreb)  M.Sc. A.  (Montreal)  Ph.D. 
(Sherbrooke)  v 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Engineering* 

J.R.  Fergusson,  B.Sc.  (McGill)  M.Sc.  (Case  Western 
Reserve)  M.A.  (Carleton)  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Management  Studies* 

Brigitta  Fernandez,  B.A.  (Western  Ontario) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  German* 

L.T.  Filotas,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Engineering 


J.B.  Findlay,  B.Sc.  (Queen's) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Engineering* 

T.D.  Finn,  B.C.,  LL.B.  (Ottawa)  of  the  Bar  of  Ontario 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

P.  Firestone,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Carleton)  Ph.D.  (McGill) 
Research  Associate  in  Psychology* 

E.A.  Flood,  B.Sc.  (Mount  Allison)  Ph.D.  (Brown) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry* 

Bryce  Flynn 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Journalism* 
T.  Foran,  C.A. 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Accounting* 

E.  Froese,  M.Sc.  (Saskatchewan)  Ph.D.  (Queen's) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Geology* 

R.E.  Gagne,  B.Sc,  M.Sc.,  (Manitoba)  D.I.C.,  Ph.D.  (Im- 
perial) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Engineering* 
T.A.G.  Gavin 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Engineering* 

R.  Geehan,  B.A.  (Queen's)  M.A.  (Calgary)  M.Sc.  (Lon- 
don School  of  Economics)  M.A.  (Carleton)  Ph.D.  (Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Economics* 

Margaret  B.  Gochnauer,  B.A.  (San  Jose  State  College) 
M.A.  (Stanford)  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 
Teaching  Associate  in  Biology* 

S.W.  Goldstein,  B.A.  (Carleton)  LLB.  (Queen's)  of  the 

Bar  of  Ontario 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

J.  Goodman,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Michigan) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology* 

Helga  Gossage 
Technician  in  Journalism* 

H.W.  Gow,  B.A.  (Carleton)  M.A.S.S.  (McGill,  Montreal) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geography* 

Miroslav  Grmela,  C.Sc.  (Czechoslovakia  Academy  of 
Science) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics* 

A.  Gunter,  B.Sc.  (London)  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geology* 

Jacqueline  Guthrie,  B.Sc.  (Dalhousie) 
Senior  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry* 

M.  Hanley,  B.A.A.  (Ryerson) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Journalism* 
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R.S.  Hart,  B.A.  (Royal  Military  College)  M.B.A.  (Western 
Ontario)  R.I.A. 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Accounting* 

OS.  Hartley,  C.A. 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Accounting* 

Pauline  Hemming,  M.A.  (Edinburgh) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  English* 

T.  Hida,  Ph.D.  (Kyoto) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics* 

G.  N.  Hillmer,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Toronto)  Ph.D.  (Cambridge) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  History* 

B.  Hobin,  B.Arch.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Architecture* 

S.P.  Horowitz,  B.A.  (Carleton)  LL.B.  (Ottawa) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

H.  Inhaber,  B.Sc.  (McGill)  M.Sc.  (Illinois)  Ph.D.  (Ok- 
lahoma) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Physics* 

E.  Irving,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  S.D.  (Cambridge) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Geology* 

Sarah  Jennings 

Senior  Seminar  Leader  in  Journalism* 

E.A.  Johnston,  B.B.A.  (New  Brunswick)  LL.B.  (Queen's) 
of  the  Bar  of  Ontario 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

Ian  R.  Jonasson,  B.Sc  (Melbourne)  Ph.D.  (Adelaide) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Geology* 

N.  Joseph,  B.Com.  (Guyana)  M.B.A.  (Simon  Fraser) 
R.I.A. 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Accounting* 

Helmut  Kallmann,  D.Mus.  (Toronto) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Music* 

K.  Karpinski,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Mathematics* 

Trudy  Kassner,  B.A.  (Hunter) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  German* 

W.A.  Keller,  B.S.A.,  Ph.D.  (Saskatchewan) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Biology* 

L.P.  Kelly,  B.A.  (St.  Francis  Xavier)  LL.B.  (Ottawa)  of  the 

Bar  of  Ontario 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

E.  Keyserlingk,  B.A.  (Loyola)  B.Th.,  L.Th.  (Montreal) 

L.S.S.  (Rome) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 
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S.  Klein,  B.A.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geography* 

L.  Klimpel,  B.Sc.  (Carleton) 
Technical  Officer  in  Chemistry 

Annegrete  Koch,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  German* 

L  Koltun,  B.A.  (Toronto)  M.A.  (London) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Art  History* 

D.  Krewski,  Ph.D.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Mathematics* 

Carl  F.  Kropp,  B.Sc.  (Queen's)  B.Sc,  M.Sc.  (Carleton) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Engineering* 

W.  Krysinski,  D.es  L.  (Strasbourg) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature* 

(Universite  de  Montreal) 

J.  Kukalova-Peck,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Charles,  Prague) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Geology* 

E.  Kushner,  Ph.D.  (McGill) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature* 
(McGill  University) 

R.  Lamb,  B.A.  (British  Columbia)  M.A.  (Missouri) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Art  History* 

Maurice  B.  Lambert,  B.Sc,  M.Sc.  (British  Columbia) 

Ph.D.  (Carleton) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geology* 

A.  Leadbeater,  B.A.  (Carleton)  LL.B.  (Dalhousie)  of  the 
Bar  of  Nova  Scotia 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

L.P.  Lefkovitch,  B.Sc.  (London) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Biology* 

E.E.  Lindquist,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (California,  Berkeley) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Biology* 

J.M.  Lindsey,  Ph.D.  (Cambridge) 
Demonstrator  in  Physics* 

T.  Lloyd,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Clark) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geography* 

R.B.  Mackey,  B.A.  (Carleton) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Management  Studies* 

R.S.  MacLellan,  B.A.  (St.  Francis  Xavier)  LL.B. 
(Dalhousie)  of  the  Bar  of  Ontario 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

P.R.  Mainwaring,  B.Sc  (Western  Ontario)  Ph.D.  (To- 
ronto) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geology* 


V.  Makios,  M.Eng.,  Ph.D.  (Munich) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Engineering* 

Gurkiran  Mann,  B.A.  (Delhi)  Grosses  Deutsches 
Sprachdiplom,  Deutschlehrerdiplom  (Goethe  Institute 
Munich) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  German* 

H.H.  Mantsch,  Dipl.Chem.,  Dr.Chem.  (Cluj) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry* 

Angelika  Manyoni,  Staatsexamen  (Cologne)  M.A.  (Carle- 
ton) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  German* 

P.T.  McEnery,  B.Com.  (Carleton)  LL.B.  (Queen's)  of  the 

Bar  of  Ontario 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

J.L  McFadyen,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (British  Columbia)  of  the  Bar 
of  Ontario 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

S.  McLean,  B.A.  (Carleton)  LL.B.,  M.A.  (Windsor)  of  the 

Bar  of  Ontario 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

J.  McNeill,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Edinburgh) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Biology* 

G.C.  McRostie,  B.A. Sc.  (Toronto) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Engineering* 

S.  Merkley,  B.A.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geography* 

Carl  Mollins,  B.A.  (Toronto) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Journalism* 

D.  Monahan,  B.Sc,  M.A.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geography* 

M.  Montpetit,  B.A.  (McMaster)  M.A.  (Toronto)  Ph.D. 
(London) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Art  History* 

F.G.  Morin,  B.Sc.  (Carleton) 
Senior  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry* 

R.  Morrow,  B.A.  (Loyola)  M.A.  (Queen's)  LL.B.  (Ottawa) 
of  the  Bar  of  Ontario 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

B.W.  Morse,  B.A.  (Rutgers)  LL.B.  (British  Columbia) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

B.  Mortimer,  Ph.D.  (London) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Mathematics* 

Ursula  Mount,  B.A.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  German* 
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N.B.  Moyer,  B.A.  (Trent)  M.B.A.  (Western  Ontario) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Management  Studies* 

S.  Murray,  B.A.  (Carleton)  LL.B.  (Ottawa) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

E.R.  Myers,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

R.M.  Nag,  M.Sc.,  M.B.A.  (Saskatchewan) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Economics  and  Management 

Studies* 

B.N.  Nandi,  B.Sc,  M.Sc.  (Calcutta)  Dr.-lng.  (West  Ger- 
many) 

Sesssional  Lecturer  in  Geology* 

S.A.  Narang,  B.Sc,  M.Sc.  (Punjab)  Ph.D.  (Calcutta) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry* 

J.A.  Nason,  B.Com.  (St.  Mary's)  M.B.A.  (Dalhousie) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Accounting* 

I.  Nevile,  C.A. 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Accounting* 

K.  Ng,  Ph.D.  (McGill) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Mathematics* 

Fernand  Ouellet,  B.A.,  D.  es  L.  (Laval)  F.R.S.C. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  History* 

B.  Padolsky,  B.Arch.  (Manitoba)  M.Sc.  (Edinburgh) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Architecture* 

R.  Pandya,  M.Sc.  (Calcutta)  M.A.Sc.  (Toronto)  Ph.D. 
(Carleton) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Engineering* 

C.  Parent,  D.P.A.,  M.A.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Economics* 

D.  Peters,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  (St.  Andrews) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology* 

D.  Pharand,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Dalhousie)  LL.M.  (Michigan) 
LL.D.  (Paris)  S.J.D.  (Michigan)  Dipl.  International  Law 
(Hague  Academy) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law  and  International  Affairs* 

M.  Phelps,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Manitoba)  LL.M.  (London)  of  the 
Bar  of  Manitoba 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

R.  Phillips,  B.A.  (Radcliffe)  M.A.  (Toronto) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Art  History* 

R.T.  Pivik,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Wyoming)  Ph.D.  (Stanford) 
Research  Associate  in  Psychology* 

Daniel  Poliquin,  B.A.  (Ottawa)  B.A.,  M.A.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  German* 


M.K.  Pomeroy,  B.Sc,  M.Sc  (New  Brunswick)  Ph.D. 
(Carleton) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Biology* 

Ross  Pratt,  L.R.S.M.,  L.R.A.M.,  F.R.A.M.  (London) 
A.T.C.M.  (Toronto) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Music* 

I.E.  Puddington,  B.Sc.  (Mount  Allison)  M.Sc,  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry* 

Mina  Pun,  B.Sc,  M.Sc.  (British  Columbia) 
Senior  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry* 

S.  Raby,  B.A.,  M.Sc,  Ph.D^  (Wales) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Geography* 

R.O.  Ramseier,  B.Sc.  (Burgdorf)  M.Sc.  (Dartmouth) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Geography* 

P.  Revesz,  Ph.D.  (Budapest) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics* 

R.E.  Reynolds,  A.B.  (Harvard)  J.D.  (Chicago)  Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  History* 

Susan  Richer,  B.Sc.  (State  University  of  New  York)  M.A. 
(Rochester) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Social  Sciences* 

C.  Rioux,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Architecture* 

H.  A.  Robertson,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Edinburgh)  F.R.I.C., 

F.  R.S. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Biology* 

G.  Robichon,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Ottawa)  LL.M.  (London)  of  the 
Bar  of  Ontario 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

T.  Rochefort,  B.Com.  (Carleton)  M.B.A.  (York) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Management  Studies* 

E.  Rolfe,  B.Sc.  (London) 
Senior  Demonstrator  in  Physics* 

J.J.Rooney,  B.Com.  (British  Columbia)  C.A. 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Accounting* 

I.  Rootman,  B.A.  (Alberta)  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  (Yale) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology* 

R.L  Rosenberg,  Ph.D.  (Cape  Town) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Mathematics* 

Graham  Rowley,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Cambridge)  LL.D.  (Sas- 
katchewan) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Anthropology* 
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R.  Ryerson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Waterloo) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geography  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cation* 

M.  Sablatash,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Engineering* 

Joan  Sampson,  B.Sc,  M.Sc.  (Acadia) 
Laboratory  Co-ordinator  in  Biology* 

R.  Sandrin-Litt,  B.Sc.  (Western  Ontario)  B.Arch.  (British 
Columbia) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Architecture* 

D.F.  Sangster,  B.Sc,  M.Sc.  (McGill)  Ph.D.  (British  Col- 
umbia) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Geology* 

D.C.  Savage,  B.A.  (McGill)  Ph.D.  (London) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  History* 

Helmut  Schade,  C.P.S.S.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Journalism* 

Ann  Schau,  B.Sc.  (British  Columbia)  B.Mus.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Music* 

N.  Schoenauer,  Dip. Arch.  (Copenhagen)  M.Arch. 
(McGill) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Architecture* 

G.M.  Scott,  M.A.  (Edinburgh) 

Sessional  Lecturer  and  Slide  Curator  in  Art  History 

V.L  Seligy,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Biology* 

T.  Shaw,  C.A. 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Accounting* 

G.  K.  Short,  B.Eng.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Engineering* 

H.  M.  Simpson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (British  Columbia)  Ph.D. 
(Western  Ontario) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology* 

G.F.  Singer,  B.A.  (Loyola)  M. Environmental  Studies 
(York) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Industrial  Design* 

J.  Siskind,  B.Sc.  (McGill) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Journalism* 

W.  Slipchenko,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Manitoba) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geography* 

Kenneth  Small,  B.Sc,  M.Sc  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Mathematics* 

A.  Smith,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (McGill) 
Research  Associate  in  Psychology* 


I.C.P.  Smith,  B.Sc,  M.Sc.  (Manitoba)  Ph.D.  (Corpus 
Christi) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry* 

W.  Smith,  M.A.,  M.Sc.  (McGill) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geography* 

Anne  Squire,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Religion* 

R.W.  Stemp,  B.A.Sc.  (Toronto) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geology* 

CD.  Stothart,  B.Sc.  (New  Brunswick) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Engineering* 

K.W.  Studnipki-Gizbert,  B.Sc,  M.Sc  (London)  Ph.D. 
(McGill) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Engineering* 

S.  Suddes,  B.A.  (Simon  Fraser) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geography* 

D.  Sutherland,  B.Sc.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Engineering* 

G.D.  Taylor,  B.A.,  M.A.  (British  Columbia) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Geography* 

A.R.  Thomas,  B.Com.  (Toronto)  C.A. 
Special  Lecturer  in  Accounting* 

F.  Thomson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geography* 

Sonia  Tilson,  M.A.,  DipI.Ed.,  Ph.D.  (Wales) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  English* 

G.  C.  Topp,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Geography* 

D.R.  Townsend,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Queen's  of  Belfast) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Engineering* 

Jean  Trevelyan,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.  (London) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Music* 

R.  Trites,  B.A.  (Gonzaga)  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ottawa) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology* 

M.  Upham,  Ph.D.  (McGill) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Mathematics* 

Zipporah  Vardi,  Teachers'  College  (Israel) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Religion* 

M.  Vlad,  B.A.  (Carleton)  M.B.A.  (York) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Management  Studies* 

J.S.  Wadden,  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Carleton) 
Senior  Demonstrator  in  Physics* 
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G.  Watkins,  B.Sc.  (McGill)  LL.B.  (Osgoode  Hall)  LL.M. 
(Yale)  of  the  Bar  of  Ontario 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

J.  Wegner,  B.A.  (Indiana)  M.Sc.  (Carleton) 
Laboratory  Co-ordinator  in  Biology* 

M.H.  Wershof,  Q.C.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  (Alberta)  of  the 
Bar  of  Alberta 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law  and  International  Affairs* 

P.  White,  B.A.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Geography* 

D.  Whitson,  B.A.  (Calgary)  LL.B.  (British  Columbia)  of 
the  Bar  of  British  Columbia 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Law* 

Mary  Wilson,  M.A.  (Carleton) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  English* 

Amalia  Winer,  Teachers'  College  (Israel) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Religion* 

D.  M.  Wood,  M.A.  (Toronto)  Ph.D.  (McMaster) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Biology* 

G.  Aagaard  Woods,  Forprflve  (Aarhus)  Ph.D.  (British 
Columbia) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Literature  and  Ger- 
man* 

A.  Woodsworth,  B.Sc.  (British  Columbia)  M.Sc,  Ph.D. 
(Queen's) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Physics* 

Patrick  Woodsworth,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (McGill) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  German* 

E.  W.  Wright,  B.A.Sc.  (Toronto)  M.Sc.  Ph.D.  (Illinois) 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Engineering* 

Anna  Wurtele,  M.A.  (McGill) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  English* 

H.  R.  Wynne-Edwards,  B.Sc.  (Aberdeen)  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Queen's) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Engineering* 

J.  Young,  B.Com.  (Carleton)  C.A. 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Accounting* 


Carleton  Through  the  Years 


The  Institution 


1942 

Ottawa  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
established  to  develop  Carleton  College.  At  first  the 
College  offered  only  evening  classes  in  introductory 
university  subjects,  with  some  courses  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration. 

1943 

Ottawa  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
Incorporated. 

1945 

Beginning  of  day  classes  and  full-time  teaching.  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  including 
courses  in  Journalism,  and  First-year  Engineering. 

1946 

Move  from  rented  premises  to  the  First  Avenue  campus, 
formerly  Ottawa  Ladies'  College.  First  degrees  awarded, 
three  in  Journalism  and  three  in  Public  Administration. 

1947 

The  College  committed  itself  to  complete  Major  and 
Honours  courses,  the  Third  year  of  the  program  being 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  1947-48,  the  Fourth  year  in 
1948-49,  and  the  Fifth  (Honours)  year  in  1949-50. 

1949 

First  degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Commerce  awarded. 
Formation  of  Senate. 

1950 

First  Honours  degrees  in  Arts  and  Science  awarded. 
1952 

The  Carleton  College  Act  1952  passed  by  the  Ontario 
Legislature.  This  changed  the  corporate  name  to  Carle- 
ton College.  It  also  confirmed  the  power  to  grant  de- 
grees. 

1952-53 

Property  for  new  campus  acquired,  on  the  site  between 
the  Rideau  River  and  the  Rideau  Canal. 

1953 

Establishment  of  the  School  of  Public  Administration. 
1954 

Appointment  of  Architectural  Associates  for  Carleton  to 
prepare  first  master  plan  and  to  design  first  group  of 
buildings.  First  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  on 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 


1955 

First  Master's  degree  awarded. 
1957 

The  Carleton  University  Act,  1957.  Establishment  of  the 
School  of  Engineering.  Establishment  of  the  Institute  of 
Canadian  Studies. 

1959 

Move  to  Rideau  River  campus,  following  construction  of 
the  Henry  Marshall  Tory  Building  (Science),  the  Maxwell 
MacOdrum  Library,  and  Norman  Paterson  Hall  (Arts). 

1961 

First  degrees  in  Engineering  awarded.  First  Ph.D.  de- 
gree awarded. 

1962 

Students  accommodated  in  residences  on  campus  for 
the  first  time. 

1963 

Reorganization  into  Faculties  of  Arts,  Engineering,  Sci- 
ence, and  Graduate  Studies.  Committee  on  Soviet  and 
East  European  Studies  established. 

1966 

Establishment  of  the  School  of  International  Affairs. 
Establishment  of  the  School  of  Commerce.  Comparative 
Literature  Committee  established. 

1967 

Integration  of  St.  Patrick's  College  as  a  division  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  School  of  Social  Work  became  part  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

1968 

Establishment  of  the  School  of  Architecture.  New  Uni- 
versity Government  established  with  student  representa- 
tives at  all  levels  of  the  University  system  from  Depart- 
ment to  Board  of  Governors.  First  year  of  the  academic 
exchange  agreement  between  Carleton  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leningrad. 

1969 

Free  choice  First  year  initiated  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
Linguistics  Committee  established. 

1970 

Agreement  completed  between  Carleton  and  University 
of  Ottawa  to  accept  "visiting  students"  at  the  graduate 
level.  Biochemistry  degree  program  initiated. 

1971 

Unified  Liberal  Arts  Program  established  for  St.  Patrick's 
College.  General  Science  Degree  program  established 
with  Environmental  Studies  program  available. 
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1972 

School  of  Social  Work  is  accommodated  on  the  Rideau 
River  campus.  A  one-year  French  program  offered  at  St. 
Patrick's  College  for  students  wishing  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  culture  by  one 
year's  intensive  study.  Exchange  program  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chambery,  France. 

1973 

First  degrees  in  Architecture  awarded.  St.  Patrick's  Col- 
lege moved  to  new  facility  on  the  Rideau  River  campus. 
Establishment  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Design.  New 
Athletics  complex,  with  a  fifty-metre  pool  and  a  fitness 
centre  opened. 

1974 

Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  renamed  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research.  School  of  International 
Affairs  renamed  The  Norman  Paterson  School  of  Inter- 
national Affairs.  First  courses  offered  off-campus  in 
Lanark  County  and  downtown  Ottawa.  St.  Patrick's  Col- 
lege Division  held  first  Convocation  ceremony  at  new 
location  on  Rideau  River  campus.  Master  of  Journalism 
program  approved  for  September  1974.  Master  of  Arts 
program  in  Anthropology  approved  for  September  1975. 
Master  of  Arts  program  in  Religion  approved.  Program 
leading  to  Certificate  in  Teaching  of  English  as  a  Sec- 
ond Language  established.  Academic  exchange  bet- 
ween Carleton  and  the  Institute  of  Cultural  Relations, 
Budapest,  Hungary,  September,  1974. 

1975 

Lester  B.  Pearson  Chair  for  International  Affairs  ap- 
proved. Establishment  of  Gerhard  Herzberg  Lecture 
Series  in  Science.  First  students  enrol  in  joint  Master  of 
Public  Administration  program,  offered  in  conjunction 
with  the  University  of  Ottawa.  Scholarships  established 
for  part-time  students.  CKCU-Radio  Carleton  has  FM 
licence  approved.  New  undergraduate  programs  intro- 
duced in  Canadian  Studies,  and  Computing  Science.  A 
program  in  Film  Studies  approved.  First  Dunton  Alumni 
Award  presented. 

1976 

Creation  of  The  Paterson  Centre.  Division  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  into  two  separate  faculties:  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  the  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences.  First  Master  of 
Journalism  degrees  awarded. 

1977 

Criminology  and  Corrections  Program  begun  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's College,  April.  Exchange  programs  with  two  Nige- 
rian universities:  Ahmadu  Bello  University  in  Zaria  and 
University  of  Ife  in  lle-lfe  . 

1978 

School  of  Continuing  Education  established.  Credit 
courses  offered  on  cable  television,  September.  Institute 
!  of  Biochemistry  established. 


1979 

St.  Patrick's  College  ceased  to  operate  as  an  academic 
unit  of  the  University.  Academic  programs  of  the  College 
continue  as  University  programs,  except  for  the  Unified 
Liberal  Arts  Program. 


Enrolment 


7,321  full-time  undergraduate  students  registered  at  the 
University  in  the  fall  of  1978.  There  were  5,557  students 
taking  courses  on  a  part-time  basis. 


Presidents 


1942-47 

Henry  Marshall  Tory 
1947-55 

Murdoch  Maxwell  MacOdrum 

1955-  56 

James  Alexander  Gibson  (Acting) 

1956-  58 

Claude  Thomas  Bissell 
1958-72 

Arnold  Davidson  Dunton 

1972-78 

Michael  Oliver 

1979 

James  Downey  (Pro  tempore) 
January  1  -  May  15 

1979- 

Mlliam  Beckel 


Chancellors 


1952-54 

Harry  Stevenson  Southam 
1954-68 

Chalmers  Jack  Mackenzie 
1969-73 

Lester  Bowles  Pearson 
1973- 

Gerhard  Herzberg 
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Carleton  University  Campus 


1 .  Alumni  Theatre 

2.  Architecture  Building 

3.  Administration  Building 

4.  Arts  1  Tower 

5.  Environmental  Laboratories 

6.  Glengarry  House 

7.  Grenville  House 

8.  Herzberg  Laboratories 

9.  Lanark  House 


10.  Loeb  Building 

11.  Mackenzie  Building 

12.  MacOdrum  Library 

13.  Maintenance  Building 

14.  Parking  Garage 

15.  Paterson  Hall 

16.  Physical  Recreation  Centre 

17.  Renfrew  House 

18.  Russell  House 


19.  Southam  Hall 

20.  Steacie  Building 

21.  Tory  Building 

22.  University  Centre 

23.  University  Commons 

24.  St.  Patrick's  Building 

Parking  Lots  (?),(?),  etc. 
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Note:  Where  the  subject  matter  referred  to  appears  on 
more  than  one  consecutive  page,  only  the  first  page 
number  is  given. 

Academic  Clubs  and  Societies  (Arts  and  Social  Sci- 
ences) 59 

Academic  Dress   50,  52 

Academic  Information  Service  (Continuing  Educa- 
tion) 47 

Academic  Standing  42  (see  also  Faculties  and 
Schools) 

Academic  Year  10-12 
Accelerated  Progress   29,  64,  329 
Accounting    17,  188 
Accreditation  of  the  University  13 
Admission,  Dates  of  Entry  29 
Admission,  Early  34 
Admission  Procedures   29,  34 

Admission  Requirements  and  Regulations   29  (see  also 
Faculties  and  Schools) 
Admissions,  Office  of   17,  18 
Administration,  Officers  of  434 

Aeronautical  Engineering:  see  Mechanical  and  Aeronaut- 
ical Engineering 
African  Studies    17,  398 
Alumni  Association   18,  26 
Anthropology:  see  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Appeals    13,  47,  60 

Applications  for  Admission,  Dates   10-12,  34 
Arabic  162 

Architecture,  School  of   17,  295 
Art  History   17,  81 
Arts,  Faculty  of   57,  75 

Arts  and  Social  Sciences  Courses,  Interdisciplinary  408 

Assistance,  Financial:  see  Awards;  Loan  Funds 

Athletics  and  Recreation    18,  20 

Auditing  Courses   39,  61 

Awards    20,  419 

Awards  Office   18,  20,  432 

Biochemistry,  Institute  of   17,  337 

Biology    17,  190,  339 

Board  of  Governors  433 

Bookstore    18,  23 

Bulgarian  165 

Bursaries   21,  430 

Business  Office  18 

Calendar,  Undergraduate 

—  How  to  Use  13 

—  Purpose  of  13 

Calendars,  Annual  for  1979  and  1980  468 
Calendars,  Others  Published  14 
Canada  Employment  Centre    18,  21 
Canadian  Studies    17,  87 
Career  Counselling    18,  21 
Carleton  Through  the  Years  460 
Certificate  Programs 

—  English  Language  and  Composition   30,  96 

—  Public  Service  Studies   30,  183 

—  Teaching  of  English  as  a  Second  Language   30,  139 


Challenge  for  Credit   39,  63,  141,  144 

Chancellor(s)  of  the  University   433,  461 

Chemistry    17,  346 

Civil  Engineering    17,  270,  279 

Classical  Civilization  89 

Classics    17,  89 

Classification  of  Students   14,  45 

Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  (Ontario), 

Admission  from  32 

Colleges  d'Enseignement  General  et  Professionel 

(Quebec),  Admission  from  33 

Commerce   17,  178  (see  also  Management  Studies) 

Comparative  Literature    17,  94 

Computing  Science  17,291,399 

Concurrent  Studies  (High  School  and  University)  29 

Conference  Services  22 

Continuing  Education,  School  and  Offices   17,  18,  45 
Counselling,  Academic  and  Personal   18,  23 
Counselling  Services   18,  21,  23 
Course  Changes   40,  61 
Course  Credit  System   63,  275,  318,  334 
Course  Load   46  (see  also  Faculty,  School  or  Depart- 
ment concerned) 
Course  Numbering  System  15 

Course  Requirements:  see  Faculty,  School  or  Depart- 
ment concerned 
Course  Selection   39,  47 
Courses  for  Non-Majors  414 

Credit,  Transfer  of   47  (see  also  Faculties  and  Schools) 
Criminology  and  Corrections   17,  191 
Cross- Referenced  Courses  39 

Degrees  Offered,  Summary  35-38 
Delinquent  Accounts  50 
Departmental  Numbering  System  15 
Development  Office  18 
Diploma  in  Music   30,  144 

Early  Admission  34 

East  European  Studies:  see  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies 

Economics    17,  192 

Electrical  Engineering  272 

Electronics    17,  283 

Engineering,  Faculty  of    17,  264 

English  as  a  Second  Language   17,  30,  141 

English  Language  and  Composition,  Certificate    17,  30, 

96 

English  Language  and  Literature   17,  95 
English,  Proficiency  in   31,  40 
Enrolment  1978-1979  461 
Equivalent  Certificates  for  Admission  31 
Evaluation  of  Grades  43 
Examination  Dates    10,  11,  12,  42 
Examination  Fees  50 

Examination  Regulations  43  (see  also  Faculties  and 
Schools) 

Extension  Students    14,  45 

Faculty  Members  435 
Faculty  of  Arts   57,  75 
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Faculty  of  Engineering  264 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  16 
Faculty  of  Science  329 
Faculty  of  Social  Sciences   57,  177 
Fees 

—  Examination  Fees  50 

—  Foreign  Students'  Tuition  Fees  48 

—  Late  Registration  Fees  49 

—  Locker  Fees  50 

—  Method  of  Payment  49 

—  Parking  Fees  51 

—  Senior  Citizens'  Tuition  Fees   14,  49 

—  Transcript  Fees  50 

—  Tuition  Fees  48 
Film  Studies    17,  105 
Final  Examinations  42 

Financial  Assistance   20  (see  also  Awards;  Lo 
Funds) 

Food  Services   19,  22 
Foreign  Students'  Fees  48 

Foreign  Students:  see  Overseas  Students;  see  al 
Admissions 
French    17,  107 
Full-Time  Students    14,  45,  48 

General  Arts  Program   17,  57,  65 
General  Information  13 
General  Regulations  of  the  University  27 
Geography   17,  201,  352 
Geology   17,  353 
Geology  Work-Study  Program  356 
German   17,  117 
Glossary  of  University  Terms  9 
Government  Aid  Programs  21 
Gowns  and  Hoods,  Deposits  50 
Grades,  Evaluation  of  42 
Grades,  Release  of  44 
Grades,  Review  of  44 

Grading  System   42  (see  also  Faculties  and  Schools) 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research,  Faculty  of  16 
Graduation  Regulations   42  (see  also  Faculty,  School 
or  Department  concerned) 
Greek  (Classical  and  Modern)   89,  162 

Handicapped  Persons,  Facilities  for  23 

Hebrew  162 

Health  Regulations  52 

Health  Services   18,  22 

High  School  Applicants 

—  Ontario  30 

—  Quebec  31 

—  Other  31 

High  School  Liaison  Office  18 
History   17,  121 

Hours  of  Operation,  University  Offices  17 
Housing  for  Students  22 
Humanities  Courses,  Interdisciplinaary  408 
Hungarian    165,  167 

Income  Tax  Certificates  49 
Industrial  Design,  School  of   17,  312 


Infirmary  18 

Information  Carleton  18 

Information  Office  18 

Institute  of  Biochemistry   17,  337 

Institute  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies   17,  185, 

262 

Instruction,  Officers  of  435 

Integrated  Science  Studies   17,  362,  407 

Interdisciplinary  Courses   130,  211,  324,  364,  397,  408 

International  Affairs  17 

Introducing  Carleton  7 

Italian   17,  132 

Jobs:  see  Canada  Employment  Centre 
Journalism    17,  76,  134 

Languages 

—  Arabic  162 

—  Bulgarian  165 

—  Comparative  Literature   17,  94 

—  English    17,  95 

—  English  as  a  Second  Language   17,  30,  141 

—  English  Language  and  Composition   17,  30,  96 

—  French   17,  107 

—  German   17,  117 

—  Greek  (Classical  and  Modern)  89,  162 

—  Hebrew  162 

—  Hungarian   165,  167 

—  Italian   17,  32 

—  Latin  89 

—  Linguistics    17,  138 

—  Macedonian  165 

—  Norse  (Old)  103 

—  Portuguese  173 

—  Russian    17,  164 

—  Sanscrit  162 

—  Serbo  Croatian  165 

—  Slavic  Languages   165,  167 

—  Slavonic  (Old)  165 

—  Spanish    17,  169 

—  Ukrainian   165,  167 
Late  Registration   39,  49 
Latin  89 

Law   17,  213 
Letter  of  Permission  62 
Library   18,  19,  52 
Linguistics   17,  138 
Loan  Funds   21 ,  432 
Lockers  50 

Macedonian  165 

Management  Studies   17,  221 

Map  of  the  Campus  466-467 

Mass  Communication   17,  76,  134 

Materials  Engineering:  see  Electronics  and  Materials 

Engineering 

Mathematics   17,  224,  366 
Mature  Matriculation   33,  46 

Mechanical  and  Aeronautical  Engineering   17,  274,  286 
Medals  20,419 
Medical  Clinics   18,  19 
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Medical  Services  and  Facilities    18,  19,  22 
Mid-Term  Examinations  43 
Music    17,  30,  143 

Music,  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree   38,  143 
Music,  Diploma   30,  144 

Non-Majors,  Courses  for  414 
Norse  (Old)  103 

Numbering  System  for  Courses  and  University  Depart- 
ments 15 

Off -Campus  Courses  14 
Off-Campus  Housing  22 
Officers  of  the  University  433 
Offices  17 
Ombudsman  24 

Ontario  Applicants  for  Admission   30,  32 
Organization  of  the  University  13 
Ottawa  University  —  Carleton  University,  Visiting  Stu- 
dents' Program   41,  62 
Overdue  Accounts  49 

Overseas  Students,  Special  Requirements   31,  48 
Overseas  Students'  Advisory  Service   19,  21 

Parking   51,  466-467 
Part-Time  Students   14,  45,  48 
Philosophy   17,  149 
Physics   17,  386 

Placement  and  Career  Counselling  21 
Political  Science   17,  225 
Portuguese  173 

President(s)  of  the  University   433,  461 

Probation   42  (see  also  Faculties  and  Schools) 

Program  Changes  40  (see  also  Faculties  and  Schools) 

Promotion   42  (see  also  Faculties  and  Schools) 

Psychology   17,  235,  394 

Public  Administration    17,  182,  245 

Public  Service  Studies,  Certificate   30,  183 

Qualifying  University  Year  30 

Quebec  Applicants  for  Admission   31,  33 

Readmission   34,  61 
Recreation:  see  Athletics  and  Recreation 
Refund  of  Fees   40,  46,  49 
Registrars'  Offices   17,  19 
Registrarial  Services  13 
Registration  Dates  10-12 

Registration  Procedures  39  (see  also  Faculties  and 
Schools) 

Regulations,  Administration  of   13  (see  also  Faculties) 
Release  of  Grades  44 
Religion    17,  156 

Residence  Requirements  for  Degree  Programs  32,  40, 
62 

Residences   19,  22 
Review  of  Grades  44 
Russian    17,  164 

Sanscrit  162 

Scholarships,  Entrance  419 
Scholarships,  In-Course  419 


School  of  Architecture    17,  295 

School  of  Commerce    17,  178 

School  of  Continuing  Education   17,  45 

School  of  Industrial  Design    17,  312 

School  of  Journalism   17,  76,  134 

School  of  Public  Administration    17,  182,  245 

Science,  Faculty  of  329 

Science  Courses,  Interdisciplinary  409 

Scientific  and  Professional  Russian  165 

Senate  of  the  University  433 

Senior  Citizens'  Tuition  Fees    14,  49 

Serbo-Croatian  165 

Sessions,  Summer,  Winter  10 

Slavic  Languages   165,  167 

Slavonic  (Old)  165 

Social  Sciences,  Faculty  of   57,  177 

Social  Work  17 

Sociology  and  Anthropology   17,  246 

Soviet  and  East  European  Studies,  Institute  of   17,  185, 

262 

Spanish    17,  169 

Special  Final  Examinations   42,  50 

Special  Students   14,  16,  33,  45 

Special  Supplemental  Examinations   43,  50  (see  also 

Faculties  and  Schools) 

Standing  in  Courses  42  (see  also  Faculties  and 
Schools) 

Student  Services   18,  20 
Students'  Association   19,  25 
Students,  Classification  of   14,  45 
Summer  Session  10,11 

Supplemental  Examinations  42,  50  (see  also  Faculties 
and  Schools) 

Systems  Engineering  and  Computing  Science   17,  291 

Table  of  Contents  3 
Take-Home  Examinations  43 

Teaching  of  English  as  a  Second  Language,  Certifi- 
cate  30,  139 

Technology,  Society,  Environment  Studies    17,  410 
Terms:  First,  Second  10 
Transcripts,  Academic  50 
Transfer  of  Credit  47 

Transfers  from  Post-Secondary  Institutions  32 

Transfers  to  Other  Institutions  47 

Translation:  Russian/English  164 

Tuition  Fees  48 

Tunnels:  see  Map  466-467 

Ukrainian    165,  167 

Undergraduate  Degree  Programs,  Summary  35-38 
University  Centre  23 
University  Offices  17 

University  of  Ottawa  —  Carleton  University,  Visiting 
Undergraduate  Students   41,  62 
Urban  Studies    17,  412 

Winter  Session  10 

Withdrawal  from  Courses  or  from  the  University  40,  46, 
49,  61 

Women's  Studies    17,  413 
Work-Study  Program,  Geology  356 
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